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Preface 


The present volume contains a selection of the papers delivered at the VIII Symposium 
Platonicum, on the topic of Plato’s Philebus, which was held in Dublin from July 23 — 28, 
2007, under the auspices of the Dublin Centre for the Study of the Platonic Tradition, based in 
Trinity College, Dublin, but participated in also by colleagues from the Departments of 
Philosophy and Classics of University College Dublin, the National University of Ireland — 
Maynooth, and All Hallows College, Dublin. The event also benefited from the support of the 
the Trinity Association and Trust, the Mediterranean and Near Eastern Studies Programme 
and the Department of Philosophy in TCD, and the Office of the Dean of Research and the 
Department of Philosophy in UCD. 

The conference was attended by approximately 180 people, including 152 full partici- 
pants, graduate students (particularly from Italy), and some part-time attenders. Considerably 
more than 100 papers were delivered, as we were anxious to accommodate as many members 
as possible who wished to give papers, but this made the process of selection for the volume 
all the more difficult, as we are fairly strictly limited as to our permitted bulk, and there were 
many good papers that could not be included. 

I am grateful to all to those who helped to make the occasion a success, and especially to 
the members of our Local Committee, Vasilis Politis, Brendan O’Byrne, Patrick Quinn, and 
Fran O’Rourke, but above all to our beloved colleague John Cleary, who sadly passed away 
on Easter Sunday, April 12, 2009, after a protracted battle with cancer of the liver, and to 
whom, by agreement of the International Managing Committee, this volume is dedicated. 
John was really the guiding spirit behind the preparations for the Symposium, and kept us all 
to our tasks with a firm hand for the whole period leading up to the event. We could not have 
succeeded without him, and we deeply mourn the loss of a valued colleague and distinguished 
scholar. 

After some deliberation, we have decided that the papers gathered here would best be 
presented by dividing them into the three chief topics that seem to be the subject of this 
dialogue, which can be subsumed broadly under the three traditional divisions of philosophy, 
Logic, Ethics and ‘Physics’ (including the study of First Principles). It is plain, after all, that 
we find in the course of the Philebus three issues raised: first, the question of method, and in 
particular the method of division; secondly, that topic which is overtly presented as the 
subject of the dialogue, the nature of pleasure and its place in the construction of the best life; 
but thirdly also -- and possibly, after all, most importantly — the identification of the first 
principles of reality, in the form of Limit and the Unlimited, and their interaction to make a 
coherent world, including the human soul. Each of these topics has received enlightening 
treatment in the papers presented here, and in the process the Philebus has been revealed as 
comprehending very much of a conspectus of Plato’s philosophy. By way of coda, we have 
included a small number of papers on the later influence and interpretation of the dialogue, a 
topic that could bear much fiurther investigation. 

It would invidious to single out individual contributions, but a word should be said, in 
conclusion, about the paper of our De Vogel lecturer, Dorothea Frede. She has already put us 
deeply in her debt by her magisterial edition, with commentary, of the dialogue, and here she 
provides a true key-note address, to launch the conference and the volume, by presenting a 
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study in depth of the nature and validity of Plato’s most mature thoughts on the nature of 
human happiness, in the Greek sense of ewdaimonia, which is very much the central issue of 
the Philebus. Her plea for the superiority of process over some static, achieved state as an 
essential component of human happiness is surely a most important insight. I will conclude by 
borrowing her quotation of a reflection by the poet Lessing, from his essay Eine Duplik: 


“Tt’s not the truth that one possesses, or believes one possesses, that makes for the value of a 
human being, but rather the sincere effort that one has made in pursuit of the truth. For it’s not 
through possessing it that one’s powers are developed and increasingly improved, but by try- 
ing to find out the truth. Possession makes one placid, inert, and proud. If God were to hold 
hidden in his right hand all truth and in his left only the ever-active drive for truth — even with 
the rider that I should always and ever err — and he were to say to me ‘Choose!’, I should 
grasp his left hand and say: ‘Father, grant me this!’ Pure truth is for thee alone!’ 


That, surely, is what philosophia is all about. 
John Dillon 
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Life and its Limitations: 
the conception of happiness in the Philebus' 


Dorothea Frede 
University of California Berkeley 


Preface: problems with the conception of happiness 


Happiness is notoriously one of the key terms in Greek philosophy that certain contem- 
porary ethical theorists are trying to revive in something like their original meaning. Theirs is 
an uphill fight, because happiness is nowadays usually identified with an elated mood or even 
perfect bliss. Hence, most people treat the suggestion of a ‘morality of happiness’ with disbe- 
lief. Such disbelief is generally expressed in objections like: “There is no such thing as happi- 
ness”. Or: “There are at best happy hours, but no happy life.” This assessment is probably 
realistic, if by happiness we mean a permanent ‘high’, untroubled by all cares and concerns, a 
continuous ‘happy hour’ of the sort promised by American bars. But clearly this is not what 
the Greeks meant by happiness, eudaimonia. They did not confuse eudaimonia with euphoria. 
Eudaimonia means the objective state of well-being in the long run: a fulfilling human life. 
Whether and to what degree such a person will be in a good mood did not receive much 
attention in ancient ethics, though it would, no doubt, have been expected that the happy 
person, the eudaimén, should also feel well most of the time. 

Different approaches to ethics in antiquity worked out different types of satisfactory 
forms of life, together with the appropriate rules and conditions for such a life. Hence, schol- 
ars in recent years, in order to avoid misunderstanding, have adopted the convention of trans- 
lating eudaimonia by ‘the good life’, ‘flourishing’ and the like. It is this very notion that has 
been picked up by contemporary ethicists who are trying to revive happiness as the summum 
bonum. The fact that the general public has taken little notice of this development in philoso- 
phy, despite the fact that it has been around for several decades by now, proves that it is 
extremely hard to brush a well-established use of language against the pile. Even well- 
educated persons without special philosophical training will hardly have noticed the existence 
of this type of ethics. 

But even in discussions of ancient forms of a ‘morality of happiness’ Plato is not often 
considered as a prime representative of this type.? The reason is that the conception of happi- 
ness, as he presents it in his best known work, seems at the same time austere and elitist. It is 
austere because the pleasures of the body are treated with severity, so that true happiness 


' This article contains a revised and shortened version of my: “Der Begriff der edaimonia in Pla- 
tons Philebos” (1999). It discusses a problem that I did not explicitly address in D. Frede (1997). 

2 J. Annas’ substantial monograph (1993) starts with Aristotle on the ground that Plato’s conception 
of happiness is elusive and therefore controversial. For a survey of Plato’s overall treatment of happiness 
see my article ‘Plato Ethics’ in the Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (2007). 
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seems to come only after death, when the soul is free from the body’s encumbrances. This is 
the picture familiar from the Phaedo. Plato’s conception is elitist because only the philoso- 
pher’s knowledge warrants true happiness. This is the picture familiar from the Republic. So, 
there does not seem to be much hope for the common human being, because a satisfactory life 
depends on a full comprehension of the truth, and that means ‘truth’ of the Platonic kind that 
is attainable only by the philosopher. All other forms of life are second rate, or so it seems. If 
pleasure is accepted as a component of the best life, it is strictly limited to the pleasures of 
knowledge.3 

In his old age Plato seems to have somewhat relented towards pleasures as integral parts 
of the human life and no longer restricted them to intellectual pleasures. For, in the Laws he 
treats a proper training of pleasure and pain, including those of the body, as essential for all 
citizens’ moral development, and in the Philebus Plato advocates a mixed life as the best 
human life, a life containing both knowledge and pleasure of various sorts. The question 
whether Plato really changed his mind and for what reasons he assigned an important role to 
pleasure in human life is the topic of this article. 


1. Happiness as a mixed blessing in the Philebus 


I have to start with a clarification. Both ‘pleasure’ and ‘knowledge’ are here used as ge- 
neric names, as a summary of how Socrates presents the controversy in his opening- 
statement: “Philebus holds that what is good for all creatures is to enjoy themselves, to be 
pleased and delighted, and whatever else goes together with that kind of thing. We contend 
that not these, but knowing, understanding and remembering, and what belongs with them, 
right judgment and true calculation are better than pleasure and more agreeable to all who can 
attain them (11b).’* 

To see what is at stake in this competition we first have to recall the dialogue’s mis-en- 
scéne. The quote is Socrates’ summary of his dispute with Philebus, an avowed hedonist, a 
dispute which allegedly preceded the beginning of the dialogue. The discussion is to continue 
with Protarchus, a friend of Philebus’, who is ready to act as the latter’s spokesman after his 
‘early retirement’. That hedonism is defended by proxy here suggests that Plato regards a 
hard-nosed hedonist as unfit for philosophical debate. Protarchus is clearly a more malleable 
partner, who is ready for a compromise. Fairly early in the discussion the two parties agree 
that a mixed life is better than a life of either pleasure or knowledge alone (20b-23b). The 
further discussion aims to find out what factor is most responsible for the goodness of that 
mixed life, a task that finds its completion with a final ranking of goods. This ranking ce- 
ments the result that neither knowledge nor pleasure is the highest good, though both are 
acknowledged as lesser goods, and knowledge obtains a higher rank than pleasure.° 

As far as the solution for the dialogue’s controversy “pleasure vs. knowledge’ is con- 
cerned, we may think that all’s well that ends well. The question is just whether the accep- 
tance of a mixed life actually is a happy end in Plato’s own eyes. Prima facie, there is no 
reason for suspicion about the dialogue’s ultimate result, given that both Protarchus and 
Socrates express their satisfaction with this solution (67b). There is certainly no indication of 
any irony on Socrates’ side in his summary of the upshot of their discussion. 


3 Cp. Plato’s contention that the philosopher’s life is superior to that of all others with respect to 
pleasure in Republic IX, 583b-587a. 

4 The translation is that in D. Frede (1993). 

5 Phib. 66a-c. Difficulties with the text and the details of this final ranking will be left aside here. 
For a fuller discussion cp. D. Frede (1997), 362-367. 
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So what makes it questionable whether Plato himself is an accomplice to the compromise 
he lets Socrates forge here? There are actually several reasons for doubt, which concern the 
dialogue’s form, its dramatic development, and its content. What is special about the dia- 
logue’s form is the fact that Plato has resurrected Socrates, of all people, to advocate the 
position that a life of reason is not sufficient in itself and to make him plead for a mixed life 
instead. There is no mention here of philosophical pleasures, let alone the Republic ’s hyper- 
bole that the life of the philosopher is 729 times more enjoyable than that of the tyrant (587c- 
e). But what is suspicious about the dialogue’s development is Socrates’ sudden readiness to 
forge a compromise of a mixed life that is allegedly inspired by a ‘dream’ or a ‘waking vi- 
sion’. This compromise comes as a surprise, because it makes superfluous the thorough 
treatment of pleasure and knowledge, whose method Socrates has just explained in detail and 
recommended with much fanfare as ‘a gift of the gods’ (16c-18e). 

Concerning the dialogue’s content, there are especially two points that cast doubt on 
Plato’s own acceptance of the compromise. First, the very definition of pleasure as the ‘filling 
of a lack’ or the ‘restoration of the natural state’ itself must provoke the question why Plato 
should accept it as a necessary component of the good life. Second, there are intimations on 
Socrates’ side that a life of pure reason, undisturbed by either pleasure or pain, is the best 
possible life, after all. I shall take up all these points and then show why in spite of the con- 
siderations that speak for intellectual purism Plato is serious when he opts for a mixed life in 
the Philebus. 


2. Socrates as a proponent of a compromise 


First to the question Why Socrates? and why a Socrates who is ready to accommodate 
certain hedonistic features in life? The relation between knowledge and pleasure has been a 
Socratic theme in Plato’s dialogues from early on. So, Socrates is a much more suitable pro- 
ponent of certain modifications of those views than some Pythagorean or Eleatic philosopher 
would be. If Plato wants to work out a form of life that is not just designed for philosophers 
but for everyone, including a hedonist who is willing to listen to argument, Socrates is indeed 
the right person to lead such an investigation. This intention seems to be confirmed by the 
dialogue’s form. There is lively exchange with an individual partner — sometimes willing, 
sometimes unwilling — but who is never really left behind. Protarchus is not reduced to the 
‘aye’s’, ‘nay’s’ or “perhapses’ that characterize the respondents in other late dialogues. It may 
therefore seem that Plato aims to present a more ‘democratic’ Socrates, i.e. a Socrates who is 
ready to design the best form of life that is acceptable to ordinary people — even if he himself 
should not regard the mixed life as the best one possible for a human being. 

It is necessary to take a closer look at the dramatic means that cast suspicion on Socrates’ 
sudden readiness to accept a mixture of pleasure and knowledge as the best possible life. 
Most conspicuous is the way he introduces the compromise as a means to avoid the scientific 
treatment of pleasure and knowledge via the ‘divine method’ on account of some dream or 
waking vision he suddenly recalls (20b-c). There are few turnarounds in any of Plato’s dia- 
logues that are as abrupt as Socrates’ change of mind, when he unceremoniously dismisses as 
unnecessary a proper taxonomy of both pleasure and knowledge. This dismissal flies in the 
face of his previous repeated affirmation that the solution of their problem depends on a 
systematic treatment of the unity and plurality of both pleasure and knowledge. Socrates 


6 Socrates explains this position extensively in Ph/b. 31d-36c, and later in his discussion of mixtures 
of pleasures and pains (44e-50e) he includes in his account the affections of the soul, with an in-depth 
analysis of the phenomenon of malice (47d-50d). 
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makes no attempt to camouflage this about-face. For, he concludes his lengthy discussion of 
the divine method of collection and division with the affirmation: “Unless we are able to do 
this for every kind of unity, similarity, sameness, and their opposite, in the way that our recent 
discussion has indicated, none of us will ever turn out to be good at anything (19b).” 

If it is not by sheer oversight that Plato portrays both Socrates and Protarchus as ‘good 
for nothings’ when he emphasizes this change of direction, what is his purpose for giving that 
impression? The question is all the more pressing, because the subsequent discussion actually 
does contain some use of the ‘divine method’. The unprecedented ‘fourfold classification of 
all there is’ (23b-27c), the long critical evaluation of pleasure (31b-55c), and the shorter 
review of knowledge (55c-59d) contain at least rudimentary applications of collection and 
division. I take it that Plato wants to make quite clear that these sketchy applications of the 
method are not supposed to be paradigms of dialectic proper. Therefore, in the dialogue’s first 
part he lets Socrates explain the amount of work that would be necessary for such an endeav- 
our and then indicates that he is going to use the dialectical method only as far as it is neces- 
sary for his present purposes. The dialogue does not, then, contain a ‘scientific’ treatment of 
the nature of either pleasure or knowledge. 

There are both practical and tactical reasons for this abstemiousness. For one thing, the 
task of carrying out the division of all kinds of pleasures and all forms of knowledge would 
not only have been enormous, it would not by itself have solved the further problem of deter- 
mining the criteria for the selection of the types of pleasures and knowledge that constitute the 
good life. For another, Socrates’ ‘dream’ is a means to undermining right away Protarchus’ 
confidence in strong hedonism, a confidence that has not yet been shaken by his lesson in 
dialectic. Socrates’ ‘dreamlike insight’ that neither of the two candidates alone will turn out to 
be sufficient for the good life prompts Protarchus to accept the three criteria that serve as a 
litmus-test of the happy life: perfection, sufficiency and desirability to everyone who knows 
it. Socrates puts these criteria to good use. In one brief e/enchus he demonstrates to Pro- 
tarchus that a life devoted to pleasure, but devoid of any kind of intelligence, is unsatisfac- 
tory. It is a life without the ability to know that he is enjoying himself, to remember past 
pleasures, or to envisage future ones. Protarchus readily agrees that such a life might do for a 
jelly-fish or an oyster, but not for a human being (21c-d). 

The abrupt dismissal of the dialectical method speaks, then, neither for nor against the as- 
sumption that Plato himself shares the view that knowledge alone is insufficient for the good 
life. But the very fact that Socrates has good tactical reasons for suggesting a compromise 
does cast suspicion on the compromise itself. His readiness to meet Protarchus half-way says 
nothing about his own position. He accepts without comment Protarchus’ brief dismissal of a 
life of knowledge alone on the ground that a life without pleasure would not be regarded as 
choiceworthy by anyone (21d-e). More importantly, the role that is assigned to knowledge in 
the compromise is a strange one, at least from a Socratic point of view. For, Socrates succeeds 
by pointing out to Protarchus that knowledge is necessary for the pleasant life on two counts. 
On the one hand, knowledge functions as the enjoyer; on the other hand, it is the enabler to 
further enjoyment.’ If knowledge thereby becomes the ‘hand-maiden of pleasure’, it must 
look suspicious that Socrates accepts the compromise without comment as the basis of the 
further discussion of the good life. 

Arguments ex silentio are hardly any good without further evidence, either pro or contra. 
Socrates may in fact have reasons of his own for accepting a mixed life as the best life, with- 
out concurring with the reasons that make his partner agree to the compromise. After all, this 
agreement comes at an early stage in the dialogue. And the very fact that Socrates does not go 


7 21a-d. Cp. Gosling (1975), 183-4. 
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for an easy victory, but introduces instead the ‘heavy armour’ of a new type of ontology to 
determine the nature of both pleasure and knowledge, speaks against the assumption that the 
‘hedonist’s conversion’ by hook or by crook is the dialogue’s chief goal.8 An overview over 
the subsequent development is therefore necessary for a proper understanding of why Socra- 
tes himself may prefer a mixture of pleasure and knowledge to a life of pure reason alone. 


3. The ambivalent nature of pleasure 


Concerning Plato’s rationale for assigning pleasure to the class of the unlimited a brief 
reminder must suffice. Because pleasure does not by itself possess a definite degree, it is 
assigned to the class of the unlimited. What distinguishes it from other members of that class 
is that pleasure and pain are tied to processes of destruction and restoration in living organ- 
isms. In Socrates’ words: “What I claim is that when we find the harmony in living creatures 
disrupted, there will at the same time be a disintegration of their nature and a rise of pain. But 
if the reverse happens, harmony is regained and the former nature restored, we have to say 
that pleasure arises ... , 31d-e” Socrates soon amends this preliminary definition. Not every 
process of dissolution or restoration is painful or pleasant. Only those processes of dissolution 
and restitution that are strong enough to affect the soul give rise to pleasure and pain. Changes 
that remain ‘unnoticed’ are neither pleasant nor painful (33d). 

The basic definition of pleasure as a process of ‘restoration’ or the ‘filling of a lack’ is 
never questioned in the rest of the dialogue. What follows is a long analysis of the different 
types of lacks and their prospective restorations. It is easy to see, then, why Socrates displays 
an ambivalent attitude towards pleasure: it is a phenomenon with both a good and a bad side. 
The good side is that pleasure (or some kinds of pleasure) is connected with the restoration of 
a healthy equilibrium. The bad side is that it always presupposes some kind of deficiency or 
destruction. This is indicated by the way Socrates prefaces the outcome of his critical investi- 
gation: “Pleasure and pain may rather turn out to share the predicament of hot and cold and 
other such things that are welcome at one point, but unwelcome at another, because they are 
not themselves good, but it happens that some of them do occasionally assume a beneficial 
nature. (32e)” 

The lengthy critique of pleasure therefore works out what is right and what is wrong 
about its different kinds (36c-50e). Plato has been frequently criticized for using the word 
‘false’ in connection with pleasure, especially since he uses it in several senses. But this is not 
really a serious objection to his procedure, as I have tried to show elsewhere.° Suffice it to say 
that there should be nothing particularly disturbing about the diagnosis of different kinds of 
‘falseness’, because Plato under that title merely subsumes different ways in which something 
can be wrong with pleasure.!° Pleasures can be wrong because they are based on mistaken 
assumptions; they can also be wrong because they are overrated or inflated. Pleasure can be 
confused with freedom from pain. And pleasures can be wrong, because they are intrinsically 
mixed with pain. Such unhealthy ‘mixed’ states are not confined to the body. The soul itself 
may suffer from unhealthy excitement: Mixtures of pain and pleasure are supposedly the basis 
of human affections such as anger, longing, or malice. With a careful analysis of what is 
going on in comic pleasures Socrates tries to make plausible that such states always contain a 
mixture (47d-50e). Thus, he argues that the seemingly innocent laughter at some fool in a 
comedy is actually a symptom of malice, a kind of displeasure. Comic amusement thus turns 


8 For this question cp. D. Frede (1996), 213-248 
° Cf. D. Frede (1985), 151-180. 
10 For a brief overview over the four types of falseness cp. the introduction to D. Frede (1993), xlv-liii. 
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out to be Schadenfreude, because it implies ill-will against others. If we were at peace with 
ourselves and with others, we would not be amused, but rather pity the unfortunate fool. 

As his critique of pleasure shows, Plato’s main concern is no longer with pleasure as a 
disturbance of the mind or an incentive to evil actions, as it was in some of his earlier works. 
Instead, he is concerned with the fact that most pleasures are ‘intentional states’ in the sense 
that they are about something. The ‘aboutness’ of pleasure is not limited to the objects of 
delight; it also includes beliefs and convictions, i.e. what we would call ‘propositional atti- 
tudes’. Thus, we take pleasure in the alleged fact that we won in the lottery, that someone has 
given us an expensive present, or that my last article has been cited by 25 persons. These 
pleasures may turn out to be unfounded. I have gotten the lottery-number wrong, the present 
was a cheap imitation, the article cited was not mine, but a different Frede’s, etc. There are 
countless such ‘false pleasures’ that turn into pains, once we have become disillusioned. 

The fact that we find ourselves simply mistaken in our pleasures seems harmless enough. 
It becomes less harmless if our entire life consists of mistaken pleasures, because that would 
mean that we have a wrong conception of reality. That would be the life of a fool. Even worse 
is the case of pleasures that are based on a wrong moral attitude towards others, i.e. the pleas- 
ures of evil intentions. A life spent in the cultivation of such pleasures would be the life of a 
villain. 


4. Reason and the ‘third life’ 


All these intricacies explain why Plato is interested in a thorough investigation of the na- 
ture of pleasure that goes way beyond his earlier treatment of that topic and why he regards an 
ontological grounding as necessary. But it still does not explain why Socrates should accept a 
mixed life as preferable to the life of pure thought, given that pleasure is not only open to the 
various flaws just mentioned, but presupposes some disturbance of the equilibrium in soul 
and body, quite generally. Furthermore, there are several indications that Socrates regards an 
unmixed life of pure thought as superior. Right at the beginning of the discussion of the na- 
ture of pleasure and pain he introduces the possibility of a ‘third state’ without either pleasure 
or pain. It is a state of an undisturbed equilibrium: “You realize that nothing prevents the 
person who has chosen the life of reason from living in this state. [...]. It was one of the condi- 
tions agreed on in our comparison of lives that the person who chooses the life of reason and 
intelligence must not enjoy pleasures either large or small. [...] He may then live in this fash- 
ion, and perhaps there would be nothing absurd if this life turns out to be the most godlike. 
(33a-b)” This passage is not the only one where Socrates refers to the third or neutral state. 
He later returns to it several times with approval. At 42d he explains that an undisturbed state 
is possible even if we are not completely immune to change, because we may not notice the 
changes we are subject to. Socrates therefore treats a neutral life without pleasure or pain as a 
real possibility and claims that this possibility lets certain philosophers confuse pleasure with 
tranquillity. Though he thinks that they are mistaken, this does not invalidate the assumption 
that there is such a form of life and that it can be regarded as good. 

The desirability of the ‘third life’ is reaffirmed in the final ontological evaluation of 
pleasure in 53c-55a. As Socrates argues, pleasure is always just a process of generation 
(genesis), and as such it is inferior to the kind of being (ousia) it leads to. “Whoever makes 
this choice (sc. of pleasure) would choose generation and destruction in preference of that 
third life which consists of neither pleasure nor pain, but is a life of thought in the purest 
degree possible.” And Protarchus accepts this verdict: “So a great absurdity seems to appear, 
Socrates, if we posit pleasure as a good.” 
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All this suggests that the ‘neutral state’ constitutes an important undercurrent in the entire 
discussion. It looks like a card that Socrates keeps up his sleeve in the discussion of the good 
life. But why, then, does he not play that card when it comes to the final determination of the 
good life that guarantees happiness? In his final depiction of the right mixture of life Socrates 
totally ignores the possibility of a pleasure- and painless life of pure thought. Instead, the 
mixture is a combination of all sorts of knowledge with true and pure kinds of pleasures (59d- 
64b). What explains this neglect of a ‘godlike’ neutral life of pure reason? There is no indica- 
tion, at the end of the dialogue, that Socrates accepts the mixed life only to please Protarchus 
on the ground that his partner, though willing enough to accept the suggested compromise, 
would never agree to a life without pleasure. Despite the agreement in 55a on the godlike 
state of a life of pure reason Socrates does not provide as much as a clue in the end that he 
regards the mixed life as second best, good enough for Protarchus, but not good enough for 
himself or for the other ‘followers of the philosophic Muse’ (67b). 

As an explanation of Socrates’ unusual complacency some commentators argue that the 
true and pure pleasures in the Philebus are not pleasures of restoration at all and are therefore 
neither based on deficiencies nor subject to flaws. They treat the fact that Socrates recognizes 
as true and good the pleasures of pure sense-perception and pleasures of the mind as a sign 
that the Philebus in some way anticipates Aristotle’s conception of activity (energeia or 
entelecheia).'! Activities are not processes, but the exercises of faculties we already fully 
possess. Their actualization is therefore not to be confused with a process of becoming, and 
the pleasures are not the ‘remedial pleasures’ censured by Plato as restorations or fillings. 
Instead, they are quite compatible with the state of perfect equilibrium. The problem with 
‘Aristotelianizing’ the Philebus is that it does not agree with the text. There are two reasons 
that rule out this option. First, Socrates explicitly denies that the life of pure reason contains 
pleasures of any kind (33a-b). Second, the claim that he does not treat the true and pure pleas- 
ures as processes of filling is plainly false. The crucial difference between the mixed and the 
pure pleasures lies only in the fact that pure pleasures are based on an ‘wnfe/t lack’, an anais- 
thetos endeia, 51b (cp. 66c). That is why Socrates speaks only of the pleasures of learning, 
not of pleasures of pure thought: “Then let us also add to these the pleasures of learning, if 
indeed we are agreed that there is no such thing as hunger for learning connected with them, 
nor any pains that have their source in a hunger for learning. (51e-52a)” Plato is clearly refer- 
ring to the processes of learning and forgetting, not to the exercise of knowledge itself. That is 
why he affirms that forgetting involves no pain, except when we happen to be in need of that 
piece of information. If forgetting is painless, the process of learning is the pleasant filling of 
an unfelt lack.!* That he assigns ‘measure’ (emmetria) to the pure pleasures (52c) is due to the 


11 Cp. Hackforth (1945), 107; Gadamer (1931), 151-158; Carone (2000), 257-283. Carone makes a 
valiant effort to turn everything around: There are two types of pleasure; Socrates’ unqualified assertion 
at 53c-55c that pleasure is a genesis needs to be taken ‘with a pinch of salt’; the gods do enjoy pleasure, 
etc.— There is of course, sufficient uncertainty in the text that justifies unease and the search for alterna- 
tives. Carone passes in silence the explanation that true and pure pleasures are due to an imperceptible 
lack and a perceivable filling (51b: anaisthétos endeia — pléréseis aisthétas). Concerning the gods: in the 
Philebus Zeus is associated with reason as the cause of all that is good, not with a mixture — a genesis eis 
ousian. This is not discountenanced by the fact that the demiurge in the Timaeus’ mythical depiction 
enjoys his creation (Zi. 37c-d). Furthermore, Carone overlooks the association of pleasure with desire 
and love elsewhere in Plato and his denial that the gods are subject to these conditions, and she assumes 
without justification that the gods are tacitly included among the ‘zdia’ capable of both thought and 
pleasure. 

12 One may, of course, wonder why Plato regards learning as painless, given the painful exercises 
Socrates puts his partners through. But Plato does not here seem to take into consideration the ‘cleaning 
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objects of those pleasures: pure colours, sounds, and geometrical shapes, and to the fact that 
such fillings are gentle, not violent, processes. But it should be noted how parsimonious Plato 
is even with regard to these pleasures. We are not to enjoy beautiful pictures or melodies, i.e. 
the compositions of colours and sounds, but only a colour, sound, or geometrical shape by 
itself (51c-e). The reason for this restriction, which will strike beauty-lovers as all too austere, 
is not hard to see: Simple pure pleasures do not allow for variation and maximization, and 
therefore they cannot lead to unhealthy excitement. But this very fact explains the suggestive- 
ness of the metaphor of ‘filling’: the perceiver herself contributes nothing to the influx of a 
beautiful colour, sound or shape — and the experience of this influx, when there had been 
nothing of that sort before or a less perfect object, is pleasant. 

Plato’s silence about higher pleasures of the mind at this point must come as a surprise in 
view of his glorification of the philosopher’s pleasures in Republic book IX. But there are 
good reasons for this restraint. Plato clearly does not want to put the unity of his definition of 
pleasure in jeopardy by allowing for kinds of pleasures that are not processes of restoration or 
filling. Otherwise he would have been forced to assign pleasure to two different genera. That 
is why he makes no exception in his final comments on the nature of pleasure: All pleasures 
are processes of generation (54d-55a). Though the result of a restoration may be good, pleas- 
ure is necessarily inferior to the harmonious being (ousia) that results from such a process. 
Some pleasures are welcome as a means to fulfilment, but that does not turn them into a good 
per se. Just as in the case of health, it is preferable to be in no need of a cure or filling. 

This result seems to leave us in a quandary. Far from settling our doubts as to whether 
Socrates accepts the mixed life as the best state, it strongly supports the very opposite conclu- 
sion, i.e. that he must prefer the life of pure thought. Why then should he agree to a compro- 
mise that includes secondary goods, given that they are based on lacks or defects? Whether 
they are felt or unfelt does not alter the case. Deficiency is deficiency. 


5. The deficient human condition 


Prima facie, the answer to the question why Socrates renounces purism in favour of a 
compromise is quite simple: He pleads for a mixed life not because it is the best of all imag- 
inable states, but because it is the best state attainable for human beings. Though this convic- 
tion is never expressed in so many words in the Philebus, there are several indications in the 
dialogue that support this explanation. We have already touched on some of the passages 
where Socrates affirms that humans are always subject to processes of destruction and resto- 
ration. That is why he does not reject offhand the ‘Heraclitean’ objection against a stable 
neutral state, but simply waves aside the problem of flux with the remark: “So be it!” (43a). 
Socrates is clearly aware of the fact that a ‘neutral state’ that is based on unnoticed processes 
of depletion and replenishment does not get him out of the Heraclitean waters and that such a 
life is not to be confused with the unperturbed life of the gods who are not subject to change 


process’ of the ‘Sophist of noble lineage’; he must be thinking of a more innocent type of ignorance, a 
sheer lack without conceit. 

13 For a further discussion on this issue, cp. D. Frede (1997), 296-306. Carone seems to assume that 
all pleasures of restoration or filling are pleasures mixed with pain, while pure pleasures are not. But, 
again, that clearly goes against the text of 51b. In addition, there is not a hint in Plato’s final summary on 
pleasure as genesis in 53c-55c that the verdict concerns only mixed pleasures. So it is difficult to see 
where Carone’s ‘pinch of salt’(264 f.) is to come from. Given Socrates’ gratitude to the ‘refined men’ to 
whom he owes the insight about genesis, it is hard to see any distance towards that view, and though 
‘eiper’ (54c6-7) may have a conditional sense, this does not discountenance the seriousness of the entire 
argument. 
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of any kind. Even if humans may, with luck, not feel any disturbances for a long stretch of 
time, they are constantly subject to changes of depletion and replenishment. This is what it 
means for them to be alive. Given the inevitable defectiveness of the human condition, certain 
pleasures of noticeable restoration are at least relative goods. 

But it is not just the instability of a pleasure- and painless life that must make such a neu- 
tral life look unattractive in Plato’s eyes. It is, in fact, a tepid state, because the mere preserva- 
tion of that neutral state would amount to a life of timid self-confinement. For, given that its 
possessors are unaware of their defects and lacks, they have no incentive to better themselves 
and their condition. This point can hardly have escaped Plato, and thus he has good reasons to 
prefer a life mixed with certain types of pleasure over a neutral life that contains unacknow- 
ledged deficiencies of all sorts. Moreover, the better types of pleasure, like that of learning, do 
not just make up for some deficiency, whether painful or painless; they actually enhance our 
strife for self-completion and self-improvement. Thus, ‘pleasant compensations’ are to be 
sought rather than avoided, provided that they do not import unhealthy kinds of excitement. 
Plato’s recommendation of a mixed life is based, then, on a positive perspective rather than 
the sad conviction that humans must remain forever incomplete. That is why he no longer lets 
Socrates proclaim that the best policy is to keep the jars of one’s needs and desires well filled, 
as he did argue against Callicles in the Gorgias.'4 True and pure pleasures are to be cultivated 
as ingredients of the good life not just as a kind of spicy addition, provided they do no harm, 
but as incentives to a state of higher perfection. If they are a means to superior ends, they are 
not just ‘remedial goods’, as I first called them, but ‘stimulatory’ goods that cause improve- 
ments beyond the confines of the average human condition. 

That life, even at its very best, is a continued striving for self-completion and - 
maintenance is emphasized much more clearly in the Symposium and in the Phaedrus than it 
is in the Philebus. The inherent incompleteness and instability of the human condition is the 
basis of Diotima’s lecture on the nature of love.!> A brief reminder of her depiction of the 
‘demonic nature’, between the mortal and the immortal, which is due to the love of beauty 
must suffice here. As Diotima sees it, love is a source of creativity for all human beings, and 
it leads the best of them to the top of her scala amoris.'® Similarly, the heavenly voyage in the 
Phaedrus is an indication that Plato regards a life spent in the pursuit of self-completion, 
inspired by the desire for beauty, as the means to achieving the highest form of human nature. 
So, the instigation by desire and the pleasure of its fulfilment are preferable to a flat-footed 
adherence to a neutral state of neither pleasure nor pain, if that is a state that is simply un- 
aware of its own shortcomings, because resting in that case is tantamount to rusting. 

To what extend do these supposed parallels suggest such a reading of the Philebus? At 
first sight, the rather modest kinds of pure and true pleasure, simple sense-perceptions and the 
pleasure of learning, are far removed from the ‘sky-scaling’ enterprises depicted in the Sym- 
posium and in the Phaedrus. But there are at least some hints that those theories are at the 
back of Plato’s mind. Thus, he mentions the beautiful beloved and their ‘courageous lovers’ 
as an analogy of the distinction between being and becoming, despite the fact that the lover 


14 Cf. Grg. 493d-494a. 

'5 Diotima starts out with the depiction of man’s ,demonic nature’ (Smp. 201d-203e) and ends with 
a description of the constant need of ‘filling and refilling’ both in body and soul (207d-208b). The 
‘Heavenly voyage’ in the Phaedrus presents humans with superhuman insights, but it never turns them 
into the gods they pursue (Phdr. 246b-248b). 

16 The Symposium also includes the wish to preserve the good things as a motive for desire and love 
(Smp. 200b-d). This motive is not mentioned in the Philebus, but the inclusion of the concern for preser- 
vation as a further factor in the pursuit of pure pleasures would not present a problem. 
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becomes neither the beloved nor beautiful (53d). And in his final depiction of the appropriate 
mixture of life Socrates welcomes the “pleasures of health and of temperance and all those 
that commit themselves to virtue as to their deity and follow it around everywhere (63e- 
64a).”!7 This latter passage is often interpreted as an indication that not all pleasures are 
fillings of a lack, but some are Aristotelian energeiai. But if we realize that the ‘following 
around the deity’ is a quotation from the Phaedrus (248c) — and refers to the pursuit rather 
than the possession of virtue, it should be clear that such a pursuit is the filling of a lack, 
albeit a filling that Plato highly recommends, because it gets humans as close to their divine 
model as possible, without, however, turning them into gods. 

In short, if Plato regards even the best state in human life as an inherently unstable condi- 
tion, then it is clear why he settles for a mixed life and for the cultivation of the right types of 
pleasure. He obviously has given up on the view that anaesthetizing ourselves is the best 
policy, if that ever was his position. This is why Socrates in the Philebus does not agree with 
the austere anti-hedonists, the dyschereis, who think that tranquillity is the best imaginable 
state (44b-e). Not only do they have the wrong conception of pleasure when they confuse it 
with freedom/liberation from pain, but they also wrongly assume that pleasure should be 
avoided at all cost.!8 

Given these considerations, the marriage of reason and certain types of pleasure in the 
mixture of life (59d-64b) does not represent an uneasy coexistence, where pleasures are toler- 
ated only as long as they behave themselves and leave the mind undisturbed. The right types 
of pleasure are accepted as part and parcel of the processes that not only maintain but improve 
our lives. If the mixture constitutes a concession on Plato’s side, it is a concession not to the 
hedonist, but a concession to the human condition as such. Human self-sufficiency depends 
on continued self-completion and -replenishment, and therefore pleasures are important in- 
gredients of our lives. For analogous reasons Socrates accepts the less precise kinds of knowl- 
edge in life’s mixture. Pure knowledge is not sufficient to solve the problems of everyday life. 
As Socrates points out, a philosopher would be quite ridiculous if he insisted on perfect cir- 
cles or perfectly straight lines when it comes to building a house. We have to cope with less 
pure objects and to use material instruments “if ever we are to find our way home” (62 b). 
Moreover, there is even room for such delights as music. We need such arts, “if in fact our life 
is supposed to be some sort of /ife’ (62c). All pleasures that enhance our sense of beauty and 
harmony are therefore permitted. 

If this is the Philebus’ message concerning the need for pleasure in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, why does Plato not point this out more explicitly? Three or four pointers here and there 
would have sufficed to show that the Philebus presupposes the type of deficiency and perma- 
nent unnoticed flux that is introduced in the Symposium, as well as the kind of divine inspira- 
tion argued for in the Phaedrus. Such indications would make much easier reading of the long 
drawn-out discussion of pleasure, which strikes many readers as needless tedium. But this 
complaint points to our perennial problem with Plato. He seems to hand us the pieces of a 
puzzle and leaves it to us to fit them together. In fact, he seems to think that this is the way 
philosophy ought to be done. Finding the truth is intellectually more stimulating than having 


'7 It is to be emphasized that Plato speaks of the pleasures of the pursuit of virtue, health and 
knowledge, not of their possession. For the use of opados cf. Phdr. 248c; 252c. In Phdr. 266b Plato 
extends the divine pursuit to the use of dialectic, the specific art of the philosopher. 

'8 The confusion inherent in this position (liberty/liberation) is due to the fact that there are, then, 
only two states: pleasure seems to be liberation from pain, and pain the loss of pleasure. Thus neither 
seems to be a phenomenon in its own right, a position that Plato in the Republic calls ‘unsound’ and due 
to ‘witchcraft’ (584a). 
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it served on a silver-platter. This fact, incidentally, affirms Plato’s point about the nature of 
pleasure: even philosophers will enjoy the learning of things they did not know before. 

Despite Plato’s usual reticence and self-restraint, there is actually quite an abundance of 
indications that in the Philebus the focus is on both generation and re-generation of human 
nature. Plato emphasizes the importance of his conception of pleasure as a process of natural 
restoration or fulfilment by using various synonyms, such as apodosis, kata physin hodos 
(32a-b), anachoresis (42d) and kastasis (46c).!9 He confirms it once again in his diagnosis 
that pleasure as a whole is a genesis at the end of his critical review of the different kinds of 
pleasures (53c-55c). Furthermore, at the very point when he first introduces the class of mix- 
tures in the fourfold division of all being, he characterizes that class as a ‘coming into being’ 
(27d-e: ‘genesis eis ousian’). This expression has irritated some commentators who missed its 
point and therefore tried to explain away its impact by asserting that ‘genesis eis ousian’ may 
mean no more than ‘genesis’ alone.” True, the expression need not mean more than that. But 
such smoothing down often does away with important clues. In this case the clue consists in 
the fact that Plato’s ontological division includes processes that lead to the establishment of 
the thing’s proper nature as a harmonious mixture.?! That the third class contains both proc- 
esses and their products is left without comment; Plato may have avoided a disentanglement 
of the two, because he needed to include both among ‘all the things that are now in the uni- 
verse’ (23c). Good or proper mixings are, of course, those that ensure a stable mixture, while 
bad ones have no such results, but lead to an ‘unconnected medley’ and the destructions of its 
ingredients (64d-e). 

It should also be noted, however, that the Socrates of the Philebus has not given up on 
reason as the best thing in human life. Pushpin is nor better than poetry, let alone better than 
philosophy. But since it is not in the human nature to live in the permanent possession of the 
highest kind of knowledge, Socrates recommends a well-balanced mixture as the best state of 
the soul. That is all the dialogue attempts to do, at least at the level of ethics. We do not hear 
more about the kind of life Socrates envisions as best, nor about what occupations in life he 
takes to ensure the best combination of pleasant and intellectual pursuits. It is left to the indi- 
viduals how to make use of the recipe in the choice and mixing together of both sorts of 
ingredients in their lives. If all kinds of knowledge are needed and worthwhile, and all pleas- 
ures that harmonize with them are welcome, then such a life is not confined to the philoso- 
pher, but it is open to everyone with a modicum of rational capacities. This is, of course, in 
conformity with the discussion’s overall aim. The audience does not consist of philosophers, 
but of upper class young Athenians with a penchant for a hedonist life. They have to be con- 


19 The view that pain and pleasure are processes of unnatural intensive disturbance and intensive 
regeneration is also maintained in the Timaeus (64a-65b) — and this model is extended there to the emo- 
tional pleasures and pains as well (69c-d). In the Laws pleasure and pain are treated as crucial incentives 
to action throughout, but Plato does not enter into an analysis of their nature. Cp. Bobonich (2002), esp. 
350-373. 

20 Cf. Hackforth ad loc. Carone (2000), 269 n. 22, by contrast, downplays the ‘genesis’-factor in fa- 
vour of ousia. 

21 The third class of ‘all there is’ is supposedly a mixture (23d) of limit and the unlimited. While 
some expressions support the assumption that this class contains the result of the mixture (23d1: hen ti 
summisgomenon), the use of summeixis (23d7) leaves room for processes as well. The ambiguous use of 
meixis (as well as of the synonymous use of krasis) can be observed throughout the dialogue. Sometimes 
clearly the process is indicated (27b9; 59e et pass.), sometimes the product (46b-c; d; 47d8; 61e7; 63e- 
65a), while other passages don’t allow for a clear decision because Plato refers both to the mixing and to 
its result (47d; 48a1-2; 50b-d). If he uses the respective verbs the product is indicated by the use of the 
perfect tense (46c9; 47a4 et pass: memeigmenon and sugkekramenon 50d6; 61e7). 
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vinced that the mixed life is agreeable to all those who know it. Socrates’ aim is, then, a ‘life 
for everyone’ whose mind is not closed against all argument, as was Philebus’ right from the 
beginning of the discussion. 

If this depiction prima facie attributes an implausibly permissive and ‘democratic’ way of 
life to Plato, then this is due to the neglect of one aspect that Plato never loses sight of, even if 
his readers may do so: the condition of truth. Not just any harmless pleasure that does not 
interfere with reason’s commands is permitted, but only true pleasures. It does matter to Plato 
throughout in what kinds of pursuits the pleasures are taken. Thus, the previous critique of 
pleasure and its ruling out all false pleasures is not an issue that is done and forgotten when it 
comes to the final mixture. This should disarm all speculations that a life filled with illusory 
pleasures is compatible with the dialogue’s final result, provided that the deluded person will 
never find out the truth.2* There are strong reasons for thinking that Plato does not consider a 
fool’s paradise as a paradise, but regards a skewed view of reality as incompatible with a life 
worth living for a human being. Pleasure is not to be separated from its intentional object, and 
only a true object is a real object. 

It is apposite, at this juncture, to remember the restrictiveness with which Plato treats the 
kinds of pleasure that are acceptable to the good life.*3 Plato may no longer appear as elitist if 
he regards the mixed good life as open to everyone in their right mind. But, given the criteria 
for the selection of true and pure pleasures, his conception of the good life is still rather aus- 
tere. And though Plato’s elitism may no longer be as prominent as it is in much of his earlier 
work, it should not be forgotten that the less precise kinds of knowledge are regarded as 
secure only as long as the highest kind is present (62d).*4 There is every indication that dia- 
lectic, the highest, most exact, and purest of all sciences remains in the hands of the philoso- 
phers (57e-58e). 

The dialogue remains silent concerning the practical organization of the best life. There is 
no indication as to who is to ensure that the highest science rules over the lower ones and by 
what means this is achieved. Given that the dialogue’ aims is to determine the best condition 
of the human soul, it is only natural that Plato neglects such questions as well as the social 
dimension of the acquisition of happiness. There is, thus, no mention of the fact that pleasure 
and knowledge are not just factors in one’s own choice of life, but also in the public domain. 
If we want to know how this doctrine agrees with the social thought of Plato’s late years, we 
will have to turn to the Laws, where pleasure and reason play an important role in the educa- 
tion of the citizens of Plato’s Cretan city. But this would be an altogether new issue, which 
clearly exceeds the concerns of the Philebus. 


22 Cp. Irwin (1995), 331. Whether it is possible to live such a life in the long run is one question. 
Whether it is worthwhile to use all one’s energies to keep up illusions is another. Plato’s set of criteria 
for a life that is perfect, complete and desirable by all who know it (20d) would seem to rule out such a 
life on all counts, because the objective look would see that life for what it is. 

23 The ‘necessary pleasures’ that are admitted into the mixture (62e) are those that keep humankind 
alive, such as eating, drinking and sexuality. They are not among the true and pure ones, however, and so 
they are not contained in the final ranking of goods. 

4 The distinction between pure and applied sciences (55c ff.), which leads to the separation of 
“twin mathematical disciplines’ (56d-57e), is confirmed in the final ranking of goods that assigns the 
highest and second highest rank to measure and what has measure, the third to reason and intelligence, 
the fourth to all other kinds of knowledge, and the last one to pure and true pleasure (66a-c). 
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6. Conclusion: The happiness of a life of compensation 


It is worth asking, by way of a conclusion, whether a life of constant self-improvement 
and replenishment agrees with the presuppositions of the discussion at the beginning of the 
dialogue. Socrates, after all, has set up the conditions for the soul’s happy state in very strong 
terms: “It must be a state or disposition of the soul (exis psychés kai diathesis) able to render 
life happy for all human beings. (11d)” This suggests that he is after one such state, not a host 
of different states, like those that constitute the mixture at the end of the dialogue. Further- 
more, there is what I called the litmus-test of the happy life (20d): it must be perfect, suffi- 
cient and desirable for everyone who knows it. How could the mixed life — most of all the 
mixture of a life filled with processes leading up to being, but not attaining permanent being — 
be called ‘perfect’ and ‘sufficient’? As a critic has objected to this interpretation elsewhere, 
accepting such a condition amounts to a confusion of means and ends, given Plato’s own 
explanation of generation and being as means and ends. 75 

Concerning the first point it has to be stated that the very concession that a mixture is bet- 
ter than either knowledge or pleasure early in the dialogue (20b-22b) represents a clear revi- 
sion of the ‘exclusivity-condition’ if that is what the initial position amounted to.7° The denial 
of this early revision would come at a high price. It would mean that Plato is not serious about 
the mixture right from the start, so that the entire dialogue is no more than a wild goose chase. 
Concerning the second objection the following must suffice. It has been conceded all along 
that processes, even pleasant ones, are treated as good only in a secondary sense — as a means 
to secure a good end, while the end is a state of perfection. So prima facie it seems indeed as 
if pleasure is not an ingredient of the best state, but only a means to obtaining it. But this 
dichotomy ignores the possibility of different kinds of perfection. There is the permanent 
imperturbable equilibrium, which only the gods possess. But there is also a ‘dynamic equilib- 
rium’, which is subject to generation and decay and always stands in need of maintenance and 
replenishment. Pleasure is to be valued as an incentive to, as well as an ingredient of, these 
continued efforts. It is not a means to be discarded once the end has been attained. Hence, the 
epithet ‘remedial’ does not do it full justice, though it is hard to find a more appropriate name 
for this incentive to and ingredient of our endeavours. This leaves us with the result that a life 
that consists of the best processes of coming-into-being is as perfect as a human life can be. 
Though it is not the best state imaginable, it is the best state attainable, given the instability 
and imperfection of human nature.?’ That is why all who know it will desire it and treat it as 
perfect and sufficient. 

If this is indeed Plato’s position, are there any reasons why we should share his view 
about happiness, a view which echoes the Buddhist slogan that ‘the way is the end’? Plato’s 
anthropological assumption that human nature is in a precarious balance accounts well for 
some well-known facts. One of them is that we never take pleasure in anything for very long. 
The Platonic explanation should be obvious: once we have had our ‘full fill’ of a pleasant 
sight, taste or whatever occupation, we no longer have any need for it, at least for the time 


25 George Rudebusch, my respondent at the APA meeting in San Francisco in March 2005 made 
this objection against a previous version of this article. 

26 The host of terms used to explain both pleasure and knowledge in Socrates’ initial presentation of 
the contestants (11b-c) speaks against a strict unity of the state of happiness to be defended on either 
side. 

27 This contention quite agrees with the ideal of a becoming like god, the homoidsis thedi, as advo- 
cated in the Theaetetus (176a-c) and in the Timaeus (90a-d). Nowhere does Plato claim that this is more 
than an approach to a godlike state. Human beings never turn into divine entities as long as they are 
human. 
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being, so that the pleasure fades away. In fact ‘overfilling’ will cause tedium and pain, be- 
cause it disturbs the equilibrium in question. The second feature is the strange restlessness 
that is typical of most of us. We notoriously never manage to enjoy our achievements and 
possessions for any extended period of time. As soon as a certain task is completed, we start 
looking for new projects. Not only that. We tend to regard prolonged basking in the merits 
and glory of our past achievements as an absurdity or even as a moral failure. The general 
expectation is that one should ‘go on with things’ and turn to something new, 1.e. to fulfil 
some further need of our own and/or that of humankind in general. Thus most of us would 
welcome an eternal recurrence of the same only if ‘the same’ contains sufficient variation. 
And for most of us it is not the possession of knowledge and its contemplation that gives us 
most pleasure, but finding the truth, solving problems, is our pride and joy, because it en- 
riches our personalities. This is witnessed in some reflections of the German poet Lessing: 
“Tt’s not the truth that one possesses, or believes one possesses, that makes for the value of a 
human being, but rather the sincere effort that one has made in pursuit of the truth. For it’s not 
through possessing it that one’s powers are developed and increasingly improved, but by 
trying to find out the truth. Possession makes one placid, inert, and proud. If God were to hold 
hidden in his right hand all truth and in his left only the ever-active drive for truth — even with 
the rider that I should always and ever err — and he were to say to me ‘Choose!’, I should 
grasp his left hand and say: ‘Father, grant me this!’ Pure truth is for thee alone!’”?® Lessing 
reminds us of Socrates’ promise to go on practicing e/enchus, if there is life after death. Con- 
tinued probing clearly represents the only kind of happy life he could conceive of. 

The inability to enjoy what we have may, of course, be regarded as a defect of human na- 
ture. But that merely confirms Plato’s point: there seems to be a constant flux going on in us 
that prevents us from retaining a permanent equilibrium. Thus, there is an analogy between 
the result of the Philebus and the chief contention of the Laws. Plato makes provisions there 
for the second-best form of the state as the best constitution attainable for human beings. In 
the Philebus humanly attainable happiness it is not a god-like state of permanent (pleasure- 
and painless) equilibrium. Happiness is only the enjoyment of the fruits of our own discon- 
tent: we remain constant hunters on earth. Against the Aristotelian position that the use of our 
best talents gives us most pleasure Plato would insist that the pleasure we get from using our 
best talents is due to the constant — unnoticed — replenishment contained in all exercise, and 
once the replenishment is finished we feel obliged to stop. 

This is not the point to set up a competition between the Platonic and the Aristotelian 
conception of happiness, let alone to come to a decision on this issue, because it would pre- 
suppose a thorough reflection on the advantages and disadvantages of each position. Such a 
decision must depend on our own anthropological convictions, not only concerning the per- 
fectibility of the human condition, but also concerning its stability. If we are convinced that a 
stable state is a super-human task, we may well prefer the Platonic position, if we regard 
perfect activities as within our reach, at least for a sufficient amount of time, we will lean 
towards Aristotle. In view of the complexity of this question when applied to life as a whole, 
we may wonder whether there is a clear way to choose between these two alternatives of 
interpreting pleasure. 


28 Lessing (1778), 23-24. 
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Readers of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics will be familiar with the idea that Aristotle dis- 
tinguished roughly between definitional and non-definitional propositions’, and even that he 
may have recognized distinct methods for acquiring knowledge of these sorts of proposi- 
tions.? I hypothesize that a roughly similar understanding of Plato provides a resolution to a 
longstanding difficulty in Platonic scholarship.? 

The difficulty arises from the following observations: 

1. The hypothetical method described and practiced in the Meno, Phaedo, and Republic 

is distinct from the method of collection and division described and/or practiced in 
Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus. 

2. The hypothetical method is Plato’s recommended method for knowledge acquisition 

in the Meno, Phaedo, and Republic.4 

3. Collection and division is Plato’s recommended method for knowledge acquisition in 

the Philebus.> 

4. Collection and division introduced in the Phaedrus is roughly identical to collection 

and division described and/or practiced in the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus. 

5. The Phaedrus was composed roughly around the same time as the Republic. 


If these five observations are correct, we have three options. First, we might suppose that 
Plato endorses at roughly the same time two distinct methods of acquiring the same knowl- 
edge.® Second, we might suppose that Plato abandons one method of knowledge acquisition 
and proposes a new one in short order.” And, third, we might suppose that Plato distinguishes 
two different sorts of knowledge, one to be acquired by the hypothetical method of the Meno, 
Phaedo, and Republic, and the other to be acquired by collection and division of the 
Phaedrus, Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus. The third option leads in the direction of my 
hypothesis. 

I will not here defend or even develop such a hypothesis. My goal here is more circum- 
scribed. My goal is to consider the observations that generate the difficulty that the hypothesis 
attempts to resolve. Specifically, it is to consider observation [4] as it pertains to the Philebus. 


1 See Posterior Analytics 11.1 89b24-27. 

2 See Posterior Analytics Il. 

3 A version of this difficulty is what Stenzel (1973), 149, calls “the shibboleth of Platonic scholar- 
ship”. 

4 | have been attempting to defend this observation in a series of recent papers. 

5 See Philebus 16c2-3 and 16¢3-4. 

® See Hackforth (1952), 135. 

7 See Kahn (1996). 
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I maintain that Socrates’ description of the finer way at Philebus 16c-17a is a fairly explicit 
reference to the method introduced in the Phaedrus. That is, the method of knowledge acqui- 
sition endorsed by Plato in the Philebus is roughly identical to the method of knowledge 
acquisition endorsed in the Phaedrus. 

My argument has the form of a Moorean argument against skepticism. The allusions in 
the Philebus passages to the Phaedrus passages are sufficiently striking that any evidence we 
have against the identification of the two methods is weaker than the evidence we have in 
favor of the identification. While there are reasons to doubt the identification, those reasons 
generally depend on controversial interpretations of difficult texts, and consequently are 
considerably less manifest than the identity they are offered to debunk. After quickly rehears- 
ing the evidence for the identity, I will look at the most troubling objections. 

Of course, to maintain that the ‘finer way’ of the Philebus is roughly identical to collec- 
tion and division in the Phaedrus is hardly shocking or unique. But it should suffice to dis- 
courage a common misunderstanding of collection and division deriving at least in part from 
Robinson’s groundbreaking study of Platonic method — Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. As title of 
the book suggests, the absence of any discussion in the book of collection and division is a 
consequence of Robinson’s view that this method characterizes Plato’s later dialectic.’ Unless 
we are to follow Robinson and others of an earlier generation of scholarship by placing the 
Phaedrus among the later dialogues (contrary to observation [5]), we must abandon the idea 
that collection and division is a new method of dialectic distinct from the method of dialectic 
discussed in middle dialogues like the Meno, Phaedo, and Republic. While Plato does indeed 
develop this method in late dialogues, his discussion of it in the Philebus indicates that the 
method is roughly the same as the method introduced in the Phaedrus. 

One final preliminary before turning to the description of collection and division in 
Phaedrus. | will be focusing on the descriptions of the method in the Phaedrus and the Phile- 
bus as opposed to its applications. Collection and division is undeniably employed predomi- 
nately in Plato’s so-called later dialogues — see especially the Politicus and Sophist — rather 
than in the so-called middle dialogues, while its application in the Phaedrus is suspect. Why 
this should be so is an interesting question that needs to be pursued elsewhere. But if the 
thesis of this essay is correct it cannot be because Plato has not yet introduced and endorsed 
the method. 


A Quick Review of the Phaedrus 


The following features of collection and division are immediately apparent from the three 
passages in which Socrates introduces the method in the Phaedrus (265c-266c, 273d-e, and 
277b). 

e Collection and division consists of two movements of thought 

e [i] “seeing together things that are scattered about everywhere and collecting them 

into one kind (mian idean)” 

e [ii] “be[ing] able to cut up each kind according to its species (kat’ eidé) along its natu- 

ral joints.” 

e Socrates is “an erastés of these divisions and collections” (266b3-4). 

e Whenever he encounters anyone able to “to discern a single thing that is also by nature 

capable of encompassing many” he follows him as though he were a god (266b5-7). 

e He calls those who practice this method ‘dialecticians’ (266b8-c1). 

e Collection and division is necessary for composing speeches with techné (277b5-c6). 


8 Perhaps also see Kahn (1996), 298, McCabe (2000), 198-199, and Silverman (2002), 9. 
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e Socrates recommends this method and attempts to emulate it or practice it. 


The Finer Way in the Philebus 


After Socrates criticizes those who delight in puzzles concerning one-many in statements 
Protarchus asks Socrates to find a finer way to pursue the /ogos. In response Socrates offers 
perhaps the longest description of collection and division in the dialogues at 16c5-17a5.° 
Socrates follows this exposition with a series of examples of this finer way. 

In response to puzzles about the one-many the gods handed down a method that consisted 
of two stages — positing a single form (mian idean) for everything and looking for it and 
having grasped the one, looking for two or three or however many there are. This latter in- 
quiry does not end until the inquirer knows that the one arrived at by the first inquiry is one, 
many, indefinite, and how many. Plato here suggests that the finer way consists of two stages 
or movements — a movement toward unity or the one and a movement away from unity or the 
one, just as collection and division as described in the Phaedrus consisted of similar stages. 

Lest we miss this similarity, Plato appears adamant in calling our attention to it. Plato 
suggests the divine nature of both methods — obviously in the Philebus by providing it with a 
divine pedigree, but only slightly less obviously in the Phaedrus when he testifies to follow- 
ing around anyone who practiced it as though he were divine. Plato also highlights the sali- 
ence of both methods to fechné. In the Phaedrus, he makes clear that speech making is only 
expert insofar as it employs collection and division and here in the Philebus Plato makes clear 
that the finer way is “responsible for bringing to light everything that has been discovered in 
the domain of any skill (technés)” [16c2-3; Gosling trans.]. And, of course, just as he calls 
those who practice collection and division in the Phaedrus ‘dialectical’ or ‘dialecticians’, so 
in the Philebus he distinguishes between those who practice the finer way incompletely and 
those who practice it completely by describing the former as behaving eristically and the 
latter as behaving dialectically. But perhaps most dramatically, just as he has Socrates de- 
scribe himself as an erastés of collection and division in the Phaedrus, so here in the Philebus 
he has Socrates describe himself as an erastés of the finer way. It is difficult to imagine in 
light of these allusions that Plato does not intend the reader of the Philebus to have the 
Phaedrus’ collection and division in mind. 


Distinct Ontologies 


Nevertheless, not everyone would be sympathetic with this identification of the finer way 
of the Philebus with Phaedrus’ collection and division. In particular, at least two difficulties 
stand in the way of a simple identification — first, that the ontology underlying the two meth- 
ods appears to be importantly different, and second that collection may have disappeared 
from the Philebus. Exactly how the first difficulty is supposed to go is not always clear, but 
the general point seems to be that Platonic ontology is intimately related to his epistemology 
and so presumably to his method of acquiring knowledge.!° Consequently, a change in ontol- 
ogy entails a change in methodology. Sometimes this is put by claiming that collection and 
division in the Phaedrus is ontologically committed. It is, so to speak, a method of collecting 
and dividing forms, or forms of a specific type. The finer way of the Philebus, however, does 
not depend on forms or forms of the relevant type. It cannot. Forms or forms of the relevant 


9 Plato exemplifies the method at length in the Politicus and the Sophist (and perhaps in the Phile- 
bus), but he does not describe the method to the extent he does here in the Philebus. 
10 See Thomas (2006). 
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type are missing from the Philebus. Other times this objection is put by claiming that the finer 
way of the Philebus depends on the fourfold ontology of Philebus 23c-27c. Collection and 
division of the Phaedrus, however, does not. Again, it cannot. The fourfold ontology is miss- 
ing from the Phaedrus."! 

On behalf of the first version of this difficulty it must be admitted that the language of 
forms is abundant in the Phaedrus passages. In two of the three Phaedrus passages Socrates 
describes the collection stage as culminating in one form (mian idean; mia idea), while all 
three passages mention dividing according to forms (kat’ eidé). But similar language occurs 
in the relevant passages of the Philebus. At 16d1 Socrates describes the first stage as positing 
one form (mian idean) and at 20a6 and 20c4 Socrates appears to be referring to the second 
stage as distinguishing forms (eidé, eidén).'* So, language alone does not require a different 
ontology and so methodology. 

Nevertheless, the obscurity of the phrase at 16c9-10 with which Socrates introduces the 
finer way may suggest that the objects on which the two methods are employed are impor- 
tantly distinct. The things that are said to be one and many here in the Philebus have been 
variously interpreted as ordinary sensible objects,!3 forms,!+ both,!5 and a variety of other 
things.!® So, if collection and division in the Phaedrus is restricted to forms, and if the Phile- 
bus phrase is taken to be referring to anything other than those forms, then the two methods 
will depend on distinct ontologies. But each conjunct of the antecedent of this conditional is 
controversial. The allusions in the Philebean description to the Phaedrus’s description are 
considerably more straightforward. So, if the major premise of this objection is to be believed, 
viz. distinct ontologies entail distinct methodologies, the allusions ought to provide some 
evidence against those antecedents. So, we should not yet deny the identity of the two meth- 
ods as a result of distinct ontologies. 

On behalf of the second version of the distinct ontologies objection, the reference to the 
peras/apeiria distinction in the obscure Philebus phrase might be thought to introduce an 
important ontological difference between the two dialogues and so the two methods. Cer- 
tainly, the fourfold ontology of peras, apeiria, mixture, and cause introduced a few pages 
later in the Philebus at 23c-27c appears not to be anticipated in the so-called middle dia- 
logues, and one would assume that the peras/apeiria distinction made use of in the finer way 
passage is identical to that distinction made use of in the fourfold ontology passage. But, 
despite the plausibility of this assumption, difficulties here abound.!? So, once again we 
should hesitate to deny the identity of the two methods based on the denial of the identities of 
the two ontologies. 

Finally, the major premise on which both these versions of the distinct ontologies objec- 
tion depends, viz. distinct ontologies entail distinct methodologies, is hardly self-evident. It is 
certainly true that Plato, especially, recognized a close relationship between ontology and 
epistemology and so presumably between ontology and methodology. Moreover, it is difficult 
to deny at least a subtle difference between the ontology of the Phaedrus and the ontology of 
the Philebus. But methodology identity conditions that require an identical ontology are too 
restrictive. More importantly, we have fairly good evidence that Plato would not require such 


1] See, e.g., Waterfield (1980), 282, and Sayre (1983), 120. 

!2 See also 18c2 where Theuth is described as distinguishing a third form (eidos) of letter. 
13 See Gosling (1975). 

14 See Crombie (1962). 

15 See Sayre (1983). 

16 See, e.g., Benitez (1989), 42. 

'7 See most recently Dancy (2007). 
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restrictive identity conditions. Plato does not distinguish the method of hypothesis in the 
Meno from that method found in the Phaedo and/or the Republic simply because, as many 
commentators believe, the ontologies of the Meno and the Phaedo/Republic are different. 
Further, the elenctic method as practiced in the early dialogues is the same method described 
in the Sophist as incapable of achieving positive results even though Plato’s evaluation of the 
elenchus may be different in these dialogues and even though the ontology underlying the 
method has changed. So, Plato allows the method of hypothesis and the elenchus to be em- 
ployed on distinct ontologies. Why, then, should we think that he would not permit collection 
and division to be employed on distinct ontologies? If it is thought that collection and division 
is essentially in some way tied to a specific ontology the allusions in the Philebus to collec- 
tion and division in the Phaedrus and the differences in the two ontologies underlying these 
two dialogues ought to disabuse us of this thought. 


Jettisoning of Collection 


Of course distinct ontologies is not the only reason for denying the identity of collection 
and division in the Phaedrus with the finer way of the Philebus. Another common objection 
to this identity is that the finer way has jettisoned collection.!® Now, whatever the subtleties 
of methodology identity conditions, one method that consists of two movements of thought — 
roughly from plurality to unity and from unity to plurality — and another method that consists 
of only one movement of thought — from unity to plurality — can hardly be considered to be 
substantially identical. But has the finer way of the Philebus jettisoned collection? 

I think not. At 18a6-b4, when Socrates moves from the examples of letters and music to 
the example of Theuth, Socrates distinguishes two stages or movements of thought — a 
movement from unity to indeterminate nature which has been exemplified from 17a6-e5 and 
an opposite (to enantion) movement from the indeterminate to unity. (See 18a6-b4.) 

It is this opposite movement that the example of Theuth is supposed to illustrate. Ac- 
cording to Socrates, Theuth began by “notic[ing] the indeterminacy of vocal sound” (18b6), 
and after distinguishing the vowels, from the semi-vowels, and from mutes, named them all 
‘element’, the single link that makes them all one and knowledge of which is called ‘gram- 
matical techné’ (18c3-d2). Contrast what Socrates says in the Theuth example, with what he 
says about the example of music which precedes 18a6-b4. In the case of music the process 
apparently began by noticing sound as one (17c2), but leading to distinctions, e.g. low, high, 
and equal pitch, before arriving directly at the indeterminate plurality. These examples to- 
gether with the transition passage between them suggest that Plato means to be contrasting 
two movements of thought — one from unity to indeterminate and one from indeterminate to 
unity. 

Having said this, I confess to running roughshod over a number of difficulties. Let me of- 
fer only the briefest response. 

First, phone, the terminus a quo so to speak of all three examples, is explicitly described 
as both indeterminate and one at 17b3-4. But that is precisely Plato’s point, if the finer way is 
to be plausibly seen as a response to a one-many problem. Things like knowledge, pleasure, 
and phéné are both one and many/indeterminate. To resolve this apparent contradiction one 
should employ the finer way by considering the thing as a unity and moving toward the plu- 
rality until all of the intermediates are completely laid out and determined, or one can start by 


18 See all of those commentators who refer to the method of the Philebus and Politicus as division. 
Sayre (2006), 48-51 and 73-91, explicitly maintains that collection is replaced by paradigms in the 
Politicus. 
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considering the thing as an indeterminate plurality (as Theuth did) and moving toward the 
unity, again until all of the intermediates are completely laid out and determined. Resolving 
the apparent contradiction requires getting hold of the intermediates between the thing as a 
unity and the thing as a plurality. Whether one begins from the unity or the plurality is unim- 
portant 

Second, I have without argument identified the indeterminate with plurality. The short 
answer to this is that if one does not, the finer way will be irrelevant as a solution to the one- 
many problem. 

Third, the familiar words for collection are absent in the Philebus. Two quick responses. 
First, while the language of collection is absent from the Theuth example, Theuth must collect 
the indeterminate phdné into groups of vowels, semi-vowels, and mutes, and ultimately these 
intermediates into elements. Second, the language of collection is not wholly absent from the 
Philebus. As Sayre (2006:49) has pointed out “collections are called for by name no less than 
six times in the discussion of” the fourfold ontology at 23c-27c; (see 23e5, 25a3, 25d5-6, 
25d6-7 (twice), 25d8). There are further issues here, of course, but for now this must suffice. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I hope to have encouraged the belief that the method of knowledge acqui- 
sition described at Philebus 16c5-17a5 — the finer way — is the same as the method endorsed 
in the Phaedrus — the method of collection and division. Consequently, we can no longer read 
Plato as endorsing one method of knowledge acquisition in the so-called middle dialogues 
which he goes on to abandon in the later dialogues. Rather, Plato appears satisfied with en- 
dorsing two different methods of knowledge acquisition at roughly the same time. This calls 
for an explanation about which at present I can only speculate. So I won’t. 
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1. Creo, con varios intérpretes, que el método de la division (MD) constituye la dialéctica 
platonica del ultimo periodo!. Especial importancia, teorica y practica, reviste en el Filebo.? 
Aqui, tras plantear la problematica de 15b1-8, insinuada en 12c-d a proposito del placer, 
Socrates sostiene que, para resolverla, no hay ni puede haber camino mas bello (kaAAt@v 
660¢) que éste del que ha estado “‘desde siempre enamorado (€paotic)’”. 4Se refiere a la 
diaipeoicg? Asi parece darlo a entender la referencia casi literal de 16b5-6 a Fedro 266b3, 
donde el MD se expone in extenso. Apoyandome en ella y la opinidn de otros exégetas”’*, 
mostraré que hay en el Fi/ebo una exposicion teérica y una aplicacion de este método, las dos 
con miras a definir lo que es la vida buena. 

2. La exposicion tedrica responde a la necesidad de analizar el placer (11d8). Y ante todo, 
su identificacion con el bien. En contra de ésta, Sdcrates aduce la paradoja -para Platon, 
principio®- de lo uno-miultiple (PUM): aunque el nombre ndovy sugiere que el placer es algo 
uno (€v tt: 12c¢7), la experiencia indica que es multiforme (moiktAov: 12c5) y tiene las formas 
mas diversas (12c7-8) e incluso contrarias (13a4) entre si. Qué hay en ellas de idéntico (tt 
odv 8) tadtév: 13b4) que hace de todas una unidad que se identifica con el bien? Lejos de 
responder, Protarco confiesa que no entiende cdmo el placer x no seria idéntico al placer z, 
que es como decir idéntico a si mismo (12e1). Sdcrates lo atribuye a que confunde identidad 
genérica y especifica, y le pone en guardia contra esta grave confusion (13a2-3). Cuando vea 
que la que invoca es puramente genérica, se dispondra a buscar las diferencias especificas 
entre los placeres®. Pero ello exige reconocer el principium divisionis. Es un principio natu- 
ralmente admirable (@bo8e1 ... Pavp.actdv: 14c7), aunque genera controversias (14c9). Segun 
él, en todos los dominios de lo real, “lo uno es multiple e infinito (16 te Ev WG TOAAG EOTL KAL 
&reipa) y lo multiple sdlo uno (Kai tT TOAAG ws Ev LOvov)” (14e4-5; cf. 14c8-9). ~Cuando 
genera controversias? No cuando se aplica al mundo del devenir —en que un solo sujeto puede 
tener multiples predicados contrarios entre si- sino cuando se aplica al mundo del ser: a hé- 
nadas (€vid@v: 15a6) como Humano, Bovino, Bello y Bueno, siempre idénticas a si mis 


1 “La dialéctica — escribe Lloyd (1952), 105 — significa siempre el descubrimiento de lo Uno en lo 
Multiple, y en los ultimos didlogos, éste se realiza mediante la recoleccion y la divisién’”. Cf. Hackforth 
(1958), 26; Gulley (1962), 114 ss; Bravo (1985), 172. 

2 Cf. Moravesik (2000), 213-249. 

3 Fil. 16 b 5-6; cf. Fedr. 266b3. 

4 Stenzel (1940), 140. 

5 Cf. Poste (1860), 141. 

6 Hackforth (1958), 15. 
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mas’. Es el “gran celo” que estas hénadas exigen, mas la aplicacion a ellas del MD lo que 
“genera controversia” (15a6-7). Es conocida la noAAn onovdy desplegada por la Republica 
en torno a la hénada Bueno y por el Banquete en torno a la hénada Bello. Pero ha sido un celo 
sin controversias. Estas se desatan cuando entra en juego la d1aipeotic. Y asi parece indicarlo 
Filebo 15a7 y la autocritica del Parménides (129d-e): como, por un lado, defender celosa- 
mente la existencia de estas unidades, y someterlas luego al MD, que hace de ellas una multi- 
plicidad? 

3. Se discute si en Filebo 15b1-8 hay dos® 0 tres controversias. Adhiero a la lectura mas 
frecuente de tres? y sostengo que apuntan, no a las hénadas, que son las unidades en si, ante- 
riores a toda division!°, sino a las ménadas (wovadac: 15b1) que las conforman. La primera 
concierne a su existencia, 0 acaso a su caracter de unidades stricto sensu. La segunda es la 
mas problematica y se formula en estos términos: “y luego, como cada una de ellas, siendo 
eternamente una e idéntica y sustraida a la generacion y la corrupcion, es, sin embargo, lo mas 
firmemente una e idéntica?’”!!. Es como preguntar cémo el numero tres, siendo siempre tres, 
es, sin embargo, tres. Ch. Badham!? ha sido el primero en cuestionar la inteligibilidad de esta 
paradoja: asi enunciada, “nada puede ser mas absurdo”!3. Después de él, pese a sus esfuerzos 
y el de otros intérpretes'* por volverla inteligible, “el problema de 15b — sefialan Muniz y 
Rudebusch — se ha mantenido irresoluto”!>, La solucién que proponen estos autores es la 
distincion entre hénadas, mencionadas por unica vez en 15a6, y monadas, mencionadas en 
15b1. Tal distincién permite la siguiente lectura de 15b2-4: “;Como cada una de estas [m6- 
nadas], siendo cada una siempre la misma y no estando sujeta ni a la generacion ni a la cor- 
rupcion, es, sin embargo, lo mas firmemente esta tinica [hénada]?”’!®. Mientras que la primera 
controversia revela el escepticismo de Protarco para con la existencia misma de las monadas 
placer temperante e intemperante en el seno de la hénada placer, la segunda subraya lo asom- 
broso del PUM incluso si se acepta la existencia de aquellas en el seno de éstas. ;Donde esta 
lo asombroso? {Cual es el sentido de la segunda controversia? La distincidén entre hénadas y 
mdénadas permite ver que ésta se concentra en el adverbio interrogativo m@c y el verbo etvan. 
Si el sujeto de etvat son monadas como placer temperante e intemperante y el predicado 
hénadas como placer, eivai no puede ser un verbo de identidad, sino de inclusion. Por tanto, 
lo que en 15b2-4 se pregunta no es cOmo cada monada es una y auto-idéntica, sino como 
puede incluirse en las hénadas sin perder su unidad. La tercera controversia sigue cuestionan- 
do la unidad stricto sensu de cada monada, pero ya no por incluirse en las hénadas, sino por 
ser participadas por las cosas que devienen: ,¢cOmo mantendran su unidad, sea que estén 
“dispersas y multiplicadas” en éstas, 0 “enteras, pero separadas de si mismas”? La solucion 
del Filebo a la segunda controversia, nica que analizaremos, es intentada en los planos onto- 
légico y metodoldgico. 


7 Es la tnica vez que Platon emplea el término Evac. Antes de él, lo usan Zenén (A 21: cf. DK, I, 
252, 18 ss) y Arquitas (A 19: cf. DK I, 429, 38 ss). 

8 Como propuso en 1855 Badham y aceptaron luego Cherniss, Ross y Striker. 

° Esta lectura ha sido recientemente renovada por Muniz y Rudebusch (2004), 3, que las separan 
por las expresiones mp@tov Ev, Etta y WETH 5E TOUT’. 

10D. Frede (1997), 119 n. 12. 

'l Phil. 15 b 2-4. 

12 Burnet (1855). 

13 Badham (1897) X, cit. por Muniz y Rudebusch (2004) 1. 

14 Incluida D. Frede (1997). 

'5 Muniz y Rudebusch (2004), 398. 

16 Muniz y Rudebusch (2004), 403. 
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4. Ontoldgicamente, la inclusion de las mdénadas en las hénadas es posible gracias a la 
comunicacion de los géneros, defendida en el Sofista'’ y aplicada en el Filebo. Una primera 
alusion a ella en el segundo es la proposicion lingiiistica de que hay, entre las letras de una 
palabra, un nexo unico (todtov tov deopov: 18c8) que hace de todas algo uno e idéntico (Eva 
Kai TXDTA: 18d1). En el dominio ontoldgico, esta se manifiesta en la tesis segtin la cual el 
Mixto (23d1) universal resulta de la ko.v@via del Limite y lo Ilimitado (23d1, 25b5). En fin, 
en el plano ético, la doctrina de la kotv@via tov yévwv hace posible el enlace de los géneros 
placer y sabiduria para la constitucion del mixto que es la vida buena!®. 

5. Metodoldgicamente, la inclusion de las ménadas en las hénadas se vuelve posible gra- 
cias al MD. Asi parece mostrarlo el nexo obvio entre 15b2-4 y 18e9-19al: podemos decir que 
el segundo de estos textos retoma, en registro metodoldgico, la pregunta que el primero plan- 
ted en registro ontoldgico: “;como es cada uno de ellos (placer y ciencia) uno y multiple y 
como, en vez de ser inmediatamente infinito, realiza cada uno un numero determinado?” Era, 
pues, necesario que Filebo 16-18 retomara el MD, no para exponerlo en detalle, como en el 
Fedro, ni para revisarlo, como en el Politico, sino para destacar las condiciones de su aplica- 
cin adecuada. En efecto, de no aplicarse adecuadamente (U1 KaAHs OMOAOyNGEVTA), el MD 
origina toda suerte de embarazos (anions &mopiac), pues destruye la unidad de las ménadas 
y eo ipso la de la hénada que las abarca; pero al aplicarse como se debe (Gv ad KaA@s), trae 
toda clase de satisfacciones (evmoptac) (15c2-3). Filebo 16-17 tiene, pues, la precaucién de 
explicar sus principios y formular sus reglas de aplicacion. 

6. Los principios son de caracter ontolégico y se reducen a tres: (1) El ya indicado de lo 
Uno y lo Multiple, que es el principium divisionis por excelencia. Segun él, en todos los 
dominios de lo real, “lo multiple es uno y lo uno multiple” (14c8; cf. 14e3-4). Es la primera 
condicion de posibilidad del MD. En su formulacion, el verbo eivai es de identidad y los 
predicados év y m6AAa son intercambiables: no es posible describir lo Uno (la hénada), sin 
exhibir a la vez lo Multiple (las monadas) que lo conforma; ni exhibir lo Multiple sin mostrar 
eo ipso lo Uno en su totalidad. (2) El principio de lo Limitado y lo Ilimitado, que es una 
expansion del anterior. Segun él, “todo cuanto existe (...) contiene en si mismo, originaria- 
mente asociados, el limite y lo ilimitado” (16c9-10). Sin este principio, la divisi6n careceria 
de funcion, que consiste en mostrar lo ilimitado que contiene el limite y el limite que tiene lo 
ilimitado. (3) El principio de la comunicacion de los géneros, segtin el cual, entre otras cosas, 
el limite y lo ilimitado se hallan “originariamente asociados” (obp@vtov Exovtov: 16c10). 

7. De estos principios ontoldgicos derivan, en el plano metodoldgico, las “reglas de la di- 
vision”!°, que podemos reducir a las siguientes: (1) “Unir todo lo que se halla desunido e 
imponerle, en lo posible (kat& ddvajtv), la impronta de una naturaleza Unica (Uta ...tiva 
ovo)” (25a3-4) o de “una forma unica (tov iséav: 16d1)”2°. Esta primera regla concierne 
al proceso de recoleccion (ovvaywyn?!), que antecede a la Simipeotc y prepara su obra. Ella 
prescribe que no se busque la unidad “a la ventura” (6mw¢ &v tTOx@oL: 17a1), como hacen los 
sabios de la época, sino ateniéndose a los procesos de induccion y abstraccion, como en Fe- 
dro 249c1. Para ello, hay que tomar algunas precauciones: (1.1) No “ir de inmediato (ed00c) 
a lo Uno”; (1.2) Buscar antes “una pluralidad determinada” (18b2), que conducira a 


17 Cf. Sof. 257 a 10; cf. 252 ass, 253 b-e. 

18 Cf. Hampton (1990), 9. 

19 Cf. Bravo (1985), 188-191. 

20 Esta regla se formula también en Sofista 253d5-6. 

21 Este término es usado técnicamente por primera y unica vez en Fedr. 266b4 (con otros sentidos 
también ocurre en Prot. 322c3, Teet. 150a2, Rep. 526d3 y Tim. 31c1). En el Filebo aparece, en el conte- 
xto que nos interesa, sdlo el verbo correspondiente (cf. 23e5, 25a3, d6, 7 y 8). 
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otras cada vez mas restringidas; (1.3) “no llegar finalmente a lo Uno sino después de haber 
agotado todo el conjunto” (18b3). (2) Una vez descubierta la hénada o Forma unica, examinar 
si contiene dos, tres o mas monadas (16d3-4), siguiendo las “articulaciones naturales’’?; de 
ese modo, no se aceptaran partes (uépn) que no sean al mismo tiempo especies (e151); 0, 
como dice Moravesik?3, que no sean todos naturales. (3) Repetir este examen para cada una 
de las monadas, hasta poder decir, de la hénada que las abarca, no solo que es una y a la vez 
multiple e indefinida, sino “qué cantidad precisa (Om60a: 16d6-7) [de unidades especificas] 
incluye”. (4) Aplicar a la multiplicidad de los individuos la “forma de lo ilimitado (Gmetpov 
idéav: 16d7)” sdlo después de ver qué numero total de monadas hay entre ellos y la hénada 
que las incluye (16e1). Sobre todo en esta regla se ve la diferencia entre el ‘&netpov’ propio 
de las ménadas y el de los individuos que de ellas participan: mientras que el primero tiene 
una multiplicidad finita (es un infinito finito), el segundo tiene una multiplicidad infinita (es 
un infinito infinito)?*. 

8. Averiguaremos ahora cuales son, en el Filebo, el objeto y las metas de la division. (1) 
Y ante todo, {qué divide? Hemos visto que el trabajo de las diaipeoig “genera controversia” 
solo cuando se aplica a i6€a1 como Humano, Bovino, Bello y Bueno (15a7). Podemos, pues, 
concluir que aqui, como en el Fedro (265d3) y el Sofista (253d5-6)?, el dividendum origina- 
rio es siempre io i6éa, una Forma unica. El Filebo habla también de géneros (yévn)°: del 
género de lo Ilimitado (16 &netpov yévn?’’), del placer (16 tig NSoviicg yEvoc?’), del intelecto?°, 
del color?°, de lo blanco?!. Es, pues, una division por géneros (10 kata yévn?2), los cuales son, 
como explica Moravesik3?, todos que se dividen en partes. 

(2) La meta inmediata del MD es de caracter légico: establecer la relacién de inclusion 
entre las monadas y la hénada*4 que las engloba. A ella se afiade, segun algunos, otra on- 
toldgica, peculiar al Filebo. Recordemos que las aporias ontoldgicas del Parménides (13 1a-e) 
se deben a la separacion de los mundos sensible e inteligible. Ellas se resolverian, segin 
algunos, gracias al MD, que, segun el Filebo, descubre lo “intermedio” (WetaxE0) entre la 
infinitud infinita de los individuos y la unidad de la hénada (16e1). Tal intermedio seria la 
infinitud finita de las monadas, que, segun Gulley, tienen la funcién de “to bridge the 
gap”>>, de salvar las diferencias entre los dos mundos. Pero el hecho de que Platén no ahonde 
en el sentido de “peta&d” y se limite a subrayar la distinciOn entre la infinitud finita de las 
especies y la infinita de los individuos parece mostrar que no va mas alla del aspecto cuantita- 
tivo de lo petaébd, que, con toda evidencia, no salva la distancia ontolégica entre el mundo 


22 Cf. Fedr. 265 € 1-2. 

23 Moravesik (2000), 222. 

4 Cf. Gulley (1962), 115. 

25 En el Sofista, el Extranjero se refiere a “nuestras precedentes divisiones por Formas (Kat’etSn 
diaipécewv: 264c1-2)”; y reprocha a los antiguos su pereza en cuanto a Tig TOV Yev@vV KaT’Etdy 
diapeceme (267d5-6). 

26 Cf., por ejemplo, 253e2, 264e1, 266d9, 268a5. 

27 Fil. 26d, 52d1 

28 Fil. 44e7, 65e2; cf. 11b5, 31a9-10. 

29 Fil. 28c4, 30e1, 31al, 

30 Fil., 12e7. 

31 Fil., Stel. 

32 Sof., 253 d 1-3. 

33 Moravesik (2000) 215, 217, 222-224. 

34 Stenzel (1940) 137. 

35 Gulley (1962), 113. Stenzel (1940), 147, cree que, gracias a la division, las Ideas descienden a la 
region de la opinion y la percepcion. 
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sensible y el inteligible*°. Una tercera meta, gnoseoldgica, introducida gracias a una pregunta 
de Filebo, vincula ontologia, metodologia y ética. Tras la exposicién tedrica del MD en 16- 
17, este personaje quiere saber “en qué nos concierne el presente discurso y cual puede ser su 
intencion” (18al-2; cf. 18d7). Sdcrates le recuerda que el objetivo del debate ha sido decidir 
cual de los dos, placer o sabiduria, se impone a nuestra eleccién (18e3-4). Un examen preli- 
minar ha mostrado que “cada uno es uno” (€v: 18e6) y muchos a la vez. Se ha preguntado 
entonces cOmo pueden ser uno y muchos (€v kai TOAAG) y como, en vez de ser inmediata- 
mente infinitos, alcanza antes cada uno cierto numero (tiv& mote cpLOLdv) (18e9-19a2). 
Protarco explica que lo que Sdécrates esta preguntando es “si el placer tiene o no especies, y 
cuantas y cuales son” (19b2-4). Y lo mismo el conocimiento. Concluyamos, pues, que la 
exposicion tedrica del MD ha tenido como objetivo gnoseoldgico la division del placer y la 
ciencia y esto, a su vez, con la doble finalidad ética de determinar: (1) si uno de ellos se iden- 
tifica con la vida buena; (2) cual es el lugar de cada uno en el seno de ésta. Habiendo respon- 
dido negativamente a (1), Sdcrates parece concluir que “ya no tendremos necesidad alguna 
de la division de los placeres” (20c4-5). Pero lo que realmente concluye es que ya no la nece- 
sitamos en funcidn de (1). La requeriremos, en cambio, en funcion de (2). Es lo que parece 
desprenderse de Filebo 27c3-4. En este pasaje, Socrates vuelve a preguntar “qué designio nos 
ha conducido a donde estamos”. Su respuesta es inequivoca: “buscabamos si el primer premio 
debe corresponder al placer 0 a la sabiduria” (27c5; cf. 57a-b). Y en realidad, tanto la division 
del placer, iniciada en 31a5, como la de la ciencia (cf. 55c-59d), persiguen este segundo 
objetivo ético fundamental. 

9. Dadas estas metas, {cual es la naturaleza de la division en el Filebo? Trevaskis sos- 
tiene que en Filebo 17-18 no se trata de divisién3’, sino de clasificacién?*. También Gulley*? 
opina que la diaipeotc es aqui introducida “como un método de clasificacién, no de division 
en términos de género y diferencias especificas”4°. J. Stenzel cree, por su parte, que en Filebo 
15d, 16c y 17a la division adquiere importancia por si misma y “deja en segundo plano la 
obtencion de la definicidn’’4!. Situ4ndome a medio camino entre estos autores, creo que en los 
didlogos hay dos tipos de diaipeotc: la definicional, predominante en el Sofista y el Politico, 
orientada hacia el descubrimiento de la infima species, y la clasificatoria, predominante en el 
Filebo*, ocupada en elaborar un taxonomias de objetos. Mientras que la segunda atiende a 
todas las diferencias -esenciales 0 accidentales- de una clase, la primera solo atiende a las 
esenciales, en pos de la infima species. Para que la clasificatoria sea valida, basta que ordene 
todas las diferencias, aun si son puramente accidentales; la definicional, en cambio, es valida 
si y solo si revela la diferencia esencial, siguiendo las articulaciones naturales", 

10. Qué ocurre en el Fi/ebo? Aunque también averigua cual es la naturaleza del placer 
(iWvtiva mborv éxer: 1206; 45c8), lo que fundamentalmente le preocupa es su clasificacion, 
pues solo asi podra determinar qué tipos de placer y de conocimiento pueden entrar en la 
constitucion de la vida buena. En esta perspectiva, Sdcrates insiste, en 19b, en la necesidad de 


36 Cf. Gulley (1962), 113. 

37 Trevaskis (1960), 41. 

38 Trevaskis (1960), 42. 

39 Gulley (1962), 116. 

40 Gulley (1962), 114, 115. 

41 Stenzel (1940), 96. 

42 Cf. Bravo (1985), 178. Cornford (1973), 171, sostiene, en la misma linea, que la divisién sirve 
para definir las especies, pero también para “la clasificacion de todas las especies que caen bajo el género”. 

43 Cf. De Pater (1985), 181. 
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efectuar la division clasificatoria del placer, anunciada ya mas de una vez*4, y Protarco quiere 
saber si sera él mismo quien la llevara a cabo (20a6). Todo parece, pues, indicar que la abor- 
daran de inmediato. Pero Sécrates no lo hace, e incluso parece descartarla (cf. 20c4)*°. Es, sin 
embargo, notorio que la mayor parte del didlogo esta dedicada a averiguar “qué lugar hay que 
asignar al placer en la vida buena, y qué clases de placeres pueden ser admitidos en ella’. 
{Hay que admitir “todos en bloque”, 0 sdlo “todos cuantos son verdaderos” (62e4-5)? La 
respuesta dependera de “si es deseable todo el género (mOtepov SAov EoTL TO YEVOG 
aonaotov: 32d1-2)” o sdlo en algunas de sus especies. Y es imposible saberlo sin una previa 
division clasificatoria. Sdcrates establece al fin su “punto de partida” (tiv 5€ ye G&PXNV aDd- 
tov: 23cl1), identificando la hénada suprema, a saber, el todo de todos los todos (16 nav: cf. 
23c4), y a continuacion, sus monadas supremas: lo Ilimitado (&metpov) y el Limite (mépac) 
(23c9-10), la Mezcla de ambos (10 d€ tpttov €6 Gotv TodtoLv: 23c12) y “la causa de (tal) 
mezcla” (23d7). Luego se pregunta en cual de estos cuatro géneros (€v Tivt yévet TOV 
EipeHEv@v) se incluye el “placer sin mezcla (ndvcG Kai GpyEerktoc)” de sabiduria (27e1-2; cf. 
60c7-8), celebrado por Filebo y Protarco. Aunque por razones diversas*’, Socrates y sus 
interlocutores lo sithan en el género de lo Ilimitado (28a3-4) y lo describen como ilimitado 
(31a9; cf. 41d9). Pero antes lo ha incluido “en el género de lo mixto” (Ev 10 Kovi@: 31c2). 
Podriamos decir que el placer, lo mismo que “todo lo que actualmente existe en el todo” 
(23c4), se incluye directamente en el Mixto e indirectamente en lo Ilimitado, que es uno de 
sus componentes. Por otra parte, puesto que hay mixtos con y sin mesura (cf. 52c-d), los 
placeres que se incluyen en los primeros, a saber, los puros, pertenecen finalmente al género 
de lo Limitado, y los que se incluyen en los segundos pertenecen doblemente al de lo Ilimita- 
do. 

Los limites de este articulo me impiden analizar los criterios de la division y la misma di- 
vision de los placeres, iniciada en 32c1. Baste decir que ella, al igual que la del conocimiento 
(55d-59d), se subordina de principio a fin a la meta ética de constituir “la mezcla de las partes 
mas verdaderas (Wépeotv GANnBEotKtoOIG: 55c10)” del placer y de la ciencia, que son, para el 
Filebo, los componentes esenciales de la vida buena. 


44 Hackforth (1958), 15. 

45 Rowe (1999), 19, cree que Socrates renuncia a ella porque Protarco mismo se ha convertido a la 
causa del intelecto. Cf. también Benitez (1999), 341. 

46 Hackforth (1958), 112; cf. 5. 

47 Para Meliso (DK B 3 y 4), la infinitud es una propiedad del ser y por tanto una perfeccidn. Ver en 
Fil. 27e7-9, la postura analoga de Filebo en relacion con el placer. 
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Among contemporary writers on collection and division in Plato, it is generally taken for 
granted that collection and division, or either of them taken separately, is indeed correctly 
named a method.? Going by the common understanding of the English word as well as its use 
in this specific context, a “method” is here taken to be a procedure for epistemic progress or 
development towards wisdom, which is such that the structuring or rules of the procedure is 
what ensures the results. I want to question that presupposition, and put forth an alternative 
view of collection and division. Although I believe that the arguments I bring to bear on this 
issue apply to Plato’s work generally, in what follows I will confine myself to the Philebus. 

A particular source of confusion should be got rid of before we proceed. For one might 
think it relevant to point out that Plato indeed lets his characters say explicitly that division is 
a method.? However, Plato of course does not say that division is a method. He allows for a 
characterization of it as a methodos. But it is not certain what methodos is supposed to mean 
here in relation to our entrenched notion of “method” as a particular way of discovering or 
justifying something. I should make it clear at the outset that I do not wish to argue anything 
about what it might mean that collection and/or division constitutes a methodos. Nor do I 
have to, however. For when scholars name and characterize the dividing and collecting activ- 
ity, they do not do so either, but speak of it as a method. 


1. Views on (collection and) division: Ryle, Ackrill, Moravesik 


A reasonable way of opening up the question of division as a “method” in this taken-for- 
granted sense is to do so by returning very briefly to a point in the debate when scholars still 
posed it, or at least asked about issues that lay very close to it. Gilbert Ryle’s work on dialec- 
tic in Plato and in the Academy is still among the viable points of departure for current inves- 
tigations.* His judgement of division, however, is rather merciless. Since it sacrifices reason- 
ing to the benefit of dry classifications 4 la Linneus, Ryle holds that division represents a 
lapse on Plato’s part. This procedure, he thinks, could not have been seriously held by Plato 
as important. Rather, division is a trivial exercise for the philosophical novice. Division thus 
has a place — and only a small one — not as dialectic, but as “a preparation for dialectic”. 


! This text represents a re-worked version of the paper I read at the 2007 IPS meeting in Dublin. I 
am grateful to the audience for their constructive responses, most particularly to John Cleary. 

? If I understand them correctly, two prominent examples of this standard attitude are Notomi 
(1999) and Sayre (2006). 

3 Division is characterized by the Visitor in the Sophist as a methodos (21845, 219a1). 

4 Ryle (1966) and (1979). 

5 Ryle (1966), 141. 
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It seems to me that part of what Ryle was reacting to is the mechanical, un-philosophical 
manner in which many of the divisions are represented, both in the Philebus and elsewhere. 
Instead of argument building on, or countering, argument, we get lines of articulation void of 
argumentation altogether. Rather than reflection uncovering its own workings, we get classi- 
fications (mostly) without justifications. 

However, Ryle’s judgement is all the same a difficult one to defend in face of the textual 
evidence. In the Philebus (16c), division is heralded as a divine gift, as something handed 
over from gods to men. Furthermore, speaking more generally, collection and division holds a 
prominent position in the so-called late dialogues. In short, it seems to be taken very seri- 
ously, and is unflinchingly applied to matters that are both important and difficult. 

John Ackrill (1997), in his defence of division, takes up arms against Ryle’s characterisa- 
tion of it as a “clumsily assembled sandwich” (95). It seems more reasonable, Ackrill claims, 
to view even the actual dramatisations of division as essays in the direction of complete and 
systematic analyses, “fragmentary contributions towards the full understanding the philoso- 
pher seeks” (107). These contributions hint at the “systematic and comprehensive procedure 
set up as an ideal” (108). To Ackrill, its status as late Plato state-of-the-art method is corrobo- 
rated by the continuity between division and the full-blown genus-species ladders developed 
by Aristotle (107). Division is thus correctly described as capable of exhibiting “some impor- 
tant interrelationships of concepts” and revealing “some possibilities and impossibilities of 
combining” (109).° 

This too is a somewhat disconcerting stance, however. For it seems to entail that, al- 
though we may insist that the division and/or collection passages represent what is in fact a 
systematic and comprehensive procedure, this only means that the methodological ideal 
remains unavailable to us as readers of Plato. If collection and division is a method, its true 
nature is only hinted at in the extant texts. 

Julius Moravesik, too, defends collection and division against the idea that they are of 
merely “heuristic value” (1973).’ His defence rests on presuppositions that are in themselves 
not unproblematical, however. Generally speaking, Moravesik’s argument builds on a thor- 
oughly developmental view of Plato. He thus does not attempt to find a way of combining it 
with the other procedures well known from the dialogues, refutation and hypothetical method. 
On the contrary, Moravesik can ignore this challenge. Thus, “the Method of Division, at the 
stage in which it becomes a conscious method, accompanied by an ontological interpretation, 
belongs to the period of the later dialogues, and represents a development in Plato’s Theory of 
Forms that arises presumably out of attempts to encounter the difficulties that the doctrine, as 
developed in the middle period dialogues, ran into” (159). 

It is of course reasonable to suppose that some development enters the picture given a 
long life of writing. But an extreme view of developmental differences frees one from the 
responsibility of trying to see the various methods in combination. And this should at least 
form an ideal in looking at the various aspects of Plato’s works. 


2. The question of division as a methodological inheritor of elenchus 


There are rather strong indications that the purportedly “earlier” method of refutation is 
never abandoned or replaced by collection and division. Thus, the Philebus at one point pro- 
vides what amounts to a mere translation of the refutational moment of dialectic into collec- 


6 With some reservations, Ackrill (1997) thinks division has to do with both the interrelations of 
forms and the partition into kinds (109); this is a position criticized by Gomez-Lobo (1977). 
7 Cf. esp. p. 166. 
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tion-and-division terminology. The depiction of the youth who is beside himself with pleasure 
for having discovered a way of making trouble out of others’ statements (15e-16a) clearly 
echoes the Republic’s worried story of those who abuse dialectic by questioning interlocutors 
into confusion and apparent refutation, but without finding truth (Republic 539b; cf. also 
Sophist 252a-c). The parallel is emphasized even further by the mention of parents as one 
group of victims at Philebus 16a, which clearly echoes the worries in the corresponding Re- 
public passage about losing faith in and respect for parents as an important part of the estab- 
lished authority on good and bad.$ 

It should be noted that the Philebus’ quasi-veiled references to elenchus are not limited to 
admitting past mistakes; rather, what is at issue is how to distinguish use from abuse concern- 
ing one and the same sort of activity. In the Philebus, it seems that what is essentially the 
same sort of play is only described differently than in the Republic, now in terms of “turning 
[every statement] to one side and rolling it all up into one, then again unrolling it and dividing 
it up”.° The description remains purely metaphorical (as twisting and reshaping of the state- 
ments of others the way one might do with, e.g., dough). But we know from Plato how such 
ridiculing takes place, and that is on the form of the familiar procedure of refutation. Elenchus 
thus seems to be irreducible, in the sense that Plato never in his dialogues discards it as an 
integral part of the process towards wisdom. Speaking more generally, it is anyway difficult 
to imagine any “new” dialectic taking over this specific function.!° 

Developmental readings of course do not have a monopoly on the difficulty of account- 
ing for collection and/or division as a method. Developmental readings exacerbate the prob- 
lem, however, in that they claim (in this connection) that this activity takes over from, and 
thus somehow has to perform the function of, bona fide methods like the elenchus.!! And in 
making this claim, they eo ipso claim the status of method for collection and/or division. 


3. Plato’s presentation of collection and division in the Philebus 


Primary examples of division (diairésis) in the Philebus are the story of Theuth’s sys- 
tematic exposition of the letters (18bd), and the exposition of music (17d). Again, there is no 
taste of any separate procedure for discovery. The musical intervals are simply presented 
dogmatically by Socrates, who knows them already. They have been handed down from 
earlier generations, just as letters are presented as handed over from Theuth. Protarchus even 
points out the heuristically inductive nature of Socrates’ expositions, and is echoed by Phile- 
bus (18a, d). In short, there is no concrete hint of division as any kind of separate method in 
the Philebus. 

A particular difficulty with the Philebus is how to relate this description of collection and 
division with the ensuing fourfold division. Socrates’ introduction of the latter with the words 
“a different device will be needed, different armament as it were” (23b) seems to signal a 
significant shift. However, even if we see the fourfold division merely as innovative use of 
collection and division, the passage does nothing to support the notion that we are witnessing 
the representation of a separate method. Socrates says, “Let us make an effort to collect [su- 


8 As an even further correspondence, note the humorous—but, as far as Socrates is concerned, omi- 
nous—threat of violence from the young Protarchus at this very point in the Philebus, which finds its 
ancestral version in similar threats uttered to make Socrates stay for the discussion in the first book of the 
Republic, at 327c. 

9 15e; I quote throughout from Dorothea Frede’s translation. 

10 For corroboration of this interpretation outside the Philebus, cf. Sophist 230a-e. 

11 | thus disagree with Brickhouse and Smith (1994), 3-8, that elenchus is not worthy of the desig- 
nation “method”. 
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nagein] them into a unity again, in order to study how each of them is in fact one and many” 
(23e). Once they go on to do this with the Unlimited, however, there is no investigation going 
on. The right answer is simply expounded by Socrates. 

In practice, then, there is anyway no distinctive process of collection here, but an instance 
of instructive induction (epagoge) from instances to their collective feature, from “the hotter 
and the colder” (24a), and “strongly” and “gently” (24bc), to “the ‘more and less’” (24a, 24c, 
24e-25a) as the mark of the Unlimited. Protarchus is the one following Socrates’ instruction 
here. And once more, he remarks explicitly on the nature of this process of heuristic induc- 
tion, by saying that “it is difficult to follow in these matters. But if they are repeated again and 
again, perhaps both questioner and respondent may end up in a satisfactory state of agree- 
ment” (24de). Socrates then repeats his instructive epagégé for the next ontological division, 
Limit, by means of “the equal” and “double” as examples (25ab). 

Returning to the passages before the “fourfold division’, a further striking feature of col- 
lection-and-division/unity-and-multiplicity is that it is characterized as ubiquitous. For Socra- 
tes says that “everything in any field of art that has ever been discovered has come to light 
because of this” (16c).!2 This is an extraordinary thing to say, and one which creates enor- 
mous difficulties for anyone wanting to claim that Plato is here expounding on some special- 
ized method. The way in question does not constitute anything new, but something which has 
been around at least since the dawn of civilized society. Obviously, what Socrates talks about 
has been around for a very long time, if it is a cause or condition of everything directly apper- 
taining to fechné. And it should therefore not be thought of as anything like a radical innova- 
tion developed only in the late Platonic dialogues. What the Philebus lets us take away con- 
cerning collection-and-division is, on the contrary, that it constitutes an aspect of understand- 
ing which is all-pervasive. 


4. A role for collection and division 


I will now try to suggest a view of collection and division which is able to handle these 
worries. Whereas Ryle thinks division has a place only as a preparation for philosophy, and 
Ackrill and Moravesik that it has a place as part of philosophical investigation, I will attempt 
to articulate a “third way”. 

Ryle ends up with the view that “[w]hat Plato cannot give us is some sort of a decision 
procedure to tell us in any given case what is and what is not a natural kind”. He must there- 
fore claim that “[u]nderlying the whole procedure is an undefined, intuitively introduced, 
notion of naturalness”.!3 My highly tentative suggestion is that collection and division does 
not appear to offer any substantial method for intellectual development because what happens 
in collection and division is the reporting of results. The argument has already taken place, as 
it were, through elenchus, hypothesis, and perhaps other means. In that sense, collection and 
division is really a matter of presentation and not of intellectual development. 

This also gives an elegant twist to the Philebus’ reference to a “way” which Socrates “has 
always admired, although it has often escaped me and left me behind, alone and helpless” 
(16b): the characterization is a clear reference to dialectic as the sort of elenctic activity we 
have seen Plato’s Socrates engage in elsewhere.!+ No other “way”, procedure, process, or 


!2 Cf. also Phaedrus 266b. 

13 Ryle (1966), 163. 

14 The statement forms a parallel to Socrates’ claims to continuity in the Phaedrus, when he says 
about those who are capable of “discerning a single thing that is also by nature capable of encompassing 
many” that “so far I have always called them ‘dialecticians’” (266b-c). 
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method with those qualifications is ever dramatized or described in any text we have from 
Plato. 

To offer some immediate modifications to this initial suggestion, there might be some- 
thing to be said for collection and division as a form of didactic dialectic, with the pupil as 
respondent!5 — although, given Plato’s criticism and downright ridiculing of direct, dogmatic 
transfer of insight, collection and division seems questionable even as a procedure for teach- 
ing. More promising perhaps is the fact that going through divisions seems to provide possi- 
bilities for actualizing one’s insights from several perspectives. By working from a variety of 
angles, one might bring to explicit articulation alternative foci for combinations of parts and 
wholes. Not least in the case of the Philebus, this allows for a new emphasis on an order of 
unity and plurality. For although unity and plurality is a wholly legitimate manner of charac- 
terizing the fruits of dialectic, they have not always been presented from this angle.!° Just to 
mention an example, the search for to hosion in the Euthyphro is structured by Socrates as a 
series of queries into related wholes (greater unities) and parts (divisions within these unities). 
But that dialogue comes nowhere near explicitly suggesting the existence of an all- 
encompassing system of collections and divisions, unities and multiplicities, into which any 
result on the particular question of piety is ultimately to be fitted. 

A final word concerning an element in the text of the Philebus which might corroborate 
the idea that division does give a means of repetition or rehearsal, of reminding oneself of the 
results one has already reached, of holding on to the picture.'7 The Egyptian god Theuth is 
brought into the argument of the Philebus as the inventor of division (18b). While it is true 
that Plato seems to have a tendency to trace things worthy of respect to Egypt (not least be- 
cause age lends respect, and Egypt to Plato boasts the oldest traditions), it is still of interest to 
consider what the more specific connections might mean. The discovery of division is in the 
Philebus exemplified by an analysis of speech sounds, which in its turn constitutes a basis for 
literacy. Theuth’s ties to literacy are articulated in his other Platonic appearance as well, in the 
Phaedrus. Interestingly, however, the Phaedrus passage forms part of Plato’s famous attack 
on literacy, as king Thamus is there made to criticize Theuth’s invention of writing as not an 
art to improve memory, but an art to destroy it. According to Thamus, literacy “will introduce 
forgetfulness into the soul of those who learn it: they will not practice using their memory 
because they will put their trust in writing, which is external and depends on signs that belong 
to others, instead of trying to remember from the inside, completely on their own”.!8 Perhaps 
Plato in the Philebus allows Theuth to make amends. While his role in the Phaedrus was the 
invention of writing, Plato in the Philebus uses the same story to uncover the principle behind 
writing. Division is what makes writing possible, and at the same time provides the pattern for 
Plato’s recipe against forgetfulness. While division in the Philebus is not a method for devel- 
opment, painstakingly articulating the joints of the world might be the best aide-mémoire for 
the person who knows it all. Division is then the ideal mode not of discovering, but of re- 
membering. 


'5 As for parallel features in the Sophist, Blondell (2002), 337, points out that the Visitor’s heavily 
expository manner concerns all of his three modes of verbal interaction with those present, division, 
paradeigma, and myth (ibid., 338). 

16 There is a related difficulty here, concerning a possible shift in Plato’s dialogues from a vision of 
the forms as separate and paradigmatic in the so-called Middle dialogues, to a conception of them as 
interlaced (and perhaps no longer paradigmatic) in these later, “pseudo-dialogic” works of division and 
collection. For an inspired reading of the rationale for paradigmatic relations in Plato, cf. Mann (2000). 

'7 Cf. in this connection also the “charms” mentioned in several dialogues, among them the Phaedo 
(114d). 

18 275a; I quote from the translation by Alexander Nehamas and Paul Woodruff. 
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The Divine Method in Plato’s Philebus 


Mary Louise Gill 
Brown University 


Is the divine method in the Philebus the same as division, the method Plato describes in 
the Phaedrus and uses in the Sophist and Statesman? In his seminal paper, “In Defence of 
Platonic Division,” John Ackrill argued that Platonic division covers a variety of techniques 
and that he used it for several different purposes.! If we accept that assessment, the divine 
method in the Philebus can certainly be called division. Even so, it differs sufficiently from 
ordinary division that we should distinguish them. So I begin by characterizing division and 
its companion procedure, collection, which Socrates describes in the Phaedrus and the Eleatic 
Stranger applies in the Sophist and Statesman. 


I. Collection and Division 


Collection and division aim to define a specific kind — for instance, the angler, the soph- 
ist, or the statesman — by locating it (or its essential activity) at the bottom of a genus-species 
tree. 

According to the Phaedrus, collection gathers into one form (€ic lav 1Seav) disparate 
items that have some salient feature in common (Phdr. 265d3-5).? Often the inquirer then 
divides that form into sub-kinds. In Plato’s actual practice the items collected can be so het- 
erogeneous that virtually the only feature they all share is the one he wishes to single out.4 For 
instance, early in the Sophist the Stranger collects farming, all care of mortal body, manufac- 
ture, and imitation into one group, which he labels productive art (Sph. 219a10-b12). He then 
gathers learning, recognition, money-making, combat, and hunting into one group, which he 
calls acquisitive art (Sph. 219c2-8). Since productive and acquisitive art are the two main sub- 
kinds of art or expertise (techné) in the Sophist, selecting the sub-kinds is very important. 


! Ackrill (1970), 373-92. 

2 Collection without division often occurs in the Socratic dialogues, at the start of an investigation. 
When Socrates asks an interlocutor the question “What is X?” the respondent typically first answers by 
giving some sort of list — e.g., Euth. 5d8-e2, and Meno 71e1-72a5. A similar passage opens the investiga- 
tion of knowledge in the Theaetetus (Tht. 146c7-d3). Each time Socrates objects to the list and wants to 
know what all the items have in common, what it is that makes them all examples of one kind. The list 
plays a valuable part in getting the investigation started, because reflection on the items enumerated can 
help one recognize the common character they share. Cf. the discussion of images at Sph. 239c9-240a6. 

3 This heterogeneity may explain why some scholars (e.g., Lane (1998), 14) deny a role to collec- 
tion in the Sophist and Statesman or attribute to it a minor place. Hackforth (1945), 26, claims that only 
one instance of collection occurs in the Sophist and Statesman, the collection of household chores (filter- 
ing, sifting, winnowing, and so on) to form the art of separation (Sph. 226a6-c3). Cf. Cornford (1935), 
177. 
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Collections can occur at any stage of a division. For example, in the middle of the first 
division of the sophist, the Stranger collects piracy, enslavement, tyranny, and the whole art 
of war into an intermediate kind and tags it hunting by force (Sph. 222c5-7). Sometimes he 
makes a collection and then refuses to name the kind collected. In the Statesman he brings 
together the arts of the interpreter, the coxswain, the seer, and the herald, which all pass on 
the directions of others, but leaves it to someone else to name the kind (Stm. 260d11-e9; cf. 
Sph. 267a11-b2). 

In addition to marking out a kind to divide, a collection can yield a preliminary sketch of 
the target, the item whose definition is sought in a division. The most prominent collection in 
the Statesman assembles the statesman, the king, the slave-master, and the household mana- 
ger into one group (Sim. 258e8-11), and the visitor claims that although we call these people 
by different names, they all have in common a power to maintain their rule (apyx1}) by the 
strength of their understanding (oUveoic) with little use of their hands and bodies (259c6-8). 
This rough outline suggests a wide kind to divide and guides the first steps of the division. 
Since the statesman and his kinsmen control others by means of knowledge without personal 
physical force, the guest starts his division from knowledge (motu), which he immedi- 
ately divides into practical and theoretical. He then pursues his target down the branch that 
stems from theoretical knowledge.> 

Division starts with a kind, which often results from a collection, and breaks it into sub- 
kinds, preferably two. The Phaedrus states that we should divide the kind at its natural joints 
and not hack off parts like a bad butcher (Phdr. 265e1-3). The image suggests that there is 
one natural way to divide up a kind, but Plato’s practice tells against this assumption. At the 
beginning of the Statesman, the visitor pretends that the sophist, as well as the statesman, has 
a certain kind of knowledge (émotmpn),° and he says that we must divide the various sorts of 
knowledge, as we did in the case of the sophist, but not in the same place (Stm. 258b3-c1). 
Whereas on the previous round he marked off knowledge (actually techné) into productive 
and acquisitive, and later into separative, this time he divides it into practical and theoretical 
(Stm. 258c3-e7). The natural joints are determined by the lowest kind — the target to be de- 
fined — not by the kind divided.” 

Dichotomous division can articulate the results of an investigation, as in the final division 
of the sophist, but more often it assists in the discovery of a correct definition, though it suc- 
ceeds in only the very simplest cases, like the angler.’ Division reveals a definition in that 


4 The idea of ruling/controlling (&pxelv) recurs throughout the dialogue, and especially at the end: 
Stm. 260e8-9, 275a3-6, 304b11-c2, 304c4-5, 305a1-2, 305d1-5, 305e2-6, and 311b7-c7. 

5 Aristotle’s Politics opens by recalling Plato’s collection, which he then criticizes. Whereas Plato 
thought the statesman, king, household manager, and slave-master belong to the same kind and differ 
from one another only in the number of their subjects (Stm. 259b9-10), Aristotle thinks these rulers and 
managers differ in kind (Pol. I.1, 1252°7-23). Given how seriously Aristotle takes Plato’s proposal, one 
suspects that he missed the preliminary nature of the collection, which aims only to reveal some common 
features of the target kind. The collection of the target kind comes at the very beginning of Plato’s inves- 
tigation, not at the end. Later we learn that lots of people called “statesmen” do not deserve the name at 
all (Stm. 303b8-c5), and — though the Stranger does not make the point explicitly — the household man- 
ager and slave-owner later drop out because they do not rule over the whole city, as the statesman-king 
does (Stm. 275a3-6, 305e2-6). 

© Note the kat at S¢m. 258b4: we must posit the statesman as weil as the sophist among the know- 
ers. Sayre (2006), 16-17, emphasizes this point. 

7 Cf. Cavini (1995), 123-38, 131. 

8 Some scholars (e.g., Crombie (1963), II: 382) observe that division falls short as a method of dis- 
covery and so conclude that it serves as a method of exposition instead. In my view these scholars mis- 
construe the role of division in discovery. 
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case, because an angler engages in a single, simple, observable activity, which everyone 
agrees on. In harder cases like the sophist and the statesman division runs aground, because 
the method itself cannot guarantee that we attend to an object’s essential features, nor even 
that we have in view the right object. The Stranger calls attention to this problem at the be- 
ginning of the investigation into the sophist (Sph. 218b6-c7). People use the word “‘sophist” in 
conversation and think they mean the same thing by the name, but often they mean quite 
different things. This difficulty is stressed by the numerous divisions of the sophist, which 
pick him out by various accidental features; the problem becomes especially plain in the sixth 
definition, which picks out Socrates, who is not a sophist at all but merely called one.? In my 
view dichotomous division, when applied to hard topics, is a preliminary and exploratory 
technique, whose unsatisfactory outcome brings to light a puzzle about the target kind, which 
must be handled by some other means or at least in conjunction with some other method.!° 
Thus the sophist turns up, not at the tip of a single branch, but at the tips of branches all over 
the tree. This odd result tells us something important about the sophist: he appears to have 
many sorts of expertise which he does not actually have; indeed he produces those false 
appearances.'! That insight, made possible by the earlier divisions, will finally allow the 
inquirers to track down the sophist. The statesman, on the other hand, occupies the tip of a 
single branch, but he is not alone at the terminus: many rivals contend that they, too, rear the 
human flock (Stm. 267e7-268a4). This rivalry, exposed by the division, reveals something 
important about the statesman. 

Dichotomous division does not uncover the statesman’s essential nature. Instead, the visi- 
tor pursues a new technique in the later part of the Statesman, which he calls “division by 
limbs” (Sim. 287c3-5), and uses it first to distinguish the weaver from other clothes-makers 
and then to distinguish the statesman from others who look after human beings. Here he starts 
with the kind delivered by the earlier dichotomous division, which captured too much, and 
step by step marks off kinds ever more closely related to the target — in the case of the states- 
man, the farmers, later the priests, and finally his closest kin, the teachers, generals, orators, 
and judges. He ultimately defines the statesman in relation to the others as one who directs 
and coordinates their activities for the good of the city and its citizens. Division by limbs 
resembles ordinary division in seeking to define a specific kind and in its occasional use of 
dichotomous partitions. But the differences from ordinary division justify regarding it as a 
distinct procedure. Unlike ordinary division, which identifies a pair of kinds and then aban- 
dons one to investigate the other, division by limbs maps the whole terrain. All kinds within 
that domain share a common object, but those marked off are subordinate to the target kind. 
Plato’s Stranger defines the statesman not merely in opposition to the others, but as directing 
and exploiting their activities to serve his own goal. 

This review indicates that Plato does not bring a single rigid technique to his various in- 
vestigations, but instead allows his topic to dictate the appropriate method. The Philebus uses 
ordinary dichotomous division to define exact philosophical knowledge (55c4-59d9), but 
ignores it in the investigation of pleasure. If the Philebus resembles other late dialogues, we 
should ask: Why is the topic of the Philebus puzzling? What method or methods might solve 
that problem? 


° Cf. the Phaedrus, which talks about two different things called “love.” They fall under the same 
wider kind, madness, but one is a human illness, the other divine inspiration (esp. Phdr. 265e1-266b1). 

10] discuss this issue in more detail in Gill (2009). 

1! Cf. Notomi (1999), 78-87. 
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II. Puzzles about One and Many 


The Philebus asks: what state or disposition of soul can make life happy for all human 
beings? (11d4-6). Philebus champions pleasure, Socrates intelligence. To decide the contest, 
Socrates and Protarchus (who takes over Philebus’s part in the debate) must first understand 
the nature of their respective candidates. There is a puzzle about them, and especially about 
pleasure. Pleasure — one thing — takes many shapes unlike one another (12c4-8). Is pleasure 
always one and the same, as Protarchus maintains, even though some pleasures are good, 
some bad? Or does pleasure resemble color — a determinable genus — which divides into 
determinate and opposed species, such as black and white? (12e3-13a5). 

To answer the question about pleasure, Socrates says that they must confront a remark- 
able problem about one and many (14c7-10). Protarchus wonders if Socrates has in mind the 
problem that he, Protarchus, is one man but also many: large Protarchus, small Protarchus, 
heavy Protarchus, light Protarchus (14c11-d3). No, says Socrates, that problem is common- 
place. Nor does he care about one Protarchus with many limbs and other parts (14d4-e4). 
Instead, Socrates attends to puzzles about things that do not come to be and pass away — one 
man, one ox, one beautiful and one good. These, too, are one and many, and bitter contro- 
versy surrounds their division (S\atpeoic) (15al-7). The mention of division has prompted 
scholars to take the new one-many puzzles to concern the division of kinds into sub-kinds. 
But why mention man and ox, which should be determinate kinds located at the bottom of a 
genus-species tree, rather than a higher determinable kind like animal, if the issue is division 
of kinds into sub-kinds?!* The one-many problems about Protarchus should guide our under- 
standing of the new one-many problems. Intelligible objects like man and ox admit similar 
puzzles: they, too, have many properties and many parts.!3 These intelligible objects are one, 
many, and unlimited in much the same way that sensible objects like Protarchus are (cf. 14d8- 
e4). 

Socrates announces that the division of intelligible objects like man and ox give rise to 
several controversies. The text as printed by Burnet marks out three questions, but the second 
question has seemed so peculiar that some scholars fold it into the third.!4 I think that the 
upcoming discussion and illustrations of method focus on the second question distinguished 
in Burnet’s text. Fernando Muniz and George Rudebusch have proposed a plausible analysis 
in their paper, “Plato Philebus 15B: A Problem Solved.”!> On their view the passage distin- 
guishes two sorts of units, on the one hand, man, ox, the beautiful, and the good, which Plato 


12 For the objection, see D. Frede (1993), xxii. Barker (1996), 164, responds that we can divide ox 
into its varieties, Alderney, Hereford, Aberdeen Angus, and so on. Cf. Meinwald (1996), 101. This 
observation does not meet the objection: varieties of ox are not distinct species, but relate to the kind in 
the way that white man and black man relate to man. Varieties differ from one another in their accidental 
features, not essential features. 

13 Meinwald (1996), 98-101, argues that we should bring the second problem about Protarchus — 
that he is divisible into limbs — to the one-many problem about kinds, and she takes that problem to 
concern genus-species trees. In my view both problems about Protarchus are relevant, and neither con- 
cerns such trees. For a different view of the relevance of the two problems about Protarchus to the new 
one-many problem, see Delcomminette (2002). 

14 E.g., Hackforth (1945), 20 and n. 1; Gosling (1975), 5, 143-47; and D. Frede (1993), xx—xxii, 6- 
7. Bury (1897), 13-14, 215-16, discusses older efforts to resolve the issue, and Muniz and Rudebusch 
(2004), 395-98, discuss a variety of recent proposals. 

15 Muniz and Rudebusch (2004). 
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calls “‘henads,” and on the other, units a henad divides into, which he calls “monads.”!® Con- 
troversy arises when a henad divides into monads. What is the status of such monads, and 
how do they relate to the original henad and to sensible objects? 

I translate the passage as follows, using brackets for clarifications and starting with Soc- 
rates’ statement of the area of controversy. 


SOC: ...But when someone attempts to posit man as one (eva dvOpcoTrov) and ox as one and 
the beautiful as one and the good as one, the great zeal concerning these henads (EvaScov) and 
others like them results, with division (ueT& S1a1peoecsc), in controversy. 


PROT: How? 


SOC: First (1), if we should suppose that there are some such monads (uovadac) really being 
[into which a henad divides]. Then (2) how [we should suppose that] these [monads] in turn, 
although each is always one and the same and admits neither generation nor destruction, none- 
theless are very securely that one [henad]. And after that (3) [we must suppose that] in the 
things that come to be in turn and are unlimited, one and the same monad comes to be at the 
same time in one and many, whether we must posit it as scattered and multiplied or as a whole 
separate from itself — which would seem most impossible of all. These problems about one 
and many, and not those, Protarchus, are causes of every difficulty if not properly settled, and 
of progress if they are. (15a4-c3) 


Consider each of the three questions: 


Question 1: Should we suppose that there are some such monads really being [into which 
a henad divides]? (15b1-2) 


No controversy arises about the existence of henads like man. Instead, controversy arises 
about the existence of a plurality of intelligible monads into which an original henad divides. 
Muniz and Rudebusch give wise man and foolish man as examples, analogous to tall Pro- 
tarchus and short Protarchus.!7 No wonder that the existence of such monads gives rise to 
controversy, but as we shall see, the upcoming discussion and illustrations of the divine 
method call for the existence of precisely such peculiar units. 


Question 2: How should we suppose that these [monads] in turn, although each is always 
one and the same and admits neither generation nor destruction, nonetheless are very se- 
curely that one [henad]? (15b2-4) 


Readers who do not distinguish monads from henads complain that the question is nonsense, 
but it is not nonsense, if we appreciate the distinction. Notice that the main sentence (with 
words italicized) asks how these (i.e., several) eternal monads are that one.'8 How, for exam- 
ple, are wise man and foolish man that one henad man? The question resembles those asked 
about sensible objects: How are tall Protarchus, short Protarchus, and all his limbs very se- 
curely one Protarchus? Leave aside wise man and foolish man, and consider a different group 
of monads. Man is the object of many different sciences but figures in those sciences in dif- 


16 The word Evac occurs at 15a6 for the first time in extant Greek literature. If Plato did not intend 
to distinguish between henads and monads, it is surprising that he coined a new word derived from the 
adjective €v, given that the word pdvac, which he uses in the next paragraph, was readily available. 

17 Muniz and Rudebusch (2004), 399. 

18 Delcomminette (2002), 35-37, takes the question this way and understands the plural to refer to 
the parts of the /ogos of a species. The problem of unity then concerns the unity of a /ogos obtained by 
division. An objection to this interpretation is that the illustrations of the upcoming divine method (dis- 
cussed below) fail to illustrate it. 
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ferent ways.'? Human biology studies human morphology and evolution in relation to other 
biological kinds; human medicine studies human anatomy, health and disease; statecraft 
studies humans as social beings who live in organized communities. Each science focuses on 
certain features of humans and ignores others. Nonetheless, all deal from their various per- 
spectives with one and the same object: man.2° A good question: How are the objects studied 
by statecraft and biology very securely that one core object, man? That is Question 2. 


Question 3: Must we suppose that in the things that come to be in turn and are unlimited, 
one and the same monad comes to be at the same time in one and many, whether we 
must posit it as scattered and multiplied or as a whole separate from itself — which would 
seem most impossible of all? (15b4-8) 


Question 3 does not repeat the Whole-Part Dilemma in the Parmenides (Prm. 130e4- 
131e7), which asked how a form can be present in many individuals and still be one. Here 
Socrates mentions both options canvassed in the Parmenides and applies them to items (mo- 
nads) into which a form divides. He does not decide between the alternatives. In the Philebus 
he asks whether we should grant the paradoxical conclusion of that argument, that one intelli- 
gible object (here a monad) comes to be in one and many, and indeed unlimited changing 
things, and so is not only one but also many because of its many instances. In the upcoming 
description and illustrations of the divine method, Socrates grants the conclusion, and in so 
doing treats intelligible monads as universals in Aristotle’s sense: one and the same universal 
can be in many different things at the same time, and thus be both one and many.?! 


Il. The Divine Method 


Like ordinary collection and division, the divine method in the Philebus consists of two 
procedures — a division procedure and a collection procedure — which Socrates describes 
separately. The divine method differs from standard division in that the target investigated is 
the kind divided, not something that kind divides into. The main passage, 16c5-17a5, spells 
out the analytic procedure. The second passage, 18a6-b4, recalls the first procedure and then 
briefly describes the second. One or two illustrations follow each description. We begin with 
the first account of the method:?2 


A gift of the gods to men, as it appears to me, was thrown down from the gods by some Pro- 
metheus together with a fire exceedingly bright; and the ancients, who are better than we are 
and live closer to the gods, passed down this report that all things ever said to be are from one 
and many, and have limit and unlimitedness naturally in them. 


19 Cf. Gosling (1975), 175-76. 

20 The fact that different sciences deal with their object in different ways confuses Socrates the 
Younger in the Statesman (Stm. 262a3-7). He thinks that man is the object of the statesman’s art in much 
the same way that cows and sheep and pigs are the objects of various sorts of herding. The Eleatic 
Stranger pursues that idea to its absurd conclusion, and defines statesmanship as the rearing of the two- 
footed, non-interbreeding, hornless, footed, terrestrial, tame herd (Stm. 267a8-c3). Young Socrates 
misconceives the aspect of humans relevant to statecraft. I discuss this issue in M. L. Gill (2009). 

21 Aristotle, Int. 7, 17°39-40; Met. Z.13, 1038°11-12; Z.16, 1040°25-26. 

22 Gosling (1975), 153-81, 185-206, helpfully distinguishes three main ways of interpreting this 
passage and the later fourfold division of kinds (23c1-27c2) and evaluates their success in addressing a 
series of points (155, 186). My interpretation belongs to the third variety, like his, and shares similar 
advantages. Sayre (1983), ch. 3 and Appendix C, locates his own approach in the Gosling tradition, but 
the similarity in his case is Plato’s use of Pythagoreanism, and on that point I follow neither Gosling nor 
Sayre. 
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Since things have always been organized in this way, [they say] that we must on each occasion 
seek by positing one form (ulav iSéav) for everything — for we will find it in [that thing] 
(Evoucav). Then if we grasp it, after one we must consider two, if there are in some way two, 
and if not, three or some other number. And in turn [the inquirer must consider] in the same 
way each of those ones (Tcdv Ev Ekelvoov), until he sees that rhe one at the beginning (TO kat 
apXac Ev) is not only one and many and unlimited, but also how many (611600) it is. And he 
must not apply the form of the unlimited (trv ToU atreipou iSéav) to the plurality (TATBoc) 
until he observes every number of it (avTOU) between the unlimited and the one, and only then 
say good-bye to each one (10 év EkaoTov) of the many by letting it go into the unlimited. 


The gods, as I said, passed it down to us to inquire and learn and teach one another in this 
way. But clever men nowadays make a one (ev) and many (ToAAG) quicker or slower than 
they should, any old way, and after the one [they make] unlimiteds immediately, while the in- 
termediates (Ta yéoa) escape them. (16c5-17a3) 


This method is analytical, like ordinary division, since it starts with a one and divides it into 
many. But on analogy with the old one-many problems, the intelligible object divides into 
ones which are features or parts of it (16d8). We aim to find that the one at the beginning is 
not only one and many and unlimited, but also how many it is (16d5-7). 

A page later Socrates summarizes this procedure and adds a second, which operates in 
reverse: 


Just as when [an inquirer] grasps some one or other, he must not, as we say, look immediately 
to the nature of an unlimited but to some number, so also conversely (TO Evavtiov) when he is 
forced first to grasp the unlimited, he must not immediately [look] to the one, but observe 
some number in each case, which contains some plurality (1An80c...T1), and go in the end 
from all to one. (18a7-b3) 


This method looks like a collection procedure because it starts with a plurality and arrives at a 
one. But instead of starting with many distinct determinate items that have some feature in 
common, as in a typical collection, we start with an undifferentiated (unlimited) manifold and 
discover step by step the oneness of that. 

Understandably these abstract descriptions leave Protarchus confused. Socrates illus- 
trates both parts of the method and helpfully uses the example of phonology twice. 


IV. Phonology and Music 


Socrates tells Protarchus that the method will be clear if he thinks about something he has 
already learned, the letters. As described in the first part of the divine method, he posits one 
form — phoné, sound — which he says is both one and unlimited in multitude: 


Sound (cov) which goes through the mouth of all and each of us is one (uic), and again 
unlimited in multitude (&1€\p0c... TAN 81). (1763-4) 


He then says that knowing that sound is either one or unlimited does not suffice to make us 
wise. What makes us lettered, he says, is knowing how many (160) it is and of what sorts 
(Otrota) it is (17b6-9). That completes the first treatment of phonology, but Socrates has 
added something to the original description. Whereas the official description of the method 
emphasized dividing a one and discovering how many it is, the illustration adds that we must 
also know of what sorts it is. 

In introducing his second example, Socrates claims that two things are the same as in the 
previous example. First, the same thing (tavtov) makes us musical as makes us lettered 
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(17b11-12); and second, sound (oovn)) in the art of music is one (uta) as in the previous art 
(17c1-2). Apparently phonology and music deal with the same one object: sound. Further- 
more, the same thing which makes us both musical and lettered is the knowledge of how 
many the sound is and of what sorts it is. 

Continuing his discussion of music, Socrates proposes that they posit high and low as 
two, and homotonon (whatever that is: perhaps middling in pitch)?3 as a third, and claims that 
knowledge of these does not make us wise in music, though a person would have no expertise 
at all without it (17c4-9). Socrates’ threefold division of sound into high, low, and homotonon 
limits sound to one of its features: pitch. The expert in harmony focuses on that aspect of 
sound. Socrates said nothing quite comparable about sound in phonology, though he did say 
that knowledge of the letters concerns sound that goes through the mouth (17b3-4), and that 
suggests a continuum for articulate sound comparable to degrees of pitch in harmony. We can 
distinguish degrees of voice by the amount of vibration of the vocal chords — thus voiced 
sounds occur when the vocal chords vibrate, whereas voiceless sounds require no such exer- 
tion. Socrates’ second discussion of the same example (18b6-d2) confirms the selection of 
this continuum for phonology. As we shall see, he groups sounds as voiced or voiceless or 
intermediate. The first answer to the question “of what sorts?” in phonology and music, then, 
should single out the feature of sound which is the special province of that science. 

This observation clarifies the divine method in the Philebus and the nature of its objects. 
As in my earlier example of the various sciences of man, phonology and music concern them- 
selves with the same object — sound, one thing — yet they focus on different aspects of it. So 
the one form posited at the outset by the two sciences is not considered in all its dimensions 
by either one. Sound has various features, and different sciences attend to some of them and 
ignore others. 

Socrates next explains how we can become expert in music: 


Well, my friend, [you will become expert] when you grasp the intervals (ta StaotHpHaTa) of 
high sound and low, how many (OTO0a) they are in number and of what sorts (GToia) they 
are, and [when you grasp] the boundaries (tous Opouc) of the intervals, and all the combina- 
tions (cuoTHAaTA) produced from these — which our predecessors observed and handed down 
to us their followers under the name arrangements (4pyoviac). And again there are other such 
inherent features (cvovta tra6n) which come to be in the motions of the body and, once 
measured by numbers, they say must be called rhythms and meters. (17c11-d6) 


Socrates adds that his predecessors insist that we consider every one and many in this way 
and in so doing we will become wise about that one (17d6-e3). 

Notice that the illustration from music does not confine itself to the domain of pitch, 
which is divided into intervals and their combinations, but also includes rhythms and meters, 
whose varieties divide a feature of sound other than pitch — probably quick and slow (cf. 
26a2-4).*4 In his paper “Plato’s Philebus: The Numbering of a Unity,” Andrew Barker 
brings his expertise in ancient Greek music to this passage and observes that numbers are 
explicitly mentioned only in reference to rhythms and meters, which Socrates says are meas- 
ured by numbers. The expert in harmony, on the other hand, answers the question “how 


23 Barker (1996), 146-147, suggests that homotonon is ambiguous between “even in pitch” (which 
could mean “middling in pitch”) and “equal in pitch” to something else. He finds the second more likely, 
whereas I prefer the first. Cf. Miller (1992), 330. 

24 Timaeus 80a3-b5 links degree of pitch to quickness and slowness, suggesting that some continua 
are built up out of others. On the Timaeus passage, see Cornford (1937), 320-26. 

25 Barker (1996). 
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many?” simply by enumerating the number of intervals.26 Although later in the dialogue 
Socrates mentions ratios between numbers (25a6-b2), here he combines the quantitative 
question “how many?” once again with the qualitative question “of what sorts?” Of what sorts 
are the intervals proper to harmony? What qualities make them concordant? One might an- 
swer the qualitative question by listing the sizes of the acceptable intervals — quarter-tones, 
semi-tones, tones, and so on — but these intervals appear to be conceived as distances between 
notes on a continuum of pitch rather than as relations between notes conceived as ratios be- 
tween numbers.”’ 

Earlier we saw that the inquirer first answers the qualitative question “of what sorts?” 
(Otrota) by specifying the feature of sound to be considered, for instance, pitch. By focusing 
on pitch, musical harmony downplays many aspects of sound, perhaps including those rele- 
vant to rhythm and metrics, mentioned later in the passage.?8 The inquirer repeats the question 
“of what sorts?” once pitch has been selected, and again captures some parts of the continuum 
while omitting others.?? Pitch is a single continuum, and any note or interval on that contin- 
uum has a common character: pitch. At the same time, pitch is unlimited, because the contin- 
uum can in principle be infinitely divided and infinitely extended in either direction, higher or 
lower.*° Harmonic science picks out only some of the possible intervals and only some of 
their possible combinations. Later in the dialogue Socrates includes only good combinations 
(25d11-26c1). 

Socrates announces that we will grasp the reverse procedure (TO Evavtiov: 18a9) by con- 
sidering the letters again (18b3-4). This time he focuses not on the initial oneness of sound, 
but on its wnlimitedness. He says: 


When someone, whether some god or even divine human — tradition in Egypt reports that this 
someone was Theuth — observed that sound (dcovnv) is unlimited (c1re\pov) he first observed 
that the vowel sounds (covmevta) in the unlimited were not one but many, and again that 
others partake not of voice (covnc), but of some noise (8dyyou), and that there are a certain 
number of those; and he distinguished a third form of letters, which we now call stops 
(cxcovar). After that he distinguished the noiseless stops (ta abBoyya Kai &hwva), up to 
each one, and the vowel sounds and the intermediates (Ta yéoa) in the same way. When he 
had grasped the number of them he applied the name “letter” (oTo1xElov) to each one and all 
together. And observing that none of us would ever learn one apart by itself (Ev auto Ka’ 
auto) without all of them, and having reckoned in turn that this bond was one (éva) and made 


26 Cf. McCabe (1994), 253. 

27 Barker (1996), 147, 149, 153. 

28 But see n. 24 above. 

29 Cf. Gosling (1975), 169-70. Barker (1996), 151, argues that in the late fourth century Aristoxenus 
developed a harmonic theory that could grasp the whole continuum of pitch, leaving no point on the 
continuum outside the determinate musical order. Although Aristoxenus lived too late for Plato to know 
his work, he emerged from an empirical tradition in music with which Plato was familiar (Rep. VIL, 
530e7-531c4). Barker also argues that the Philebus passage, if read in isolation from the rest of the 
dialogue, looks consistent with the empirical tradition in harmonic theory, but if reread in light of state- 
ments about music later in the dialogue (starting at 23c1, esp. 25a6-b2, 26a2-4) which clearly reflect the 
Pythagorean tradition, the earlier passage could be deliberately ambiguous: it could fit either the Py- 
thagorean or proto-Aristoxenian model of harmonic science (159). On the Pythagorean scheme the 
continuum of pitch is nowhere exhausted by the intelligible mathematical relations (152, 156). If Barker 
is right that the passage is deliberately ambiguous, allowing either a proto-Aristoxenian or Pythagorean 
interpretation, that nicely fits my more general contention that different sciences grasp the same objects 
in different ways: even within the domain of pitch, there are different ways that one might carve up the 
continuum. 

30 Cf. the description of pleasure at 31a8-10. 
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all these [letters] somehow one (€v), he pronounced it the “art of letters” (ypouyaTtikry 
téxvnv), as being one (ulav) [art] set over them. (18b6-d2) 


In his paper, “Collecting the Letters,”3! Stephen Menn claims that this passage illustrates 
the method of collection, and he argues that Plato cautions us against proceeding too quickly: 
we must make careful divisions in the course of our collections. Menn also likens what 
Theuth does to what children do in the Statesman when they learn their letters (Stm. 277d1- 
278d7). The children compare words they know with words they do not know and thus 
gradually come to recognize familiar letters in unfamiliar contexts. But as Menn recognizes, 
Theuth started with undifferentiated sound.3? Unlike the children who compare well-formed 
words, some of which they already know, Theuth heard a flow of vocal sound like some 
exotic language he did not understand, and from that flow of meaningless vocal sound he 
grouped similar sounds together. Each group itself contained a continuum, which he again 
divided into finer continua, until he isolated each basic type of vocal sound — the letters, 
which Aristotle later described as indivisible sound (poovn ad1aipetoc) (Poet. 20, 1456°22). 

The Theaetetus (203b2-8) makes a similar threefold division of vocal sounds: first those 
which are only voiced (pcovnv pdvov éxe1), then mere voiceless sounds (Tedv apcdveov EOTI, 
Wohoc Tic Yovov), and finally letters which are neither voiced nor sounded (oUte doovy 
ouTE Wodoc).33 Theaetetus identifies the seven vowels in the first group, without naming 
them. He locates sigma among the voiceless sounds, and beta among those that have neither 
voice nor sound, as belonging to a group that includes most of the letters (teSv TAgtoTcov 
oTolXelcov). This classification puts the vowels at one end of the spectrum and the conso- 
nants at the other. Included among the intermediates, besides sigma, are presumably the semi- 
vowels, which we can voice without adding a vowel, and perhaps the liquids and nasals. 
Within each of the three main groups, the various phonemes can be differentiated from one 
another.*4 

If Theuth sets out to group similar sounds, the ear contributes to answering the qualitative 
question “of what sorts?” The mind uses the ear to pick out the aspects of sound of interest to 
a particular science — degrees of voice, pitch, tempo, or volume. The mind continues to use 
the ear to group sounds within that dimension as similar or dissimilar, and to make finer and 
finer gradations, until it singles out certain sounds as the basic ones. Those basic sounds still 
admit variation (think of differences between English and American pronunciations of vowels 
and consonants in the same language), and, as before, parts of the original continuum are 
overlooked. The International Phonetic Alphabet includes more than a hundred letters,*> of 
which ancient Greek recognized only some. Just as the science of Greek phonology ignores or 
downplays many aspects of sound in focusing on voice, so even within its selected dimension 
it leaves gaps in the continuum of vocal sound. The varieties of sounds and letters it selects 


31 Menn (1998). 

32 Menn (1998), 297-98. See also Harte (2002), 205-6. 

33 | am grateful to Jan Szaif for emphasizing the importance of the Theaetetus passage for interpret- 
ing the Philebus. Cf. Bury (1897), 24. In the version of the paper presented in Dublin, I based my classi- 
fication of the letters on Smyth’s analysis in his Greek Grammar (1920), §§4-22. Since Smyth’s results 
differ from those indicated in the Theaetetus, we should prefer the Theaeteus, which reflects Plato’s own 
classification. I will not tarry over the details of the two classifications, because what matters for my 
purpose is not the classification itself, but the manner of its discovery: Theuth starts from undifferenti- 
ated sound, which he groups into three continua with common features, and finally marks off definite 
phonemes distinguished from one another within the three groups. 

34 E.g., Smyth (1920), §4a, §7, differentiates the vowels on a continuum open-close, depending on 
whether the mouth is more open or less open in their pronunciation. 

35 In 2008, the International Phonetic Association recognized 107 distinct letters in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/International_Phonetic_Alphabet). 
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answer the question “of what sorts?” According to the first passage on the divine method, the 
inquirer can abandon those intermediate groupings only once he has the full articulation of 
selected types, that is, once he can answer the quantitative question: “How many letters?” or 
“How many intervals?”36 

Theuth gave the basic kinds of vocal sounds one name “letter.” The science itself binds 
the variety of vocal sounds into one scientific domain, which he called the art of letters, a 
single art which applies to all and brings them into one system. Socrates’ claim in this pas- 
sage, that we humans cannot learn one letter on its own apart from all the others, has encour- 
aged the idea that Plato had a holistic conception of knowledge, that to know anything within 
a particular domain, we must know how it relates to everything else in that domain.*” Plato 
probably thought that we can only fully understand something by seeing how it fits into an 
entire system, but he surely did not think that we learn that way in the first place.’ Presuma- 
bly we group similar sounds from a stream of meaningless vocal sound, much as Theuth 
himself did, according to the Egyptian report, before he invented the art of letters. 

Theuth’s procedure articulates the henad sound from a particular perspective (voice), and 
therefore as a monad. To isolate the henad itself, the core element common to several mo- 
nads, one must study sound (or man or ox or pleasure) from more than one angle, as Plato 
does in his illustrations from phonology and music. By exploring a variety of perspectives on 
a single object, the inquirer should learn to recognize the element common to all of them, and 
thereby see how several related monads (voice, pitch, rhythm, and so on) are manifestations 
of a single henad, sound.*? By this route he can answer Question 2 (15b2-4) in the previously 
mentioned controversy about one and many. But he does it as it were from below, using a 
collection procedure. To grasp the henad not only as the common element in the variety but 
also as fully articulated in those manifestations, he needs to approach the henad in a different 
way, by division, and to determine the exact number and sorts of monads, and monads of 
monads, into which the henad divides. 

How is the divine method relevant to the upcoming treatment of pleasure? I suggest that 
Plato investigates pleasure, not as a determinable kind like color, which divides into deter- 
minate kinds (as color divides into black and white [12e3-13a5]), but as a single core notion 
present in all varieties and instances of pleasure, as Protarchus himself thought at the outset 
(12d7-e2). Later we learn that pleasure is essentially a becoming, whose goodness depends on 
the being it is directed toward (50e5-55c3).*° This core notion resembles pure white, free of 
all admixture (52e6-53c2). Once pure pleasure is singled out as the element common to all 
varieties of pleasure, it can be mixed into the good life.4! 


36 Gosling (1975) 172, 173, claims that the elements of music are notes. Although I could be mis- 
taken, it seems to me that the number of intervals recognized in Greek music is limited, like the number 
of letters recognized in Greek phonology, whereas the number of notes is not, since the continuum of 
pitch is infinitely divisible and extensive. 

37 D. Frede (1993) 10 n. 3. On this topic, see esp. Fine (1979). Cf. Harte (2002), 207-8. 

38 See Thomas (2006), 223-24. Cf. her paper “Dialectic and Unity in Plato’s Philebus,” presented at 
the International Plato Society meetings in Dublin in 2007. 

39 In the Timaeus (67a7-c3), Plato’s title character defines that common core without using the di- 
vine method as “the stroke through the ears by the air on the brain and blood passed on to the soul.” 

40 Compare the image of lover and beloved at 53d3-10. Pure pleasure resembles a lover who always 
pursues some beloved object. 

41 | presented an early version of this paper as a seminar at the New York Colloquium in Ancient 
Philosophy in 2005, and thank that group for a stimulating discussion. A more recent version benefited 
from discussion at the meetings of the International Plato Society in Dublin, Ireland, in 2007. Devin 
Henry gave me helpful comments before that event. I particularly thank Jan Szaif for detailed written 
comments on a later version, which prompted me to rethink and substantially revise my treatment of the 
one-many problems and Theuth’s discovery of the alphabet. 
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In this discussion, I begin by outlining an interpretative approach to the relationship be- 
tween dialogue form and philosophical content in Plato’s dialogues, including the late ones. I 
then discuss how far the distinctive dialectical form of the Philebus matches this general 
account. Some features seem to be well explained by this account, and others less well; and I 
examine the latter features especially to see if, on closer scrutiny, they are compatible with 
this line of interpretation. I conclude by considering the implications of my reading for the 
question of the intended truth-status of the overall argument of the Philebus. 


I 


How, broadly speaking, should we interpret the significance of dialogue form in Plato’s 
late dialogues, the kind of dialectic that is presented, and the conception of the philosophical 
enterprise expressed in that dialectic? Elsewhere, I have suggested that, in spite of certain 
obvious differences between the early, supposedly ‘Socratic’, dialogues, and late works such 
as the Philebus, certain recurrent themes can be identified in Plato’s presentation of dialectic 
and in the conception of philosophy implied in that presentation. Some of the salient points 
emerge in the following four themes, designed to summarise recurrent features of Platonic 
thought about dialectic. 


1. Objective knowledge of the most important kind (about the essential principles of reality) 
can only be attained in and through participation in dialectic, that is, philosophical dia- 
logue conducted through systematic, one-to-one, question and answer. 

2. Dialectic can only achieve this goal if the participants (a) bring to dialectic the appropri- 
ate qualities of character and intellect, and (b) engage effectively in the mode of dialectic 
that is appropriately related to the subject under discussion. 

3. The proper understanding of any given philosophical problem depends on situating the 
problem correctly in relation to (a) the fundamental principles of reality and (b) the fun- 
damental principles of dialectical method. 

4. Each dialectical encounter has its own integrity and significance and constitutes a context 
in which substantial progress can be made towards understanding the fundamental prin- 
ciples of reality and of philosophical method. 


Implied especially in the first two themes is the idea that Platonic dialectic constitutes a 
mode of ‘shared search’, in which (in spite of the obvious asymmetry between the roles of 
questioner and respondent) the enquiry, and its success, depends on agreement between the 
participants about the objectives sought and the methods to be employed. The latter two 
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themes imply that what is presented is an ongoing enquiry in which the progress made on any 
one occasion (however positively this is presented) is seen as part of a continuing search for 
ever more fundamental principles of reality and method.! 

I think that this way of understanding the function of dialectic has substantive implica- 
tions for understanding Plato’s objectives in using the dialogue form and in doing so through- 
out his life. Along with some other interpreters, I assume that the intended effect of the dia- 
logue form on its readers is ‘maieutic’ (midwifely). Even when the dialogue reaches relatively 
determinate conclusions, it is still designed to encourage readers to build on, and continue, the 
specific line of enquiry and the dialectical methods represented.” Secondly, and more contro- 
versially, I take it that each dialogue should be read, in the first instance at least, on its own 
and in its own terms, with a view to making the best possible sense of the specific dialectical 
enquiry represented there and its implications. If we are too ready to supply meanings from 
other dialogues or from other indirect evidence for Platonic thinking, there is a danger that the 
force and significance of the specific dialectical encounter presented in any one dialogue will 
be lost.3 Observing this principle does not prevent us from comparing the distinctive form of 
dialogue and dialectic in different Platonic works; indeed, doing so can help us to pinpoint 
what is noteworthy in any given representation of a dialectical encounter. 


I 


I now turn to the Philebus and consider how far the kind of dialogic interchange pre- 
sented there corresponds to this general characterisation of Platonic dialectic. Certain features 
of the Philebus seem especially amenable to this type of interpretation. Indeed, although the 
dialogue is in some respects quite unusual in its form — and markedly different in some ways 
from the early, ‘Socratic’, dialogues 4 — these aspects of the dialogue can be explained quite 
readily by reference to this approach. In terms of dialectic, the focus is on seeking to resolve 
an entrenched opposition (between knowledge and pleasure as candidates for the good life) by 
establishing an agreed framework that will place the original opposition in a revised perspec- 
tive and thus provide a new basis for settling the point at issue. At the level of dialogic inter- 
change, there is a distinctive pattern that matches these objectives. After the retirement of the 
intransigent hedonist Philebus, both partners, Socrates and Protarchus, are unusually ready to 
re-examine their original positions and to adopt, after argument, revised formulations regard- 
ing the nature of the good life. Protarchus is not an automatic ‘yes-man’, and he is prepared 
both to acknowledge his intellectual limitations and to challenge Socrates’ innovative ideas. 
But he is, none the less, willing to accept the construction of a new conceptual framework for 
resolving the dispute and the final revision of the original positions that Socrates proposes.* 
Although there are partial parallels for these distinctive features in other Platonic dialogues 


1 See C. Gill (1996); also, on Platonic thinking on ‘shared search’, Gill (1992). 

2 See C. Gill (2006), 143-147. 

3 See C. Gill (2002), 153-161; also, applying this principle to an argument in the Euthydemus, Gill 
(2000), 142-143. 

4 The main difference lies in the use of dialectic to seek compromise and consensus rather than to 
examine and refute the ideas offered by the interlocutor; see C. Gill (2001), 316-318. 

5 See e.g. Philebus (Phib.) 20a (Protarchus acknowledges his intellectual limitations); 36c-d (he is 
ready to challenge Socrates over the innovative idea of true pleasures); 19c-e and 21d- 23b (he is open to 
new lines of thought on the original conflict); also 26e2 and 24d9-e2 (he sees himself as engaged in 
“shared search’ (koiné skepsis) with Socrates). See further D. Frede (1993), xix, (1996), 239-243. 
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(especially Books 2-10 of the Republic),® the Philebus is still exceptional in the extent to 
which these features shape the whole discussion. Though unusual in this respect, the dialogue 
seems to reflect strongly the conception of Platonic dialectic outlined earlier (Section I 
above). In particular, the form of the dialogue underlines the necessary link between coopera- 
tive engagement by both parties and dialectical progress towards a more profound under- 
standing of the issues involved. The adoption of an agreed alternative to the original en- 
trenched opposition and the readiness to accept new explanatory frameworks can be seen as 
expressing the idea that dialectic consists in collaborative search with agreed postulates, 
methodology and objectives. 

However, there are other features of the Philebus that are less amenable to this kind of in- 
terpretative approach. One is that Socrates introduces early in the discussion two very broad 
analytic or conceptual frameworks to inform the debate. These are the “god-given’ method of 
dialectic, based on an exhaustive subdivision of ‘the one’ into a determinate plurality of units, 
and the four-fold analysis of factors involved in mixture (limited and unlimited, mixture and 
cause of mixture). The introduction of these ideas is clearly marked as an initiative of Socra- 
tes and one accepted, only with reluctance and bafflement, by Protarchus.’? The prominent and 
—at least apparently — crucial role carried in the enquiry by these wide-ranging conceptual 
frameworks might seem to point to a quite different kind of philosophical communication. 
These features might seem better interpreted by reference to a conception of dialectic in 
which the questioner shares with the respondent points of doctrine established elsewhere that 
provide a solution to the problems posed in the discussion. These features of the dialogue 
might be seen as expressing a more didactic, ‘top-down’, view of dialectic as (to some degree 
at least) instruction rather than shared search. As brought out later, this kind of reading is 
offered by, for instance, those adopting the esoteric approach to Plato’s dialogues; and these 
features of the dialogue, on the face of it, provide good evidence for this view. 

How can we adjudicate between these competing readings of the dialectic of the Phile- 
bus? In answering this question, much depends on examining how these wide-ranging con- 
ceptual frameworks are in fact used in the course of the discussion and seeing whether this 
supports a collaborative or didactic view of the function of dialectic. 

Relevant for this question are certain features of the overall shape of the argument accen- 
tuated by Dorothea Frede. One relates to the ‘god-given’ method of dialectical division of one 
into many offered by Socrates in his first response to the conflict between knowledge and 
pleasure as competing candidates for the good. This is presented as a framework of analysis 
of universal application and one that, to be effective, must be exhaustive and systematic.’ But, 
though unveiled with great fanfare, this method seems to be jettisoned abruptly, and is re- 
placed by Socrates’ ‘dream’, a compromise solution that sets criteria for the good life (com- 
pleteness, sufficiency and desirability by everyone) that neither of the two candidates (pleas- 
ure or knowledge) can fulfil on their own (20b-23b). Subsequently, however, Socrates, intro- 
duces a second, wide-ranging framework: the four-fold schema of unlimited and limit, mix- 
ture and cause of mixture (23c-27c). In doing so, he marks a link with the ‘god-given’ 
method, saying that he needs to deploy some of the same weapons (be/é) as before.? The 


6 The main parallel consists in the shift within the dialogue from a more confrontational to a more 
collaborative type of communication, involving new interlocutors, Protarchus instead of Philebus or 
Glaucon and Adeimantus instead of Thrsaymachus. See also D. Frede (1993), Ixviti, and on the collabo- 
rative style as characteristic of Plato’s later dialogues, C. Gill (1996), 289-293; (2001), 316-318. 

7 Phib. 14c-20a, esp. 16c-17a and 19a-20a; also 23c-27c. 

8 Phib. 14b-20a, esp. 16b-18d. 

9 Phib. 23b8-9; see also ‘some of what was said just before’ (23c7). 
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meaning of this comment, and more generally, the question of the relationship between the 
two conceptual frameworks, has been much debated. But Frede suggests that the only obvious 
use made of the preceding one-many framework in this connection is that of collecting the 
four categories (limit, unlimited, mixture and cause of mixture) as determinate subdivisions 
(units) of all that there is.!° She also maintains that the use made of the one-many framework 
in the later part of the argument is much more limited than is often supposed. The framework 
is used in a broad way to distinguish between pleasures of psyche and of body (31b-32d) and 
between productive and educational disciplines (55c-d). But the subsequent distinction be- 
tween true and false pleasures (36b-55c) and between purer and less pure forms of knowledge 
(55c-59d) ‘works out its own criteria of eligibility’, as Frede puts it, and is not derived di- 
rectly from the method outlined earlier of subdividing one into determinate many units.!! In 
particular, the latter part of the argument does not display the exhaustive and systematic 
method of subdivision of forms of pleasure and knowledge that the initial presentation of the 
god-given method leads us to expect. 

The situation is rather different with the second conceptual framework introduced by 
Socrates, the four-fold schema of limit, unlimited, mixture and cause of mixture. This frame- 
work explicitly provides the basis for the final (compromise) solution, the appropriately bal- 
anced or ‘mixed’ life, and the concluding ranking of elements within the good life.!? It also 
seems to underlie the presentation of pleasures involving lack and restoration as inferior in 
kind, because they are unlimited in themselves, though capable of being limited.'?> However, 
this schema too is deployed in a less systematic and comprehensive way than we might have 
expected from the first introduction of the framework. The core argument of the dialogue 
consists, rather, in a combination of the compromise approach outlined in Socrates’ dream 
(20b-23b) and key features of the critique of pleasure and knowledge, especially the ideas of 
false pleasure (36c-50e) and pure knowledge (55c-59b). This combination provides the basis 
for the evaluative analysis of the good (‘mixed’) life offered at the end of the dialogue (59d- 
67b). As noted earlier, the classification of types of knowledge and pleasures evolves its own 
criteria, even if these are eventually combined with those based on the four-fold schema. A 
final point, whose significance is drawn out later, is that the epistemological or ontological 
basis of the four-fold schema is not fully argued for or explicated within the discussion. 

What are the implications of these features of the argument for defining the kind of dia- 
lectic found in the Philebus? One clear implication is that the dialectic represented does not 
take the form of top-down, doctrine-based teaching. Although Socrates outlines (in his ac- 
count of the god-given method, 14b-20a) what would be involved in systematic, deductive 
analysis, from the most general category to determinate subdivisions, this only underlines the 
fact that he does not, in fact, apply the method in the comprehensive and authoritative way he 
describes.!4 Also, since the relationship between the two conceptual frameworks (the ‘god- 
given method’ and the four-fold schema) is rather unclear — or, at least, is left open — it does 
not seem that the argument is based on an overall scheme that integrates both frameworks. A 
much more plausible reading of the argument is that Socrates draws, in a piecemeal and 
improvisatory way, on the two conceptual schemas and also on other relevant ideas (such as 
that of the truth and falsity of pleasures), with a view to providing a new framework to re- 


10D, Frede (1993), xxxiii, xxxviii (see sunagein in 23e, 25c, also 26c-d); (1996), 232. 

11D, Frede (1996), 233; also (1993), lvii-lviii. 

12 Phlb. 59b-64b, and 64c-67b, esp. 59e, 63e-64a, 64b-c. 

13 —D. Frede (1993), lv-lvii, (1996), 236, referring to 53c-55b, cf. 52c. 

14 ‘(Socrates] is not going to treat the problem in the way that a real expert would have to deal with 
it. He is not presented as a master dialectician.’ D. Frede (1996), 233; also (1993), xI-xlii. 
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solve the original conflict between competing approaches to the good life. In other words, the 
kind of dialectic depicted in the Philebus is appropriately characterised as collaborative 
search, using agreed postulates and methods to resolve an issue recognised as important by 
both parties, rather than as ‘top-down’, deductively based instruction by the leading figure. 

However, in reaching this conclusion, I have relied on the detailed analysis of the argu- 
ment offered by Dorothea Frede, and this can, of course, be challenged. Are there alternative 
readings that offer a different, and more convincing, account of the type of dialectic found in 
the Philebus? Sylvain Delcomminette, in a recent, comprehensive study of the dialogue, 
maintains that the two conceptual schemas are more closely integrated with each other and 
with the remainder of the argument than Frede suggests. More precisely, while not denying 
that Frede offers what can be seen as an accurate ‘prima facie’ reading of the dialogue, he 
argues that close scrutiny of the dialogue brings out a more integrated pattern than she al- 
lows.!> However, his overall characterisation of the type of dialectic found in the Philebus is 
much closer to the idea of collaborative and ongoing search than to the competing idea of 
doctrine-based instruction.!© What Delcominette’s reading brings out is thus a coherent and 
complex process of collaborative enquiry, rather than the exposition by Socrates of a compre- 
hensive and unified set of pre-determined doctrines. 

Are there alternative readings that do (explicitly or by implication) interpret Socrates’ 
stance in offering these two conceptual schemas as the presentation of doctrines established 
elsewhere rather than as part of a shared search for an agreed solution to a recognised prob- 
lem? One might cite here accounts by analytic scholars seeking to use the Philebus as a 
means of reconstructing the later development of Plato’s metaphysics. These accounts treat 
the two conceptual schemas as providing a window into another domain of discourse, namely 
Plato’s current thinking about how to revise, or replace, the theory of Forms.!7 For this kind 
of interpretation, in effect at least, Socrates functions as a quasi-didactic figure, introducing 
extracts of a metaphysical theory whose origins and construction belong elsewhere, perhaps 
in current debates in Plato’s Academy. However, since scholars adopting this type of ap- 
proach have not, as far as I am aware, explicitly discussed the implications of their view for 
the interpretation of the kind of dialectical interchange represented in the Philebus, it is not 
easy to draw out further implications for the current question. !8 

The position is rather different in the case of the esoteric approach, according to which 
Plato’s most profound doctrines are confined to his teaching in the Academy. For this view, 
the dialectic found in the published dialogues is, at most, preparatory or ‘propaideutic’ to the 
system of doctrines (centred on the ideas of the One and the Indeterminate Dyad) for which 
we have evidence from other sources, including Aristotle. The two conceptual schemas in the 
Philebus have been taken by this type of interpretation as a particularly important indication 


'5 For key stages of this comprehensive analysis, see Delcomminette (2006), 39-50, 78-159, 164- 
165, 201-212, 276-285, 289-295, 507-512, 539-542. 

16 See Delcomminette (2006), 14-18, stressing (in part by contrast with the esoteric approach) that 
his interpretation seeks to track a form of dialectical enquiry that is internal to the dialogue, and not 
supplied from outside, and that the reader’s response must consist in active search or enquiry, responding 
to the active search found in the dialogue itself. 

'7 See e.g. Sayre (1983), 118-186, and Kahn, in this volume. 

'8 Kahn in fact, in this volume, sees the dialogue as lacking formal and intellectual cohesion (con- 
trast the readings of D. Frede and Delcomminette outlined earlier). His view of the dialogue as disunited 
may reflect his exclusive focus on one strand in the argument (or one way of reading the significance of 
the argument), namely as evidence for the development of Plato’s thinking about ontology. 
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of the methodology and concepts developed within the Academy.!? The implications of this 
approach for the interpretation of the type of dialectic found in the dialogues have been ex- 
plored in some depth, particularly by Thomas Szlezak. His general view, which would apply 
in this case also, is that in passages such as that on the god-given method, Socrates offers 
partial insights into doctrines established in a more systematic and fully theorised form else- 
where. Socrates is thus seen as the vehicle of a didactic or dogmatic type of dialectic (though 
one that is, within the written dialogues, necessarily incomplete) than as a participant in 
shared and exploratory search for a new solution to an unresolved philosophical problem.?° 

Whatever the general merits or demerits of this kind of interpretation,?! I think that it runs 
counter to some important features of the dialectic of the Philebus. I see no explicit indica- 
tions that the dialectic presented there is conceived as a secondary or derivative version of 
systematic, doctrinal philosophising. The two conceptual frameworks (the god-given method 
and the four-fold schema) seem to be offered in a provisional and hypothetical style, rather 
than as expressing types of methodology or doctrine that have been fully elaborated in some 
other context.?? Consistent with the hypothetical character of the two conceptual frameworks 
is that no formal argument is offered for the validity of these methods or schemas (rather than 
any other ideas that might have been applied in this context); nor does Socrates himself claim 
that they have been more fully or formally established elsewhere. Also — and this is perhaps 
the most decisive consideration — at no point does the argument urn on a principle, doctrine 
or distinction which is presented as having been established in some more technical or sys- 
tematic form of dialectic than that depicted here. Many of the most important moves made 
towards the resolution of the original issue, as Frede underlines, do not depend on the two 
conceptual schemas at all.”3 Also, in so far as the two schemas do inform the argument, they 
do so in a way that is explicit and that depends, like the rest of the argument, on the assent 
and cooperation of the interlocutor.”4 For these reasons, I am not inclined to see the dialectic 
of the Philebus as a derivative or secondary version of some more substantive or systematic 
philosophical method, but as reflecting Platonic thinking about what dialectic is and should 
be, in both oral and written forms. Hence, I see the Philebus as supporting, rather than un- 
dermining, the idea that Platonic dialectic consists in shared search or exploration for agreed 
objectives along the lines sketched at the start of this discussion. 


19 See e.g. Migliori (1993), esp. 483-499. See also, examining the relationship between the evidence 
of the unwritten teachings and the Philebus, though not from an esoteric standpoint, Berti (1975), esp. 
341-346; Sayre (1983), ch. 2, esp. 112-117. 

20 See Szlezak (1992); also his comprehensive study (1985). See also, on the view of dialectic taken 
by the esoteric approach, C. Gill (1996), 297-299; (2002), 147. 

21 See further on the esoteric approach, Gill (1993). 

22 Note, for instance, comments such as the following, which do not suggest the exposition of sys- 
tematic doctrines established in other contexts: ‘It is a gift of the gods to men, or so it seems to me, 
hurled down from heaven by some Prometheus along with a most dazzling fire. And the people of old, 
superior to us and living in close proximity to the gods, have bequeathed us this tale, that whatever is 
said to be consists of one and many, having in its nature limit and unlimitedness’. ‘Let us make a divi- 
sion of everything that exists now in the universe into two kinds, or if this seems preferable, into three’. 
Phib. 16c5-10, 23c4-5, trans. D. Frede (1993), with added italics. Note also the suggestive use of the 
verb tithemai (‘assume’ or ‘hypothesise’) in 16d2, 23c2, 12. 

23 See text to nn. 13, 14 above. 

24 See 17a6-7, e7-8 (also Philebus’ intervention in 18a1-2), 18d3-8, 19a3-20a5, in which Protarchus 
registers cautious acceptance of the idea of the god-given method to the question at issue, and 23b5-9, 
24d8-e2, in which Socrates offers and Protarchus (again cautiously) accepts the introduction of the four- 
fold schema. 
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If we accept this interpretation of the type of dialectic found in the Philebus, this provides 
the basis for raising a second question, distinct but related to the first. How should we under- 
stand the truth-status of the argument of the dialogue, as interpreted here? Indeed, does the 
argument purport to present truth claims or some more provisional or qualified kind of state- 
ment? And, in either case, on what principles or forms of argument does the truth-status 
depend? This is, of course, a potentially complex question in its own right; but some observa- 
tions can be made, based in part on the preceding treatment of the form of dialectic found in 
the Philebus. 

One conclusion seems to follow clearly from the preceding discussion. In so far as the 
argument is presented as achieving truth, this result is achieved from within the dialectical 
enquiry and is not supplied from outside. This point may be sharpened by contrast with the 
assumptions made in the more doctrinal interpretation of dialectic offered by the esoteric 
approach. For this view, I take it, the discussion achieves truth so far — and only so far — as it 
reflects the more systematic and authoritative doctrines (for instance, regarding the One and 
Indeterminate Dyad) that lie behind the dialogue and on which the validity of the argument 
depends. Indeed, for the esoteric view, the truth achieved by the dialectic presented in the 
dialogue is quite limited, though the dialogue form is seen as an effective preparation for 
acquiring an understanding of Plato’s systematic (oral) doctrines, for which much stronger 
truth-claims can be made.?> However, this view seems to run counter to the way that the two 
conceptual frameworks are actually used in the argument, which is more restricted in scope 
than this view implies. As suggested earlier, the god-given method and four-fold schema are 
offered as provisional or hypothetical frameworks that help to give conceptual shape to an 
enquiry that is taken forward decisively by arguments about the nature of the good life that 
are not derived deductively from these frameworks.*° The core argument of the dialogue 
consists in a combination of the compromise approach outlined in Socrates’ dream (20b-23b) 
and key features of the critique of pleasure and knowledge (especially the ideas of false 
pleasures and pure knowledge), which enable the evaluative analysis of the good (‘mixed’) 
life offered at the end of the dialogue (59d-67b). The two conceptual frameworks provide — or 
help to provide — the way that this argument is articulated; but the validity or truth of the 
argument is not presented as derived from these frameworks. In other words, this dialogue, 
like others, reflects Plato’s conviction that the acquisition of knowledge of truth takes place 
within, and on the basis of, dialectic of the kind represented in the dialogues, when this is 
used as the basis for full-hearted engagement by appropriately prepared participants. 

However, on this view, some other — quite difficult — questions arise. In Plato’s late dia- 
logues, by contrast with his early ones and at least one middle-period one (the Theaetetus),?’ 
the dialectical enquiry is not aporetic and reaches positive conclusions, which have seemed to 
many ancient and modern readers to be philosophically powerful. But how, exactly, should 
we understand the implied truth-status of these late dialogues, and how is this related to 
Plato’s use of the dialogue form in this period? I outline three possible ways of understanding 
Plato’s thinking on this question, of which the third seems the most credible. (1) We might 
conclude that Plato uses a dialogue such as the Philebus to display what he sees as a valid 


25 See text to nn. 19-20 above, also Gill (1993). On Platonic ontology, the unwritten doctrines, and 
the implications for reading Plato’s dialogues, see also Burnyeat (1987), (2000), with further commen- 
tary in Gill (2007). 

26 See text to nn. 8-14 above. 

27 assume the three-stage chronological framework set out in Kahn (2002). 
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form of dialectical enquiry issuing in conclusions whose truth he sees as established by the 
enquiry. Or (2) we might suppose that Plato’s continuing use of the dialogue form throughout 
his writing career, including the late period, implies the belief that the search for knowledge 
of truth is, in some fundamental way, ineluctably relativised, because it is embedded in spe- 
cific dialectical contexts and frameworks. We might think that the outcome of the dialogue 
between Socrates and Protarchus is not so much that they achieve objective truth on the issue 
between them but that they agree on what is true for them, that is, a tenable and sophisticated 
compromise between hedonist and intellectualist conceptions of the good life. The emphasis 
on compromise and revision of positions that is so marked a feature of this discussion can be 
seen as implying that the conclusions of the argument are valid only for the specific parties 
involved — in effect, that the truth-status of the argument is inter-subjective.?8 

A third alternative, and one that is perhaps more credible than either of the others, is that 
Plato writes dialogues such as the Philebus, the Sophist, and (in a different mode of presenta- 
tion) the Timaeus-Critias, to set out what he sees as a validly constituted dialectical enquiry, 
reaching consistent and well grounded conclusions. But Plato’s persistent practice in embed- 
ding each dialectical enquiry (giving each discussion its own cast of characters, set of ques- 
tions, and sometimes its own special style of dialectic) serves two important symbolic phi- 
losophical functions. One is to convey the renunciation of epistemic authority by the writer 
himself (that is, Plato). The implied message is that the validity or truth of the conclusions 
reached in the Philebus derives from the dialectical enquiry that is represented there and from 
the logical and epistemological cogency of that enquiry. The truth of these conclusions does 
not depend on Plato (as author, thinker or person) in some way that can be detached from the 
dialectical enquiries that he represents — or that he himself engages in on other occasions. The 
second function of the continued use of dialogue form is to imply a type of fallibilism. The 
argument of the Philebus arrives at what are, on the face of it, sound and credible conclusions 
on the nature of the good life and the place of knowledge and pleasure within this life. But 
those conclusions could be shown to be wrong, or at least inadequate or misleading, by exam- 
ining further, or from a different standpoint, the premises on which they are based, the con- 
ceptual frameworks deployed or the dialectical methods used. Dialogues such as the Philebus 
are written in a way that, so to speak, anatomises the dialectical building blocks of the argu- 
ment, and in this way provides the basis for re-examining those building blocks and thus way 
taking its argument further.?? 

How can we adjudicate between these three possible ways of understanding the truth- 
status of the dialogue form? Common to all these three views is that the dialogue form is 
taken to matter, philosophically, and that the truth-status of the dialogue is seen as inseparable 
from the type of dialectic presented in the dialogue. The suggestion that the use of dialogue 
form implies a kind of relativism (the second suggestion) seems problematic for a number of 
reasons. Apart from other considerations,*° it seems to run counter to Plato’s emphasis on the 
value of continued dialectical enquiry, 3! since each new enquiry will, on this view, be equally 
relativised by its dialectical context. The third view seems most credible overall, at least for 


28 Some modern thinkers seem to advance this kind of view of Platonic dialectic, e.g. Hans-Georg 
Gadamer (see further Renaud (1999)), and Donald Davidson, especially (1985, reprinted 1993), on 
which see Scaltsas (1989). 

29 For this view of Plato’s thinking about the function and truth-status of the dialogue form, see also 
C. Gill (1996), 304-310. 

30 Plato is, of course, generally taken as a resolute opponent of relativism, for instance in the ex- 
tended critique of Protagorean relativism in the Theaetetus. 

31 On Plato’s stress on the importance of ongoing search, see C. Gill (1996), 296-311. 
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the Philebus and other late Platonic dialogues. This view captures the sense we have that, in 
such cases, the dialogue form has been framed by Plato so as to take the enquiry as far as he 
can, while still underlining the fallibilistic truth-status of the outcome. 

How does Plato highlight the latter point through the dialogue form of the Philebus? In 
the Sophist, Michael Frede has suggested, this is done by promising, but not writing, a dia- 
logue, the Philosopher, whose title implies a more authoritative, definitive account of knowl- 
edge than is offered in the Theaetetus, Sophist and Statesman, despite the profound and 
searching nature of those dialogues.*? In the Philebus, the most obvious indicator of provi- 
sional truth-status is that, at the end of the dialogue (67b), Protarchus — interestingly, rather 
than Socrates — wants to continue the discussion, though we do not know in what direction. 
Another suggestive pointer, stressed by Dorothea Frede, is that Socrates introduces through 
his comments on the god-given method the idea of a fully comprehensive type of analysis 
(extending from the universal one to the determinate many) without deploying this method in 
a systematic way. Socrates thus highlights the fact that the dialectic displayed in the dialogue 
does not purport to achieve a fully systematic and authoritative status.23 Other features might 
be taken as pointing in the same direction. These include the fact that Socrates, as well as 
Protarchus, begins the dialogue by signifying his willingness to re-examine his previous, 
firmly held, opinion about the question of the nature of the good life (1 1le-12b, 20b-23b). This 
openness by both partners to new positions and conceptual possibilities on the key question at 
issue continues right through to the final ranking of components of the good (‘mixed’) life.*4 
We may infer that this openness of attitude would be continued beyond the end of the dia- 
logue. More generally, the fact that the dialogue, as suggested earlier, anatomises its own 
dialectical structure offers the basis for focused re-examination of the argument. In all these 
ways, it seems to me that the third view of the truth-status of the argument, namely as credible 
but in principle fallible, is the most convincing. Considered in this way, close attention to the 
distinctive form of the Philebus can help us to make progress in defining its intended truth- 
status as well as the type of dialectic found in the dialogue. Both topics, in turn, offer insights 
into Plato’s larger conception of the project of philosophy.5 


32M. Frede (1996), 149-51. 

33 D. Frede (1996), 233, cited in n. 14 above; also (1993), xI-xlii. 

34 See 64c-67b, especially 65a, d, 66a, e, 67a (though it is clear that Protarchus has given more 
ground than Socrates). 

35 | am grateful for helpful and acute responses to the version of this essay given at the Symposium 
Platonicum at Dublin, and to Sylvain Delcomminette and Verity Harte for their comments on an earlier 
written version. 
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I offer an approach to the Philebus that is “unitarian” in two respects. First, I want to call 
attention to the continuity of philosophical concerns between this dialogue and other late 
works, beginning with the Phaedrus and Parmenides. Secondly, I claim Plato’s fundamental 
metaphysics remains unchanged in his latest period, even though the classical theory of 
Forms is subject to significant revision. I discuss those passages in the Philebus that concern 
dialectic and its relation to cosmology and ontology. It turns out that the connections between 
dialectic and cosmology are very close, but the relation of both of these to Plato’s fundamen- 
tal metaphysics is more complex. 

Any reading of the Philebus must take account of the extraordinary lack of compositional 
unity in this dialogue. One of the early modern commentators suggested that the Philebus 
arose “from a boldly executed junction of two originally separate dialogues.”! I think this 
remark understates the lack of unity. On the one hand, there is a clear central argument; on the 
other hand, there are a series of poorly integrated discussions of other issues. The central 
argument concerns the competition between pleasure and knowledge for recognition as the 
good life, a competition that is settled by the construction of a mixed life combining selected 
pleasures with all forms of knowledge. But the course of this argument is repeatedly inter- 
rupted by problems of dialectic, cosmology and metaphysics that are very loosely tied to the 
topics of pleasure, knowledge and the good. Several of these passages can be characterized as 
intrusions into the main argument. Unlike the digressions in the Sophist (concerning Not- 
Being) and in the Statesman (concerning the theory of measurement or metriké), in the Phile- 
bus Plato has taken little pains to construct a smooth link between the main course of the 
argument and the inserted material. We can only guess at the cause of this literary neglect-- 
eagerness, perhaps, to complete work on the Timaeus or the Laws? Whatever the explanation, 
the Philebus appears to be, with the Laws and the unfinished Critias, the least perfected of 
Plato’s dialogues. Some problems of interpretation may be insoluble here, precisely because 
of the lack of care in composition. 

Nevertheless, the inserted passages in the Philebus are of great philosophical importance. 
The intrusive topics are 1) the dialectic of division and collection, first proposed in the 
Phaedrus and systematically deployed in the Sophist and Statesman, 2) one-many problems 
of participation for the doctrine of Forms, raised earlier in the Parmenides, and 3) the applica- 
tion of Plato’s metaphysics to a philosophy of the natural world, most fully developed in the 
cosmology of the Timaeus. These topics clearly connect the Philebus with the Phaedrus and 
Parmenides (among earlier dialogues) and with three other late works: Sophist, Statesman and 
Timaeus. If we set aside the revision of Plato’s political theory initiated in the Statesman and 


' Poste (1860), 105. Bury (1897), ix, also found it "jagged and distorted in composition". 
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carried out in the Laws, we see that the Philebus is closely tied to all the major projects of 
Plato’s later work: developing the new dialectic of division and collection, reformulating his 
metaphysics to avoid the problems raised in the Parmenides, and extending his theory to 
apply to the world of nature and change. I suggest that implicit in all three projects is a new 
view of the Forms as members of a complex network, the objective correlative of the method 
of division. Since, as Richard Robinson recognized long ago, the constant goal of dialectic 
throughout the dialogues is to define essences or “what a thing is,” this new, more complex 
view of essences is entailed by the new, more complex conception of dialectic.? But these 
metaphysical implications of the new dialectic are not developed in the Phaedrus. We must 
look to the Sophist for a conception of /ogos that depends upon the “weaving-together of the 
Forms with one another,” and a corresponding account of dialectic as the knowledge of how 
Forms can and cannot combine (256d-e, 259e). I suggest that this post-Phaedrus concern with 
metaphysical foundations for the method of division provides an essential background for 
understanding the “intrusions” in our dialogue. One function of the cosmology of the Phile- 
bus is to provide an ontological basis for the new dialectic. But the concept of dialectic is 
itself being reshaped to apply to the natural world and not only to eternal Forms. 

The discussion of method in the Philebus opens with a semi-quotation from the 
Phaedrus: “This is the procedure of which I have always been a lover, although it has often 
escaped and left me helpless and bereft.’ The intrusion begins earlier, with the introduction 
of one-many problems from the Parmenides (at 14c). The method itself is invoked as a re- 
sponse to these problems, as a gift from the gods that provides the source for all scientific 
knowledge (16c 2). It is promised that this method will, by way of carefully enumerated 
distinctions, disclose an ordered system of kinds and sub-kinds, located in the logical space 
between a generic but undefined subject as one and the indefinite many of the apeiron. Hence 
one key to the interpretation of this method will be our understanding of the concept of apei- 
ron, which appears again in the cosmology. But first we look briefly at the one-many prob- 
lems that provoke the discussion of method in the first place. 

The paradoxical principle that the one is many and the many are one is later described in 
poetic terms as the “immortal and unaging property of discourse (/ogoi) among us” (15d). It is 
first illustrated by two examples characterized as childish and a mere obstacle to argument: 
that one person can have opposite qualities, and that one human body is also many parts and 
limbs (14d-e). These are mentioned as superficial examples of the paradox that the one is 
“many and unlimited” (polla and apeira) while the many are also one. The third example, on 
the other hand, which is to be taken seriously, is then described in a passage so obscurely 
written as perhaps to resist a coherent reading. What is in question are units of a different sort, 
monads or ones “that do not come to be and perish” but remain forever one and the same. 
Examples cited are the one Human Being, the one Ox, the one Beautiful and the one Good. 
Since the last two examples are canonical representatives of the classical theory of Forms, it 
is reasonable to see these monads as in some sense equivalent to, or replacement for, the 
Forms of the classical theory. The first question, then, is whether one should posit such units 
as “truly real” (aléthés ousai 15b 2), that is, whether one should endorse some ontology of 
eternal, unchanging Forms. The second question, apparently, is how such unities, while re- 
maining stably one and the same, can nevertheless come to be present in the unlimited plural- 


2 Robinson (1953), 70f. 

3 Philebus 16b 6, echoing Phaedrus 266b 4, where the term “lover” (erastés) fits better with the 
theme of the dialogue. If Plato is thinking of dialectic here as a method of definition, Socrates’ mention 
of cases where it left him “helpless and bereft” may plausibly refer to the unsuccessful pursuit of defini- 
tions in dialogues like the Laches, Euthyphro and Meno. 
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ity of becoming (en tois gignomenois kai apeirois \15b 5). This question is then subdivided 
into two options: “should one assume that this unity has been scattered and become many? Or 
— what seems the most impossible of all — that as a whole, separate from itself, as one and the 
same it comes to be at the same time in each and all of the many?” 

So understood, the second question echoes a principal objection to the notion of partici- 
pation in the Parmenides (131a-e), and indeed a principal objection to the modern concept of 
universals. (How can a universal be one and the same while simultaneously present in many 
instances?) The problem with this reading is two-fold. First, its formulation in the text is very 
awkward, quite unlike Plato’s customary clarity.4 And, secondly, this metaphysical question, 
fundamental as it is, seems strictly irrelevant to what comes before and after this passage in 
the dialogue. The question raised before the intrusion is how pleasure and knowledge can 
each be one and also many and different in kind. It is this same question of genus-species 
unity that is repeatedly referred to in what follows (18e 9, 19b 2, 20a 5, c 4). Hence the form 
of the one-many problem that would be relevant to the dispute between pleasure and knowl- 
edge is a question about whole-part or genus-species unity, not a question about the plural 
instantiation of a single Form. In recognition of this fact, a number of scholars have read the 
disputed text as containing three questions instead of two, introducing an intermediate ques- 
tion concerning the more relevant issue of unity.> 

On this three-part reading, the second question would be how a single kind (like pleasure 
or knowledge) could also be many sub-kinds, different and even opposite to one another. That 
would make this metaphysical intrusion directly relevant to its preceding context in the dia- 
logue, and relevant also to the following discussion of method, illustrated by the example of 
the alphabet. Unfortunately, there is no clear trace of this question in the disputed text. The 
second clause (cita Tas . .) does not mention a plurality of kinds. 

I conclude that this first intrusion, although clearly motivated by logical-metaphysical 
problems familiar from the Parmenides, has not been successfully joined to its context in the 
main argument. The endless scholarly dispute, about whether there are two questions or three 
formulated in 15b, reflects the failure of fit between this paragraph and the context into which 
it has been inserted. Now it is this intrusive, metaphysical version of the one-many problem 
that directly provokes the discussion of method that is our topic here. Hence we might rea- 
sonably expect that the divine method will be presented as a solution to the problem of par- 
ticipation.’ Again, unfortunately, these expectations are disappointed by what we find in the 
text. There is no reference to the problem of participation in what follows. 

The description of the god-given method begins with a brief statement of the cosmologi- 
cal basis for division and collection in an announcement handed down from our ancestors: 


* mpGtov pev et Twas Set TovavTas eivat povddas dmohapBavery adnOds ovcas: eita TOS 
au Tatras, jtav ExdoTHV ovoav del TH abTiy kat wrre yéveow [LTTE bre Bpov Tpoobe Xonevny, 
djws elvat BeBardtata piav TadThy ... peTa S€ TOT Ev TOls yryvopévots av Kal atetpots . 
ytyveo8at 15b 4-8. The adversative dtws “nevertheless” seems out of place, coming as it does not with 
the problematical assertion of plurality but in the earlier statement of stable unity. 

5 See e.g. the survey of different readings in Hahn (1978), 158-72. The three-question reading can 
appeal to rhetorical signals in the text: Tp@Tov peév .. .€lTa Tas . . weTAa SE TOUTO. 

© The faulty stitching shows at 15c, where the anteAlbcatote apparently agree to pursue the meta- 
physical problem of participation, whereas what follows is an account of the method of division, applied 
not to the question of participation but to the earlier question how pleasure and knowledge can be both 
one and many; see 18e 9. 


7 It is this assumption that forms the basis for Striker (1970)’s interpretation in Peras und Apeiron . 
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“All of the things that are ever said to be (ta aei legomena einai) take their being from 
one and from many (ex henos kai pollén onta), having Limit and Unlimitedness inherent in 
their nature (peras kai apeirian en autois sumphuton echousin). Because these things are 
cosmically structured in this way (tout6n hout6 diakekosmémenén), we should inquire con- 
ceming every subject by positing a single form or concept (idea) in each case — for we will 
find that such a unity is present.’’’ 

Let us call this text the Announcement. It serves to ground the method of dialectic in an 
underlying structure of reality. But this brief text raises many problems. The first question to 
be asked is, What are the beings said to be derived from one and many? On the most natural 
reading of the text (taking aei as modifying /egomena), these are all the beings that there are 
or can be, all the things that are truly said to be. Hence the beings in question will include 
some version of Platonic Forms or monads, although (for reasons that will be seen in a mo- 
ment) Forms are not the focus of attention here.? 

There is an alternative, more difficult construal of the text that would limit the reference 
to eternal beings, i.e. Forms (taking aei with onta).!° On philological grounds alone this read- 
ing seems forced, and it has not been generally followed. In addition to linguistic considera- 
tions, there is a strong philosophical reason not to restrict the reference of “beings” here to 
Forms. For this brief text announces a cosmology based on Limit and Unlimited that will be 
described in what follows. (The reference to cosmology is explicit in houtés diakekos- 
mémenon 16d 1.) Later in the dialogue the study of the cosmos will be carefully distinguished 
from knowledge concerning beings that are eternally the same and unchanging. Cosmology is 
definitely not about eternal things, but about “things that come to be and will come to be and 
have come to be” (59a 7). Hence in so far as the Announcement announces a cosmology, it is 
not about beings that are “eternally the same and do not admit coming to be and perishing” 
(15b 3). A reference to eternal Forms seems to be included in the Announcement (since it 
refers to all beings), but they are not the subject of attention.!! The cosmology is about the 
world of nature and change. 

The beings in question in the Announcement, then, include Forms but also include what- 
ever else there is. What are the One and Many from which all these beings are derived? This 
must be the most fundamental version of the one-many contrast. Now the One and the Many 
in this sense, as basic principles of ontology, are scarcely mentioned again in this dialogue, or, 
for that matter, scarcely mentioned anywhere else in Plato’s written work (unless, perhaps, as 
the One and the Others in Parmenides, Part Two). But a similar pair plays a central role in the 


8 16c 9-d 2: ds EE Evds LEV Kal TOAAGY OVTUV TAV del KeyoUeVUW Eival, Tépas 5é Kal ATrELpOV 
év avtois otpobutov Exdvtuv, Seiv ovv Las ToiTwV OTH BLakeKOoLNPLEVoV del lav iSéav Trept 
TavTdos ExdoToTe Hepevous Cyreiv —Eevproetv yap Evotoav. 

9 In the phrase TGv del A\eyouévur civat the adverb det “always” is naturally taken as a generaliz- 
ing modifier with \eyéyeva: “what is said in every case,” thus echoing the earlier expression Ta )e- 
yoveva det, kat TdAat Kal vov “what is ever said, both previously and now” (15d 5). The addition 
here of civat does not change the meaning of \eyéueva, since what is said is always a case of being. 
For a parallel to the phrase "what is ever said to be," see Cratylus 423e 4 "all things that deserve this title 
of being" (60a Hétwrat Tab’TyS Tis TpoGprGEws TOD ElvaL). 

10 See Striker (1970) for a defense of this reading. 

'l The gap between cosmology and the metaphysics of Forms is confirmed at 23c 4, where the the- 
ory of peras and apeiron takes as its subject Tavta Ta viv évta év T@ Tavtt, “all the beings now 
present in the world” (where TO Tv is equivalent to 6 K6opos, as in Philebus 29b 10-e 1, and often in 
the Timaeus). 
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so-called Unwritten Doctrines reported by Aristotle and echoed in the later tradition; and such 
a pair appears also in the metaphysics of Speusippus. !2 

According to Aristotle’s account of Plato’s oral teaching, the One and the Indeterminate 
Dyad (called “the Many” by Speusippus and by the so-called Pythagoreans) were the most 
fundamental principles of all, from which even the Forms were derived, by the action of the 
One structuring the indeterminate plurality of the Dyad.!3 It is possible, then, that in €E Evds 
kat ToAGv Socrates is referring to something like this unwritten Prinzipienlehre — “the 
doctrine of principles” much discussed in some recent literature. Even the Forms, then, would 
be derived from these two fundamental principles of unity and plurality. On this view, the 
conjunction of the one and the many is not only an undying feature of discourse (/ogoi); it is 
also a fundamental fact about the composition of all beings. 

The second clause of the Announcement indicates that this universal one-many structure 
finds expression in the principles of Limit and Unlimitedness (peras kai apeirian en hautois 
sumphuton echousin). This is presumably asserted of Forms as well as of other beings. The 
cosmology will tell us in what way Limit and Unlimited belong to the nature of perishable 
things. For eternal Forms we are told nothing. But it is plausible to see the Limit impressed on 
perishable things as a mathematical structure somehow reflecting the nature of the Forms, just 
as we can see Unlimitedness as an indication of the multiplicity of Forms but also of the 
capacity of each Form to be instantiated in an unlimited plurality of perishable instances.!4 In 
this sense Limit and the Unlimited can be said to belong to the nature of the Forms, the beings 
at the highest level of combination between the One and the Many. Properly speaking, how- 
ever, Limit and Unlimited belong at a lower level, as constituent principles of the natural 
world, the realm of change.!> This will be clear from the cosmology. 

After this Announcement, the method of division is described in general terms and then 
illustrated by three examples, the most fully developed of which is the alphabet. The method 
tells us to begin by positing a single form or concept (idea) as the subject of inquiry in each 
case. The existence of such a unity is guaranteed by the implied cosmological structure (“You 
will find that it is present” 16d 2). 

“When we have grasped this (one), we must inquire if there are two (subdivisions); if 
not, then three or some other number. (We must do) the same again for each of these ones, 
until we see that the original one is not only one and many and unlimited in number (apeira) 
but also how many it is (hoposa). We do not assign the property of unlimited (hé tou apeirou 
idea) to the plurality until we have discerned its entire number between the one and the 
unlimited. Then, finally, we let each of all the ones go into the unlimited (eis to apeiron) and 
say goodbye to them. As I have said, this is the way the gods have given us to inquire, to 
understand (or learn, manthanein), and to instruct one another” (16d-e). A little later, Socrates 
adds a description of the reverse procedure: “When we are forced first to grasp the unlimited 


!2 See also the Pythagorean table of opposites cited by Aristotle (Met. A.5, 986a); but this doctrine 
may not be older than Speusippus and the Philebus. 

13 Aristotle Met. A.6, 987b 18-27. 

14 For my suggestion that the peras is a mathematical expression of the Forms, compare Aristotle's 
report (in the passage just cited) that ta mathématica were located in between Forms and sensible things. 

15 | think it is a mistake for the commentary tradition, apparently beginning with Alexander, to as- 
sume an equivalence between Limit-Unlimited in the Philebus and the One-Dyad pair of the unwritten 
doctrines. (Texts cited in Sayre (1983), 149-54, who follows the commentators.) This interpretation is 
based on a misleading identification of the apeiron with the aoriston dyas; it fails to distinguish the 
primordial principles of One and Many (from which the Forms might be derived) from the cosmic 
principles of Limit and Unlimited that constitute the world of change. In short, this interpretation fails to 
distinguish ontology from cosmology. 
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plurality (to apeiron), we should not look straightway for the one but discern some number 
determining each plurality, and conclude by passing from all of them to one” (18a 9-b 3). 

These brief texts present the most explicit description of the method of division, first 
proposed in the Phaedrus and then applied at length in Sophist and Statesman. For a full 
understanding of this account we must look at the examples. But first we need to clarify the 
key term apeiron. 

It is important to distinguish the meaning of the term apeiros from the theory that Plato is 
building with this concept. Even in the statement of the theory the sense of the word does not 
change, although its reference or content will be specified by the details of the theory. The 
underlying metaphor in apeiros is one of unlimited spatial extension; the alpha-privative 
serves to negate the verbal root present in perad, peraind, “to move forward,” “come to the 
end.”!° The literal meaning of the adjective apeiros is “intraversible,” not allowing passage to 
the end. The noun peras, from the same root, marks the end or limit of such a forward motion 
(as the noun poros names the passage). In Homer the earth and sea are apeirén, “boundless,” 
not in the sense of lacking a peras (for the epic speaks also of “the ends of the earth,” peirata 
gaiés) but in the sense of stretching off endlessly into the distance, not passable to the end. 
This spatial metaphor brings with it an obvious quantitative connotation: the earth is in- 
traversible because it is so large. Thus in poetry apeiros can simply mean "enormous," 
"unlimited in size or in number." It is only when Zeno and the mathematicians take over the 
term apeiron to designate the infinite that the notion of “without limit” is taken literally. 

It is from the pre-theoretical, vaguely quantitative sense that Plato begins in the Philebus. 
The first occurrence of the term refers to the one-many paradox of a single body with many 
parts, as an example of a one that is indefinitely many: polla kai apeira (14e 4). This notion 
of unlimited plurality is made explicit in the application to speech: speech (phdné) is apeiros 
pléthei, “unlimited in multitude” (17b 4). Thus the primary meaning of apeiros remains quan- 
titative. But there is a secondary, epistemic sense. Whatever is unlimited in multitude is also 
indefinite, indeterminate, hard to get a grip on. This secondary sense is brought out in the 
word-play at 17e 3: “In each and every case, an unlimited plurality (to apeiron pléthos) makes 
you unacquainted with understanding (apeiros tou phronein).” The unlimited multitude de- 
prives you of knowledge. 

This double quantitative-epistemic sense is the meaning of the term throughout our text. 
The logical space between the unanalyzed one and the unlimited plurality is to be methodi- 
cally filled by a definite number (arithmos) of subdivisions. Only after this is done should the 
multitude be recognized as unlimited, by applying to it the idea tou apeirou, the concept of 
the unlimited many (16d 7). At that point each of the identified units can be allowed to sink 
eis to apeiron, into this indefinite plurality, as beyond the reach of rational cognition. 

This description of the method is given in purely quantitative terms, in terms of multitude 
and number. There is no mention of a difference between logical levels, between genus and 
species, or between universals and particulars. The brief statement grounding the method in a 
cosmology is also described in quantitative-epistemic terms, in terms of the one and many, 
the limit and unlimitedness (peras kai apeiria 16c 10). The notion of peras is left unexplained 
until we come to the cosmology at 23c. (It will ultimately be explicated in terms of measure 
and proportion). The concept of apeiria is partially explained by the role of unlimited plural- 
ity in the method as just described; but for apeiria also the full account is given only in the 
cosmology. So far nothing has been said about what items constitute the indefinite plurality of 


16 See my discussion in Kahn (1960), 232-3. 
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the apeiron, no reference to particularity or individuality. Going eis to apeiron means simply 
going to where one loses count. 

More light is thrown on this formal structure by the examples of the alphabet and music. 
The example of the alphabet is the fullest and most important. It has been interpreted (by 
Gisela Striker) as a solution to the participation problem cited from the Parmenides. So it will 
be necessary to look closely at this example. 

The discussion of the alphabet here recalls a series of passages in other dialogues where 
the alphabet figures as a model for scientific knowledge.!’ The special charm of the alphabet 
is that it constitutes, on the one hand, a body of knowledge familiar to every educated Greek 
while, on the other hand, it represents the successful analysis of a structured domain of real- 
ity, the sound system of the language divided into its elemental forms, the stoicheia. 

The invention of the alphabet consists in matching a series of written symbols with a se- 
ries of basic sounds or phonemes in such a way that all the words of the language can be 
represented. Hence when Socrates speaks here of “letters” (grammata), we must understand 
him to mean not only the graphic signs but also the corresponding sounds of the language. 
This ambiguity is harmless and inevitable, because the double reference to sounds and written 
symbols is an essential feature of the alphabet. Potentially more confusing is the ambiguity in 
Plato’s notion of grammatiké as the science being defined, since the term covers both mere 
literacy (the capacity to read and write) and also a more specialized competence in the pho- 
netics of the language. It is only the latter skill that needs to divide the letters into vowels, 
mutes and semi-vowels or sonants. In effect, Plato presents the professional knowledge of the 
grammatikos as differing only in degree from that of his pupils learning to read and write. It is 
also only as a specialized expertise like phonology that grammatiké serves as an illustration of 
a nested system of division and collection, involving not only a plurality of components but a 
plurality of levels of plurality, with the whole system constituting the object of a single art or 
science. Even as mere literacy, however, grammatiké implies the mastery of a unified struc- 
ture, in which knowledge of the separate parts is of little use without a knowledge of the other 
parts and of their interconnections. 

The invention of the alphabet by Theuth (according to the myth created by Plato in the 
Phaedrus) is presented here as a general paradigm for scientific discovery. In Plato’s account 
the mythical inventor begins with an indefinite object, speech or “sound (phdné) coming 
through the mouth” (17b 3). The term phoné seems deliberately chosen because it means both 
speech and voice, and thus covers the two distinct examples of language and music.!®8 This 
double application of the term phdné can scarcely be accidental; it shows how indefinite is an 
initial grasp of unity before the process of kat’ eidé diaireisthai, before an analysis into kinds. 
The genus itself, whether speech or voice, is identified only by the structure of its logical 
parts; we do not have a definite one until we know something about the many that it contains. 

Hence Theuth begins by recognizing speech not as one but as apeiros, indefinitely many 
(18b 6). The sounds of a language are “unlimited in multitude (apeiros pléthei) for all of us 
and for each” (pant6én te kai hekastou 17b 4). Since this is the first specific example in the 
Philebus of a plurality that counts as an apeiron, it is important for us to identify it correctly. 
Both the individual speaker (hekastos) and the whole speech community (pantes) produce an 
unlimited number of different sounds. But in the unanalyzed unity of a spoken language -- 
both for speaker and for community-- no line can be drawn between the unlimited quantity of 
kinds of sounds and the unlimited multitude of individual sounds. Until the relevant kinds 


17 See Cratylus 422a (and passim); Theaetetus 201e ff.; Sophist 252b. 
18 Compare Cratylus 423b 4-d 4, where voice (phéné) applies first to language and then also (kai 
tote, 423d 2) to music. 
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have been identified, the apeiron will contain both. (It will also include vocal noises that do 
not belong to the language at all, such as the imitation of cows or sheep.) In the indiscriminate 
flow of speech, every new utterance is potentially a new kind. So we must clearly distinguish 
the contents of the apeiron before and after the recognition of kinds. Once the sounds of the 
alphabet have been enumerated, grouped in specific pluralities, and ordered in a series, there 
is nothing more for this science to distinguish. The letters become the infimae species. Hence 
after the recognition of the letters (or phonemes), the apeiron that remains will contain only 
individual instances of the various kinds, together with noises that are not classified by the 
system. But there is no scientific interest in individual utterances, just as there is none in 
particular inscriptions. (The unlimited plurality cannot contribute to understanding, 17e.) 
Occurrences of a particular sound or letter can be dismissed eis to apeiron, into the unlimited 
and unnumbered many that lies beyond the ken of science. 

Thus, before the invention of the alphabet, the apeiron of vocal sound presents an indefi- 
nite domain as the potential genus for a science (or in this case for two sciences, grammar and 
music). But once the alphabet is constructed as the object of grammatiké, the Unlimited con- 
tains only those items that lie outside the science. It is an essential feature of the system of 
division and collection that the units recognized by the analysis do not include sensible indi- 
viduals, things that come to be and perish. The lowest level of unity in the system is a particu- 
lar letter (or a particular musical note), that is to say, a type not a token. 

It is probably significant that in this context the term “sensible” is not used to refer to 
things identified as "many and unlimited" (polla kai apeira) or "coming-to-be and passing- 
away" (gignomena kai apollumena). The discussion of method in the Philebus focuses on the 
quantitative and ontological contrasts between one and many, between eternal being and 
perishable becoming. The epistemic contrast between intelligible and sensible objects is 
ignored here, presumably because the kinds of speech and music are also sensible. The letters 
and harmonies studied by these sciences are audible by definition, even though they are not 
the object of particular sense perceptions. So the domain of science is defined here by the 
contrast between stable being and unstable becoming, rather than between the intelligible and 
the sensible. !° 

It is clear, then, that before collection and division the term apeiron refers indiscrimi- 
nately to the plurality of types and the plurality of tokens. Neither in the example of music nor 
in that of the alphabet is there any reason to restrict the initial apeiron to the notion of indi- 
viduals or particularity as such. Likewise in the cosmology: the term apeiron does not refer to 
particulars or definite individuals, but rather to the unlimited variation between pairs of oppo- 
site properties, such as hot and cold, dry and wet. 

Since neither the cosmology nor the method of division refers to sensible individuals as 
units in the analysis, there is no solution here to the problem of participation. Plato’s account 
of grammatiké clearly belongs to what linguists call the study of Jangue, not of parole. Except 
as examples of a type, individual utterances do not come under consideration. Particulars as 
such are off the radar screen, not part of the hierarchical structure under analysis. 

The same is true for the more summary account of music that serves as the second illus- 
tration of the method of division. Once the analysis into notes and scales is completed, the 
method of division does not seek to describe particular poems or songs, much less particular 
performances. But the example of music serves to bring out a feature that is less conspicuous 
in the case of speech. Music, more than speech, illustrates the role of number and ratio in 


19 A reference to aisthésis is also missing from the distinction drawn between dialectic and cosmol- 
ogy at 59-61; but the inferior cognitive status of natural philosophy is marked there by two mentions of 
doxa at 59a 1. 
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structuring an indefinite domain. That is true both for the meters and rhythm of the dance and 
for the scales and modes (harmoniai) of vocal and instrumental music (17d). The brief ac- 
count of music thus foreshadows the role of number and proportion as representatives of the 
principle of peras in the cosmology (25a 7-b 2). 

If this account of the method of division-collection is correct, there is no sense in which 
the example of the alphabet can be regarded as an answer to the problem of participation, as 
has been proposed. For that problem concerns the way that Forms (represented here by the 
letters of the alphabet and their division into kinds) can remain one and the same while be- 
coming present in the unlimited multitude of things that come to be (en tois gignomenois and 
apeirois, 15b 5). The question concerns, for example, the relationship between the letter delta 
as a type and particular utterances or writings of this letter. But the method described in the 
Philebus and illustrated in the example of the alphabet has nothing to say about particular 
utterances or particular inscriptions. They can be dismissed eis to apeiron, because the lowest 
unit of numerical analysis — the lowest one — is the individual letter, the type and not the 
token. The same is true for notes and scales, meters and rhythms in the musical example. 

Hence the method tossed down by the gods makes no contribution to solving the meta- 
physical problem of participation mentioned earlier, the problem of the relationship between 
the one unchanging Form and its many perishable homonyms. On the other hand, there is a 
close and reciprocal connection between this method and the cosmology that follows. Since 
dialectic is here conceived as the general method of rational inquiry, the discussion of cos- 
mology is eo ipso an exercise in dialectic. This is clearly reflected in the use of the technical 
terminology of division and collection in the exposition of the cosmology.”° At the same time, 
as we have seen, the underlying cosmic structure (toutén hout6 diakekosmémen6on) is cited as 
a guarantee that the method of positing a single form (mia idea) in every subject of inquiry 
will be justified: “You will find that it is present” (heurésein gar enousan 16d 2). 

In effect, the cosmology is presented as objective support for the method of division and 
collection. But this raises more problems than it solves. On the one hand, we naturally expect 
Plato to posit a basis in reality for the method of science, and the cosmology seems appropri- 
ate in this regard. On the other hand, if dialectic is a search for essences or what a thing is, we 
expect its object to be defined in terms of Forms or their metaphysical equivalent. Is the 
mingling of peras and apeiron to be taken here as an example of the weaving-together of 
Platonic essences or Forms? That seems problematic. The cosmic principles of Limit and 
Unlimited do not belong in the same category as the eternal monads in the earlier list (Man, 
Ox, the Beautiful and the Good). For one thing, they do not have obvious homonyms in the 
realm of Becoming. Furthermore, as we have seen, in a later section of the Philebus Plato 
draws a sharp distinction between the study of cosmology and dialectic understood as knowl- 
edge of eternal entities (59a-d). The relationship between cosmology and Plato’s fundamental 
metaphysics is perhaps the most difficult problem of the Philebus, and one to which we must 
return. But first a word on cosmology. 

The cosmology of the Philebus invites comparison with that of the Timaeus. Despite 
many differences, there are at least two fundamental points in common between the two 
dialogues: the demiurge or craftsman as a rational causal principle, and the doctrine of a 
world soul. In each case the Philebus presents a carefully argued introduction for a notion that 


20 kat’ eiSy StioTds Kal ouvapLOpovpevos 23d 2; Stehdpevor 23e 3; cuvayaydvTes e 5 and 25a 


3. Cf. Eoxtopévov, SteaTaopévov 23e 4-5, 25a 3 etc. The emphasis placed (at 23c-e, and again at 27b) 
on Socrates’ counting and miscounting the number of factors needed in the cosmology (two, three or 
more) is a hint of the importance of definite number in the method of division. 
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is taken for granted in the Timaeus.*! This suggests that the Philebus is the earlier work, or at 
least that it is meant to be read first. It also presents the more limited cosmology, since its 
theory of mixture is highly selective. The union of Limit and Unlimited is not designed to 
produce all natural phenomena but only successful blends, like health, strength, seasonal 
weather and moral virtue (25e-26b). The cosmology of the Timaeus is much more inclusive. 
Although aiming at the best, it admits the role of ananké, and hence it accounts for pathologi- 
cal results like disease as well as for good outcomes. And the cosmology of the Philebus is 
inevitably more limited, since it is deliberately subordinated to the goal of the central argu- 
ment, the mixture of pleasure and knowledge in the good life.? 

Despite their different orientation, both cosmologies represent Plato’s concern to develop 
his theory in the direction of natural philosophy, that is to say, in the direction of Presocratic 
cosmology. This is a reversal of the movement reported in the Phaedo, where Socrates turns 
away from Anaxagoras and the science of nature in order to pursue his own method of /ogoi. 
We can see Plato's reversal beginning in the Phaedrus, where the revised dialectic (although it 
is still a techné t6n log6n) is now said to require the study of metedrologia, that is, of natural 
philosophy (270a 1). The corresponding shift in metaphysics is emphasized in a famous 
argument in the Sophist, where the study of Being is said to include both everything in motion 
as well as things unchanging (249d). This enlarged ontology is then explicitly recognized as 
including the subject matter of cosmology in the Philebus, where the product of mixture is 
described in terms of “becoming into being” (genesis eis ousian 26d 8) and “being that has 
come-to-be” (gegenémené ousia 27b 8). These paradoxical expressions mark the mixed being 
of natures (phusis) that structure the world of becoming, and that represent a successful blend 
of Limit and Unlimited. 

In the post-Parmenidean cosmologies of Anaxagoras, Empedocles and the atomists, com- 
ing-to-be was regularly explained in terms of the mixing and separation of basic constitu- 
ents.73 In these cosmologies the basic principles are conceived in two ways: on the one hand, 
as a set of opposing powers, such as hot and cold, wet and dry, light and dark; and, on the 
other hand, as a set of cosmic masses or powers such as fire, earth and sea. These two concep- 
tions were combined by Empedocles in his doctrine of the four elements, which is taken over 
by Plato in the Timaeus and given its classical form by Aristotle. These four elements do not 
play a central role in the Philebus, since it does not aim at a comprehensive physical theory. 
(The elements appear only as constituents of the human body, in the argument for the exis- 
tence of a world soul at 29a.) Instead, the elemental principles of cosmology are represented 
by this very abstract pair of opposites, Limit and Unlimited. The traditional physical opposites 
(such as hot and cold, wet and dry) will all be included in the Unlimited. The complementary 
principle of peras introduces the notion of mathematical structure that is emphasized in the 
Pythagorean tradition. (Hence the Prometheus figure cited in the Philebus as responsible for 
these two principles has often been identified as Pythagoras.) 

Why has Plato chosen this pair? As arché or first principle, the Unlimited has a rich 
Presocratic tradition going back to Anaximander, for whom fo apeiron was the source from 


21 Causation interpreted as the work of a craftsman at Philebus 26e-27b; the argument for a world 
soul at 30a-d. 

22 But even here the fit is not perfect. Although pleasure belongs to the Unlimited, knowledge does 
not correspond to the other component of mixture, the Limit, but rather to nous, the cause of mixture. 

23 It is because of the traditional symmetry between mixing and separation in Presocratic physics 
that the interlocutor asks Socrates if he does not need a fifth principle for separation (diakrisis) after a 
fourth has been introduced as cause of mixing (23d 9). (Compare diakriseis kai sunkriseis as a pair in the 
summary of cosmologies at Soph. 243b 5.) But the conception of mixture in the Philebus does not re- 
quire a reciprocal principle of separation. There is no fifth principle for the cosmology. 
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which the whole world of nature had emerged. As a pair, however, these principles seem to be 
borrowed from Philolaus, who construed peras in the Pythagorean manner in terms of num- 
bers and ratios. As utilized by Plato, the apeiron-peras pair functions as a kind of antecedent 
for Aristotle’s analysis of nature into matter and form. The Unlimited represents all the un- 
structured material possibilities that must be organized into a world, while the Limit provides 
the principle of intelligible structure, construed here as mathematical proportion. The Unlim- 
ited also serves as the functional counterpart to the Receptacle of the Timaeus, another ante- 
cedent for Aristotelian matter. The parallel to the Timaeus suggests that, insofar as the Unlim- 
ited corresponds to the Receptacle, the principle of Limit must somehow figure as representa- 
tive of the Forms. (From a different point of view, the Unlimited-Limit pair also serves as an 
antecedent for Aristotle’s categories of Quality and Quantity. Like Aristotelian quality, 
Plato’s apeiron contains the opposites hot-cold and dry-wet, and it is also marked by the 
modifier more-and-less.) Finally, what is distinctively Pythagorean and Platonic here is the 
interpretation of Limit in mathematical terms, and specifically in terms of numerical ratios 
(25a 7-b 2). The mathematical structure represented by Limit serves to justify the dialectical 
method of precise enumeration. It is because of this underlying structure that we can be sure 
of success in counting unities and pluralities in any subject of inquiry. 

What is clear, then, is that the four-fold cosmology of the Philebus is designed to provide 
ontological support for the god-given method of division and collection. What is less clear is 
how either of these two doctrines is related to Plato’s fundamental metaphysics. By funda- 
mental metaphysics I mean the conception of Forms as eternal, unchanging entities that do 
not share in coming-to-be and perishing, and that constitute the object for the highest form of 
knowledge. Such beings are represented in this dialogue by the eternal “unities” of Man, Ox, 
Beautiful and Good (15a). These unities are initially introduced as the subject of debate "in- 
volving division” (meta diaireseds 15a 7); correspondingly, in a later passage dialectic is 
distinguished from physics and cosmology by taking as its object the Being which is eternally 
unchanging and self-identical (57e-58a, 59a-c). What poses a problem for any interpretation 
is that, on the one hand, the cosmology of 23c-27b is presented as an application of the 
method of division and hence of dialectic, while, on the other hand, cosmology is distin- 
guished from dialectic on the grounds that it takes as its object matters of change and Becom- 
ing (59a-b). Do we have two different notions of dialectic here, one that is purely methodo- 
logical and applicable to any subject matter, and another notion of dialectic that takes as its 
object only eternal beings?24 

A comparable question is raised by the terminology of eidos, genos and idea, which ap- 
pears both in the account of dialectic (idea 16b 1, 7; eidos 18c 2) and even more generously in 
the statement of the cosmology (eidos 23c 12-e 2; genos 25a 1, 26d 1, d 2, 27a 12; genna 25d 
3; idea 25b 6). But this is exactly the same terminology used for the doctrine of Forms in the 
Parmenides and the Sophist, where such Forms are explicitly recognized as the object of 
dialectic (Parm.135c 2, Soph. 253d-e). Do we have here two different notions of Form, corre- 
sponding to two conceptions of dialectic, only one of which entails the metaphysical com- 
mitment to an eternal Being exempt from change? 

I suggest that there is a fundamental ambiguity in the notion of dialectic (and a corre- 
sponding ambiguity in the notion of Form) that Plato seems to be deliberately exploiting. On 
the one hand dialectic is the universal method of rational inquiry, the search for unity and 
plurality in any subject matter whatsoever. The corresponding notion of Form is the rational 
concept of any well-defined unity or plurality. (Here our term “concept” serves as placeholder 


24 This question is posed by D. Frede (1993), and answered in the negative (pp. Ix-lxiii). 
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for Plato’s notion of essence or ousia as the object of dialectical definition.) In this sense, 
dialectic extends to physics and cosmology as to any other subject matter. (And so Being or 
ousia includes the concepts for what changes — gegenémené ousia — as well as for what is 
unchanging — ontds ousia.) But how can dialectic, when applied to cosmology, remain a 
concer with eternal objects? Here, if Plato is to have a consistent conception of dialectic, we 
must provide him with a distinction that is at best implicit in the texts. There must be a sense 
in which, insofar as dialectic is an exercise of nous, its objects are all noéta — intelligible 
through and through. It is, as it were, the function of nous to see things sub specie aeternitatis. 
So to this extent its objects are all eternal beings, existing in unchanging logical space, in the 
noétos topos of Republic VI. For the Philebus (by implication), as for the Republic and the 
Timaeus, it is all and only the inhabitants of this space that are the ontds onta, the true Beings. 

On the view that I am suggesting, the objects of dialectic are in one sense always eternal 
beings, even when they admit a reference to change and coming-to-be. If this is correct, the 
concepts or kinds that are represented in dialectic and cosmology by the terms eidos, genos 
and idea must also be ambiguous in reference. Striker has noted that, from the point of view 
of post-Fregean logic, terms like genos operate both as concepts and as classes. As classes 
they contain perishable individuals as members, but, unlike classes, they are not uniquely 
identified by their extension.*> I think we can make use of this insight without presupposing 
the modern distinction between concepts and classes. Terms like genos and eidos in the cos- 
mology, as in the dialectical phrase kat ’eidé diaireisthai ("to divide according to kinds"), may 
be used to refer to the rational form or kind in question (for example, to peras or apeiron) as a 
definite nature or ousia, an eternally unchanging object of cognition. But the term genos can 
also serve to refer distributively to the perishable members of this kind. Thus the term apeiron 
designates, on the one hand, a principle in dialectic, and hence a noetic ousia or unchanging 
Form. But the same term apeiron can also be used to refer not to the genos itself but to the 
indefinitely many instances of the many pairs of opposites that constitute this kind — for ex- 
ample, to the many occurrences of the many gradations of hot and cold. It is in this latter 
sense that cosmology takes as its object things that come to be and perish. Similarly in the 
alphabet example, the eidos of mutes (aphéna) may denote either this phonetic concept, as a 
component of grammatiké, or the unlimited plurality of actual sounds uttered by actual speak- 
ers. The former is, and the latter is not, a unity that is eternal and unchanging, with a definite 
number of parts, namely the types (not the tokens) of the corresponding phonemes. 

If something like this is correct, it leaves many questions unanswered. How do concepts 
like peras and apeiron stand in relation to eternal unities like Man and Beautiful (which have 
clear sensible homonyms)? At the final moment of the central argument of the Philebus Soc- 
rates says that, since they are unable to catch the Good with a single idea, they must capture it 
with three, namely Beauty, Proportion (symmetria, metriotés) and Truth. Should we see this 
as a special case, applicable only to the Good? Or is it a more general example of the weav- 
ing-together of Forms mentioned in the Sophist? Finally, should we imagine a complex hier- 
archy among Forms, with natural kinds as the lowest level and more abstract, more general 
Forms like Limit and Unlimited above them, or again like the Greatest Kinds of the Sophist 
(Being, Same, Different, Motion and Rest), rising up gradually to the One and the Indefinite 
Dyad at the top? Where does mathematics belong in such a system? Hints in the late dia- 
logues, together with reports by Aristotle and others, suggest that Plato was actively engaged 
in discussing these questions in the Academy. We may doubt whether he had settled on any 
final answers. The Philebus tells us enough to whet our curiosity but not to satisfy it. 


25 Striker (1970), 31-36. 
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De l’Euthyphron au Théétéete, méme lorsque |’interlocuteur de Socrate semble n’y jouer 
qu’un réle mineur (comme on le dit souvent de la République), le dialogue platonicien pré- 
sente des caractéristiques uniformes. (1) Socrate ne s’y adresse jamais qu’a un seul interlocu- 
teur a la fois ; s’il arrive que Socrate ait a faire avec plusieurs interlocuteurs, ces derniers, que 
ce soit a leur propre initiative! ou a celle de Socrate?, n’entrent en discussion avec lui que 
chacun a son tour: c’est uniformément le cas de Lachés et Nicias (Lachés), de Lysis et Mé- 
nexéne (Lysis), de Polos et Calliclés (Gorgias), de Simmias et Cébés (Phédon), de Polémar- 
que et Thrasymaque au livre I de la République, puis d’Adimante et Glaucon dans les sui- 
vants. (2) Tout le temps que dure |’échange entre l’un quelconque de ces interlocuteurs et 
Socrate, questionneur et répondant n’ont pas la possibilité de sortir de leurs rdéles respectifs, a 
moins d’un accord explicite (Socrate et Polos dans le Gorgias). C’est cet assujettissement a 
des régles définies qui fait comprendre en quel sens dialoguer peut étre considéré comme une 
science (episteme, Resp. V1, 511c5), interroger et répondre comme I’ objet d’un savoir (Crat. 
390c10-11). Il est bien connu que dans le passage cité de la République (511c4-d6) c’est a 
cette science qu’est dévolue une connaissance de 1’étre et de I’intelligible plus claire que celle 
que procurent des disciplines qui, mathématiques comprises, ne méritent plus dés lors que le 
nom d’arts (technai). En d’autres termes, la connaissance philosophique fait corps avec celle 
de la facon d’interroger et de répondre, autrement dit avec la connaissance des régles du 
dialogue . 

Au premier abord, le Philébe est strictement conforme a ces régles : il commence par la 
désignation de Protarque comme celui qui défendra la these opposée a celle de Socrate ; celui 
qui, en d’autres termes, fera face a Socrate office de répondant. La thése en question n’étant 
pas la sienne propre mais celle de Philébe, Protarque est méme trés explicitement consacré 
dans le ré/e de répondant : on a le sentiment de voir se dérouler une procédure dialectique des 
plus classiques. 

Deux anomalies doivent pourtant nous retenir des ces premicéres lignes : 

(1) Face a ce Protarque qui endosse ainsi le réle de répondant, Socrate, au lieu de se poser 
comme on s’y attendrait en questionneur, s’appréte a répondre lui-méme d’une autre these. En 
d’autres termes, au lieu de l’affrontement questionneur-répondant qui définit la procédure de 
Velenchos, ce qui se met en place ici, c’est l’affrontement de deux répondants. Socrate pousse 
méme jusqu’au bout la symétrie : de méme que Protarque se voit confier la défense de la 
these de Philébe, de méme Socrate désigne la these qu’il va y opposer comme « la ndétre » ou 
« celle en vigueur chez nous » : tov (scil. Aeyov) map’ Hutv (11a2), repris quelques lignes plus 


! Polos et Calliclés dans le Gorgias. 
? Lysis et Ménexéne dans le Lysis. 
3 Cf. Narcy (2007a). 
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bas par t6 rae’ qudv d&uprobytnus (11b6)+, ce qui débouche fort logiquement sur la désigna- 
tion de deux camps opposés : « vous (Suetc) », qui soutiendrez que c’est le plaisir (to yatoetv) 
qui procure le bonheur, et « nous (juetc)° » qui soutiendrons que c’est l’activité intellectuelle 
(t6 poovetv) (11d8). Non seulement, donc, la scéne oppose, au lieu d’un répondant et un 
questionneur, deux répondants, mais en outre ils se définissent —- ou du moins Socrate les 
définit — comme les champions de théses opposées. A telle enseigne que l’issue envisagée par 
Socrate est que l’emporte, non pas l’un des partenaires mais l’une des deux théses ou ce que 
chacune érige en principe : I’7Sovy ou la pedvyoeg (11d11-12a4). 

Par rapport au classique e/enchos socratique, le dialogue a donc bel et bien changé de 
forme : il ne repose plus sur la répartition asymétrique des rdles de questionneur et de répon- 
dant, mais sur la mise en regard de théses dont les interlocuteurs se font les porte-parole — et, 
notons-le, seulement les porte-parole et non pas les tenants ou les partisans. A l’effacement de 
la structure dialogique correspond une distanciation des acteurs par rapport a leurs propres 
théses. 

(2) Cet effacement de la structure dialogique est lisible dés les premiers mots prononcés 
par Socrate, dans la curieuse distorsion qu’il fait subir 4 une expression caractéristique de la 
terminologie dialectique : 


Vois donc, Protarque, quelle thése tu t’apprétes 4 recevoir de Philébe (tiva Adyov wéAderg Tad 
DranBovu déyeo9ar). (L1al-2.) 


Par opposition a didovar Adyov, tache du répondant, de celui qui « fournit un énoncé » sur 
lequel portera la discussion, Adyov Séyeo9ar désigne la tache du questionneur®. Ainsi, dans un 
contexte dialectique régulier, dire 4 Protarque qu’il va avoir a recevoir de Philébe un énoncé 
signifierait qu’il va avoir a occuper vis-a-vis de Philébe la position de questionneur. Ce qui 
n’est évidemment pas du tout le cas, puisque c’est 4 Socrate qu’il va devoir faire face comme 
répondant de la these de Philébe. L’ expression Adyov Séyeo9ar est donc bien détournée de son 
sens dialectique, et pour faire bonne mesure, Platon en fait autant avec |’expression symétri- 
que, Adyov dtdovar : a la question de Socrate, « Acceptes-tu donc ce Jogos qui t’est présente- 
ment fourni ? (déyy 54 todtov Tov viv didduevov Adyov;) », Protarque répond : « II est inévita- 
ble de l’accepter (avdyxn Séyeo9ax), puisque notre beau Philébe a abandonné » (11c5-8). En 
bonne dialectique, dés lors que le répondant renonce (apagoreuei) a « donner », c’est-a-dire a 
formuler, un énoncé, le questionneur n’a plus a le « recevoir », c’est-a-dire a le mettre a 
Pépreuve d’un elenchos. Ici, c’est le contraire : parce que Philébe renonce a jouer le réle de 
répondant, Protarque doit l’endosser a sa place, autrement dit (dans les termes employés par 
Socrate) « recevoir (Séyeo9ar) » son discours afin d’en répondre ; mais en termes dialecti- 
ques, on dirait au contraire qu’il doit le « fournir (StSovar) » a sa place. En résumé, alors que 
déxeodar et SiSovar Adyov désignent des positions opposées dans |’ entretien dialectique, ici ils 


+ Tl y a d’autres cas dans Platon ott Socrate parait se réclamer d’une doctrine mise ainsi en nom col- 
lectif : Criton, 49a6-7 (a> moAAdurs july nal év TH Eurp0aVev AuoAoyHIn) ; Phédon, 76d7-8 (ct ev Ete 
& JovaAoduev del, xaAdv TE TL xa &YaDOV xTA.), Mais on pense évidemment au zap’ huUtv voutTetar rétorqué 
par Socrate 4 Antiphon le sophiste dans Xénophon, Mem. I, 6, 13 (cf. Dorion (2000), n. 308 ad /oc.). 
Dans le présent passage, ces emplois de « nous » par Socrate sont diversement interprétés : Robin (1950) 
les tient pour des pluriels de majesté et les rend tous deux par la premiére personne du singulier ; Dies 
(1941) rend le premier par « je», le second par « nous » (Cousin (1824) faisait l’inverse) ; D. Frede 
(1993) conserve dans les deux cas la premicre personne du pluriel, Pradeau (2002) également. Mais 
aucun des tenants du « nous » ne s’interroge sur son référent possible. 

5 Pour Robin (1950), ce « nous » ne désigne toujours que le seul Socrate. 

6 Cf. Theaet. 177b2-3 (étav Sig Adyov Séq Sotvat te xat 36EaoIar) ; Resp. VII, 531€3-4 (uy Suvatot 


tives bytes Sodvat te nal drodéEaodar Advyov elocaVat mote TL OV Qauev Sety cidévat;). 
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appartiennent a la méme position. Ce qui revient a dire que Platon, l’auteur, ou Socrate son 
personnage, s’affranchit dés les premiéres lignes des régles du dialogue. 

C’est évidemment pour n’y pas revenir. Tout comme 4a la subversion de la terminologie 
dialectique aux premiéres lignes du dialogue, on ne préte gueére attention a la fagon dont 
Socrate, dans ce qu’on peut délimiter comme une premiere partie du dialogue, se tourne a 
deux reprises vers Philébe qui a pourtant renoncé a participer au dialogue — et qui, a chaque 
fois, ne manque pas de saisir l’occasion ainsi offerte par Socrate’ ; on ne préte guére attention, 
autrement dit, a la fagon dont Philebe, cela va sans dire, mais aussi et surtout Socrate, igno- 
rent la régle qui veut que |’entretien dialectique n’implique que deux protagonistes. 

Il est probablement significatif, en effet, que cette désinvolture a l’égard de la bonne ré- 
gle dialectique soit d’abord le fait de Socrate. En 12a6, c’est Socrate qui sollicite, en outre de 
celui de Protarque, l’avis de Philebe. Lequel non seulement ne se fait pas prier pour interve- 
nir, mais en profite pour rappeler a Protarque qu’il n’est que son porte-parole et n’a donc pas 
a céder sur la thése qu’il lui a confiée : alors que Protarque vient d’accepter |’éventualité que 
puisse résulter de la discussion une supériorité de la phronesis sur le plaisir (12a3-5), Philebe 
donne pour acquis le résultat oppose : 


Mon avis est et sera (€u0l pev Soxet xal SdEer) que le plaisir l’emporte a tous égards ; quant a 
toi, Protarque, tu t’en rendras compte toi-méme (adtO¢ yvao7n). (12a7-8.) 


Réaction agacée de Protarque : 


Puisque tu nous a confié (mxeadsouvc) la these [ou la discussion : tov Adyov], tu ne devrais plus 
décider d’un accord ou non avec Socrate. (12a9-11.) 


Philébe a beau consentir de mauvaise grace a s’absenter désormais de la discussion, So- 
crate n’en aura cure, pas plus que de |’agacement de Protarque : en 27e1, ayant abouti a un 
accord avec Protarque sur la supériorité de la vie mixte, sans préavis il se tourne vers Philébe 
pour décider maintenant auquel, de |’activité intellectuelle ou du plaisir, revient le deuxiéme 
rang — discussion a laquelle, cette fois, Philébe se dérobera spontanément, allant jusqu’a 
imputer a Protarque, non plus seulement d’avoir accepté, mais bel et bien choisi, voire décidé, 
de parler a sa place : 


Ovdxody brée Euod ob, Tloataoye, moojonoa Agyerv... (28b6.) 


Ce sont 1a les derniers mots prononcés par Philébe dans le dialogue. A partir de ce mo- 
ment, donc, la régle de l’unicité du répondant sera respectée, mais grace au retrait volontaire 
de Philébe et contrairement aux sollicitations répétées de Socrate. 

Comment expliquer cette ignorance délibérée, voire cette négation, par Socrate, des ré- 
gles du dialogue ? 

Je propose de chercher la réponse du cété d’un autre personnage platonicien qui, sans 
contrevenir a la régle de l’unicité du partenaire, définit pourtant la dialectique comme tout 
autre chose que la science du dialegesthai ou le savoir interroger et répondre dont parlent la 
République et le Cratyle : il s’agit de l’Etranger d’Elée, pour qui la dialectique consiste en la 
connaissance des genres qui s’accordent entre eux ou au contraire s’excluent mutuellement 
(Soph. 253b11-cl). Cette connaissance est en elle-méme parfaitement indépendante de toute 
structure dialogique, a telle enseigne que, comme on le sait, le type socratique de structure 
dialogique, a savoir l’elenchos, est décrit par l’Etranger comme une variété de sophistique®. 


7 En 19a5, aprés un bref interméde ot, sous couleur de commenter le résultat atteint par Socrate 
(17e7-8), il a momentanément cédé sa place a Philébe, Protarque remet lui-méme en jeu son réle de 
répondant, de peur d’étre incapable de le tenir, mais cette fois Philébe ne répond pas 4 cette sollicitation. 

8 Cf. Soph. 230b4-d4. Narcy (2007b). 
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Comme on le sait aussi, Socrate, quoique silencieux a partir de 217d7, c’est-a-dire une 
fois réglées les questions préliminaires du sujet de la discussion et du choix de l’interlocuteur, 
est présent tout au long du Sophiste (et du Politique) : auditeur muet mais, on peut le suppo- 
ser, néanmoins attentif, il assiste donc a la transformation par I’Etranger de la notion de dia- 
lectique et a la transformation corrélative de sa propre dialectique en sophistique. Silence ne 
vaut pas nécessairement approbation, bien stir. Mais, outre l’indifférence, voire la volonté 
délibérée de s’affranchir des régles du dialogue affichée par Socrate dans les premiéres pages 
du Philébe (un bon premier tiers, quand méme), un certain nombre de traits permettent de 
penser qu’il s’est rallié 4 la conception de la dialectique importée par l’Etranger. 

Un premier signe en est la distinction inédite qu’il trace entre dialectique et éristique? : 
distinction fondée, non pas du tout sur la différence entre deux maniéres de dialoguer!®, mais 
sur la différence entre deux maniéres d’analyser: la maniére éristique, qui se contente 
d’opposer l’un et le multiple, confondant sous le nom d’infinité tout ce qui n’est pas un, et la 
maniére dialectique, qui consiste 4 dénombrer la multiplicité propre 4 chaque « idée unitaire 
(uta idea) » (16d1). Description de la dialectique qui fait inévitablement penser a la méthode 
de division pratiquée par l’Etranger dans la premiére partie du Sophiste et reprise dans le 
Politique. On pense aussi, bien entendu, a la méthode de rassemblement et de division prénée 
par Socrate lui-méme dans le Phédre — apparemment sans le secours de 1’Etranger, si l’on 
s’en remet a la chronologie des dialogues généralement admise. C’est méme une thése qui a 
pour elle les meilleures autorités, que sous le nom de dialectique le Phédre, le Sophiste, le 
Politique et le Philébe parlent de la méme chose. Dans la Notice qui précéde son édition et 
traduction du Phédre, Léon Robin écrit ainsi que, sur la nature de la dialectique, « c’est peut- 
étre le Philébe... qui commente avec le plus de précision (15c-18d, surtout 16c-e) la pensée 
de notre dialogue »!!, a savoir le Phédre. Mais il écrit aussi que si, dans le Phédre, ceux qui 
savent pratiquer cette méthode de rassemblement et de division sont appelés dialecticiens 
(Phaedr. 266c1), «c’est qu’elle se fonde essentiellement sur l’emploi du dialogue »!2. 
Comme j’ai tenté de le montrer dans la premiére partie de cette présentation, la dialectique 
décrite dans le Philébe n’a qu’un rapport tout a fait extrinséque avec une situation 
d’interlocution, et surtout le déroulement méme du dialogue ignore les régles de l’art de 
questionner et de répondre!3. I] est donc difficile d’asseoir la parenté de la dialectique du 
Phéedre et de celle du Philébe sur leur commune appartenance au genre du dialogue. Mainte- 
nant, abstraction faite de la dimension dialogique, la démarche décrite sous le nom de dialec- 
tique est-elle 4 chaque fois la méme ? Un détail, au demeurant curieux, peut nous arréter : s’il 
est vrai que la méthode de division du Phédre, avec sa métaphore des membres gauche et 
droit (Phaedr. 266a), évoque la division dichotomique du Sophiste, cette derniére est absente 
du Philébe, ot. Socrate déclare qu’une fois appréhendée la forme unitaire (uta idea, 16d1), il 
faut en examiner « deux, si c’est le cas, et sinon, trois ou quelque autre nombre » (16d3-4) et 
ainsi de suite pour chaque unité comprise dans l’unité initiale (to xat’ aoyas Ev, 16d5), ce qui 
ouvre la voie a une démultiplication indéfinie de la forme unitaire considérée. 


9 16c5-17a5. Ce n’est qu’a la toute fin du passage (17a3-4) que les deux « voies » décrites se voient 
caractérisées comme dialectique et éristique. 

10 A la différence, par exemple, de celle qui est donnée dans le Ménon (75c8-d7). On comprend a la 
fin du passage que, pour Socrate, le contexte est toujours celui d’une interlocution (jude roreta Dae med¢ 
d&AMAOUs TOS Adyous, 17a4-5), mais cette indication ne comporte aucune allusion a la structure question- 
réponse ou questionneur-répondant. 

11 Robin (1933), CLVIL. 

2 Tbid. CLVL. 

13 La méme question se pose d’ailleurs 4 propos du Phédre, dont la structure est elle aussi fort peu 
dialogique, mais ce n’est pas ici le lieu d’entrer dans cette discussion. 
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Sous la forme abstraite ot: Socrate développe d’abord l’idée, cela donne lieu a des formu- 
les étranges : examiner chaque unité « jusqu’a ce qu’on voie non seulement que l’unité ini- 
tiale est une, multiple et infinie, mais de quelle quantité (uéyermee &v TO nat’ doyas Ev wr StL 
Ev nal TOAAK nat &meLrok Eote Ldvov LOy TLC, AAA xal drd0x) » (16d5-6) ; « ne pas appliquer 
la forme de l’infini a la multiplicité avant d’en avoir passé en revue le nombre total (try dé 
Tov admeloov idéav mpd¢ TO TAHVOS UN TELGMEEELV TOLY dV TLC Tov doLDUOV adTOD TavTH 
xattsn) » (16d7-8) : le nombre total de l’infini, c’est pour le moins un oxymoron. Ce sont des 
formules qui s’éclairent lorsque Socrate les applique au plaisir et a la phronesis pour montrer 
que seul l’intellect apporte une limite a l’infinité du plaisir ; mais surtout ces formules annon- 
cent la fagon dont Socrate va intégrer en une seule les trois procédures utilisées séparément 
par |’Etranger — et dont les deux derniéres sont absentes du Phédre : la division, qui sert a 
l’Etranger a définir le sophiste, d’une part, la mise en échec des théses opposées au moyen de 
leur radicalisation et la combinaison de leurs principes, d’autre part, qui lui permettent 
d’échapper a l’impasse ontologique ou la négation sophistique du faux risque de l’enfermer. 
En effet, une fois exposée la nécessité de tempérer la contrariété de |’un et du multiple par la 
quantité intermédiaire, nous voyons Socrate parcourir exactement les deux mémes étapes que 
l’Etranger dans ce qu’on appelle souvent la digression ontologique du Sophiste : avec cette 
différence que cette fois ces deux étapes ne constituent aucunement une digression, mais 
Vapplication de la regle qui vient d’étre posée. 

On se souvient que dans le Sophiste |’Etranger montre la nécessité de concilier étre et de- 
venir en montrant que, poussées a l’extréme, une ontologie des formes niant tout devenir n’est 
pas plus soutenable que la négation matérialiste de toute réalité intelligible ; d’une facon 
exactement paralléle, Socrate montre ici que ni le plaisir ni la pensée ne peuvent, réduits a 
eux-mémes, procurer la vie heureuse (21a-e) : une vie toute de plaisir, d’ot toute forme de 
pensée serait absente, serait privée de la conscience méme du plaisir (21b-c) et n’en jouirait 
donc méme pas ; inversement, qui choisirait une vie toute de pensée, privée de tout plaisir 
comme de son contraire, la douleur (21d-e) ? Et de méme que ce type de raisonnement par 
l’absurde permettait 4 l’Etranger de faire admettre la nécessité d’introduire le mouvement 
dans |’étre et préparait ainsi l’attribution d’une réalité au non-étre, de méme ici il permet a 
Socrate d’établir d’emblée la supériorité de la vie mixte, avant de passer a |’inventaire des 
genres nécessaires a sa constitution (23c-27c). Ces genres sont au nombre de quatre, et non 
pas cing comme dans le Sophiste : Villimité, la limite, leur mélange et la cause de leur mé- 
lange. Mais il est permis de tenir l’allusion a la nécessité éventuelle d’un cinqui¢me genre 
(23d9-e1) pour un clin d’ceil au lecteur, destiné a souligner le parallélisme avec le Sophiste. 

Ainsi ce premier acte du Philébe, dont on peut fixer le terminus ad quem au renoncement 
définitif de Philebe a la parole, offre-t-il comme un déroulement accéléré du Sophiste. Tout se 
passe comme si Socrate commengait par tirer la legon de l’entretien auquel il a assisté, a 
savoir l’émancipation de la dialectique vis-a-vis de la structure dialogique, ce qui permet la 
transformation de ce qui n’était qu’une méthode d’interrogation en investigation du réel’’. Le 
Philébe, en ce sens, est a verser au dossier — un dossier jusqu’ici peu étudié — des relations 
entre Socrate et I’Etranger. Relations ot I’on voit Socrate sensible a la legon de méthode 
donnée par |’Etranger, au point d’abandonner sa pratique personnelle du dialogue, mais sans 


'4 Tant qu’elle est définie en référence exclusive 4 la situation de dialogue, la dialectique n’a d’autre 
critére de vérité que l’accord des interlocuteurs (Gorg. 487e1-7) ou l’incapacité de l’un de réfuter l’autre 
(ibid. 508e6-509a4). Méme si I’Etranger du Sophiste évoque la possibilité que les conclusions sur les- 
quelles il s’accorde avec Théététe soient ultérieurement remises en cause (Soph. 248al-2 et surtout 
259a2-4, passages sur lesquels je remercie F. Teisserenc d’avoir attiré mon attention), il n’en reste pas 
moins que l’aptitude ou l’inaptitude des genres 4 se combiner mutuellement ne dépend pas d’un accord 
entre interlocuteurs. 
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pour autant se renier lui-méme. Rappelons-nous en effet que pour |’Eléate la recherche du 
vrai implique l’indifférence aux considérations de valeur (cf. Soph. 227a-c, Pol. 266d). Si 
Socrate adopte pour méthode la division et la combinaison des genres, c’est au contraire pour 
trancher la question de la vie bonne: si la méthode a changé, c’est bien toujours le méme 
Socrate que nous montre Platon, celui qui, comme le dira Aristote, ne recherche de définitions 
que des notions éthiques. 
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The questions asked in the Philebus 


Noburu Notomi 
Keio University 


1. The beginning of the Philebus 


The Philebus is notorious for the complexity of its arguments. In order to provide a clear 
analysis of its structure and to observe many arguments as a unified whole, I will carefully 
examine the beginning part (11al-12b10),! which sets up the overall inquiry by introducing 
new questions. The new questions require the method of dialectic, which structures the whole 
dialogue. I hope my basic analysis shows the correct way of reading the dialogue. 

The opening conversation between Socrates, Protarchus, and Philebus, contains three pe- 
culiarities: 

(1) without proper introduction, the dialogue plunges into the main discussion; 

(2) before it opens, another discussion on the same subject is assumed to have been held; 

(3) a new dialogue begins with the change of Socrates’ interlocutors from Philebus to 
Protarchus. 

These peculiar features reveal Plato’s strategy: i.e. that the dialogue renews the inquiry 
with a change of questions. 


2. The previous controversy 


The dramatic setting is obscure, and the characters are unknown outside the dialogue.” 
The discussion starts in the middle and ends with other matters hinted awaiting at as discus- 
sion.3 

A similar abrupt beginning is seen in the Meno. Meno first utters the main question, and 
examination immediately follows (70a! ff.). This beginning reveals the impatient character of 
young Meno, and hints at the subsequent failure of his inquiry. 

In the Cratylus, before the dialogue begins, Hermogenes and Cratylus are said to have 
had an argument on the correctness of names. However, since they could not reach any con- 
clusion, Socrates is summoned to be an arbitrator of their argument and asked to examine 


1 T refer to Plato’s works by reference to the pages and lines of the OCT, Burnet (1900-1903), ex- 
cept to the Gorgias of Dodds (1959), and to the Republic of the new OCT, Slings (2003). Translations 
are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 

2 Neither Philebus nor Protarchus is known to us, modern readers. They may be fictional, not his- 
torical, figures; cf. Guthrie (1978), 198, and Nails (2002), 238, 257, 328-9. 

3 See Protarchus’ last words in 67b11-13. On the other hand, both Socrates and Protarchus repeat- 
edly express their intention to conclude (perainein) the argument (11c9-10, 12b6, cf. peras, 19e1-2, 
diaperainein, 20c7, 52b2-3); compare the same verb used in Gorg. 454c1-5, 472b8-cl, 497b4-5, 501c¢7- 
8, 506c4, 522e7-8. 
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both views (383al ff). By contrast, the Philebus keeps Socrates as one party to the contro- 
versy before and throughout the dialogue. 
To start the inquiry afresh, Socrates recapitulates the two positions: 


[Philebus’ position]* 

(1) Philebus is a hard-line hedonist, who maintains that pleasure is good, or is identified 
with the good.> His chief example is sexual pleasure.® 

(2) Although Socrates describes this position in terms of “to enjoy, pleasure, and de- 
light”, Philebus seems to care little about the variety of expressions, for his hedonist 
position, which Protarchus takes over, makes no distinction among pleasures, but un- 
derstands “pleasure” univocally. 

(3) Nothing suggests that his position concerns any other tense than the present. 

(4) It appeals to the natural fact that for all living creatures pleasure is good.’ 


[Socrates’ position]8 

(1) Socrates had been arguing against Philebus’ position: it is not the case that pleasure 
is the good.? In this contention he uses comparatives: intelligence is better and more 
desirable than pleasure.!° So, although Socrates proposes intelligence as his candidate 
for the good, he seems to anticipate the conclusion that intelligence is not identical 
with the good, either. 

(2) He proposes a group of words concerning intelligence, including memory, right opin- 
ion, and true calculation.!! The variety of related concepts indicates a necessity to 
make distinctions among them. In fact, Socrates soon makes a concession to Pro- 
tarchus, saying that some kinds of intelligence might be unlike each other (13e4- 
14a5). 

(3) Socrates’ candidate for the good concerns not only the present tense, but also the fu- 
ture and the past.'2 Memory deals with the past, calculation concerns future events, 
and right opinion works for present practical decisions. 

(4) His good is concerned with human beings, insofar as they take part in intelligence. !3 


At the beginning, the question asked in the previous discussion is not explicit, but it 
gradually turns out that they argued over the good. Judging from the way Socrates argued (i.e. 


4 Summarized in 11b4-6, 13a8, b4-5, 7, 19c6-8, 60a7-b1, 66d7-8. 

5 As is often pointed out, Philebus’ claim is ambiguous in many ways. But this lack of logical preci- 
sion is characteristic of his hedonist position, to be clarified through the dialogue. 

6 This is suggested by his frequent appeal to the goddess Aphrodite. 

7 Cf. 11b4-5, 22b4-6, 60a7-8. This corresponds to Eudoxus’ hedonism, presented in Aristotle’s EN. 
10.2, 1172b9-25; it is suggestive that Aristotle immediately summarizes the Philebus’ points, to argue 
against Eudoxus, in 1172b28-34. 

8 Summarized in 11b6-c2, 13e4-6, 19c8-d6, 60b1-4, 66e1-5. 

° Cf. 11b6-7, cf. 60b1-3. The word “argue against” (amphisbétein) is emphasized: 11a2, 20a8, 22c7, 
27c10, cf. 11b6, 19d6; see also 13a9. 

10 Cf. 11b9, cf. 60b3-4, 66€3-5. 

11 Cf. 11b7-8. Further investigation is needed into the relation between intelligence (nds) and 
knowledge (epistémé), especially in the classification of various kinds of knowledge (55c4 ff.). 

!2 Socrates says in 11c1-2 that “to all those capable of a share of them, whether now or in the fu- 
ture, they are of the greatest possible benefit”. 

13 No other animals and plants take part in intelligence (cf. 11b9-c2). Socrates may, however, have 
god in mind concerning divine intelligence. 
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in negation and with comparatives), we can suppose that he proposed intelligence only in 
response to Philebus. When Philebus insisted that pleasure is the good (11b4-6), Socrates 
opposed this idea and suggested, instead, that intelligence is better.!* Then, being asked “what 
is the good?”,!5 he presented intelligence as his answer.!° The controversy between them was, 
thus, over what the good is. 


3. Failure of the previous dialogue 


The previous discussion between Socrates and Philebus seems to have got stuck, so that 
Socrates has to set out a new inquiry with Protarchus by reformulating the question. Instead 
of asking “what is the good?”, a new question is asked (11d2-7, to be discussed in the next 
section). This introduction of a new inquiry is crucial to the understanding of the dialogue, 
although commentators have not clearly analyzed it. To observe this shift, let us imagine, 
from the intertextuality with other dialogues, what the preceding argument between Philebus 
and Socrates might have been. 

In Republic V1 both intelligence and pleasure are discussed as the candidate for the good, 
and quickly rejected (505b5-d4, 506b2-6). When Socrates claims that the greatest object of 
learning is the form of the good (504e6-505b3), and that the guardians of the ideal State must 
have knowledge of it (506a9-b1, etc.), he introduces a controversy among people over what 
the good is: some insist that it is pleasure, and others intelligence. But Socrates refutes each 
view, and shows that both of them fail to be the good itself: first, people cannot give a proper 
account of intelligence; second, pleasures cannot be the same as the good, either, since people 
have to admit that some of them are bad.!7 Instead of these two, Socrates appeals to the three 
similes of the Sun, the Line, and the Cave, in order to illustrate the supreme form of the good 
(506c2 ff.). This short discussion in Republic V1 reminds us (readers of Plato’s dialogues) of 
the opposing positions between Socrates and Philebus.!8 It suggests that the simplistic either- 
or question inevitably fails concerning the good. 

This conflict between pleasure and intelligence is traced back to another severe dispute, 
between Socrates and Callicles in the Gorgias. Callicles insists on the life of pleasure, and 
equates pleasure with the good (494e9-499b8). In this instance, the antagonism between the 
two extreme positions gets them nowhere, and their dialogue unavoidably collapses,!? so that 
Callicles abandons his role of interlocutor. We can imagine that the controversy between 
Philebus and Socrates ended in a similar way. 

This deadlock and break down in holding a dialogue must be avoided firstly by change of 
interlocutors from the hard-line hedonist, Philebus, to the rational proxy, Protarchus. This 
strategy resembles the Eleatic visitor’s (imaginary) conversation with the “tamed materialists” 


'4 Remember that it is Socrates who makes Callicles admit that pleasure and the good are the same, 
in Gorg. 495a2-6. 

15 Cf. 13e5-6, reading “tcrya06v” in T and W, with Diés (1941). 

16 In the first summary, the adjective, “good”, is used without the definite article (11b4, 54d7, 
55al0), but later passages specifically mention the good (13b7, e6, 14b4, 20b8, cl-2, 60a9, 66d7); 
Protarchus asks “what is the best of human possessions?” (19c6) with a superlative. We can assume that 
Philebus’ thesis is that pleasure is the good, despite his careless phraseology (cf. note 5 above). 

17 The reasons for rejecting the two candidates are different, but the way Socrates rejects hedonism 
here is basically the same as in Gorg. and Phib. 

18 This does not mean the Philebus deals with the form of the good, any more than ordinary people 
talk about the form of the good, when they say pleasure or intelligence is the good. 

19 Cf. Gorg. 505d4-506c4, cf. 497a6-c2; in both cases, Gorgias intervenes and urges Callicles to 
finish the argument (cf. note 3 above). 
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in the Sophist (246c9-e4). When he examines the tough materialists, who never admit any- 
thing other than tangible objects as “being”, he proposes to imagine them becoming milder, 
and asks his interlocutor Theaetetus to answer on behalf of them. Obviously this is the only 
way to get out of the deadlock and to continue inquiry through dialogue. 

The previous speaker, Philebus, was such a hard-line hedonist that he neither accepts any 
rational argument nor makes any concession. In order to have a constructive discussion, 
Socrates needs a more rational opponent who succeeds Philebus’ hedonist position, namely 
Protarchus. For he can argue and judge the issue rationally in defence of hedonism. Socrates 
first asks Protarchus whether he will take over Philebus’ argument, and he accepts his role 
(11b1-3, c5-d1).7° 


4. New stage of investigation 


The second tactic to avoid the deadlock is to raise a new question in order to advance 
shared inquiry. After the change of interlocutors, a further point is agreed: 


[ Philebus 11d2-7] 

Socrates: Jn addition to these, shall we agree on the following point? 

Protarchus: What’s that? 

Soc: That each of us will try to prove that a certain state or disposition of the soul is the one 
capable of rendering life happy for all human beings.?! 

Prot: Quite so. 


The question now asked is, “which of the two makes human life good, the state of pleas- 
ure or that of intelligence?” This is a new agreement, which becomes possible only with the 
new interlocutor Protarchus.?* For while the old opponent, Philebus, responding in the same 
tone, maintains that pleasure wi// win (12a7-8), the inquiry already moves in a new direction. 

The question paves the way for the new inquiry in two aspects. 

(1) The focus is now on the “life (bios) of human beings”, and asked in respect of the 
soul.?3 We should remember that Philebus does not restrict his claim to human be- 
ings, but rather considers living beings in general.?+ The new question suggests that 
goodness is properly considered in the specific field of human life.25 Remember that 
man is the being which partakes of intelligence, which resides in the soul.*° 

(2) The new question enables the inquirers to avoid futile conflict. The straight question 
of “what is the good?” may well lead them to aporia, since neither candidate fulfills 
the conditions of being the good, as the Republic shows. The good must be “a third 
thing” (ti triton allo),?’ but there is no obvious candidate other than pleasure and in- 
telligence. This reminds us of a similar argument in the Sophist. The direct investiga- 


20 The gap between Philebus and Protarchus remains through the dialogue, but it is we, readers, 
who observe and judge the issue. 

21 Instead of “happy”, “good” is used in 22d7 in the same context. 

22 The use of the future tense in this passage (11d5) indicates that this agreement is necessary for a 
further discussion. 

23 This question excludes external goods from inquiry; cf. Hackforth (1958), 12, and Delcommi- 
nette (2006), 37. 

24 Yet Philebus has no strong reason to oppose this proposal, since human beings are living things. 

25 Cf. the life of a mollusk or a sea-shell, in 21c6-8; cf. 67b1-7. 

26 Cf. 30c9-11; cf. Tim. 30b3, Sph. 249a6-8. 


27 Cf. 14b4: the same expression appears in 20b8 and 67a10. 
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tion into being gets stuck; both motion and rest are, but being is neither motion nor 
rest; we must look for “a third thing beside the two’’.?8 

If we can hardly give a direct answer to the previous question, which of the two the good 
is, intelligence or pleasure, we can examine, instead, what a good Jife is, and further what 
makes life good, in relation to the two. By changing the questions, the inquiry tackles the 
same issue ina different way. 

In spite of the failure of dialogue between Philebus and Socrates, their two candidates 
should not be dismissed; no positive statement will be concluded about the good, if both 
candidates are simply thrown away. On the other hand, the new question enables Protarchus 
and Socrates to examine where each is located in relation to the good. 


5. Contest for prizes 


Later Socrates gives his first verdict (as if given in a dream) that both pleasure and intel- 
ligence fail to win the first prize for the good (20b6-23b10). He argues that instead of the two 
the mixed life wins. This argument pretends to continue the contest between pleasure and 
intelligence, but it is already pursued within the new scheme of inquiry arranged through the 
new question, for the competition is not directly made between the two candidates, but be- 
tween the /ife of pleasure and that of intelligence. 

The logic of this argument is simple: if something is identical with the good, a life of it 
must fulfill all the conditions for the good life. However, neither the life of pleasure alone nor 
that of intelligence alone does, so that a third kind of life must be better: i.e. the life mixed of 
pleasure and intelligence.”? The argument does not prove that the mixed life is the good itself, 
although the contest appears to be between the three. Thus, while there is no room for the 
third (mixed?) in the previous question, the new question makes the first verdict possible.*° 

Later the relation between the good and the good life is compared to the one between a 
man and his house (61a7-b7, 64c1-4); looking for a man, one must first learn where he re- 
sides. This explains the strategy and aim of the inquiry. 

Now both pleasure and intelligence are to be considered in relation to the good life. This 
contest raises two new questions: 

(1) Of what is the good life mixed? Not all kinds of pleasure and intelligence may be in- 
cluded. Then, the division and classification of each become necessary, even if the 
divisions themselves are no longer the aim of inquiry.?! 

(2) Since the good life is mixed by some cause, it is asked what makes a life good, in 
terms of pleasure and intelligence. Either of them may be responsible (aition) for the 
mixed life.s? In respect of the cause, it is asked “which is better (or closer to the 
good), pleasure or intelligence?” 


28 Cf. Sph. 250b7-d4. 

29 Cf. Gosling (1975), 181. The final prize-giving becomes more complex after the full inquiry 
(64c5-67b9). 

30 The form of “contest” between candidates prevails in the Philebus. Frequent numbering and or- 
dering remind readers of the contest for prizes at the Olympic games, or dramatic contests at the Athe- 
nian theatre. 

31 | take this to be the message of the surprising comment of Socrates, in reply to Protarchus (20a5- 
8): “So we will not have to worry any longer, I think, about the distinction of kinds of pleasure. But 
further progress will show this more clearly” (20c4-6, trans. Frede (1993)). 

32 Cf. 22d2, 4; verb in 22d1. However, at this stage, “cause” is not specified yet as the “cause of 
mixture” to be defined later. 
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For this consideration, the inquiry needs classification of all beings into four kinds: the 
limit, the unlimited, the mixed, and the cause of mixture. 


6. Dialogue for making a good life 


Two arguments concerning dialectic are required for this new dialogue. The inquiry first 
introduces the divine method of dialectic (16c1-18d2). Second, after the first contest (20b6- 
23b10), Socrates explicates the division of the four kinds (23cl-27c2). Both passages use 
some common, dialectical weapons (cf. 23b6-9). The dialectical method can sort out the 
ingredients of the good human life by analyzing both pleasure and intelligence, and then 
integrate them into a unified whole. Dialogue eventually brings about the good mixed life. 

Without proper method, dialogue fails, as Callicles gave up answering to Socrates. Sim- 
ple questions sometimes mislead inquiry into superficial conflict, or futile result. The either- 
or question concerning the good is one of such improper questions (like the one-many prob- 
lems manipulated by eristics).33 Methods of dialectic are introduced for properly engaging in 
dialogue, which deals with the issue in multilateral consideration. 

Intelligence is one important ingredient of the mixed life, but at the same time it belongs 
to the cause of mixture.34 Also, pure and unmixed pleasure is determined as “things that 
possess measurement” (emmetron),*> as distinct from other mixed pleasures that belong to 
“the unlimited”. Thus, the original competition between pleasure and intelligence was not so 
simple as to make one win and the other lose. Dialectic is required to discern this complex 
reality. 

Finally, just as the art of dialectic discerns the interweaving of kinds in the Sophist, the 
role of dialectic in the Philebus is to determine various human states of the soul and to mix 
proper elements into a good life.° Dialecticians are like craftsmen (démitirgoi) of mixture.>7 
It is intelligence that causes this good life, and human intelligence is employed through dia- 
logue.*8 Dialectic, therefore, generates the good for human beings. 

Dialectic should also mix truth with the ingredients; otherwise nothing ¢ru/y comes into 
being.*? This remark reminds us of the initial declaration that Protarchus and Socrates should 
together “conclude the truth” (t’aléthes peranthénai, 11c9-10).4° While the basic question of 
“what is the good?” remains the basis of the whole dialogue, it is transformed into another 
question, “what makes a life good?”. In this question, the Philebus, as a whole pursues and 
constructs the good in human life through /ogos. The leading figure is our Socrates who, 
through his whole life, made /ogos and life one and the same.*! 


33 For the distinction between dialectic and eristic, see 17a3-5. 

34 Cf, 28a4-31b1: shown through the cosmological argument. 

35 Cf. 52c1-d2; cf. 26a7. 

36 For mixing (meixis, synkrasis) as pursuit of logos, see 59d10-e6, 61b11-64b9. The kingly art of 
the statesman interweaves two major elements of the city, namely courage and temperance (Pit. 306al 
ff., 311b7-c6). 

37 Cf. 59d10-e4: see also the “craftsman” (to démitirgiin) as the fourth kind of beings (27b1). 

38 The grasp of dialectic makes one intelligent, in 17e2-3. 

39 Cf. 64a7-b4, e9-11: truth is related to intelligence and thought, in 66b5-6. 

40 Now the significance of “limit” (peras) becomes obvious; see note 3. 

41 The unity between /ogos and living is most beautifully depicted in the Phaedo. I suspect that this 
ethical aspect requests Socrates to be (back) in this later dialogue. 
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The Philebus and the Unity of Platonic Method 


Richard Patterson 
Emory University 


Plato’s dialogues offer substantial advice on the proper conduct of question-and-answer 
discussion, the three “methods” most prominently recommended being Elenchus, Hypothesis, 
and Division (or Collection and Division). For the moment let us think of these respectively 
as (a) attempting to refute a position by securing its proponent’s agreement to something 
contradictory to that position; (b) drawing out the consequences of an hypothesis and check- 
ing them for consistency among themselves and with other agreed-upon propositions, then 
looking for a further hypothesis that might adequately support (or undermine) the original 
hypothesis; and (c) mapping out the natural points of similarity and dissimilarity among 
things within a given domain. Although found throughout the corpus, Elenchus is the bread 
and butter of supposedly early “aporetic” dialogues, while Hypothesis emerges explicitly in 
the Meno, Phaedo, and Republic, and Division is promoted in the Phaedrus, then practiced 
extensively in such late works as the Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus. 

The three methods are commonly linked to different philosophical aims. Among other 
things, Elenchus can weed out falsehoods, bring an interlocutor to realize his own ignorance, 
and provide some measure of positive support for positions that survive testing. Hypothesis, 
too, puts particular views to the test, but also builds larger knowledge structures by linking 
hypotheses to further hypotheses, and anchoring them finally to some “adequate” postulate or 
even to an unhypothetical starting point, as Republic 511 suggests. Division can yield ex- 
tended definitions, but also supports systematic knowledge of the entire domain of any given 
branch of knowledge.! The rhetoric of Plato’s protagonists sometimes encourages the view 
that he sees these as three distinct methods, and perhaps as rivals for the crown of “dialectic”, 
with different winners emerging alongside corresponding developments in his philosophical 
aims.? 

This familiar picture is not entirely wrong, but it is largely wrong, and in any case misses 
most of what is interesting about the logical interrelations among these methods. If we con- 
centrate on Plato’s practice as opposed to his theory of method, we see at least five such 
points of interest. First, neither Hypothesis nor Division replaces Elenchus, for (i) there is 
always work for a Socratic elenchus, and (ii) both Hypothesis and Division need to incorpo- 
rate Elenchus if they are to serve as critical methods. Second, the standard exercise of Hy- 
pothesis is in fact a specific sort of compound Elenchus, sometimes combining direct and 
indirect elenchus.* Third, a sequential use of Hypothesis — as, for example, in the search for 


1 Stenzel (1940, 1973), 75-85, suggests a different relationship between method and aim: Elenchus and 
Hypothesis serve the search for moral truth, whereas Division aims at broader, value-neutral understanding. I 
don’t believe this interesting proposal will hold up, since all three methods would clearly apply to a search for 
value-free knowledge, and it is in any case dubious that in Plato’s view any knowledge is entirely value-free. 

2 Robinson (1953, 1980), 70, notes Plato’s shifting and honorific use of the title ‘dialectic’. 

3The terminology is Robinson’s (1953, 1980), 22-26. Indirect elenchus is a type of reductio ad absurdum, 
drawing out a contradiction between some implication of an interlocutor’s position and a proposition expressly 
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definitions — often constitutes a process of Division. Fourth, Hypothesis, including even its 
use in geometry, is just a special case of Division, despite the fact that the latter certainly does 
not appear to proceed deductively. Finally, the Philebus shows all three methods at work in 
concert, such that the bulk of the dialogue consists of a single extended elenchus supported by 
Hypothesis and Division. 

To begin, I would like to consider in some detail an example from the Gorgias, and then 
one from the Meno, in order to illustrate certain surprising points and to establish the continu- 
ity of Plato’s practice from early works to late. 


Elenchus and Hypothesis: Gorgias 449e-459e 


Socrates temporarily leaves unchallenged Gorgias’ assumption that rhetoric is some sort 
of techne, instead pressing him to say what sort of techne it is. If viewed as a pre-Hypothesis, 
pre-Division enterprise, Gorgias’ attempts at definition appear as a series of proposed an- 
swers, each followed by a quick e/enchus, then by refinements designed to address Socrates’ 
objections. When Gorgias proposes that rhetoric is a fechne having to do with /ogoi, Socrates 
produces counter examples: medicine and gymnastics also involve /ogoi. Thus Gorgias’ 
definition implies that medicine and gymnastic are rhetoric, which is inconsistent with the 
obvious fact that they are not. So Gorgias proposes that rhetoric is the art concerned exc/u- 
sively with /ogoi. But as Socrates points out, this imples that arithmetic is rhetoric. And so on 
through a series of steps having the same ‘proposal/e/enchus/revision’ structure, and leading 
to the final definition of rhetoric as an art concerned exclusively with /ogoi, about matters of 
right and wrong, producing persuasion without imparting knowledge, while appearing to 
possess knowledge, and practiced on a crowd of non-experts. 

This is a fine “early” example of (iterated) Elenchus, here leading not to aporia but to a 
characterization of Gorgias’ professional practice that the interlocutors accept — at least for 
the moment. But it is also a textbook case of supposedly “late” Division. For at each point 
Gorgias is forced to find a subtype of the type with which he had just tried to identify rhetoric. 
At each step he imagines that he has now defined rhetoric but, in the terminology of the 
Statesman and Philebus, he has repeatedly overlooked necessary subdivisions or moved too 
quickly from a unity (e.g., ‘techne concerned with /ogoi’) to the indefinite plurality of worldly 
instances of rhetoric. Others have noted early instances of Division, but these are sometimes 
shrugged off on grounds that the drawing of distinctions is inevitable in any discussion, and 
hardly constitutes a method. However, to say that Gorgias 449e-459e is an instance of Divi- 
sion is not merely to say that Gorgias, prodded by Socrates, has drawn a distinction or two. 
On the contrary, the resulting definitional tree looks structurally like something out of the 
Sophist or Statesman: 

Techne 

Concerned with logoi 
Concerned entirely with logoi 
Able to persuade in court, council, and assembly 
Regarding right and wrong 
Without teaching or inculcating knowledge 
Appearing to possess knowledge 
Before a crowd of non-experts 


agreed to by the interlocutor. Direct elenchus involves finding an agreed-on proposition that directly contradicts 
the interlocutor’s position, so that its implications need not first be drawn in order to produce a conflict. 
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In fact this is not a bad characterization of popular rhetoric — except, of course, for the 
fundamental error of assuming that such rhetoric is a fechne. This error will be corrected in 
the next section of the dialogue, where Socrates argues against Polus that Gorgias’ rhetoric is 
not a fechne at all, but an imitation of techne, and a mere knack for pleasing flattery. 

For present purposes the main point is that the passage provides an example of Division 
that incorporates Elenchus at each step. Without the applications of Elenchus there would not 
have been any divisional tree, since Socrates was evidently the only one present who was 
dissatisfied even with Gorgias’ very first answer. And even if Gorgias had immediately come 
up with the final answer on his own and arrayed it as a divisional tree, without the factor of 
elenctic testing it would have been merely the recording of his view of things rather than a 
definition that had been subjected to critical scrutiny at each step. 

It is less obvious that this is a case of Hypothesis. But the groundwork for this reading is 
established already in Richard Robinson’s observation that the eliciting of an hypothesis and 
examination of its consequences to see whether they are consistent with other things that the 
interlocutor expressly accepts (as described at Phaedo 99b-101e) is precisely what happens in 
a standard elenchus.* Of course the Phaedo says more than that, since one should also look 
for a “further hypothesis” that might support the initial hypothesis; and (implicitly) the conse- 
quences of this new hypothesis must also be checked for consistency with other agreed-upon 
propositions. So there are several stages to Hypothesis: (1) put forward an hypothesis (a view 
or proposition asserted or entertained without as yet having been argued for); (2) draw out the 
consequences of the hypothesis and check them for consistency with anything the interlocutor 
commits himself to; (3) if the hypothesis is still viable at this point, look for a further hy- 
pothesis that bears on the truth of the initial hypothesis either by supporting or undermining it; 
(4) check this new hypothesis as before, stopping only when something “adequate” (hikanos, 
Phaedo 101d-e) is reached. Socrates does not explain “adequate”, but he probably means (i) 
agreed to by all parties to the discussion and (ii) decisive for the evaluation of the initial 
hypothesis. If all “further” relevant hypothesis have been introduced and these are found to 
support (or in some cases, at least be consistent with) the initial thesis, then the interlocutors 
should agree that this is adequate to establish the thesis. Of course in principle the thesis 
might also be refuted at any point — for example, if some further, agreed-upon hypothesis 
rules out the initial position. 

In the terminology of Hypothesis, Gorgias advances an hypothesis about the nature of 
rhetoric, and this is tested against other things he agrees to (Stages 1, 2). When testing reveals 
an inconsistency he modifies his hypothesis. Socrates then tests the modified version as be- 
fore (Stages 1, 2 again). This pattern is repeated several times, until a definition is agreed 
upon. Gorgias never abandons the most fundamental part of his proposal — that rhetoric is a 
techne — because Socrates does not here challenge it. That would constitute Stages 3, 4 of 
Hypothesis, which is in fact just what we find in the next section of the dialogue, when Socra- 
tes introduces the further hypothesis that something is a fechne only if it a) aims at some 
genuine good, and b) can give a principled account of how it achieves its end. Polus agrees, 
and Socrates then argues that this is inconsistent with the notion that Gorgias’ rhetoric is a 
techne at all, since it fails to satisfy either requirement. The same additional hypothesis in fact 
supports the claim of justice and legislation along with medicine and gymnastics to be tech- 
nai. So although the Gorgias may precede Plato’s conscious formulation of Hypothesis, we 
have here in practice not merely a fragment or glimmer of the procedure, but just as complete 


4 To judge from Socrates’ practice, he means (fortunately) that we should consider the consequences of 
postulating something. That is, we can consider whether our postulate is inconsistent with anything we want to 
affirm, not merely whether the entailments of a hypothesis are consistent with one another. 
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an instance as anything explicitly offered in the Meno, Phaedo, or Republic. Thus the explicit 
formulation of Hypothesis in the Phaedo may well reflect Plato’s reflection on his own al- 
ready-established practice. Certainly such reflection upon and explicit formulation of Hy- 
pothesis is important and would explain Plato’s thinking of it as central to philosophical 
dialectic. But far from involving the displacement of Elenchus, it endorses that characteristi- 
cally Socratic method and incorporates it into a larger and more directly constructive method. 

In sum, Elenchus, Hypothesis, and Division are all practiced in concert in the Gorgias. At 
each step Gorgias’ proposed definition of rhetoric is an hypothesis whose implications are 
tested for consistency with other (obviously true) propositions; at each of these steps the test 
is a familiar Socratic e/enchus. As Gorgias adds clauses to the definitional hypothesis he 
creates a familiar sort of divisional tree, adding new branches via steps that are at once appli- 
cations of Hypothesis and Elenchus. Conversely, considered as an instance of Division, the 
process of defining rhetoric incorporates Elenchus (and Hypothesis) at every step in order to 
test the adequacy of the proposed definition. And when in the next section of the dialogue 
Socrates introduces the further hypothesis that something is a fechne only if it aims at a good 
and can give an explanatory account of its operation, this amounts either to adding a step at 
the top of the divisional tree (if there are any things besides technai that fulfill those two 
conditions) or to an explication of the category of techne at the top of the tree. 


The Philebus: Elenchus and Hypothesis 


Elenchus enters the discussion just after Socrates has with great fanfare introduced the 
method of Division (16b-20). Division — or Collection and Division--is “a gift of the gods” to 
which is due every discovery in any branch of knowledge (16c).° Since its application to the 
question of types of pleasure and thought would be difficult, Protarchus gladly accepts Socra- 
tes’ suggestion that in fact a mixed life of thought and pleasure is best, and that this can be 
demonstrated without the trouble of collecting and dividing (20b-c). As many readers have 
noticed, the ensuing demonstration is an application of Socratic Elenchus (20c-e), the claims 
submitted for elenctic testing being those for the lives of pleasure and thought as the best life 
for humans. Both claims are refuted by showing their inconsistency with an additional propo- 
sition to which Protarchus agrees: 


1. The best life is perfect, sufficient, and chosen by all. 

2. Thus if the life of pleasure is the good life, it has no need of anything further, and no 
life is better than it. 

3. Life with awareness, memory, anticipation, etc., of pleasure is better than life with 
pleasure alone. 

4. Therefore the life of pleasure alone is not perfect, sufficient, and choiceworthy (21e), 
and so cannot be the good life. 


Socrates refutes reason’s claim to first prize by an exactly parallel e/enchus based on the 
agreement (21e) that a human life of reason with pleasure would be preferable to a life of 
reason without pleasure. 

Socrates’ postulation of three criteria for the best life (item 1 above) is of great interest in 
itself, but our concern here is with Socrates’ procedure, and this, I suggest, constitutes an 
application of Hypothesis as well as of Elenchus. On one natural reading the e/enchus just 
quoted corresponds to the first stages of Hypothesis, in which implications of one’s postulate 


5 I will not discuss here any distinction there may be between collecting and dividing, or any possible dif- 
ferences in Division as practiced in different dialogues. 
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are drawn and then checked for consistency with other agreed-upon propositions. Protarchus’ 
hypothesis that the life of pleasure would be the best of all human lives implies that no other 
life could be better than one of pleasure; but this is inconsistent with the subsequently agreed- 
upon proposition that a mixed life would be better than one of pleasure alone. In this instance 
the defeat is decisive: it is not a case in which the hypothesis can be modified a bit and so 
survive to face other tests. More important for our purposes, the argument shows how a typi- 
cal elenchus can always be construed as an early stage of the method of Hypothesis. This 
should come as no surprise, since we have already seen (with Robinson) that those stages of 
Hypothesis constitute an instance of Elenchus. 


Hypothesis and Elenchus, Direct and Indirect 


A second reasonable reading of that same e/enchus sees it rather as the counterpart to 
Stages 3,4 of Hypothesis, where some “further hypothesis” (cf. Phaedo 101d) is introduced. 
In both the Meno and Phaedo the higher hypothesis of Stage 3 (virtue is knowledge, the 
theory of Forms and participation, respectively) is adopted in hopes of supporting an initial 
claim. But logically speaking it can just as well turn out to refute it. For example, if in the 
process of testing the hypothesis that the soul is immortal we introduce the further hypothesis 
that the soul is a harmony of bodily things, it turns out that the new hypothesis conflicts with 
the initial thesis.° More precisely, the yet further assumption that a harmony of bodily parts 
cannot survive the destruction of those bodily parts, combined with the hypothesis that the 
soul is a harmony of bodily parts, entails that the soul cannot survive the destruction of those 
bodily parts of which it is a harmony. By contrast, the hypothesizing of Forms and participa- 
tion is shown (according to Socrates) to support the soul’s immortality. In our Philebus pas- 
sage the new hypothesis of Stage 3 would be that a given life is the best of human lives only 
if it is perfect, sufficient, and choiceworthy. Protarchus agrees, and also agrees to certain 
obvious implications of this; and so, being the reasonable interlocutor he is, concedes that 
pleasure does not win first prize. So on either analysis of Socrates’ key use of elenchus early 
in the Philebus it amounts to one or another major component of Hypothesis. 

A further methodological moral is that Hypothesis can incorporate either direct or indi- 
rect elenchus.’ If one thinks of Hypothesis Stage 4 as checking one’s further hypothesis for 
consistency with anything the interlocutor commits himself to, then Stages 3,4 of Hypothesis 
constitute a direct elenchus whenever the interlocutor’s position is directly contradicted by 
some further, agree-upon, hypothesis. The e/enchus is indirect when some implication of the 
initial thesis (hence, indirectly, the thesis itself) is shown to be in conflict with the further, 
agreed-upon, proposition. 


Hypothesis as Compound Elenchus 


The results of the previous section imply further that Stages 1-4 of Hypothesis constitute 
a particular type of compound elenchus. At two points there is a process of testing, each 
drawing out of the consequences of some hypothesis (Stages 2, 4), and checking for inconsis- 


6 Logically speaking, the contradiction forces a choice among the propositions from which it follows, not 
necessarily the rejection of the proposition “targeted” by Socrates. If the choice is not clear, further argument is 
necessary. Plato shows clear awareness of this at Phaedo 76a-b. In a particular context the “target” thesis is 
usually rejected without these further considerations because the interlocutors have just firmly agreed to some 
“further hypothesis” that contradicts the interlocutor’s initial position. If they really do find that proposition 
convincing (and they have just agreed that it is) then the hypothesis whose merits are under investigation is the 
one that must be rejected. 

7 My thanks to David Hitchcock for raising the issue of direct versus indirect elenchus. 
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tencies with any agree-on propositions. This amounts to two cases of Elenchus. If we proceed 
to yet further hypotheses we are simply adding at each step a further hypothesis-cum- 
elenchus, so that a much extended process of Hypothesis will include many e/enchoi. The 
result is not just a heap of hypotheses or e/enchoi, but a chain in which each new hypothesis is 
related to its immediate predecessor as something that either entails or contradicts it (or some 
clear implication of it).8 


Elenchus, Hypothesis, Division, and the Larger Structure of the Philebus 


Philebus 16-20, refuting the claims of pleasure and reason to first prize, may appear to 
contain the only instance(s) of Elenchus in the work.? But the next passage initiates an inde- 
pendent and equally important e/enchus. This is obscured by the fact that the further e/enchus 
is not of the usual “short and sweet” variety that is Socrates’ trademark. On the contrary, it 
reaches a conclusion — pleasure is not akin to that which makes the best life good--only after 
detouring through a difficult process of Division by which Socrates gains a key point of con- 
sensus. As Socrates’ first (twin) elenchus showed that both pleasure and reason alone lose out 
to the mixed life in the competition for first prize, this new e/enchus will show that pleasure 
loses out to reason in the contest for second prize. Or rather, Socrates again gives us twin 
elenchoi, one showing that pleasure is a very poor candidate for second prize, the other that 
reason is a very good one. First, then, we have: 


1. Pleasure is, or is closely akin to, that which makes the best life best. (Protarchus’ ini- 
tial position.) 

2. Second prize goes to whatever is, or is closely akin to, that makes the best life best 
(agreed upon at 22c-d). 


At this point Socrates and Protarchus must embark after all on the difficult work of inves- 
tigating pleasure via Division, agreeing eventually that some sorts of pleasure are false, disor- 
dered, or shameful. They also agree with less ado that the good which makes the best life best 
is found in truth, beauty, and proportion. Protarchus then agrees that 


3. Since pleasure is often false, disordered, or shameful it is very unlike that which 
makes the best life best, and therefore that Pleasure does not win second prize. 

4. The complete line of argument is an e/enchus neither short nor sweet, but difficult and 
lengthy, extending for nearly forty Stephanus pages from 23b to 59. 


Meanwhile Socrates maintains that reason is very much akin to goodness, supporting this 
with an exactly parallel testing process (see esp. 59c-d), and one that we may naturally think 
of as a use of Hypothesis in which an initial thesis is confirmed rather than refuted by a fur- 
ther hypotheses: 


1. That which makes the best life best, ie., its goodness, is found in truth, beauty, and 
proportion (a mutually agreed-on hypothesis). 
2. Reason is truth-seeking, etc. (agreed to by Protarchus). 


8 Incidentally, if all the links in a series of hypotheses are those of positive entailment, we have a Divi- 
sional analog to a series of overlapping syllogisms in Barbara. If a further hypothesis refutes its predecessor we 
have an analog to inclusion of a negative syllogism (e.g., Celarent or Ferio) in the chain, where the negative 
conclusion contradicts a previous hypothesis. 

9 See Davidson (1985, 1993), 240; D. Frede (1993), 16. See the latter also for an excellent introduction to 
the form and philosophical themes of the dialogue. 
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3. Therefore reason is very much akin to truth, beauty, and proportion, hence to the 
goodness which makes the best life best.!° 


Socrates’ overall line of argument occupies itself mostly with collections and divisions. 
But here Division generates truths about pleasure and reason (one is disordered, etc., the other 
is truth-seeking, etc.) that are then incorporated into a larger structure amounting in effect to 
an elenchus refuting the claims of pleasure, followed by an instance of Hypothesis in which a 
“further hypothesis” supports the claims of reason. So this long stretch of the Philebus com- 
bines the resources of Elenchus, Hypothesis, and Division, thus illustrating that Plato does not 
abandon Hypothesis in favor of Division, or Elenchus in favor of either Hypothesis or Divi- 
sion. Rather, the three methods co-operate to build up a single line of reasoning that secures 
the victory of reason over pleasure in the contest for second prize. 


Elenchus and Division 


The Philebus constitutes an especially important illustration of the fact not only that El- 
enchus/Hypothesis may employ Division to generate propositions to be agreed upon, but also 
that Division may incorporate Elenchus. This was evident already in the Gorgias example, 
although the passage was not officially announced as Division. By contrast the Sophist and 
Statesman contain a great deal of dividing and not much elenctic testing: for the most part the 
Eleatic leads a compliant young interlocutor through the process. But in the Philebus, Pro- 
tarchus either calls for clarification of, or actually objects to, Socrates’ proposed divisions of 
pleasure at several points. Whether or not one approves of the means by which Socrates gets 
Protarchus to give up his objections, it is clear that in principle the reliability of Division 
depends on scrutinizing each step; otherwise one simply bows to the authority of the divider 
or is too easily persuaded to surrender any initial misgivings. An example of how Division 
should work occurs in connection with Socrates’ proposal that pleasure includes the subtypes 
of true and false pleasure. Protarchus at first denies that there are any false pleasures, on 
grounds that pleasures are truly pleasures, however they arise. Socrates refutes this with an 
elenchus via counterexample. Protarchus first agrees that we sometimes overestimate our 
pleasures, then that overestimated pleasures are false to the extent that they are overestimated, 
and also that overestimation can happen through “distance” effects or through contrast with a 
preceding pain (42a-c). But if so, there is such a subtype of pleasure as “false pleasure”. As in 
the Gorgias, Elenchus shows that a certain division should be made by producing a clear 
counterexample to the claim that a further distinction need not or should not be drawn. That 
claim is implicit whenever Gorgias puts forth an as yet incomplete definition as if it were 
complete — e.g., that rhetoric is “the art concerned only with /ogoi”. (450d-e) It is explicit in 
Protarchus’ resistance to some of Socrates’ proposed divisions — e.g., of pleasures into true 
and false pleasures. So just as Elenchus may use Division to generate propositions against 
which to test an interlocutor’s position, so Division will frequently make use of Elenchus to 
force or defend a necessary distinction, and should in principle be prepared at all points to 
stand the test of Elenchus. 


10 Socrates’ presentation actually combines these two e/enchoi into a single argument, with Premise 1 
reading, “Whichever of pleasure and reason is closer to that which makes the best life best is the winner of 2™ 
prize’. But the “twin elenchoi” structure brings out better his actual reasoning and conclusion: it is not merely 
that reason is closer than pleasure to the good, but that reason is thoroughly akin to it and pleasure is very 
unlike it. This is what Socrates works hard to establish, and this is the basis for the obvious inference that 
reason is closer to goodness than is pleasure, and so wins second prize. 
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Hypothesis and Division 


We have noted two important ways in which Hypothesis and Division are related. First, 
Hypothesis checks its hypotheses and their implications for consistency with agreed-on 
propositions, and the latter will sometimes be generated by Division. Here a larger Hypotheti- 
cal structure incorporates the results of Division in a supporting role. Second, a series of 
divisions sometimes just is a series of hypotheses about the nature of some item under discus- 
sion, where each hypothesis is modified by appropriate addition to its predecessor in light of 
some objection. In this case multiple applications of Hypothesis support or even constitute 
Division. 

A further suggestion is more radical: Hypothesis is just a special case of Division. This 
may appear grossly mistaken because Hypothesis works by drawing out the logical entail- 
ments of hypotheses, both at Stage 2 and at Stage 4; moreover in the finished products of 
mathematics we typically get chains of (almost) nothing but deductive entailments from 
hypotheses. By contrast, Division seldom if ever derives its steps from preceding steps. In- 
deed it is hard to say in general how the divider is supposed to get from one step to the next. 
The great master and teacher of the method, the Eleatic Visitor, says little beyond “not too 
fast, and not too slow” or “cut at the natural joints” (see esp. Statesman 262b,ff.). Indeed, at 
first glance his own divisions in the Sophist and Statesman appear to draw unsystematically 
on all sorts of differentiae whenever and wherever they strike him as relevant. So Hypothesis’ 
core use of logical deduction seems to have little to do with the step-by-step transitions of 
Division, and thus the two methods are essentially quite different, even if they can co-operate 
in the ways noted above. 

But it is not possible to leave the matter there. For Socrates says in the Divided Line of 
the Republic (510b-511e) that geometers use Hypothesis, at least insofar as they derive con- 
clusions from basic assumptions, and he says at Philebus 16c that Division is the method by 
which every discovery in every science has come about. Given that geometry is one of the 
sciences, it would seem that either Socrates’ proclamation in the Philebus is mistaken (a 
giddy expression of methodological exhuberance?), or that geometry does not depend on 
Hypothesis after all, or that geometry is not in fact a science, or that the Hypothetico- 
Deductive method of geometry is really a special case of Division. I suggest that the last 
alternative is correct. 

Consider the following deductive sequence, which amounts to a portion of the reasoning 
worked out by Socrates and the Slave in the Meno (82b,ff.). Some steps have been left out, 
and some that are present would need to be supported, but it will illustrate how one might 
view Hypothesis as a special case of Division. 
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1. A diagonal of a square divides its area into two congruent and equal triangles 

2. Square S1 = S2 = S3 = S4 (S1 = ABCD, S2 = CDEF, etc.) 

3. The diagonals of S1-S4 enclose a square (ACEH) 

4. Therefore, triangles T1 + T2 + T3 + T4 = twice T1 + TS = twice S1 

5. T1 +T2 + T3+T4 = the square on the diagonal of S1 

6. Therefore, the square on the diagonal of a given square has twice the area of the given 

square. 

This geometrical reasoning involves several deductive steps and so constitutes an espe- 
cially strong challenge to the notion that all the sciences make their discoveries via Division. 
But consider the following, divisional, representation of key steps in the reasoning: 

i. Areas related as Greater/ Less 


il. Areas related as Double/ Half 
ill. Area of Figure equal to four / Area equal to 
equal triangles T1, 2, 3, 4 / equal triangles T1, 5 
iv. Area of Square on diagonal of square $1 / Area of Square S1 
consisting of T1-T4 consisting of T1,T2 


Individual steps in geometrical reasoning are justified by deduction from general mathe- 
matical axioms, definitions, geometrical axioms, previously proved theorems, and previous 
steps in the current proof. In the example just above, the step from i) to 11) follows trivially 
from the fact that if two quantities are related as double to half, then the former is greater than 
the latter. In explicitly divisional language, quantities related as double to half are one sub- 
type of quantity related as greater to less; and areas related as double to half are one type of 
quantity related as double to half. From the point of view of Division, these subtype relations 
are in fact what justify the corresponding deductions. Step ii) entails 11) by elementary arith- 
metic. (The steps of a proof for this would, on the present suggestion, involve elementary 
divisions within the domain of simple arithmetic.) Getting to step iv) is slightly more compli- 
cated, and uses the proposition here left implicit that the diagonal of a square divides that 
square into two equal triangles. In the deductive sequence taken from the Meno this was 
asserted without further justification as step (1). (It could be argued for, however, and what- 
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ever mathematical justification might be given by the geometer for (1) should again be given 
divisionally by the dialectician.) It is the truth of (1) that allows us to see, in the process of 
Division, that (iv) necessarily represents a subtype of (iii). Put somewhat differently but still 
in the language of Division, we see that the area of the square on the diagonal of a given 
square S is twice that of S itself when we see that the relation between any two areas de- 
scribed in the manner specified, i.e., area of the square on the diagonal of square S/ area of 
square S belongs to the relational type, double/half. To show this we show that the former 
type belongs to a key intermediate type of relation, i.e., that holding between area equal to 
four equal triangles T1-4 and area equal to two triangles T1,5 (where triangles 1-5 are all 
equal, because constructed in the manner described). We then show that that intermediate 
type of relationship is included in the higher type, areas related as double to half: (There is 
some flexibility here, in that one could arrive at the same result through a series of divisions 
either of types of relations or of quantities, but that is not important for present purposes.) 
Thus in all these cases seeing that certain geometrical propositions entail others is equally 
well describable as seeing that one type of geometrical shape or area is a subtype of another. 
Similarly, the transitivity of logical entailment and the transitivity of being a subdivision of 
are two sides of the same coin. 

Although to some extent the steps of the Division given above mirror those of the deduc- 
tive steps, only in reverse order, it is not being claimed that one can produce the right divi- 
sions by just reversing the steps of a standard deductive proof — although this could occasion- 
ally happen. It might well be, as in the present case, that some explicit steps in the deductive 
reasoning are left out of the divisions, and only brought in if needed to defend a divisional 
step. By the same token the dialectician will include some steps, including “higher” ones, that 
would not appear in the geometer’s proof (e.g., the increasingly higher types, ‘Areas related 
as double to half’, ‘Quantities related as double to half’, ‘Commensurate quantities’, ‘Quanti- 
ties’).!! Exploration of the internal structure of these higher levels of Division, and of the 
nature of individual higher nodes themselves, will take the Dialectician into the realm of what 
we now call “foundations of mathematics” and in Plato’s view, to the first principles of meta- 
physics, epistemology, and value theory as well. On the other hand, where one’s divisions are 
tailored to fit a specific context (e.g., finding the answer to a specific geometrical problem) 
they may diverge from a more abstract division of plane figures or numbers as such. The 
present point is that the reasoning is still reasonably seen as “divisional” as well as deductive. 
Thus one can see why Socrates would say that even the discoveries of geometry and other 
sciences that proceed by way of the deductive steps of Hypothesis all come to light via the 
“god-given” method of Division. !? 

Of course Plato uses Hypothesis in other sorts of context as well — e.g., in establishing 
the existence of Forms in the Phaedo (102b,ff.), or investigating the question of the teachabil- 
ity of virtue in the Meno (87b,ff.). But wherever Hypothesis is used, the fact that a given 
hypothesis has logical implications or that it is implied or contradicted by other hypotheses, 
can be represented in terms of kinds of things and their relatedness as sub-, super-, or co- 


11 The Republic imagined Hypothesis reaching up to an unhypothetical starting point (most likely the 
Good). Socrates does not say exactly how this is to be done, but — to make a long story short — we have seen 
enough here to know that if the project could be carried out via steps of Hypothesis, the process could be 
captured by an appropriate divisional tree. 

12 | omit here a full discussion of how Division should represent mutual entailments (perhaps, e.g., being 
a form of knowledge and being teachable). Let it suffice to say that in a particular context one is justified in 
selectively using whichever entailment is more useful (x is knowledge implies x is teachable, or vice-versa), 
since all instances of one type are necessarily included in the other. In that sense each type is included in the 
other. 
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ordinate types overlapping in whole, in part, or not at all. For example, on the hypothesis that 
virtue is some sort of knowledge, virtue will be a sub-division of knowledge, and will also be 
one sub-type of thing that can be taught. So it follows from virtue is knowledge that virtue is 
teachable. Still, it must be noted that in this case the deduction does not really do the work: it 
is itself a trivial result of the hypothesis that a// knowledge is teachable. The philosophically 
interesting work is that involved in getting an interlocutor to agree (preferably on reasonable 
grounds) to the propositions from which one can then infer that virtue is teachable. Similarly, 
we noted that in the Philebus Protarchus initially opposes Socrates’ division of pleasure into 
true and false pleasure, but eventually agrees that some pleasures (the mis-estimated portions 
of pleasure) are false. From this it follows that one subtype of pleasure is false pleasure. 
Again the important thing is getting well-grounded agreement that there are actual instances 
of false pleasures, not the deductive inference from this that pleasure subdivides into true and 
false pleasure. So Division does consistently use deduction, but in some cases (e.g., geome- 
try) a deductive relation is the key to justification of a particular division whereas in others 
the key is agreement between interlocutors, with the deduction just following trivially from 
that agreement. 

But even if it is true that Hypothesis is a special case of Division, it is important to see 
that Division is more ambitious in its aims than Hypothesis. For once one arrives at a set of 
deductions or at some knowledge structure established via Hypothesis, the method of Divi- 
sion requires that we inquire further in certain specific ways. In the case of pleasures we must 
ask whether there are there any additional, coordinate types of false pleasure; any further 
subtypes of misestimated false pleasures; any natural divisions intermediate between the 
super- and subordinate categories we have identified; or any “higher” types of thing to which 
pleasures all belong. The result in the case of the Philebus’ examination of pleasure is a fairly 
extensive network of types of true and false pleasures, one that commentators sometimes 
illustrate by elaborate diagrams. 

In sum, at a very abstract level there is a formal analogy between the construction of de- 
ductive proofs in geometry, of arguments and inferences in ethics or metaphysics, and of 
divisional networks. That general framework is consistent with further distinguishing the 
ways in which one justifies the introduction of propositions into a line of reasoning or cuts in 
a series of divisions. The assumptions of geometry are supposed to be necessarily true or 
false: although at their introduction one may not know whether they are true (as in approach- 
ing the question mentioned at Meno 87a-b of whether it is possible to inscribe a given area in 
the form of a triangle within a given circle), they must ultimately be demonstrated from basic 
mathematical or definitional truths. By contrast, hypotheses and divisional cuts in other cases 
may rest on agreements tested via critical discussion, agreements based on empirical observa- 
tion (e.g., that certain fishermen strike at their prey from above), or just on uncritical agree- 
ment. Ideally they are accepted, at least provisionally, on grounds that they have so far sur- 
vived testing against further mutually agreed-upon propositions. This difference is important, 
and is in effect pursued in Aristotle’s discussion of the different ways in which one arrives at 
undemonstrated truths in theoretical as opposed to “practical” areas of knowledge. But Plato 
seems more concerned to identify a methodological parallel between, for example, geometry 
and ethics insofar as both seek out and establish the systematic and hierarchical relations that 
define and structure any field of knowledge, whether local or global, moral or mathematical. 
However much one’s instruments of search or basis for justification might vary in other re- 
spects, and whatever the domain to which they may be applied, they all involve inquiry in the 
form of Elenchus, Hypothesis, and Division. 
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Moreover if Division emerges in the Phaedrus and in various “late” dialogues as the 
method par excellence of dialectic (Philosophy), it does not do so as a replacement for Elen- 
chus or Hypothesis — two fundamental modes of critical investigation than no sensible person 
would forego. Rather, Division incorporates those other methods into a broader framework, 
both giving direction to and organizing the results of a multitude of more local applications of 
Elenchus and Hypothesis. Elenchus highlights the notion that all inquiry leading to under- 
standing must be critical, where even one’s formulation of an ultimate first principle such as 
the Good itself is subject to elenctic testing (Republic 534b-c). Hypothesis in effect combines 
individual applications of Elenchus in order to build up larger structures of potential knowl- 
edge whose components have survived elenctic testing and are related to one another at vari- 
ous levels of entailment and presupposition, reaching upwards to something adequate or 
perhaps even to a common unhypothetical first principle. Division reflects the fact (explicitly 
appealed to at least as early as the Jon , 532e-533c) that knowledge in any domain requires 
mastery of the entire domain, and the corollary that this involves mapping out the relation- 
ships among elements of the domain. Plato’s very broad, systematic and foundational view of 
knowledge emerges most clearly as one pursues Division beyond the domains of individual 
kinds of understanding or knowledge to the collection and division of kinds of knowledge or 
expertise (technai) themselves — or even to the mapping out of all forms of dynameis (active 
or passive capacities), whether skilled or not (cf. Sophist 219a). Division thus reflects an even 
more ambitious “research program” than Hypothesis or Elenchus, constantly seeking a com- 
plete account of the points of sameness and difference among natural kinds of thing, both 
within the realm of individual branches of knowledge or understanding and ever outwards and 
upwards to interconnections among those types of knowledge themselves and their domains. 
Understanding emerges only through such detailed and comprehensive mapping pursued all 
the way up to first principles. Thus does Division emerge as the appropriately critical, con- 
structive, and comprehensive method of the Platonic dialectician. 
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Restoring Coherence to the Gods’ Gift to Men: Philebus 
16c9-18b7 and 23e3-27b8 


Naomi Reshotko 
University of Denver 


Throughout commentaries on the Philebus, the question of how much of a "gift" the gods' 
gift to men at 16c9-18b7 actually was is a common theme. A gift is only a gift if it can be of 
some use. And the sort of gift described by Plato in this passage will only be useful if it is 
coherent. Commentators worry that the gift given by the gods in the Phi/ebus is incoherent. I 
propose a change in our understanding of what is included in that gift. This change turns on a 
simple clarification of how the Greek can be translated, and how that translation should, in 
turn, be understood. Commentators find the Greek in the passage grammatically ambiguous. 
But even those who translate the Greek as I recommend don't recognize the ambiguity of their 
English translation, and choose an option which does not afford the gods' gift coherence. The 
understanding that I propose restores coherence to what is said about the gift of the gods, 
when taken together with what is said later, about the objects in the category of the "mixed," 
in the division into four (23e3-27b8). This new rendering will change our understanding of 
how the god's gift leads into the method of division, and what that method of division is like. I 
begin with a recent commentator, as his discussion concerning the interpretation of this 
phrase is representative of the commentaries generally, at least insofar as this particular 
phrase is concerned. 


Dancy's Concern 


Professor Russell Dancy (2007) argues that Philebus 16c9-18b7 is inconsistent with 
23e3-26a4. At 16c9-10, Socrates asserts, “All of the things that are always said to exist are 
sprung from one and many and have inherent in them limit and limitlessness.” Dancy under- 
stands the subject of this sentence, "all of the things that are always said to exist" to — at least 
— include Plato's Forms. So, the subject of this sentence refers, perhaps among other things, to 
Plato’s Forms. Thus, Plato is having Socrates state that the Forms have in them both limit and 
limitlessness. 

Yet, in Socrates’ fourfold division of being (23e3-26a4), only the things in the third divi- 
sion — the mixed — contain both the limited and the unlimited. Further, when making the 
division, Socrates states that those things that are mixed are exactly those things that have 
come into being (27b8). But, if as already seemingly asserted at 16c9-10, the Forms — being 
among the things said to exist always — contain both the limited and the unlimited, Socrates is 
asserting that the Forms are in the category of the mixed and — like other things in that cate- 
gory — come to be and pass away. Thus, Dancy concludes, the Philebus contains a contradic- 
tion. 
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An Alternative Translation 


The relevant fragment of the Greek sentence at 16c9-10 reads: "ws 2& évog wev xai 
ToAA@y ovtwy TOY Gel Asyouevwy eival, TéQas 02 xa aTeIgiay év avToIg GUmpUTOY eyovTwY." 
Dancy and I agree that the subject of this sentence is t@y dei Aeyouévay efvai:. Dancy renders 
this phrase: "the things spoken of as always being"; with "always" (ae/) modifying the verb 
"to be" (eivar). Thus, the sentence refers to things that exist eternally, and that at least includes 
Plato's Forms, even if it doesn't refer to them exclusively. 

Dancy! finds that the subject of the sentence in Greek is grammatically ambiguous.” The 
adverb "aei" could modify either einai or legomenon. He gives two alternative translations: 
(1) "the things that are always said to be" and (2) "the things that are said to exist always." 
The interpretation that I will defend takes aei to modify /egomendn — as the word order 
certainly allows. One of Dancy's options (1) does have aei modifying /egomenon, but Dancy 
interprets that rendition in a way that insists that it still includes objects that exist eternally. 
He understands it to say (1*) "all of the things that have ever been said to exist."3 So, 
according to him, the subject of the sentence either refers exclusively to Forms as in (2) , or 
refers to the Forms among all other things that have ever been said to be, as in (1*) Dancy 
submits that it is unavoidable that the subject of the sentence refers, either exclusively or 
inclusively, to the Forms. 

The subject of the sentence might be grammatically ambiguous, but the Greek word order 
makes it eminently plausible that aei modifies the participial noun /ogomenon (the things 
being said). This is because Plato has placed the adverb "aei" in between the article "s6n" and 
its (paticipial) noun "Jegomenon." The word "aei" is in the "attributive postion" (Smyth, 1154, 
1156). "Always" is modifying "being spoken [of]" (Aeyouévwyv). Thus, a candidate for the 
correct English translation of the subject (r@v ae! Aeyvowévwr eivar) is: "the things that are 
always spoken of as being." The other grammatical reading seems more controversial: if Plato 
wanted to make it clear that he was talking about eternally existing objects per se in this 
sentence, he would not have placed "aei" between the article and its noun but would have put 
it on one side or the other of the verb "einai" (to be) — probably before the verb, in fact.* But I 
will not try to argue against the claim that the grammar is ambiguous.° 

So Dancy's (1) is a grammatically feasible translation of the subject of the sentence, but, 
there is still the question of how (1) should be understood. Dancy understands it as (1*) ["all 
of the things that have ever been said to exist."]. But, (1) is itself ambiguous due to the differ- 
ent ways we can understand "aei" in Greek. Dancy (and many others) is using aei in the way 
we would translate the noun that is derived from it (aiwv) in the Greek phrase eis ai@vas 
("forever"), using the English word "ever." This is a supremely inclusive use of the word 
"aei": it directs us to consider as subjects of this sentence anything that has ever been referred 
to as being, even if it was only referred to once and for a brief period of time. There is also an 


! Also Gosling (1975), 83; Striker (1970), 17; Benitez (1981), 44-48 and G. Rudebusch, "Plato's 
Philebus for the Archelogos project" (forthcoming), n. 31. Léhr (1990), 115, thinks that one grammatical 
interpretation is clearly more natural than the other. 

2 Dancy (2007), 38 n. 10. 

3 Rudebusch seems to prefer Fowler's translation "the things ever said to be." Dancy (n. 10) seems 
partial to Frede's "whatever is said to be." 

41am, here, agreeing with Lohr (1990), 115. 

5 For a defense of the grammatical reading I do not choose, see Striker (1970), 17-23. Striker claims 
that Plato may have separated aei from enai for emphasis (22) and that this is done regularly in Classical 
Greek (she cites Fraenkel 162-168 for support). Striker argues from content to grammar. Her main reason 
for dismissing the possibility that aei modifies /egomenon is her contention that the sentence must refer to 
the Forms exclusively and there is no way to understand that grammatical alternative in this manner. 
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exclusive way to understand "aei": — one that is the same as one of our three common uses of 
the English word "always." 

There are at least four ways to understand the Greek word aei. Three of them translate 
into three distinct uses of the English word "always." The fourth is best translated "ever." We 
can divide these into two contrasting pairs. First, the continuous vs. the continual "aei":® 
When we say "the earth always rotates on its axis," we use the continuous always to indicate 
that the earth never stops rotating on its axis. When we say "Trudy always sits in the back of 
the classroom," we use the continual always; it is not that Trudy never sleeps in a bed or eats 
in a restaurant — she can often be found outside of the classroom — but whenever she is in the 
classroom, she is sitting in the back. The second contrasting pair can be understood as inclu- 
sive vs. exclusive. Here, aei is not necessarily translated by the English word "always." The 
inclusive "aei" is best translated by the English word "ever," while the exclusive "aei" is a way 
of saying "in every case" and can be translated using "always" in English.’ 

In addition to using the word "aei" in the inclusive way that is indicated by Dancy's (1*), 
Plato used the word "aei" to pick out a subset of things that have had a certain property, 
throughout the past and into the present, from among a larger set of things that have also had 
that property but not as consistently. For example, if we want to refer to "the students that 
have ever been late" (or "whatever students have been late") we refer to a much larger group 
of students than we do if we refer to the students that have "always been late." Thus rather 
than (1*) ["all of the things that have ever been said to exist"], which refers to all of the things 
that have ever been spoken of as being, (1) could refer to (1**) "all of the things that have 
always (throughout the past and into the present) been spoken of as being." (1**) refers to a 
much smaller group of things than (1*) does. It refers to the subset of things, among those that 
have been said to be, that have always been said to be. It refers to the things that everyone 
throughout history has agreed exist. 

If we interpret the subject of our original sentence at 16c9-10 as "the things that have al- 
ways (throughout the past and into the present) been spoken of as existing," then it refers to 
that subset of all of the things that have ever been spoken of as existing that are things that 
have always, by everyone, past, and present been referred to as existing. Far from isolating 
those things that people think exist eternally, or referring to everything that has ever existed, it 
singles out those things that everyone throughout history has agreed exist. People through the 
ages have disagreed about the existence of abstract objects (including — or even especially — 
the Forms), but all common people at all times have always committed themselves to the 
existence of the physical world (the world of becoming). On this interpretation, the subject of 
the sentence is only those things that come-to-be and pass away. Physical objects are the only 
things that a// common people, both long ago and now, have a/ways spoken of as existing. 


® See Reshotko (1994), 147 on the "continuous" vs. the "continual" always. 

7 That the exclusive always is the most common usage of aei in Plato's Greek is quickly evident in a 
TLG search. Consider this very small subset of examples: Apology 31b3, 31d3, 37cl; Crito 46b5, 
Phaedo 58d1, 59d1, 60b7. Especially convincing is the Phaedo 60b7 use of "oyeddv ... aei "as the oyeddv 
is clearly being used to say that the exclusive set might be so exclusive as to have no members. In other 
words, it's not the case that pain and pleasure a/ways come together, just that they frequently do, so it 
would be an understatement to say that they ever come together. In contrast, Apology 25c8 is feasibly 
translated as an an example of the inclusive aei. Philebus 15d5, 15e5 also seem to be best translated 
inclusively. Still, the two examples closest to the instance in question, 16b6 and 16d1, are examples of 
the exclusive aei as are the other instances of aei within close range in the Philebus (12cl, 15b3, 16b6, 
16d1, 21b3, 22b6, 2464, 24b7) — 21b3 and 22b6 seem like especially good examples as they show that a 
subset of things that are a/ways x is to be formed from the set of those that are ever x. In the first case it's 
not that one would ever enjoy the greatest pleasures, but that one always would. In the second case it's 
not that lives that contain the good are ever worthy of choice, but that they are always worthy of choice. 
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Why interject that we are talking about what all "common" people have spoken of as ex- 
isting, and what in the text justifies the assertion that only those things spoken of by the 
common people as existing are under consideration?’ The agreement that, if anything exists, 
then at least the physical world exists, has a small number of very notable exceptions: first, 
Parmenides believed only in what was one, imperishable, and uncreated. Second, Plato speaks 
of the physical world as that which is becoming, or in between being and not being. So, if we 
had to refer exclusively to the things that everyone, both common and sophisticated, has 
agreed exist, we would find no candidates for what is referred to by the subject of the sen- 
tence under consideration. Now someone might argue that this is a reason to go with transla- 
tion (1*).° But (1*) ignores an important idiomatic idiosyncrasy of this phrase. 

If Plato were simply making reference to everything that has ever existed, there would 
have been no reason for him to employ ton legomenon as a descriptor of the subject of the 
sentence. His use of /egomendn shows his intent to specify that he is referring to what has 
always (or ever) been said to exist rather than what has always (or ever) existed. Here, /e- 
gomenon is equivalent to a verb of appearing or seeming (like doxéw). Plato is using /egome- 
non to make reference to the things that have always seemed or appeared to exist. We all 
admit that what seems to us to exist, prior to any metaphysical analysis, is the physical world. 
It is this appearance that both Parmenides and Plato were trying to persuade their audiences to 
resist. Plato labeled the physical world the world of "appearance." !° 

On this reading, the subject of the sentence does not include the Forms and, conse- 
quently, the Forms are not referenced as among the things that contain both limit and limit- 
lessness at 16c9-10, and they are not to be placed in the category of the mixed (at 23e3-26a4). 
There is no inconsistency between the discussion of the gift of the gods and the division into 
four, and nothing (here anyway) that prevents us from coming up with a coherent interpreta- 
tion of these two parts of the dialogue. 


This Translation in Context 


This is not the ultimate way to measure the usefulness of the god's gift. As important as it 
is for these two passages to be consistent, the gift of the gods is the method of division. The 
proposed understanding of this sentence will have a significant effect on how we come to 
understand the method of division as it specifies with which kinds of objects we begin. This 
way of reading 16c9-10 also makes a better fit with what Socrates goes on to say immediately 
afterward at 16c10: 


These things having been ordered in this way, it is necessary for us always, assuming one idea 
covering all of them, to search for it, for we will find it in there. (16c10-d2) 


"These things" refers back, to the things that the earlier phrase used as its subject; those 
that everyone has always said exist. If we take them to be only the Forms, it would be diffi- 
cult to come up with a Platonic reading of how individual Forms have one Form (although 
perhaps it would not be impossible). Even more difficult would be the case where we take it 
to be a collection of objects that includes both the Forms and physical particulars on the same 
footing and have to find some one Form that they all have in common. However, if it is read 
as I have advocated, as referring to the things that everyone has always agreed exist, namely 


8 | thank Hugh Benson for a very helpful discussion of this point. 

° No one to my knowledge makes this argument. 

10 Rist (1964), 227, makes a similar point about Plato's use of /egomendn and claims that Plato 
means for the subject of the sentence to be restricted to physical objects because of it. He does not, 
however, distinguish the influence of Plato's use of the exclusive aei. 
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physical objects, then the passage is easy to understand; Plato thinks that many individual 
perishable objects have one and the same Form. 

Going on to the next step in the description of the method of division, once we have 
grasped the one Form that the many objects with which we started have in common, we are to 
look for two or three or some greater number of additional Forms (16d3-4) that refer back to 
this "original one" (dexas ev , 16d5). Apparently, these additional Forms that refer back to the 
original one are species of that original one. Next, the text implies that each of these further 
Forms can be treated in a manner analogous to the way in which we treated the "original" 
(16d5) "one idea" (uiav idéav, 16d1). In other words, they are to be subdivided into their own 
species, which are, in turn, sub-species of the original single idea. 

Nothing prevents us from imagining this happening with abstract objects in addition to 
physical objects, so long as the physical and the abstract are not scrambled together. In other 
words, we might start with the group of physical objects and find that they all have the one 
idea "color" in common, but then find that they can also be grouped into subspecies — pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary colors below the main idea of color, and "red" below primary, 
"green" below secondary, etc. We might equally start with both the physical objects and 
abstract objects like the colors red, green and aqua. We would then find that red, green and 
aqua can be grouped under color, and under primary, secondary and tertiary, just as the physi- 
cal objects can. What we won't find is that they can be grouped together at a level below a 
level at which we have only physical objects — they won't be a subspecies of physical objects. 
In fact, as we continue our division, we will get to a stage where the abstract objects are left 
"behind" at a level that is "above" the levels at which we can group physical objects. But 
nothing in what has been said about the method of division prevents physical and abstract 
objects from being mixed together with physical objects in the early stages of the division, 
and being sifted apart from them at the lower levels — Plato is notoriously not a type theorist 
and not afraid of making "category mistakes." 

Still, the subdivision of the original mian idean into species and sub-species mitigates 
against the inclusion of abstract objects — of Forms — in the group of objects with which we 
begin (that is the group to which the text refers initially as the things that have always been 
said to exist at 16c9, and to which it refers back 16d1-2 in specifying the group concerning 
which we are to find the one idea that they all have in common). This is because, if we were 
to allow abstract objects into the original group, they would end up appearing twice in the 
final picture at which we have arrived by 16d7. That is, after we have found, first, the original 
one idea that all things that "always exist" have in common, and then, that one idea's species, 
in subdividing the species of the mian idean, all of the abstract objects that have not yet ap- 
peared as the original one idea and its species will come to light. The objects that are everlast- 
ing are the ones that we discover by way of working with physical objects in the method of 
division. 

The picture is clean if we assume that we start from a universe of all and only physical 
objects. If we include both Forms and physical objects, or if we include only Forms, the 
iterated subdivisions that occur below the first one will force the same abstract object to 
appear twice in the exercise, once as one of the things that we grouped together in order to 
find the original idea from which to begin dividing, and a second time as one of the species 
which was discovered through the method.!! This would suggest, even more strongly, that it 
is only physical objects — the objects that everyone in the past and present has always agreed 
exist — that Plato means to include as the subject of the sentence at 16c9-10, and those that are 
the objects with which we begin to use the method of division, which is the gods' gift. 


11 Benitez (1989), 40, also suggests that it would be strange for the method of division to begin with 
Forms if Forms are the very things that we are supposed to discover through its use. 
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Conclusion 


Understanding ton aei legomeon einai as "those things always spoken of as existing" is a 
straightforward rendering of the Greek at Philebus 16c9-10. When we take this "aei" as an 
exclusive always, the subject of the sentence refers to all of the things that everyone in the 
past has always spoken of as existing; the things that everyone in the past has agreed exist. 
These are the physical objects. Understanding this phrase to refer to those objects that come- 
to-be and pass-away allows for 16c9-18b7 and 23e3-26a4 to cohere with one another. It also 
gives us the cleanest picture of the role played by abstract objects in the method of division at 
Philebus 16d-18b. 
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Il Filebo di Platone, ovvero l’abile difesa di una supremazia 


Serafina Rotondaro 
Universita di Napoli 


L’intento di questo studio é duplice: da un lato, cercherd di mostrare come nel Filebo! la 
vittoria finale dell’ intelletto sul piacere sia conseguita da Socrate attraverso un’ abile strategia 
discorsiva basata su una serie di slittamenti semantici dei termini agathon, aition ed aitia, 
dall’altro, tenterO di evidenziare quali implicazioni problematiche abbia la dimostrazione 
della supremazia del nous sull’ hedoné, che vede il suo momento culminante nella definizione 
dell’ intelletto come “causa” del bene. 

II dialogo, com’é noto, inizia in medias res, portando il lettore, da subito, nel vivo di una 
discussione gia in corso tra Socrate e Filebo su che cosa si debba considerare bene (agathon). 
Le due tesi a confronto (quella di Socrate da un lato, quella di Filebo e Protarco dall’altro) 
saranno subito scartate: l’indagine dimostrera che né la vita fatta di solo piacere (come pensa- 
no Filebo e Protarco), né quella di solo pensiero (come pensa Socrate) sono vite perfette, 
autosufficienti e preferibili. Vita “buona”, invece, risultera essere quella mista di piacere ed 
intelligenza: “se qualcuno di noi scegliesse diversamente”, conclude Socrate, “sceglierebbe 
suo malgrado (&k@v), contro la natura di cid che dev’essere veramente scelto (mapa od- 
OLV...TO0 GANOBHs aipetod), per effetto di ignoranza (€& Hyvotac) o di qualche infelice neces- 
sita (tTlvog GVAYKIS ODK EDSAtLOVOG)”: 22b6-8. In questo contesto, dunque, la “bonta” della 
vita mista ¢ fatta consistere nella sua autosufficienza e desiderabilita, attributi che non appar- 
tengono né al piacere, né all’intelligenza separatamente presi: infatti, nessuno vorrebbe mai 
godere senza neanche sapere di stare godendo; e d’altra parte, nessuno sceglierebbe mai una 
vita fatta solo di intelligenza, ma assolutamente priva di piacere (20c-22b)?. 

Una volta stabilito che la vita buona ¢ quella mista, pero, la discussione non si ferma: si 
pone, infatti, per Socrate il problema di stabilire che cosa renda buona, e come tale preferibile, 
la vita mista. L’indagine che segue mirera, in realta, a stabilire se ¢ il piacere oppure 
Vintelligenza la causa (aitiov: 22d2, 4) del bene. Cosi, portando abilmente la discussione su 
questo terreno, Socrate potra riaffermare, surrettiziamente, la propria convinzione circa la 
supremazia dell’ intelletto sul piacere. 

La questione di quale sia la causa della vita buona, in effetti, solleva subito in chi legge 
una perplessita: perché Socrate si pone nuovamente una domanda a cui aveva gia risposto? 
Non si era forse concluso che il bene per l’uomo é la vita mista, proprio in quanto mescolanza 
di piacere ed intelletto? Infatti, se per “causa” della vita mista si deve intendere, come sembra 


'Tl testo greco del Filebo tenuto presente é quello oxoniense stabilito da I. Burnet. La traduzione i- 
taliana di riferimento é¢ quella di G. Cambiano (1981). Cf. anche il commentario di Migliori (1993). 

2 La stessa enunciazione dell’impossibilita dei due generi di vita (quella fatta solo di piacere e quel- 
la fatta solo di intelligenza) non ¢, a mio avviso, paritetica: nel primo caso, Socrate sottolinea 
Vimpossibilita per ’uomo di una vita in cui chi gode non ha neanche coscienza del suo godimento (e 
dunque, in realta, non gode); nel secondo caso, invece, egli non dice, né lascia intendere, che si tratta di 
una vita non umana, ma solleva soltanto un problema di preferibilita (20e-21e). 
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emergere da 22d, cid che la rende preferibile e buona, ossia cio in virtt di cui essa ¢ buona, si 
era gia detto che la vita mista é buona in quanto perfetta ed autosufficiente. Evidentemente, 
pero, questa risposta non soddisfa Socrate: la constatazione dell’inscindibilita, sul piano della 
concreta esistenza, della componente razionale e di quella emotiva non puod mettere fine 
all’indagine. Una conclusione del genere sarebbe pericolosa: se il bene per tutti fosse la vita 
mista tout court, ne conseguirebbe che ogni genere di mescolanza deve essere considerato 
“buono”, mentre non é cosi: una mescolanza priva di “misura’”, “proporzione”, “bellezza” e 
“verita”, ad esempio, non é neppure una krasis, ma un semplice ammasso (64d-e). Dunque, 
dall’identificazione dell’agathon con la mescolanza di piacere ed intelletto, che tutti desidera- 
no perché altrimenti la vita umana non sarebbe neanche tale, Socrate passa all’identificazione 
dell’agathon con la misura, la proporzione, la bellezza e la verita, vale a dire con una nozione 
di “buono” connotata in termini morali ed estetici: in altri termini, dal bene come oggetto del 
desiderio si passa al bene come oggetto di una definizione dell’intelletto che riflette sugli 
aspetti concreti dell’ esistenza, piaceri compresi, per conoscerli e comprenderli nel loro poter- 
essere in funzione della vita buona (64d-e). Anche in questo, naturalmente, € implicita la 
preminenza del nous sulle hedonai: queste non sono in grado di autocomprendersi e, solo 
grazie alla coesistenza con il nous, diventano conoscibili e disponibili per un uso sensato; 
diversamente, cioé senza il nous, le nostre vite si smarrirebbero nel godimento senza misura, 
incosciente di sé e del suo non essere in vista del bene?. 

Insieme alla nozione di agathén anche quella di “causa” subisce uno slittamento di signi- 
ficato. In 22d ed in 65a essa sembrerebbe indicare il motivo per cui un X é€ tale, nella fattispe- 
cie la ragione per cui la vita mista ¢ buona e preferibile*. In 22d, come prima accennavo, 
Socrate afferma: “...forse...di questa vita mista noi due potremmo indicare come causa 
(aitiov) uno l’intelletto e l’altro il piacere e in questo modo né l’uno né Valtro sarebbe il 
bene, ma forse si potrebbe supporre che l’uno o I’altro di essi ne sia la causa...”; e prosegue 
dicendo che cid che rende la vita mista preferibile e buona (aipetog Ga Kai Hya8dc) gli 
sembra pil. congenere e simile (ovyyevéotepov Kai OpoLotepov) non al piacere, ma 
all’intelletto (22d1-8). L’affermazione contenuta in questo passo sembra indirizzare verso 
un’interpretazione della causa del bene nei termini in cui prima accennavo, ovvero, usando il 
linguaggio aristotelico, come causa formale, vale a dire come cid in virtt di cui la vita mista ¢ 
qualificabile come buona. Ma non si puo far a meno di rilevare la poca consequenzialita delle 
affermazioni di Socrate: dapprima egli dice che né l’intelletto, né il piacere sono il bene, ma 
forse uno dei due potrebbe esserne la causa; poi, invece, afferma che cid che rende buona la 
vita mista gli sembra pit! congenere all’intelletto (vale a dire, affine al nous, ma diverso da 
esso). Inoltre, quando ipotizza che forse il piacere o l’intelletto potrebbero essere la causa del 
bene, smentisce quanto stabilito all’inizio del dialogo, dove si era detto che la vita mista é 
buona perché partecipa sia di piacere, sia di intelligenza. Ricapitolando: se inizialmente si era 
assunto che il bene per ’uomo ¢é la vita mista, proprio perché fatta sia di piacere che di nous, 


3 Non solo. Per il Socrate del Filebo il piacere, il dolore, le emozioni in generale, hanno sempre una 
base cognitiva. Le pagine dedicate ai piaceri falsi si basano su questo fondamentale assunto: ogni piacere 
€ legato ad un’opinione, vera o falsa, relativa all’oggetto del godimento. Sulla problematica distinzione 
tra piaceri veri e falsi nel Filebo cf. Gosling (1959), 44-54; Kenny (1960), 45-52; Casertano (1996), 313- 
353; Rotondaro (1998), 117-182. Sulla natura dell’emozione in Platone quale mescolanza di pensiero e 
sensazione cf. Rotondaro (1998), passim, ed anche Palumbo (2001). Sulla preminenza del comprendere e 
del sapere sull’hedoné nel Filebo cf. Gadamer (1998). 

4 In 65 al-5 si legge: “Se dunque non possiamo catturare il bene con una sola idea, dopo averlo col- 
to con tre, ossia bellezza e proporzione e verita, diciamo che é del tutto corretto attribuire ad esso come 
se fosse una cosa sola la causa (aittaoaiped Kv) di cid che é nella mescolanza e che é in virtt di esso 
(51a TodtO), in quanto bene, che la mescolanza diventa tale”. 
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in 22d, dapprima si ipotizza che la causa della bonta della vita mista é o il piacere o 
Vintelletto, e poi si conclude che essa ¢ qualcosa di congenere all’ intelletto. 

Cio a cui Socrate si riferisce quando parla di qualcosa che é congenere e simile all’ intel- 
letto si precisera meglio solo nel seguito del dialogo, pit! esattamente nelle pagine finali, dopo 
la discussione sui piaceri e sulle scienze. Dopo aver ripercorso i momenti salienti della di- 
scussione (60c-61a), Socrate conclude dicendo che i ragionamenti fatti hanno contribuito ad 
individuare la strada che conduce al bene (660v Ev tTIva Emi THYABdV: 6147): “é come se, 
cercando un determinato uomo, ci si fosse informati con esattezza per prima cosa dell’ abita- 
zione in cui risiede: se ne avrebbe certamente un grande aiuto per trovare colui che si cerca” 
(61b). Cosi, ribaltando ancora una volta la tesi accettata all’inizio del dialogo, ossia che la vita 
buona é quella mista, Socrate ci dice che i discorsi fin qui tenuti hanno individuato solo 
“LP indirizzo” al quale bisogna cercare il bene: essi ci hanno detto che il bene “abita” nella vita 
mista (pill esattamente, come meglio vedremo, nella buona mescolanza di piacere ed intellet- 
to), ma cid non significa che il bene si identifichi con essa, cosi come chi abita in una casa 
non é certo la casa in cui vive. Certamente, conoscere il luogo dove abita il bene ¢ importate 
per poterlo trovare, ma non basta; bisogna fare un passo ulteriore per scoprirlo. 

Come accennavo, Socrate parla della vita ben mescolata come “casa” del bene. E per vita 
ben mescolata egli intende quella vita che ¢ desiderabile e preferibile non solo perché autosuf- 
ficiente, ma soprattutto perché virtuosa e, come tale, degna di scelta. Infatti, la vita buona per 
Puomo é quella in cui l’intelletto non si mescola a tutti i tipi di piacere, ma solo a quelli puri, 
veri, necessari e contrassegnati da misura. Ne consegue che il bene non é fatto piu risiedere 
nella semplice mescolanza di piacere e nous, ma nella buona mescolanza; anzi, per meglio 
dire, Socrate, tirando le fila del discorso, sostiene che la causa (aitiov: 64c6) che fa diventare 
la mescolanza di piacere ed intelletto cara (tpoo@tAf: 64c6) a tutti é la misura, la proporzio- 
ne, dunque la bellezza, senza la quale non si puo parlare neanche di una mescolanza, ma di 
un’accozzaglia di costituenti destinata alla rovina. Ed ¢ proprio nella natura del bello che 
risiede la potenza del bene ( tod Hya8od Sdvaptc: 64e5), quel bene che é, dunque, la causa 
in virtu di cui la mescolanza di piacere ed intelletto diventa preferibile e degna di scelta. 

E qui evidente come la dialettica socratica abbia abilmente condotto il suo interlocutore a 
modificare gradualmente il concetto di agathdn da cui era inizialmente partito e ad accettare 
una nozione di bene in base alla quale, ad esempio, la “bonta” non puo essere predicata del 
piacere in quanto tale, ma solo di alcuni tipi di piacere e solo nella misura in cui partecipano 
di bellezza e verita. Dunque, l’agathon non é, come Filebo e Protarco avevano inizialmente 
sostenuto, l’oggetto di un istintivo desiderio che spinge tutti gli esseri viventi, non solo gli 
uomini, a cercare il godimento come loro bene®, ma é cid che l’intelligenza, attraverso il 
ragionamento, riconosce come giovevole ad una vita eticamente ed esteticamente degna di 
lode, oltre che buona realmente (al di la, cioé, delle apparenze e delle ingannevoli convinzioni 
di ciascuno). 

In relazione a questa identificazione della bonta della vita mista (o meglio, della causa in 
virtu di cui essa é buona) con la misura, la proporzione, la bellezza, la verita, quale valore 
assume |’intelletto? Socrate dimostra al suo interlocutore che il nous, e non il piacere, ¢ impa- 
rentato con misura, proporzione, bellezza e verita, e come tale ¢ esso stesso una della cause 
della “bonta” della mescolanza: infatti, se ¢ vero che l’intelletto, pur partecipando di misura, 
bellezza e verita ¢ diverso da esse, ¢ anche vero che chi possiede intelletto, per il fatto stesso 
che lo possiede, si trova ad avere quelle qualita. E questo, nella nuova prospettiva aperta da 
Socrate, equivale a dire, a mio avviso, che cio che rende buona la vita mista é, in ultima istan- 
za, l’intelletto, ovvero che, mutatis mutandis, la causa della bonta della vita mista é il nous e 


5 La tesi di Filebo riferita da Socrate all’inizio del dialogo identifica nel piacere il “bene per tutti gli 
esseri viventi” (t&o1 Cw@otc: 11b5). 
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tutto cid che gli € congenere. Proprio come Socrate aveva sostenuto all’inizio della discussio- 
ne con Protarco e come viene con ancora piu forza ribadito nel passo 26e-3 1a dove, a proposi- 
to dei termini “bene”, “causa” ed “intelletto” si giunge ad esiti significativi e degni di interes- 
se. 

Si ¢ detto che la causa della buona mescolanza per Socrate € cid in virtt di cui una cosa, 
nella fattispecie la vita mista, pud essere considerata buona. In 26e sgg., pero, la “causa” (tic 
Qitiac; TO attiov: 26e7) assume un’accezione diversa, essendo identificata con cid che 
produce (tO movodv: 26e6)*. Questo passo, a mio avviso, é molto importante nell’economia 
dell’intero dialogo, proprio per lo scenario che apre sulle nozioni di “causa” ed “intelletto”. II 
brano si colloca nel contesto pit. ampio della discussione sui quattro generi che Socrate tira in 
ballo non solo per classificare e meglio concettualizzare i termini del discorso (piacere, intel- 
letto e vita mista), ma anche per orientare la discussione nella direzione da lui voluta. I generi 
dell’ essere ai quali fa riferimento sono I’illimitato (c:metpov), al quale appartiene il piacere, il 
limite (mépac), cui appartiene tutto cid che é numero e misura, la mescolanza (WeiKtdv) di 
limite ed indeterminato, cui appartiene la vita mista, e la causa (aittav: 26e3) del meikton, 
cui appartiene l’intelletto (23c-31b). E proprio sull’inclusione dell’intelletto nel quarto genere 
vorrei ora soffermarmi. 

Per chiarire l’appartenenza del nous al genere della causa, Socrate si serve di un discorso 
centrato sull’analogia tra macrocosmo e microcosmo. Tutto cid che si genera, ci dice, sia a 
livello di macrocosmo che di microcosmo viene all’essere attraverso la mescolanza 
dell’indeterminato con il limite prodotta da una causa. Ebbene, al genere della causa cosi 
intesa appartiene |’intelletto, il quale, in quanto “re del cielo e della terra”, governa tutto, 
Puniverso e la vita mista stessa, della quale, dunque, non é un semplice costituente alla stre- 
gua del piacere, come all’inizio del dialogo si era detto. Cosi, inteso come causa, anzi come 
causa buona della generazione (in quanto imparentato con il bene: 66b), il nous non solo 
riconquista il primato sul piacere attribuitogli inizialmente da Socrate, ma diventa preminente 
anche nei confronti della vita mista stessa che, in quanto prodotto dell’ intelletto, ¢ subordinata 
alla causa che la produce; cosi come sono subordinati al nous gli stessi costituenti della vita 
mista (piaceri e conoscenze comprese) che, per usare le parole di Socrate, “fanno da schiavi 
alla causa in vista della generazione” (27a8-9). Non a caso, nella classificazione finale dei 
beni Socrate colloca al quarto posto epistemai, technai ed opinioni vere, mentre assegna il 
terzo posto al nous e alla phronesis’ (64b-66d). Cid significa che il nous-causa, nonostante la 
sua parentela con le scienze e le tecniche che, insieme ai piaceri veri e temperati, sono com- 
ponenti essenziali della vita mista, non si identifica con esse. 

Naturalmente la considerazione dell’intelletto come causa della genesis eis ousian, ossia 
del venire all’essere di ogni meiktén, compresa la vita mista, non € priva di implicazioni 
problematiche. Non entro nel merito del discorso cosmologico, che mi allontanerebbe dallo 
scopo di questo lavoro. Mi interessa soltanto rilevare alcune curiosita. L’intelletto, come si 
accennava, é definito agente, dunque artefice della mescolanza, anzi della buona mescolanza. 
Che cosa vuol dire questo? La prima ed immediata idea che il lettore si fa é che |’intelletto, 
inteso come fo poiozin, sia la causa efficiente della genesis e che, pertanto, produca, come un 
artefice, cid che Socrate chiama ousia (la generazione, infatti, ¢ diretta alla produzione di 
un’ousia risultante dalle misure introdotte dal limite nell’indeterminato). Tuttavia, quando 
Socrate parla del cosmo e dell’ ordine che lo governa, il nous-causa non sembra essere identi- 
ficato, come ci si aspetterebbe, con una mente divina trascendente che produce qualcosa di 


6 “EF la natura di cid che produce non differisce in nulla dalla causa, tranne che nel nome, anzi cid 
che produce e cid che é causa possono essere detti correttamente un’unica cosa?”-“Correttamente’”’. 

7 In questa classificazione finale dei beni il primo posto é occupato dalla misura, il secondo dalla 
bellezza e dalla proporzione; al quinto posto si collocano i piaceri puri. 
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distinto da sé; il mous-causa, sul piano del cosmo, si identifica con l’ordine razionale che 
governa il tutto e regola il verificarsi dei fenomeni che in esso accadono. Dunque, a livello di 
macrocosmo il poiein dell’intelletto assume una valenza metaforica: esso é cid che fa, nel 
senso che, come principio d’ordine, fa si che qualcosa sia cosi com’é, e accada cosi come 
accade. 

Considerata l’analogia tra macrocosmo e microcosmo, dovremmo supporre che anche 
nell’uomo il nous sia la legge razionale che regola la sua vita. Tuttavia, l’uomo non é un 
semplice aspetto del cosmo dotato di una vita biologica simpliciter. E un essere che agisce, e 
dunque compie delle scelte. Nel dominio delle azioni umane non si puo certo dire che esista 
un ordine naturale paragonabile a quello del cosmo. Quando Socrate parla della funzione del 
nous in quel microcosmo che é€ l’uomo fa riferimento alla ginnastica e alla medicina: 
Vintelletto, ci dice, ¢ cid che produce l’esercizio fisico e le cure grazie a cui il corpo prostrato 
riacquista la salute (30b). Questo, a mio avviso, significa, da un lato, che il benessere 
dell’uomo, come |’ordine del cosmo, € espressione di armonia e di misura esprimibili in 
regole o norme del ben vivere; dall’altro, che il mous, causa della buona mescolanza, 
s’identifica nell’uomo con una sophia (30b4) simile a quella rappresentata dalla medicina: 
come questa, conoscendo la misura e la proporzione che dovrebbero caratterizzare un corpo 
sano, ¢ in grado, quando queste si alterano, di ricostituirle con opportuni rimedi; cosi il nous, 
conoscendo qual é il bene per l’uomo, dovrebbe aiutare ciascuno a realizzarlo attraverso 
corrette scelte di vita. E questo, a mio avviso, il significato dell’accostamento del nous-causa 
alla ginnastica e alla medicina, dunque a delle technai®. 

Tale accostamento contiene, inoltre, due importanti implicazioni: in primo luogo signifi- 
ca che esiste una giusta proporzione per ogni mescolanza, e dunque per ogni ousia; una giusta 
misura che é il bene di ogni ente; in secondo luogo, implica che nell’uomo il nous che presie- 
de alle scelte della vita pratica si configura come quella forma di sapienza® e capacita di 
discernimento che ci dice quali piaceri, nell’universo variegato del godimento, devono e 
possono essere provati, in maniera tale che, mescolandosi alle scienze, alle technai e alle 
opinioni vere producano quell’ ousia che é la vita buona. 

Ma la domanda che nasce é questa: ammesso che il sapere relativo alla vita pratica sia as- 
similabile alla scienza medica!®, fino a che punto questo sapere vuole e puo fare cid che sa 
essere bene? Ammesso che il nous sia quel sapere che ci consente di discernere quali piaceri, 
conoscenze ed opinioni sono utili alla vita felice, si pud dire che esso € anche in grado di 
determinare concretamente le nostre scelte? Si pud affermare, cioé, che esso ha anche il pote- 
re di indurci a scegliere le opinioni e i piaceri puri e veri al posto di quelli falsi ed impuri? Se 
nella nozione dell’intelletto come fo poiotin é implicito anche questo potere direttivo, il di- 
scorso di Socrate non € esente da obiezioni. A cominciare dal fatto che spesso, come 
Vesperienza dimostra, e come Socrate stesso nel dialogo riconosce, a determinare le nostre 
scelte é l’opinione falsa che, strettamente connessa ai piaceri falsi, tende pericolose insidie e 
fa compiere errori di valutazione. 

Dunque, riepilogando: il nous assurge alla fine della discussione al supremo ruolo di 
“causa” dell’agathon. Questa vittoria finale, come si ¢ cercato di mostrare, é stata conseguita 
da Socrate, non solo grazie agli slittamenti semantici che i termini chiave dell’indagine (aga- 


8 Tale accostamento, a mio avviso, non smentisce la distinzione tra nous ed epistemai fatta in 64b- 
66d: trattasi, a mio avviso, di una semplice analogia, che non toglie al nous la sua preminenza rispetto 
alle scienze e alle technai. Preminenza dovuta al fatto che, in quanto conoscenza di cid che rende buoni i 
piaceri e le scienze stesse, é il nous che definisce l’utilita degli uni e delle altre ai fini della vita buona. 

9 Sulla complessa questione di un sapere relativo alla prassi in Platone cfr. Bontempi (2004). 

10 Sull’analogia tra il filosofo e il medico in Platone cf. Vegetti (2003), 86-103; sull’argomento cf. 
anche Viano (1985). 
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thon ed aitia) subiscono nel corso della discussione, ma anche in virtu di un’ulteriore condi- 
zione: quella di assumere che |’intelletto 1) é la causa efficiente di ogni generazione (compre- 
se, quindi, le azioni umane); 2) ha a che fare con il possesso della verita ed é pertanto immune 
dagli inganni dell’opinione falsa; 3) pur mescolandosi al piacere nella vita mista, rimane puro 
ed incontaminato; 4) non si lascia condizionare dalle seduzioni del piacere, ma conserva 
inalterata la sua capacita di giudicare con verita. 

Tuttavia, come si accennava, in questa conclusione ottimistica circa il potere del nous a 
Socrate sembra sfuggire la potenza che nella vita concreta le passioni possono esercitare!!, 
vale a dire la forza con cui esse, spesso, rivendicando le proprie istanze, si oppongono ai 
ragionamenti dell’intelligenza e, stravolgendone le scelte, producono “cattive mescolanze”. 


11 Sul tema del conflitto tra passioni ed intelletto nei dialoghi di Platone cf., ad esempio, Rotondaro 
(2000), Cupido (2002). 
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Didactic enumeration in the Philebus and other Platonic 
writings 


David T. Runia, 
Queen’s College, 
University of Melbourne 


The origin of this brief paper goes back almost a quarter of century, when I read an in- 
triguing paper by Harold Tarrant on the Platonic Seventh letter, in which he argued that its 
celebrated philosophical digression was a Middle Platonic forgery.! Numerous ingenious 
arguments were put forward to back up this claim. One of them focused on Plutarch. It was 
argued that, although Plutarch clearly knows the main body of the letter, he seems to be un- 
aware of the digression. Moreover, on two occasions he discusses Plato’s predilection for the 
number five, but fails to mention the famous sequence of five things necessary for knowledge 
of each of the existents (342a-b). I remember thinking at the time: this omission on the part of 
Plutarch is certainly striking and unexpected, but is it not also the case that a listing of five 
things such as the Lefter gives is a very Platonic thing to do? 

In my paper I wish to return this subject, namely how Plato uses enumerations, largely 
involving ordinal numbers, in his dialogues, with particular emphasis on the Philebus. It is 
perhaps not a very profound theme, but since we are dissecting this dialogue with more preci- 
sion than has ever occurred before in the history of scholarship, there may be room for this 
particular little piece of research as well, and perhaps it will yield some interesting insights. It 
might, for example, contribute to the interpretative debate as to whether the discussion is a 
shared search for truth or more a top-down exposition orchestrated by the author. 

Let us commence with the evidence for the theme in the Philebus itself. There is no better 
place to start that with Socrates’ comment at 23d1-3 when introducing the third of his four 
constituents of reality: ‘I am, it seems, rather a ridiculous person separating things into kinds 
and making enumerations’.? It is clear that Plato is quite aware of what he is doing, and even 
makes a self-deprecating reference to the practice of organizing things by means of numbers, 
using the uncommon verb ovvapiOuéopncat.4 We note also the connection with division that is 
made here, which we will have to keep in mind. 

Before we turn to the evidence, two further brief introductory points should be made. 
Firstly, I am not including under this rubric the simple practice (which in fact I am now using 
myself) of listing points of an argument or train of thought by means of ordinal numbers 
whether as adjective or as adverb, i.e. first or firstly, second or secondly, and so on. This 
practice is hardly worth investigating. A second preliminary point is that my main focus will 


! Tarrant (1983). 

2 See the paper of Christopher Gill in this volume. 

3 citi 5', ac goikev, éy@ yeAdotds tig GVOpa@nos Kat! ESN SUSTES Kai GvvaptOLObUEVOG. 
4 This is the only instance of the verb in the Platonic corpus. 
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be on Plato’s use of ordinal numbers in the sequence mp@tov, Sedtepov, TPITov, TETAPTOV, 
néuntov etc. (he occasionally goes beyond the fifth, as we shall see). But it is also worth 
noticing the link to the cardinal numbers &v, 500, tpetc, téttapa, mévte, which Plato some- 
times makes in his enumerations. We shall see that he sometimes starts of with cardinal num- 
bers and then moves on to ordinals later down the list. A playful example of this which im- 
mediately springs to mind are the opening words of the Timaeus: eic, 500, tpeicg: 6 8 Sh 
TETUPTOS HIV ... (17al). 

We turn now to the text of our dialogue and give the evidence. The first instance of enu- 
meration concerns the basic question of the dialogue. Plato begins with a simple dichotomy: 
is the good pleasure or thinking (11b)? Soon, however, it is suggested that it might also be a 
tpitov (14b4). The suggestion is not worked out further. It is just dropped as a hint, and the 
conversation immediately proceeds to the complex problem of the one and the many.> Plato 
returns to it, however, at 20b and repeats in solemn tones the possibility that the good is nei- 
ther TSov) or Ppdvnotc, but GAAO t1 tTpitov (20b8), different from either and superior to 
both. It is already becoming clear that this is the solution to which the dialogue will tend. But 
Plato is by no means finished with his triad. It is almost immediately linked with the corre- 
sponding three lives, the life of maximized pleasure, the life of pure thought, and the life that 
combines the two. These lives are three in number, of which two are unsuitable and undesir- 
able for any living being (22a8-b2). Plato only uses the cardinal numbers here. But he imme- 
diately links it to another triad, the scheme of three prizes familiar from the drama competi- 
tions. The terms used here, xpmteta, devtepeta and tpiteta, are of course derived from the 
ordinal (like our English words primary, secondary, tertiary). Plato repeats the scheme at 
23b7, 27c5-10, 33c2, 61a and 66e. It is especially the second prize, the devtepeta, that gets 
the attention. It is decided early on that first prize must go to the mixed life, but the second 
prize is still a matter of contention. 

We now turn to the best known of the numerical schemes in our dialogue, the scheme of 
four kinds which occupies the dialogue from 23c to 31a. Plato does not announce it in ad- 
vance, but lets it start with a two-fold division between the unlimited and limit, to which is 
immediately added a tpitov, which is further described as ‘a single thing mixed together from 
both those two’ (23c12-d1). It is at this point that Socrates makes his remark about being 
ridiculous in his use of enumerations which we have already cited above.° Then he immedi- 
ately adds that a fourth kind is needed, ‘a fourth in addition to those three’ already specified, 
namely ‘the cause of the mixing together’ (23d5-8). Protarchus now understands the method 
and asks whether a néuntov (23d9) might be required, but Socrates replies that it should be 
kept in reserve. 

The scheme is repeated on two occasions, at 26c-e and 27b-c, each time with extensive 
use of the ordinal numbers first to fourth. One would think that Protarchus could hardly miss 
the point, but as we shall see in a moment, he is not particularly quick on the uptake. We 
might, however, sympathize with him if he feels overwhelmed by all these numbers, for at 
27c5 Socrates mentions the devtepeta again and states that after the divisions that had been 
made, ‘we might make our decision about the first and second, which was what we first dis- 
puted about’ (27c8-10). Here two of the schemes are linked together, and it becomes even 
more complicated when Socrates says that the victorious life, i.e. the one in the first place, 
belongs to the third kind of the four-fold classification. In the final part of the passage Socra- 
tes makes a final reference to his scheme, at 30a9 speaking about ‘those four’ and the 
tétaptov among them. Then, at the beginning of the following part of the dialogue, when he 


5 On this see further below n. 13. 
® See above n. 3. 
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turns to the analysis of pleasure, he refers back to the Kotvov yévog, i.e. one of the four kinds 
(31c2). But Protarchus already needs reminding of what that might be. Socrates, patiently but 
perhaps with some irony, tells him that it concerns ‘what we called the tpitov of the four’ 
(31c8). We note how the ordinal is used as a kind of identifying marker for the elements of 
the scheme. Protarchus now does remember: it is ‘what you meant after the unlimited and 
limit’, he replies (31c10). 

The dialogue now passes on to lengthy examinations both of kinds of pleasure and kinds 
of knowledge. Once again there are many divisions and kinds, but in the light of what we 
have seen already, it is really quite striking how little Plato makes use of the techniques of 
enumeration that we are focussing on. In 43c-d we have three bioi again, different to the ones 
at the beginning of the conversation. At 48d-e three kinds of ignorance are outlined in relation 
to the scheme of the three goods. In 53e-54a there is the division between being and becom- 
ing. Perhaps there is a little numerical joke here. Socrates keeps on speaking about two fac- 
tors, but Protarchus has to ask him for the third time to explain more clearly what he means. 
But none of these divisions are developed with the pronounced numerical emphasis we saw 
earlier. 

No doubt Plato is keeping his powder dry, for at the end of the treatise a final rather con- 
troversial passage occurs, in which he makes extensive and detailed use of the technique of 
enumeration. Firstly, as he reaches the end of the topics to be discussed in the dialogue, he 
outlines the three forms under which the Good manifests itself in the mixed life which has 
won the first prize for the best life (65a). These are three — beauty, proportion, and truth — and 
together they form a unity. Here Plato uses the cardinal numbers quite emphatically and 
repeats the mention of three a few lines later, but then confuses things a little by summoning 
up another triad, truth together with pleasure and intelligence (65b-c), in order to determine to 
which of the latter two truth is more akin. The same exercise is then done for wetp16ty¢ and 
beauty. 

At long last, then, Socrates reaches the climax and conclusion of his long discussion with 
Protarchus (66a). Pleasure is not the first rp@tov of all possessions, nor it even the debdtepov. 
We are then presented with the list of five goods, the exact nature of which has proved such a 
headache for interpreters of the dialogue. But their exact meaning is not what concerns me 
now. What I want to do is point out how rigorously Plato presents them by means of the 
ordinal numbers first to fifth. The ultimate aim of the exercise is to determine the place of 
pleasure, so initially (66a6) we are told that it is not rp@tov nor even devtepov, but tpHtov is 
what relates to measure, whereas debdtepov is what related to proportion. After this Socrates 
goes down the list: the tpitov is vodc and @pdévnotg, the tétapto (the plural is used here) are 
the various activities of the soul in the realm of science and right opinion, and it is only when 
he gets to the fifth place that the non-bodily pleasures are described as néuntot (the plural 
again). Socrates has got to where he wants to be, but, just like in the case of the list of four 
earlier in the dialogue, he entertains the possibility of going one number further and adding a 
éxtov, i.e. the lower forms of pleasure. The function of this device seems to be to add an 
intriguing extra element to the discussion, perhaps inviting the reader to think further. But he 
himself decides to stop at the lists of five goods. 

In the final words of the dialogue various references to numerical schemes are mixed 
through each other. Socrates makes a third libation to the saviour and for a third time summa- 
rizes his findings. It is intelligence and not pleasure that receives the devtepeta, the second 
prize, but there is a tpttov that is better than both, not very well specified at any point but 
patently the mixed form of activity involving pure intellectual activity combined with a pure 
form of pleasure. The final decision that the argument has reached, then, is that pleasure is 
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néuntov and certainly not xp@tov as those who look at the animal world might be led to 
think. 


All the evidence has now been collected. It is without doubt impressive and surely justi- 
fies the conclusion that in this dialogue the technique of enumeration is very prominent. The 
task now is to determine why Plato has made such extensive use of it. 

This task, I believe, is not particularly difficult. Plato himself gives us a very strong hint 
when he is discussing the four kinds at 27b4-5. He has just repeated them in detailed fashion 
and then says to Protarchus: ‘now that the four have been distinguished, it is the right thing to 
enumerate them in order for the sake of memorizing each of them’.’ The use of the system of 
enumeration will help Protarchus, and more importantly the reader, to memorize the list of 
factors that Plato regards as so important for his argument. There can be hardly any doubt that 
this is a very effective technique. Given the repetitive nature of the numbering that Plato 
applies in 23c-30e, I doubt that any careful reader of the dialogue would soon forget the four 
genera that Socrates invokes. 

But it is necessary, I believe, to go a step further and see the frequent use of enumerations 
by means of ordinal and cardinal numbers as a manifestation of Plato’s very overt didactic 
purpose in the dialogue. I would argue that numbers are invoked for the most of the more 
important lessons and doctrines that he wants to get across: what activity corresponds to the 
good for human beings, the three lives, the four-fold classification of existents which allows 
pleasure and intelligence to be evaluated, the final classification of goods. As we saw, he does 
not use it much for the analysis of pleasures and scientific activities, but patently he does not 
feel the need to be as emphatic in this area. The didactic intent is thus clear. We did encoun- 
ter, however, a couple of instances where the systems of enumeration ran through each other a 
little. This also occurs when he introduces a new scheme of three Bio1 in the middle of the 
dialogue. So perhaps we should conclude that Plato’s didactic intent is not always worked out 
with the sure touch that we might expect. 

Our conclusions can be reinforced if we take a brief look at other Platonic texts in which 
he applies the schemes of enumeration that we have studied so far for the Philebus. I am far 
from sure that all of them have been identified, but the following list should at least be repre- 
sentative. I present them in rough chronological order.* Note that I exclude two things, steps 
in argument and lists of physical things, such as the planets in the myth of Er in the Republic 
and the elements in the Timaeus. These differ from what we are investigating now. 

(1) Phaedrus 266d-e, the list of features of rhetorical manuals (first to fourth); 

(2) Sophist 231d-e, the list of guises taken on by the sophist (second to sixth); five 

wéyitota yévn at 254d-255e (one to three, fourth, fifth); 

(3) Timaeus 48e, three kinds of existents, (two and third), also at 52a-b and 52d; 

(4) Laws 631b-c, four kinds of divine and human goods (seven ordinals); 633a-c four or 
five kinds of activities that promote courage (third to fifth); 690a-c seven kinds of re- 
lationships between rulers and ruled (third to seventh); 710d-e four kinds of govern- 
ment (first to fourth); 864b three kinds of error, divided into five kinds in all (first to 
third, five); 884a-885a, five kinds of acts of violence (second to fifth); 894b-c, ten 
kinds of motion (ninth and tenth). 


7 6p0G> uhv égxet, Siwpicopévov tOv Tett&pwv, Evds Exdotov LLWHUNS evexa EeEAc adte 
KkatapWuncacbat. 

8 There is no need to be defensive about this. Plato’s practice of avoiding hiatus makes the chronol- 
ogy of his final period of authorial activity pretty clear. 
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We note too that at Laws 864b1-2, when introducing the three kinds of error, Plato once 
again connects the making of the list with the process of memorization, just as he does in the 
Philebus: ‘but since three kinds of error have been shown to take place, we should first im- 
press them even more firmly on our memory.’? 

If this evidence is added to the material collected on the Philebus, the conclusion is un- 
mistakeable. All the dialogues in which Plato uses the schemes of enumeration that we have 
been studying belong to the final phase of his writing activity (the example in the Phaedrus is 
hardly an exception). It is well known that Plato’s style alters towards the end. The writing 
becomes heavier, more emphatic, less elegant and flexible.!° The overt didacticism of the 
numerical schemes that we have studied cohere perfectly with this development. It is one 
more indication of how the Philebus fits in snugly into the category of Plato’s later writings. 
The use of this rather transparent technique makes me tend to side with those who see the 
later dialogues are more didactic and less exploratory compared to the earlier works. But it is 
also possible — though less persuasive in my view — to see the technique as an internal dia- 
logic device, i.e. to be linked primarily to the relation between the two dialogue partners, in 
which of course Socrates plays the prime and directive role. 

This is my main conclusion, but two more points remain. Firstly, we might ask the ques- 
tion: is there a direct link between these schemes of enumeration and the use of the diaeresis? 
Certainly when introducing the four-fold scheme in 23c Plato uses language reminiscent of 
the characteristic terminology of the division. He also speaks of the ‘kinds’ (e{6n or yévn) 
notably in the quote at 23d cited at the beginning of the paper, as well in the case of many of 
the numerical schemes we have studied. So there are three components of reality, we might 
say, the unlimited, limit and the mixed, to which a fourth is added, cause of the mixture. It too 
is called a fourth yévoc. This total of four yévn does not in my view amount to a diaeresis in 
the classic mode as Plato introduces it in the Phaedrus and the Sophist.!' The four kinds in 
this scheme are not all of the same kind, but quite heterogeneous, though providing an effec- 
tive philosophical instrument for what Plato wishes to achieve. Hackforth speaks of a four- 
fold classification, and that general term seems just right.!* Most of the numerical schemes 
that we have identified are classifications of one kind or another. Some are hierarchical lists, 
such as the list of five goods at the end of the dialogue, others are more like typologies. What 
they all have in common is that they can be made more transparent and more memorable by 
the use of numbers. !3 

My second comment goes back to the starting-point of my lecture. Given what we have 
discovered, what are the consequences for our understanding of the digression in the Seventh 
letter? Is it likely to be a later, possibly Middle Platonist, addition, as Harold Tarrant sur- 
mised? The five-fold list we find there is surely highly reminiscent of the various schemes 
that we have been studying in this paper. There is the same prominent use of the ordinal 


9 GAN éne16? TOV &pLaptavonévov Tota etSn SedHA@tar yryvoueva, tadta Eig LVAUNV TPATOV 
étl UGAAOV AVOANTTEOV. 

10 See for example the study of Thesleff (1967) who has a special ‘onkos’ style for the late Plato; on 
this style see 77-81, and on its use in the Philebus, 148-150. 

'l Here I disagree with Charles Kahn and side with Mary Louise Gill’s view that there are various 
kinds of division being practised. See further their papers in this volume. 

12 Hackforth (1972), 37. 

13 Mary Louise Gill asked during the Dublin conference in response to my presentation whether the 
numbers one, two and three at 16d1-4 might fall under such schemes. I did not include this passage 
because | think it involves a different use of numbers, but I certainly would not wish to exclude the 
possibility that there is extra emphasis on enumeration in this dialogue because of the role of dialectic in 
it. 
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numbers devdtepov, tpitov, tétaptov and néuntov;!4 there is also the same rather pedantic 
emphasis on clear exposition. In addition, the list demonstrates the same heterogeneity as the 
famous four-fold classification in the Philebus. The Letter, if it is indeed by Plato’s own hand, 
would have been written in the last phase of his life when he looks back at its most turbulent 
episode. It would thus be roughly contemporaneous with the other dialogues that we have 
studied in this paper. There is of course the counter-argument that the author might be a 
clever imitator, who has recognized the same Platonic technique that has been examined in 
this paper. But my money would be on the view that this is the old master himself at work, 
using all the didactic methods and persuasion at his disposal. 


14 See the enumeration of the five in Ep. VII 342a7-b3, the example of the circle in b4-d2, the repe- 
tition of ‘the four’ and ‘the fifth’ in 343d. 
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‘A Taste of the Doctrines of each group of Sages’: 
Plato’s Midwifery at work in the Academy 


Harold Tarrant 
University of Newcastle, Australia 


At Theaetetus 157c-d Socrates accuses Theaetetus of forgetting that the doctrines he had 
just outlined were not his personal theory, but that he is offering instead ‘A taste of the doc- 
trines of each group of sages, until such time as I can bring your own theory to light’. That 
dialogue had made a great deal of use of both named and unnamed thinkers, to try to flesh out 
the skeletal embryo of Theaetetus’ answers. When the Socrates-figure returns in the Philebus 
we encounter a questioner who neither displays the uncommitted tendencies of the Socratic 
agnostic, nor confidently analyses other positions with a view to the exposition of his own 
personal view. Rather, Protarchus is treated to several themes that are adopted provisionally 
by the protagonist for their contribution to the debate at hand. It is as if Plato were recognis- 
ing that these are the views of his allies, who are in general, if not in detail, on the side of his 
protagonist. Their assistance is not required for fleshing out a position suggested by Pro- 
tarchus’ answers, nor are their views used simply as positions to be improved upon by the 
protagonist’s own answer. These allied themes occur most obviously at 16c-17a, 44b-d, and 
53c-54a, passages dealing with: 


(i) the offering of [A] the gods via [B] ‘some Prometheus’, relayed by [C] ‘the ancients’; 

(ii) a snippet at 20b; 

(111) the theory of 23c-30e, directly linked at 23c9-10 with both ‘the god’ and peras & 
apeiron in (i); 

(iv) the doctrines of the ‘problematic ones’ (dyschereis); and 

(v) atheme of the ‘pretentious ones’ (kompsoi). 


Hence a substantial portion of the theory is introduced by Socrates without laying claim 
to it. To that degree this Socrates-figure agrees with the questioner of the Theaetetus (157c7- 
8): ‘I neither know any of these [theories], nor do I lay claim to them as mine.’ This is most 
obvious at 44d/51a and 54d. The ideas of the dyschereis and the kompsoi are theories for all 
parties to consider, and they are not necessarily to be accepted. They are advancing the argu- 
ment rather than underpinning it. Their use is somewhat reminiscent of the Theaetetus’ use of 
Protagoras, except that there is no pretence that they offer a developed version of the inter- 
locutor’s views. The situation is more complicated with the theory of 16c ff., particularly as 
reapplied at 23c ff., for that version does allow ‘Socrates’ to categorize both pleasure and 
intelligence, and to begin to analyse various experiences in a productive fashion. Yet it could 
be said that what is being adopted is a set of promising analytical tools rather than a set of 
metaphysical doctrines. Both passages arise out of the attempt to find a way forward out of an 
impasse (15d1-2, 23b5-9), and they require understanding rather than acceptance on the part 
of the interlocutor. There is now less inclination to name relevant thinkers than in the 
Theaetetus, so Plato may be responding to ideas that belong less to Socrates’ world. While not 
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free of minor anachronisms, the dialogues avoid naming intellectuals whom Socrates cannot 
have known. So Plato never refers to his leading ‘pupils’: Speusippus, Xenocrates, Hera- 
clides, and Aristotle. This is not because they still had no distinctive ideas, but because the 
genre avoided it. 

I here argue that the Philebus offers a window into the developing processes of debate 
within the Academy, and that many of these ideas have grown or developed in Academic 
discussions or in the works of individual members of the School, such as Speusippus (as was 
especially well argued by Schofield in respect of the dyschereis).! Speusippus’ interest in 
classification may also be important,? but one should not forget that one significant fragment 
of Speusippus (F48: narrans tamquam placentia antiquis) seems to be giving his own take on 
the views of the ancients; so there is room for Plato’s late-period ‘Socrates’ to be engaging 
not just with ancients and with contemporaries, but also with ancients as interpreted by con- 
temporaries. In this context (as in F48) contemporary views of ‘Pythagorean’ endeavours 
would have been the most important. 

The Philebus contributes to a debate on the value of pleasure that had engaged many in- 
tellectuals linked with the Academy. This is clear from the Nicomachean Ethics (especially 
10.2-3; 7.12). It makes poor sense to suppose that everything said there about Speusippus 
pertains to his short period as scholarch, when even the much younger Aristotle was already 
writing publicly during Plato’s final decade. Moreover, Aristotle had left Athens on Speusip- 
pus’ accession, and would have known less about his ideas as scholarch than as a co-disciple 
of Plato. 

As for Eudoxus, he was already championing the hedonistic analysis of all animal ac- 
tions, human included, which is attributed to him in the Ethics, for the opening of the Phile- 
bus (11b4-6, cf. 67b) shows that somebody was making much the same case. Delight, pleas- 
ure, and joy etc. do not differ in their fundamental nature,’ and are collectively the aim of al/ 
creatures, and those who claim that something else is their goal are mistaken. So even the 
highest-minded human beings are in fact taking their chosen course of action because that is 
in some general sense either the pleasantest or the least painful course for them, and so human 
nature and animal nature are not different in this respect. What differs is that human beings 
have a more complex response to the call of pleasure, according to the type of pleasure that 
each finds satisfying. Eudoxus appealed to what he considered the observable facts of nature 
as evidence (EN 10.2, 1172b12-15), but it is worth recalling Aristotle’s remarks about Eu- 
doxus’ case being enhanced by his reputation for exemplary conduct while maintaining this 
thesis,+ contrasting the delights that made some anti-hedonists seem to pursue pleasure as a 
whole (EN 10.1, 1172a35-b3). Eudoxus was seen as a refined intellectual giving a spirited 
defence of the rude hedonism of the masses, much as Protarchus takes up the case of Philebus 
at the commencement of our dialogue. And when Aristotle tells us that he did not seem to 


! Schofield (1971); the plausibility of seeing the passage as oblique reference to the views of Speusippus 
is defended against Taran (1981), 78-85, by Dillon (2003), 67-76, and id. (1999). Bringmann (1972) argues 
rather for Heracleides, but agrees on the Academy’s relevance to the Philebus (526). Nor would it undermine 
the argument for Speusippus, the first Academic that Heraclides attached himself to (DL 5.86 = fr. 3 Wehrli). 
However, it is strange to link the dyschereis with a dialogue in comic mode (fr. 52) that was a favourite of 
Athenaeus (frs 55-69, 71); the weaknesses of his case are revealed by Brancacci (1999). 

2 Particularly biological classification as shown by T33 and F6-F27 (Taran). 

3 This had already been central to the hedonist account of human conduct that is presented in the Prota- 
goras (353c-357c) as 358a-b shows. 

4 1172b15-18; Eudoxus could claim that his own education had achieved the goal of ensuring that he took 
pleasure and felt pain only at the things that we should rightly feel pleasure or pain at, a goal that both late Plato 
and Aristotle agreed on (Laws 655c-656b, 792c-e; Arist. Pol. 8.5, 134a14-28, EN 10.1, 1172a20-23). 
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have been saying this w]' filo" th" hfonh", it is difficult to forget that Philebus had been 
characterised as precisely that, both by his devotion to Aphrodite (12a-b), and by his name. 
Such hints are all we may reasonably suspect. Finally let us note that the position of Eudoxus 
is outlined in the imperfect tense, as if there were an extended period during which he had 
maintained these views, during which people could observe his life-style at leisure, and de- 
cide for themselves whether his views could easily be dismissed. 

More important, however, is the case to be made for the relevance of Speusippus to our 
dialogue. He is most easily linked with the position of those referred to as the dyschereis, 
reflecting some striking language employed by Plato at 44c6, d2, d8, and e4 (cf. 46a5). Plato 
is conscious that he has invented a name here (46a5), and he intended that some of his readers 
should notice this language, recognising the source of this dyschereia and the individual 
dyscherasmata. This enigmatic language is likely to have been otherwise associated with the 
person(s) concerned, and we find the verb in a passage regularly claimed to be authentic 
Speusippus.> The adjective is associated with an attack on unseemly pleasures by Aristotle at 
EN 1176a20, but scholars on both sides tend to overlook more compelling evidence in the 
Magna Moralia. Regardless of authorship, this work follows the pattern of the Eudemian 
Ethics closely,® and, as we shall see, it preserves many linguistic allusions to the Academic 
debate. At 2.7.1, 1204a22, it uses the verb dyscherain6é for some who ‘have problems with’ 
pleasure, deny that it is a good, and prefer [like Speusippus] to see freedom from pain as an 
end. That these are our dyschereis may also be seen from their obsession with physis, referred 
to 18 times in 68 lines at 2.7.10-18, and from their tactic of concentrating on base pleasures.’ 
Short of naming Speusippus, the author does everything possible to link him with anti- 
hedonists discussed, and we shall discuss further use of his language below. Furthermore, as 
Schofield showed, Aristotle used this terminology of dyschereia like a refrain in Speusippan 
contexts, in connection with Speusippus’ problems with transcendent Ideas, suggesting that it 
is a favourite of Speusippus himself.’ Speusippus’ relevance here may be connected with his 
rejection of such Ideas. Our story begins with the ninth book of the Republic, and with some 
of the most provocative things Plato ever said about the nature of pleasure. 

In that book Plato had made much of the notion that pleasures may be true and false, a 
theme resumed at Philebus 36e. For our purposes the critical material relates to the third 
account of false pleasures offered in the Philebus (42c-44a), involving people’s seemingly 
counter-intuitive statements that nothing is pleasanter than freedom from pain. Republic 583b 
argues that only the philosopher’s pleasures are genuine and pure, the rest being more like a 
scene-painting. The existence of a neutral state was postulated, free from the motions of either 
pleasure or pain. The return to the neutral state from pain is presented as a kind of convales- 
cence, i.e. a return to the organism’s natural state, while pain resembled disease (583c-d). The 
key point is that people regularly perceive the release from pain? as being pleasantest because 
it represents substantial improvement. 


5 Tambl. Comm. Math. 4, p.17.10 Festa. Dillon (2003), 41-42, argues against Taran’s misguided rejection 
of the passage, (1981) 86-107; Isnardi Parente (1981) includes this material as frs. 72 and 88. 

® See Kenny (1978), 216-221. 

7 1205a34-1205b2, 1205b18-20; for fuller evidence of the relevance of MM see Tarrant (2008). 

8 | find 79 matches of the pattern dus cer in the Corpus Aristotelicum as presented on the TLG disk E, and 
16 (20%) of these are found in Aristotle’s examination of the metaphysics of the Academy (and of the Pythago- 
reans as seen by the Academy) in Metaphysics M-N; of these 2 each occur in Speusippus F40 and 44 Taran, 
and 1 each in F35, 36 and 45. 

9 Terminology includes p au! a (584b3) and ap al! aghv(c2, c7), of which this latter is technical at Philebus 
44b2, and the former at 51a3 (cf. afapausi", a8); there is usually an intentional ambiguity as to whether the 
process of release or the state of complete release is being identified by people as pleasant. 
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Here Plato employs the ‘up-and-down’ language familiar from Books VI to VII, and 
from the myths of the Phaedo and Phaedrus. We may imagine a graph whose vertical axis 
goes from 0 to 10, 0 representing maximal pain, 10 maximal pleasure, and 5 the neutral state. 
Plato’s claim is that the majority of people have virtually no experience of levels above 5, and 
are frequently fooled by their recent pains into supposing that 5 is the pleasantest point attain- 
able. Their perception of pleasure and pain seems to be determined by their present improve- 
ment or deterioration (584e-585a), rather than by their actual position on the graph; hence, so 
long as their position is subnormal they correctly identify deterioration as a pain and incor- 
rectly identify improvement as a pleasure. The real position should be judged by their condi- 
tion, but, as 585a2-3 shows, it is the seemingly fulfilling movements towards release that are 
getting popularly identified as ‘pleasures’; for most people these are the only competitors for 
painlessness in the battle for the title ‘pleasantest’. ‘Pleasures’ and ‘pains’ are thus seen as 
motions, which stand in sharp contrast to a neutral state that involves no motion at all (583e9- 
584a2). To call the neutral state itself ‘pleasurable’ in these circumstances must be in error, 
since it identifies something static as an example of what necessarily involves motion. 

But there are also problems with most of what are called ‘pleasures’ under this theory, 
especially the most intense bodily pleasures. They are processes that release one from pain 
(584c), and it scarcely seems conceivable that their pleasure should be especially desirable if 
the state of having been released is itself nothing special either. It is against them (if against 
anything) that Plato’s next argument would work—about the unreal nature of those filling- 
processes that fill one with unreal things (585d7-10). However, the problem with the pursuit 
of such pleasure is the fact that it begins from an inferior level, significantly below the me- 
dium level 5. It must be accompanied or preceded by a condition where one has deviated from 
the proper human condition. Clearly one would wish to be restored to this natural state once 
one had deviated, which would make such ‘pleasures’ desirable given that deviation. But it 
would be impossible to make them a legitimate whole-of-life goal, because there is no state of 
pleasure, only a restorative process involving a brief feeling of satisfaction. Yet Plato does 
not accept that he could here have considered the whole of human life, only the life of the 
body. He is committed to the existence of real pleasures at levels 6-10, representing the world 
of cognitive activity, in which real and unqualified pleasure is allegedly a possibility. In this 
case the ceasing of the pleasure may be accompanied by disappointment, but there has been 
no damage to the natural state of the organism, and here any perception of pain would be 
illusory. After all, such disappointment could only be felt in response to the preceding cogni- 
tive pleasures. 

For Plato the upper level provides for his kind of pleasure, that of learning and discovery, 
without affording credibility to the pleasures of the ordinary person. Only the philosopher’s 
pleasures are real, and truly reflect a journey above the natural state for human beings. As 
Laws II 657c suggests, pleasure is intimately linked with a belief that one is doing well, which 
is accurate only if one gets more than the mere release from pain. 

But in the Republic the themes of truth and falsehood, and the two levels at which real or 
imagined pleasure and pain function, is closely linked to the so-called Theory of Forms 
(585b-e). Nobody who rejected that theme, and in particular the idea that reality pertains to 
entities of one metaphysical type more than those of another, could accept this distinction 
between the true and higher pleasures of the philosopher and the false and lower pleasures of 
those dominated by the irrational parts of the soul. Protarchus’ resistance to such distinctions 
reflects real difficulties that Plato’s followers had experienced over their use in the Republic. 
Certainly Speusippus, the most famous opponent of the Forms apart from Aristotle, and 
probably the first major dissenter, had no use for any higher level. Just as, in metaphysics, he 
acknowledged only Plato’s reported intermediate level (mathematical number) in addition to 
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the objects of physics, so too, in ethics, he accepted only Plato’s allegedly intermediate neu- 
tral state and various inferior physical experiences at levels below that state. So Speusippus’ 
system simply does away with levels 6-10 of our graph. The natural organism may be in its 
natural state at level five, which is the best state achievable, or it may experience various 
fluctuations below level 5. The natural state itself cannot in his view be called pleasant; but all 
those things that do usually answer to that description somehow involve significant pain, and, 
even when working towards the restoration of that state, their continuation implies that there 
is some deficiency. To call them pleasures is at best inaccurate, and at worst misleading. 

The doxographical tradition that Clement follows at Stromateis Il. 22.133.4,!° provides 
supporting testimony, insofar as it attributes to Speusippus the equation of happiness with the 
‘complete!! state in things that are constituted according to nature’ (e{i" tel eia ep toi" kata; 
f usin efousin) or the ‘state of the good for whose establishment all humans have a desire’. 
The fragment then further qualifies Speusippus’ view of human motivation by distinguishing 
this universal desire from people’s actual aims: only ‘the good people’ actually aim at this 
object of desire, which is now equated with freedom from irritation (apc! hsia). No doubt the 
pleasurable ‘scratching of the itch’!* could be seen as an irritation much as pains could, so 
that the perfected state will be a natural state that is free from all irritation. Note that 
Speusippus has now effectively answered Eudoxus. Good men may indeed seem to welcome 
pleasures like other creatures,!> but they welcome them as a way of restoring a painless and 
irritation-free condition—not for the pleasurable feeling. 

Aristotle informs us at Nicomachean Ethics 7.13 (= F80 Taran) of Speusippus’ attempts 
to deny that pleasure, qua opposite of pain (an acknowledged evil and something to be 
shunned), must be something good and to be pursued. Hedonists claim that ‘The opposite of 
what is to be shunned, gua something to be shunned and qua evil, is good.’ Speusippus 
evades this by a nicety reminiscent of Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean, whereby two extremes 
are opposed to a single state falling between them: what his opponents call pleasure!+ and 
pain were opposed not only to each other but also to the neutral state in the same way as 
‘more’ and ‘less’ are opposed also to ‘equal’. The appropriateness of his explanation be- 
comes clear when remembers that the natural state continues evenly forward at level 5, while 
pain is perceived as a movement downwards to a lesser level, and pleasure as motion up- 
wards, to a more satisfactory one. 

Clearly Speusippus’ illustration in terms of ‘more’, ‘less’, and ‘equal’ fitted the way in 
which the Academy had seen these issues in terms of an ‘up’ and a ‘down’, which likewise 
fits the notion (in Rep. IX, 585a-c) that pain is like an emptying process and so-called “pleas- 
ure’ a replenishment. According to that metaphor it would be natural to think of the desirable 
condition in terms of a state of fullness, in which the level was maintained and no filling- 
processes were ever required. Nicomachean Ethics 10.3 (= F81 Taran) also has Speusippus in 


10 This is F77 Taran: Speugippov te ... thn eugaimonian fhsin efin teleian ep toi" kata;fugin efousin, 
hlexin <twh> agaqwh h} dh; katastagew" aganta" men apqrwpou" ofexin etein, stocawesqai de; tou; apaqou; 
th" apcl hsia". [<twh> addidi] 

1! The word tel ei# relates to the Philebus’ demand that the best life must be complete, 20d etc. 

12 The pleasures of scratching an itch, already known from the Gorgias 494c, appear first on the list of the 
pleasures of the af chmone" which the dyschereis particularly detest. 

13 As many accused him of doing, T1 (= D.L. IV.1), 24, 38-39, 41 

14 The trichotomy that assumes the reality of pleasure belongs to Speusippus’ opponents. This undermines 
standard objections to regarding Speusippus as a dyscherés, e.g. D. Frede (1997), 268-9; Frede’s claim that the 
Plato of Rep. [X is closer to the dyschereis than any other thinker (270-74) is based on real similarities that are 
better explained otherwise, and raises several problems including the dyschereis’ love of physis (cf. 268) and 
the fact that Rep. [X was even further from denying pleasure’s existence or its status as a good. 
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mind when reporting the argument that pleasure and pain are opposed to each other and also 
to that which is neither, presumably neither pleasure nor pain. Aristotle would see some point 
in this argument, but for the fact that people do not avoid pleasure as they do pain, but instead 
pursue it. This undermines the analogy with the doctrine of the mean as he understands it. 

The evidence suggests that Speusippus conceives of a process within us ordinarily known 
as ‘pleasure’, a process of replenishment and of return to the truly desirable state. Thus he can 
readily think in terms of pain, ‘pleasure’, and a neutral state: this latter involving neither 
process. Equally, our imaginary graph will show that he only acknowledges only two J/evels, a 
single determinate condition where pain has been removed and pleasure is impossible, and an 
indeterminate inferior level where all pleasure and pain must necessarily take place. For 
pleasure and pain involve the ‘more’ and the ‘less’, like the class of indeterminates!> at Phile- 
bus 24e. Furthermore, they involve indeterminacy both of degree and of duration: the return 
towards the natural state may be rapid and intense or slow and barely perceptible. Regardless 
of the details, when he analyses the two terms, pleasure and pain, Speusippus acknowledges 
the accuracy of the term ‘pain’, which implies correctly that we are ‘at a low point’, whereas 
he cannot accept the accuracy of the term ‘pleasure’, which implies a genuine high point— 
when such feelings occur only in conjunction with the sub-normal condition. 

This, I believe, explains the strange shift at 44a-b,!° where Plato moves on to the theory 
of the dyschereis as if it were a natural continuation of the fact that there exists a neutral state 
opposed to both pain and pleasure. This means that he moves from consideration of a three- 
fold division to consideration of a two-fold system as if the one naturally forced us to consider 
the other. His chosen connective is oul. Protarchus is perplexed by this sudden introduction 
of a two-fold division without adequate explanation, and the reader naturally shares his per- 
plexity, as the two-fold division seems anything but a consequence of its predecessor. Nor 
could an interlocutor who has agreed to take over the hedonist cause allow for the non- 
existence of pleasure in its own right. However, if the many were right to call the removal of 
pain the pleasantest thing, and this is not pleasant per se, what would remain that we can 
accurately call ‘pleasure’? 

Socrates could have been gentler with Protarchus, and explained properly what he was 
doing, but prefers irony. After this provocative move, he blames Protarchus’ surprise not on 
his own manoeuvre but on his interlocutor’s failure to understand the ‘enemies of Philebus’, 
who explain everything known to Philebus as ‘pleasure’ as the release from pain, meaning 
that ‘false pleasures’ of the recently considered type actually apply to a// so-called pleasures. 
These people are closely linked with physis,!7 so we naturally think of physical pleasures at 
this point (44b9), and this impression is confirmed by the claim that the most effective way to 
examine the physis of pleasure is to scrutinize the most intense ones—not only the physical 
ones (45a), but the unhealthiest of them. The aim is to discover what physis (if any) pleasure 
has and what the enemies of Philebus mean in denying its existence. This leads into the 
dyschereis-inspired discussion of various types of mixed pleasure, whether of body, soul, or 
the combination. However Socrates actually handles this, it is obvious that for the dyschereis 


15 T choose this translation since Aristotle, when referring to the view that pleasure cannot be the good be- 
cause of its indeterminacy (EN X.2-3), chooses the terms apvisto" and wfismeno'; cf. also Arist. in Iambl. Protr. 
6, p.38.5-10. 

16P overon oun aifwmega par jhfin taut jeihai, kagaper afti, tria, h]duo moua, |uphn men kakon toi" 
aharwpoi", thn d japallaghn twh | upwh, auto;touto agagon of, hHuvprosagoreuesqaie 

17 Tf we accept Iambl. Comm. Math. 4 as Speusippus (= fr. 72 + 88 I-P) we have to accept his fondness for 
the term f ugi'; for though dealing with mathematics he finds 7 uses for the term in 45 lines, postulating a 
physis of number and a physis of the One (15.20, 16.26; 17.7); cf. the dyschereis at 44e1, of ououh eifou" thn 
fusin ifleih, and 44e8, hdtinavpot'etei f usin. 
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any alleged ‘pleasure’ that accompanies a process of release from pain can only exist for as 
long as the subnormal condition, with its accompanying painful lack, endures.'* Our anti- 
hedonists, including Speusippus, offer a two-fold division of conditions, the stable ‘pleasant- 
est’ condition, and a sub-normal condition where pain is felt. There is a condition of pain, 
albeit an unstable one liable to fluctuations, and there is a pain-free condition. But no corre- 
sponding condition of pleasure exists: it is simply how we experience the release, for it is then 
that we feel we are doing well (cf. Laws 657c). 

I may now seem to regard every idea in the Philebus as Speusippan, that pleasure is (for 
the most part) mixed, indeterminate, and a process. Indeed, I believe that the Philebus moves 
for the most part in a modified and more optimistic Speusippan world. But the seeds of nearly 
all these ideas can be traced to earlier works of Plato, and Plato, even when he adopts the 
tactics of the dyschereis, is careful to distinguish the mixed pleasures of soul and of 
soul+body from those pertaining to the body alone. His primary focus, in fact, is upon the 
mixed pleasures of soul, particularly within the analysis of comic pleasure (48a-50d). It is 
probable that he sees himself as adding something important to the more narrowly based 
physical theory of the dyschereis.!9 Speusippus and Plato deal with similar material, but share 
many views and not others, much as the Aristotelian chapters (6-12) of Iamblichus’ Protrep- 
ticus abound with echoes of the Philebus,*° as well as foreshadowing distinctly Aristotelian 
theory of pleasure (11.58.15-17). In the Academy one learned what one could from one an- 
other. 

Those who accept that the dyschereis is a name afforded to the Speusippan faction?! in 
the Academy may find it superficially tempting to find a parallel explanation of the term 
kompsoi at 53c, for these latter also come close to denying pleasure any real existence in 
denying that it is an ousia. What kompsos and dyscherés have in common is that neither is 
much applied to people, as opposed to their arguments and theories.*? Excluding compara- 
tives and superlatives, personal use of komy 0V occurs in Plato 9 times,?3 usually where people 
combine philosophical interests with some skill, such as medicine, mathematics or poetry.”4 


18 This is of course an idea crucial to the first argument against Calliclean hedonism at Gorgias 496c- 
497d. 

19 That some criticism of the dyschereis is implied I cannot doubt, for they are compared with soothsay- 
ers, whose contribution emerges not from skill but from their own natural dyschereia and an excessive hatred 
of the power of pleasure, 44c5-8. 

20 Aristotle too is after the good specific to us humans, he rejects any life without intelligence (8.45.6-11, 
cf. Phil. 21b-c) and he utilises mixtures (6.37.1), mixed and pure pleasures (12.61.1), true and false pleasures 
(11.59.13-18), the notion that determinate is superior to indeterminate (6.38.3-9), and a good that is better than 
a mere genesis (9.51.16-18). Our understanding of Aristotle’s Protrepticus is now greatly enhanced by Hut- 
chinson and Johnson (2005). 

21 The dyschereis are of course plural, and so are the champions at EN 1152b8-16 (cf. 1153b27-34) and 
MM 2.7.1 of the theory that the goal is freedom from pain. Some evidence of a Speusippan group in the Acad- 
emy under Plato is found in the statement at D.L. 5.86 (=T36) that Heraclides first attached himself to Speusip- 
pus. 

22 Excluding the Epinomis and Epistles, there are 54 matches of the pattern dyscher in Plato, but only 9 of 
the adjective; three of these are of persons, two in Phil. and one at Rep. 475c, where the person who has trouble 
with (dusceraimont a) lessons is compared with the one who has trouble with food (ton peri; ta;sitia duscerh). 
In Aristotle personal a rare personal use of an otherwise common term occurs at EE 1221b3. 

23 At Gorg. 493a, Hp.Ma. 288d (neg.), Lys. 216a, Crat. 405d, Rep. 405d, 408b, 568c, Pit. 285a, and Phil. 
53c; in the Aristotelian corpus it occurs only in the early Protrepticus (= Iambl. Protr. 10, p.54.13) and in the de 
Respiratione (480b7) of a similar group, both of the more theoretical doctors. 

24 Medicine (and naming) at Rep. 405d, 408b; poetry at Rep. 568c and Lys. 216a; music at Crat. 405d 
(with naming); and mathematics at P/t. 285a. 
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Any use of the adjective, adverb, or cognates, has become rare in Plato’s late dialogues,”> and 
the word must have been chosen with care. But Plato does not repeat the terminology here at 
Phil. 53c, as he did at 44-45, to ensure that it was noticed. Rather he gives us a different clue. 
He does not speak of what these people declare or demonstrate, but what they try to reveal, 
using the verb mhnuein (53c7, 54d5), to which LSJ allot the primary meaning of ‘disclose 
what is secret, reveal’. The verb would still be unremarkable, but for the fact that it is merely 
something they ‘are trying’ to do at 53c. This is not straightforward theory, but an attempted 
unveiling of something that lay hidden. We have here an intertextual reference that should 
take us straight back to the first time that Plato had spoken of a kompsos in relation to the 
desires and to pleasure. 

There at Gorgias 493a a kompsos from Sicily of Italy, clearly a clever mythologizing 
poet who reflects the same combination of ‘musical’ and philosophic skills (ta; komy a; tauta) 
as is attributed to Amphion by Euripides’ Zethus (Antiope fr. 188.5 = Grg. 486c6, cf. 521e),*° 
is supposed to have composed the Water-Carriers myth in such a way as to reflect an inner 
truth about human desires, showing how those with rampant desires resemble people doomed 
to the perpetual filling of a leaking vessel (= the lower soul) with another leaking container (= 
the mind). From some sage’s interpretation of that passage the Platonic theory of physical 
pleasures rapidly evolves, particularly insofar as pleasure is seen as a filling, a return to the 
natural (and desirable) state, and a mixed experience inseparable from antecedent (or accom- 
panying) pain. All this is implied by the arguments that follow in the Gorgias, where we find 
a movement from the myth, to its explicated meaning, and finally to argument that demon- 
strates the underlying facts as they apply to human life. From the Water-Carriers’ punishment 
of a life of perpetual fillings we move to the picture of an over-forgetful mind constantly 
having to remind itself how to fulfil the constant bodily desires, to a reasoned picture of hu- 
man beings doomed to the constant pleasures that must be sought in order to relieve damaging 
pains that have built up. All pleasure is simply seen as a process of (re-)generation. Plato did 
not make the point that pleasure on this model is a genesis, and this is hardly surprising given 
his long insistence that everything of this world is genesis rather than ousia. But for one who 
accepts that there are geneseis culminating in physical ousiai (= stable physical entities) this 
message was clearly implied even in the Water-Carriers myth as correctly interpreted. Plato 
had now ceased to be an opponent of such gegenémenai ousiai (26b8, 27b8) but others in the 
Academy had presumably tended to accept them all along.?’ 

In these circumstances we do not have to seek names for our kompsoi, and what was 
relevant was rather the use that the old model implied in the Water-Carriers myth was now 
being put to. The argument that pleasure was a genesis and therefore not a good at all was 
clearly a key theory to refute in Aristotle’s eyes, and its refutation takes up more space than 
any other anti-hedonist argument (EN 1153a9-17, 1173a29-b7; cf. MM 1204b4-1205a6); 
moreover he himself used the theme that genesis takes place for a purpose, and this end is 
better than its genesis, in a substantial surviving portion of his Protrepticus (Iambl. Protr. 9, 
from p. 50.12). Clearly such themes were of contemporary importance in the last decade of 
Plato’s life among those who attached themselves to the Academy. Also from Aristotle we 
learn that one group of thinkers assembled a package of arguments in support of the thesis 
that no pleasure is good, arguments listed at EN 7.11 1152b12-20: 


25 Of 44 examples, we meet in the hiatus-avoiding dialogues only seven, one instance each in Clit., Sph., 
Pit., and two in Phil. and Laws. 

26 Here Socrates claims a combination of philosophic and political skills. 

27 Speusippus postulated several classes of ousia, F29-30 etc., and they are central for Aristotle. 
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Every pleasure is a perceived process of coming-to-be in the natural state; 
The sdphron avoids pleasures; 

The phronimos aims at the pain-free state, not pleasure; 

Pleasure, particularly intense pleasure, hinders thought-processes; 

There is no craft of pleasure; 

Children and beasts pursue pleasure. 


DO ee NS 


Nothing here is such that it cannot be loosely related to some passage in Plato, but pride 
of place is given to an argument that Plato only adopts as a hypothesis. Moreover, Plato does 
not typically argue that no pleasure is good, only that not all pleasures are good and that 
pleasure is not the supreme good: positions which Aristotle categorises separately.2* We are 
looking rather for a genuine anti-hedonist who was indebted to Plato for his arguments. Most 
important is argument three, which, though one might indeed associate it with the Phaedo 
(83b), is atypical of Plato. Here freedom from pain looks like a goal in its own right, perhaps 
the primary one. While Carneades seems to have made only the third century Hieronymous of 
Rhodes champion of the view that freedom from pain is the primary goal,?? the Magna Mor- 
alia (2.7.1, 1204a19-24) knows some who have difficulties (duscerainonte") with pleasure, 
refuse to count it among goods, and espouse the cause of the pain-free state.30 Such enemies 
of Philebus must include Speusippus, who is the only person prior to the late fourth century to 
have regarded something akin to freedom from pain as the aim of the wise—the apcl hsia 
spoken of by Clement (F77).3! 

What matters here is that dialogue was occurring wholly or primarily within the Acad- 
emy, and that there is no clear evidence that the Academy is noticing the views of contempo- 
rary outsiders. Internal Academic ways of looking at pleasure and the good, together with 
Academic reflection on earlier thought, poetic and philosophic, are reworked and re-presented 
by successive participants in the debate. So Aristotle is happy to name Speusippus, Eudoxus, 
and Plato, and to respond to their positions. He is very far from making it clear exactly who 


28 Aristotle clearly associates Plato with the view that pleasure is not the best thing, because that is the 
force of the only argument specifically attributed to Plato in Aristotle’s discussions of pleasure (Nicomachean 
Ethics 10.2,1172b28-32). 

29 See Cic. Fin. 2.8, 16, 19, 35, 41, 4.49, 5.14, 20, 73; Acad. 2.131. 

30 Note the distinctive language, with anti-hedonists refusing to let pleasures be ‘numbered among’ goods 
(ouk oipmenoi deih thn hHonhn eparigqmeiSqai toi" agaqgoi"); such language implies both counting and inclusion 
(the latter reinforced by 2.7.3, 1204a31-32, ouk oibntai deih thn hfonhn ep agaqou' mevei | ambamein), and 
reminds one of (1) Speusippus’ obsession with classification, (2) his use of katariqmeiSqai ... en (contrasted 
with ep a[|w/ mevei) when classifying in F8, (3) the obsession with numbering at Phil. 23c-e and 66a-c, the 
frequency of afiqmo’ when dealing with classification at Phil. 16d4, d8, 17c12, d5, e5, 18a9, b2, cl, c5, and 
19al, and occurrences of katariqmeih at 27b5, 47b7, and 56d10 (cf. Grg. 451e2, Symp. 215a3, Sph. 266e3, Plt. 
266a3); (4) the rare term enaviqmo" there at 17e5; (5) the high rate of the verb epeihai [particularly its participle] 
in the Philebus (14 [7], against 23 [5] in 12 books of Laws), with key examples at 13b4 (ep tai" kakai" ofnoiw" 
kai; ef agagai" enon), and 16d2, and a cluster in the 23c classification (at 24b5, c3, d2, d4, 26b9, 29al1, b6, 
30b1). Furthermore the phrase from 2.7.3 quoted above is distinctly reminiscent of Philebus 54c10-11: ep th] 
tou' agaqou' moiva/ekeihovesti: to; de; tino’ efeka gignomenon ei} a[lhn ... moitan geteon. This is followed by 
d1-2: ei! a[l hn h]thn tou' agagou' moitan. Since the MM is there introducing the argument from pleasure as a 
genesis, which Plato is explicating at 54c-d, the resemblance is not fortuitous. Plato has in fact captured the 
authentic tone of Speusippan language, cf. ei! kakhn moitan ... tigemai, Iambl. Comm.Math. 4, 15.26-27 (= fr. 
72 I-P). The term moiva is not Iambichan, and in this work occurs only in chapter 4, where we also find ek th" 
tou'eho; paralabouSa moiva" (16.18). 

3! It is not surprising that Carneades failed to credit Speusippus (or any other Academic) with the goal of 
freedom from pain, for he attributed no position to Plato either, preferring not to credit Academics with any 
dogmatic positions. 
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he thinks is the owner of the intellectual property rights associated with each, because the 
position is far too complicated. This is what we see in the Philebus, and it explains a little 
why Plato wants us to consider many arguments, analogies, and possibilities that he has no 
intention of defending himself. 

Thus Plato may be seen as encouraging this debate within the Academy by actively mak- 
ing use of the ideas of others, including those of the Academics themselves and those of 
others as interpreted by Academics, while simultaneously fleshing out his own position. 
Much of the content is present because Plato sees it as something to which his friends are 
likely to give assent. We did not need appeals to ‘Middle Period’ doctrines to which his 
friends (including Speusippus and Aristotle)3? did not subscribe, but to a common language 
(and a more mathematical one) for which all could find a meaning. Precisely who had been 
the originator of these ideas seldom matters. So Plato reworks a variety of current academic 
ideas and feeds them back to his colleagues in an effort to promote an ethics that will serve 
the new generation’s needs. The Middle Period doctrine that they cannot accept often threat- 
ens to intrude, as at 53d-e where ‘Socrates’ teases Protarchus mercilessly. But it is not re- 
quired to solve the present problem, in Plato’s eyes and for many of his audience. So Plato 
employs a kind of midwifery upon his School as a whole, insofar as he offers them a taste of 
their own style of doctrines, serving them up as if they were rather the ideas of other wise 
thinkers. 


32 Aristotle never held the so-called Theory of Forms, as Karamanolis (2006), 95, has recently shown 
when examining the Plutarchian evidence. 
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character of pleasure in the Philebus? 
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I. Setting out the problems 


In this paper I should like to explore the question of the consistency among three differ- 
ent positions presented by Plato in the Philebus with regard to the relation between pleasure, 
the unlimited and the good. I shall argue that, if we draw out the final implications of each of 
the three positions, we will be in a good condition to determine how each thesis describes 
pleasure from a different perspective and the way they can be reconciled. 


A. How absolute is the unlimitedness of pleasure? 


Plato presents three different descriptions of pleasure with regard to limit and unlimited- 
ness, which can be summarized as follows: 

1. Pleasure in itself belongs to the genus of the wnlimited and this is why it cannot be 
good in itself, and so it cannot win the second prize in that mixed life that makes all men 
happy. This is not something said in passing but an important agreement Socrates reaches 
with Protarchus that should be ‘firmly kept in mind’: 


“Let us remember about both of them, that reason is akin to cause and belongs to that genus, 
while pleasure itse/f is unlimited and belongs to the genus that in and by itself neither pos- 
sesses nor will ever possess a beginning, middle or end’ (31a7-10) 


Socrates reminds Protarchus this point later on in the dialogue, in association with pain: 


“... the two of them, both pleasure and pain, admit the more and less and belong to the unlim- 
ited kind’ (41d8-9). 


Even Philebus is ready to concede that pleasure is unlimited, but to him, this is due to its 
goodness: 


‘For how could pleasure be all that is good if it were not by nature unlimited both in quantity 
and degree’ (27e7-9). 


2. Socrates treats ‘all the joint offspring of limit and the unlimited as a unity, a coming- 
into-being resulting from the measures imposed by the limit’ (26d7-9). Therefore, if pleasure 
is to become something, it cannot be absolutely unlimited but should admit of some limit, and 
hence it should belong to the class of the mixture of the unlimited and the limit. To become 
something is not the only reason why pleasure should admit of some limit, but to become 
something partially good: 
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Soc.: ‘Do pleasure and pain have a limit or are they of the sort that admit the more and less? 
Phil.: Certainly they admit of the more, Socrates. For how could pleasure be all that is good if 
it were not by nature unlimited in quantity and degree? 

Soc.: Nor would, on the other hand, pain be all that is bad, Philebus. So we have to search for 
something besides its unlimited character that would bestow on pleasures a share of the good. 
Certainly this for you should be assigned to the boundless genus...’ (27e5-28a4). 


Pleasure, being unlimited in itself, needs to be mixed with something different (namely, 
limit) to become good; but for Philebus what is good about pleasure is that it remains bound- 
less, promising desire to grow endlessly for infinite satisfaction. 

The goddess herself is said to recognize ‘how excess and the overabundance of our wick- 
edness allow for no limit in our pleasures and their fulfillment’ and to impose ‘law and order 
as a limit on them’(26b-c). After being limited, pleasure should belong to the third genus: the 
one of the mixture. 

3. In his final position, Plato classifies some pleasures as unlimited and others as limited: 


... ‘But now that we have properly separated the pure pleasures and those that can rightly be 
called impure, let’s add to our account the attribution of immoderation to the violent pleasures, 
but moderation, in contrast, to the others. That is to say, we will assign those pleasures which 
display high intensity and violence, no matter whether frequently or rarely, to the class of the 
unlimited, the more and less, which affects both body and soul. The other kinds of pleasure we 
will assign to the class of things that possess measurement (52c1-d1). 


At the outset, pleasure is said to be a single genus that contains opposite pleasures: the 
quality of the pleasures enjoyed by the debauched and the fool, compared to those of the 
moderate and the wise are of opposite nature (12c8-d6). When Protarchus objects that such 
pleasures are not at all opposed to one another, inasmuch as they are all pleasures, and 
‘pleasure cannot be opposite to pleasure’, Socrates insists on the fact that their belonging to 
the same genus does not prevent specific pleasures from being opposite as such, like black 
and white, which both belong to the genus ‘colour’. But Protarchus objects that if pleasure is 
the good, all its species must be good. So Socrates concedes neither pleasure nor knowledge 
are the good, for none of the candidates on its own meets the good’s requirements, (perfec- 
tion, sufficiency and elegibility), so they agree it turns out to be a special mixture of both 
ingredients. It is this, he says, which is by nature truly choiceworthy, and if anyone should 
choose otherwise, he would do so involuntarily, from ignorance or some unfortunate neces- 
sity (22b6-8). 

The problem remains: if the genus of pleasure belongs to the Unlimited, how can it admit 
of a Limited species inside? 


B. The ethical implications of these positions 


Position 1, If pleasure is unlimited, it cannot be good in itself, but only when measured 
and constrained. 
Position 2. If pleasure is in fact a mixture of unlimitedness and limit, there are three pos- 
sible implications: 
1) Pleasure is neither good nor bad in itself, but its goodness and badness will 
depend on the proportion of limit and unlimitedness within it; 
2) Pleasure is already in itself good, since it has been regulated by Aphrodite 
who set order and law to it (26b-c) 
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3) As a genesis, pleasure has no being in itself, and hence cannot be a good 
(54d-e) but it is rather a mere means whose value depends on the end it 
serves. 
Position 3. Unlimited, immoderate pleasures will be bad (and should be controlled: 25e- 
26a), and limited, moderate ones, will be good. 
I shall argue here that Socrates’s varied descriptions of pleasure are not isolated whimsi- 
cal steps!, but take cognizance of a diversity of aspects and features of pleasure corresponding 
to different contexts. Taken in a dynamic perspective, the different theses can be reconciled. 


II. On the meanings of ‘unlimited’. 


Socrates introduces a kind of divine revelatory piece of knowledge that ‘whatever is said 
to be consists of one and many, having in its nature limit and unlimitedness’, (16c9-10). 
There is in each case always one form for every single thing; once we have grasped it, we 
must look for the exact number of every plurality that lies between the unlimited individuals 
and the one. This can be interpreted in the sense that any universal genus has a finite number 
of species which should be determined and an infinite number of particular members that 
cannot be ‘scientifically studied’. Setting aside the difficult examples offered by Socrates?, 
the apparent intention of introducing these considerations is the need to focus on which spe- 
cies integrate the genus of pleasure and knowledge respectively, in order to settle the matter 
about which one wins the first prize for happiness. 

It was certain that pleasure is not a single homogeneous unity but a genus that contains 
opposite species?. Now we are told that every unit is one and many at the same time, and in 
this sense has limit and unlimitedness. If this is so, even pleasure, which will be described as 
‘unlimited in itself? can be seen as containing limit, the common factor that makes all pleas- 
ures belong to the class ‘pleasure’. What is it? Difficult to say, but Socrates gives us a clue 
when he introduces the subject of false pleasures: in fact, pleasures may be true or false, but 
in any case the common factor is that: 


“Whoever has any pleasure at all, however ill-founded it may be, really does have pleasure, 
even if sometimes it is not about anything that either is the case or ever was the case, or often 
(or perhaps most of the time) refers to anything that ever will be the case (40d7-10). 


! At the beginning of the dialogue Socrates announces two alternative views, but in fact he offers 
two eminently compatible statements: pleasure is good for living beings (Philebus’ position) and knowl- 
edge is better for those capable of it (Socrates’ thesis) (11b4-cl). Another paradoxical presentation turns 
up when Socrates grounds his own preference for knowledge as the good on the very ‘useful’ benefits 
that can be derived from it. By contrast, pleasure will be dismissed as a candidate, on the grounds that it 
is not an end in itself (53 c; 53d-54c). In the introduction, however, pleasure is presented dressed in the 
cloak of the good: it looks like an end in itself, since all creatures spontaneously seek it. 

? One of the main difficulties is how to interpret the subject of the statement. It can be translated ei- 
ther 1) as ‘what always is said to be’ or as ‘whatever is said to be’ on the one hand, referring to univer- 
sals, or 2) as ‘the things from time to time said to be’, meaning everything in the universe belongs to a 
genus and to many subgenera or species until one reaches the infima species. At this stage one can 
imagine that the determinant and undeterminant anticipate Aristotle’s views of form and matter (for a 
detailed history of the problems and alternative interpretations of 16-19 see Gosling (1975), 153-181. 

3 ‘Think about it: we say that the debauched person gets pleasure, as well as that a moderate person 
takes pleasure in his very moderation. Again we say that a fool, though full of foolish opinions and 
hopes, gets pleasure, but likewise a wise man takes pleasure in his wisdom. Now, if anyone said that 
these several kinds of pleasure are like each other, would not he rightly be regarded as a fool?’ (12c8- 
d6). 
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So what is common to every pleasure is the subjective sensation, regardless the real or 
unreal object that is supposed to provoke it. Every pleasure shares a ‘limit’ aspect in the sense 
that it implies a pleasant sensation the subject is aware of. 

This proves that Socrates does not use the terms ‘limit’ and ‘unlimitedness’ in an exclu- 
sive sense but that they admit different meanings and can be applied to the same thing at the 
same time, as every genus is said to be limited and unlimited. Here ‘limit’ means ‘one’ and 
‘unlimited’ means ‘infinite in number’. But these terms admit other senses as well. 

By taking up the divine revelation, namely the division of what is (23c9) into the unlim- 
ited and the limit, seven pages below, Socrates divides ‘all that now exists in the universe’ 
into the unlimited, the limit, and the mixture of the two (23c12-d1). He observes that the first 
two are split up and dispersed into many, but wants to make an effort to collect those into a 
unity again, in order to study how each of them is in fact one and many (23e3-6). 

Here again ‘unlimited’ things make a unity, and the paradox is that the class of the 
‘unlimited’ — as such — is limited. The matter, Socrates warns Protarchus, is difficult and 
controversial, but two points are made clear: 

1. whenever unlimited opposites apply, they prevent everything from adopting a definite 
quantity, for if they ‘let quantity and measurement take a foothold in the domain of the 
more and less, the strong and mild, they will be driven out of their own territory’; 

2. the hotter and the colder are always in flux and never remain, while definite quantity 
means standstill and the end of all progression (24c3-d7). 

As they seem to have a special territory of their own while split into a lot of things, one 
cannot simply assume that they are one only in the abstract, as say, a principle or a genus. 
They are not only logical classes but ontological characters of things. While both the limit and 
the unlimited are said to share some proportion in the constitution of existing things, Socrates 
identifies some examples that correspond to each of them separately. Things that appear to 
become more or less (24e7-8) are indeterminate or unlimited. It is not possible to conceive of 
a limit or an end in the case of ‘the hotter and the colder’ or ‘the strong and the gentle’, ‘the 
quick and the slow’, ‘the dry and the wet’, ‘the great and the small’, ‘the acute and the grave’ 
and ‘pleasure and pain’. They lack a definite quantity. “Hotter and colder’, he says, are always 
progressing and never cease (24d4); as mere ‘becomings’ they are never complete or perfect: 

“Whatever seems to us to become “more and less’, or susceptible to ‘strong and mild’, or 
‘too much’ and all of that kind, we ought to subsume all that under the genus of the unlimited 
as its unity ... the things that do not admit of these terms, but admit of all the opposite terms 
like ‘equal’ and ‘equality’ in the first place, and then ‘double’ any term expressing a ratio of 
one number to another, or one unit of measurement to another, all these things we may set 
apart and reckon ... as coming under the limit’. (24e7-25b2) 

Here ‘unlimited’ means ‘indeterminate’ or ‘indefinite’ in intensity, and ‘changing’. 


III. If every generation results from the imposition of limit on the unlimited, how can 
pleasure ‘in itself’ remain unlimited? 


Once these kinds are defined, generation is explained as follows: 


“... See what I mean by the third kind: I treat all the joint offspring of the other two kinds as a 
unity, a coming-into-being created through the measures imposed by the limit.’ (26d7-9) 


The kind, he says, that contains equal and double puts an end to the conflicts among op- 
posites and makes them commensurable and harmonious by imposing a definite number on 
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them (25d11-e2). Limit* provides stability, mathematical structure and intrinsic goodness to 
the unceasing motion of the unlimited, and so the universe becomes amenable to scientific 
study. The universe is ordered because limit prevails over unlimitedness>. 

There must be a cause of limit’s combining the unlimited to generate a mixture. Intellect, 
says Socrates, arranges it all, and is the cause and ruler over the universe, by its understanding 
of the order, proportion and limit that are to be assigned to things according to their nature. 
Order in the universe is the effect of an intelligent cause reigning in it. 

After mentioning some examples of right combinations of Limit and Unlimited such as 
health, music, the seasons, and the ‘excellent qualities of the soul’ Socrates returns to the 
discussion of pleasure. 

In order to preserve her gift of pleasure to the human kind, Aphrodite, having recognized 
how excess and wickedness allow for no limit in our pleasures and their fulfillment, imposes 
laws and order as a limit on them (26b7-10). 

This indicates that pleasures as ‘generated satisfactions’ have a natural limit. But, accord- 
ing to Socrates, most pleasures are bad in the sense that they are the objects of unlimited 
(infinite) desires for them. Pleasures are also unlimited as indefinite, in the sense that they 
appear larger or smaller in relation to pain, needs, hopes, prejudices, and so on. A life en- 
slaved by them will proceed at random, without organization, for it will be at the mercy of 
their unlimited irrational flux. 

On the other hand, as was noticed at the beginning of this paper, Philebus agrees that 
pleasure is unlimited in quantity and in degree because pleasure is all that is good (27e7-9). 
Socrates objects that there must be something different from the unlimited which should make 
the mixture good, for otherwise pain — being unlimited — would also be something good. But 
Socrates’s argument does not persuade Philebus at all: as long as pleasure is pleasant and pain 
is painful, their respective unlimitedness makes the difference: pleasure remains more and 
more attractive, and pain, more and more to be avoided. 


IV. Limited unlimited pleasure? 


How are we to reconcile the statement that pleasure remains unlimited in spite of the fact 
that Aphrodite makes it limited? If we take it that, at a mythical beginning of time Aphrodite 
imposed order and law on it, in the sense that it received from her its cycles and boundaries 
determining satisfaction and replenishment, it cannot continue to be unlimited as it was sup- 
posed to be in the beginning, but, seems to have received across time ‘a beginning, middle 
and end’. If we surpass her bounds, pleasure turns into pain, as we rapidly learn when we eat 
or drink in excess. We were taught by Socrates that when limit and measure are set into an 
unlimited being, unlimitedness abandons it for it cannot co-exist with a certain quantity. 

However, Plato seems to stick to his own basic attribution of unlimitedness to pleasure 
later on in the dialogue (41d9), even though Aphrodite imposes order and law on it. 

In my view, both attributes can be assigned to it if they are qualified in some sense: on 
the one hand, though Aphrodite does set some natural bodily limit to each individual gener- 
ated experience of sensitive pleasure, as a kind of satisfaction or climax, after which pleasure 
ceases, on the other hand, the desire for more and greater pleasant experiences remains 
unlimited, and so pleasure ‘in itself’ still admits of excess in intensity and frequency. There- 


4 With regard to the relation between peras and the Forms I agree with Carone (2005) that Limit 
cannot stand for the transcedent Forms, because they are unmixed (59c4) and ungenerated, while. Limit 
is introduced into the unlimited (26a, d). Limit is a kind of immanent form rather than a model 

5 Bernardete (1993), 151, 153. 
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fore the goddess’s orders and regulations do not put a limit to desire but for a short while, and 
so are not absolute. Her ordering action is not finished but requires our subsequent govern- 
ment to subdue pleasure to its measure and proportion with regard to other desires. Otherwise 
we would be forced to be good, limited to limit. More would be less. Aphrodite cannot im- 
pose herself over Zeus®. 

Her order cannot prevent most people from going for more, as appetites tend to increase 
and grow when nourished to excess. Intense, unrestrained pleasures constitute a clear example 
of the unlimited not subdued by proportion (45d-e), that in Socrates’ view, drag the foolish 
and arrogant to chaos because: 


‘The intense pleasures appear at the same time great and numerous but are in reality all mixed 
together with pains and cessations of the greatest woes and confusion of body and soul’ (51a6- 
9). 


V. Limited and Unlimited types of pleasure? 


Socrates regards only intense mixed pleasures as mere becomings lacking all stability, 
and these ones could be defined in terms of the unlimited, with no participation in being or 
the good. These are the ones on which Aphrodite imposed her order and law, as they admit of 
excess and can be ‘wickedly’ pursued. And yet, the action of the goddess is not absolute, but 
leaves a gap for unlimitedness to develop beyond the natural limits she herself sets. Her first 
ordering action is not finished, but requires our own subsequent self-government, and our 
second limiting of pleasure to its appropriate measure and proportion with regard to other 
desires and needs. 

Socrates considers the unlimitedness of pleasure as something negative, because sensual 
pleasure, he says, can keep a person trapped in a tyrannical, wholly mortal manner of life 
(54e-55a) which demands all our means and all our energy for the satisfaction of its egocen- 
tric desires, leaving no room for the moral or the intellectual ones (63d-e). Philebus remains 
trapped in this seductive view because the desire for pleasure is unlimited, and its satisfaction 
must be so too. 

When the natural state of a living organism constituted of the unlimited and the limit is 
restored to harmony, pleasure occurs, and conversely, when it is destroyed, pain occurs (32a- 
b). 

Socrates wonders whether every pleasure is to be welcomed or whether it is something 
relative to the situation, not being in itself good, but able to acquire the character of goodness 
on occasion, and so, it should be welcomed on occasion (32c6-d6). At first sight the question 
seems strange, since it is raised after Socrates has associated pleasure with nature. For, he 
says, the natural restoration of a living being is always good to that individual, and so should 
be the phenomenon of pleasure that is a consequence of it. This question is then raised with 
specific regard to human beings and their capacity to choose in varying circumstances. As 
pleasure always wishes to grow bigger and remains blind to the needs of the whole, it appears 
to be without direction, and in need of intelligence to assign measure to it. 

With regard to the so-called necessary mixed pleasures, the fact that they are not included 
in the final ranking of the good, excludes them from the category of what is ‘intrinsically 
good’. However, the pleasures of health and temperance and those that follow virtue are 


© As Carone (2005), 112, has put it: ‘it turns out to be most important that humans should become 
miniature demiurges of goodness in their lives and also, most eloquently, of the goodness of the lives of 
‘those to come’: 11c2, 59d10-e3, 61b-c. 
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admitted as ingredients of the mixed happy life, and they can become good by receiving the 
limit and measure imposed by intelligent wise individuals who enjoy them as moderate per- 
sons. But they also become their most intensive and strongest when associated with foolish- 
ness and ignorance. 

Since pleasure can be mixed with needs, pains, false hopes and conceptions that change 
its subjective estimation, Socrates accordingly tries to determine its intrinsic value beyond the 
varying circumstances, by appealing to a classification grounded on certain qualities of the 
pleasures that follow rational formal criteria like purity, stability, limit, and being (see an 
antecedent at Republic 585e) and by combining it with a sorting of the moral qualities of the 
persons who enjoy them in such a way as to prove that the bad enjoy false pleasures, while 
the good enjoy true ones (40c). 

The most intense pleasures are called by most people the ‘greatest’ pleasures since most 
people think they are the best, in their ignorance. 

On two occasions Socrates uses the conditional to refer to pleasure as a genesis, (‘if 
pleasure is a genesis’ : 54c6; d1) while on the third one he is usually taken to be assuming it, 
when he says: 


“... we ought to be grateful to the person who indicated to us that there is always only genera- 
tion of pleasure and that it has no being whatsoever; for he laughs to scorn those who assert 
that pleasure is good (54d4-6). 


However, this is not necessarily the case for: 1. the person who asserts this is somebody 
other than Socrates, and 2. the motive why they should be grateful to him is not the argument 
that every pleasure is mere generation, as a means to an end. 

What I am arguing here is that Plato does not necessarily subscribe to the thesis that 
‘pleasure is always only generation’ as he does not affirm that ‘it is always on/y unlimited- 
ness’ either. To make his different contentions consistent, one might suggest that in his gener- 
alization he is taking the part for the whole: since most sensual pleasures are unlimited by 
nature (i.e. admit of excess and tend to grow by themselves if left on their own) he begins by 
saying pleasure in itself belongs to the genus of the unlimited, but at the end, he also ac- 
knowledges that other pleasures are limited by nature. Analogously, as most pleasures depend 
on a previous replenishment process, pleasure is strongly associated with becoming. 

However, perhaps something more convincing can be said to defend Plato’s thesis on the 
unlimitedness of pleasure. 

It has been remarked that Socrates also allows pure true good pleasures to be included in 
his final ranking of the goods, which cannot be considered as mere becomings or geneseis. 
These ones are in fact more pleasant, truer and more beautiful, he claims, than the ones mixed 
with pain (53b10-c2). 

If some pleasures are limited, then ‘pleasure in itself? cannot be described as ‘unlimited’ 
without qualification. It is possible for every genus to be one and multiple — limited and 
unlimited — in different respects: there is something one and common to set a limit to the 
genus, and there is an infinite number of particular experiences that belong to it. But if pleas- 
ure in general (as a genus or totality) is described as ‘unlimited in itself’, all its species must 
be unlimited in a certain sense and there cannot be limited species. Now, there are some 
pleasures described as ‘limited’: 1) on the one hand, those whose satisfaction was limited by 
the goddess, which can still remain ‘unlimited’ for they arouse strong infinite desires, admit 
excess, and are prone to vagueness and delusion; 2) on the other hand, those good ones, such 
as certain aesthetic and intellectual ones, that have some natural limit in themselves and do 
not admit of excess. 
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And yet, we could observe, though these ones are limited in themselves as objects of 
pleasure, moderation is always needed on the part of the subject. For ‘pleasure in itself is 
unlimited’: pleasure creates the desire for more and more. In the Republic it is said that mod- 
eration is a special virtue in the sense that it cannot be confined to one part of the soul but 
should be equally present in all of them (431e-432a). To preserve oneself one should exercise 
the soul and the body so that each may be balanced by the other: ‘the ardent devotee of any 
intellectual discipline should also provide exercise for his body by taking part in gymnastics’ 
(Timaeus, 88c-d). Aristotle will complain that ‘change is sweet’ due to a fault in our composi- 
tion (Nicomachean Ethics 1154b20-29). 

Moreover, in a wide sense, Plato thinks that whoever studies nature deals with becoming 
and passing away, so he cannot achieve any kind of certainty or truth about these subjects, 
for: 


‘we will find certainty, purity, truth, and what we may call integrity among the things that are 
forever in the same state, without anything mixed in it... everything else has to be called sec- 
ond-rate and inferior’ (59c2-6). 


But to Plato anything that comes into being and continues in being needs a share of truth 
or reality (6462-3), something which is bestowed by the intellectual limitative principle’. So, 
inasmuch as pleasure belongs to nature, two features are to be attributed to it: 1. it depends on 
processes of genesis, and 2. being unlimited in itself, it should receive its natural limit. 

When it comes to deciding which pleasures should be included in the best and most sta- 
ble mixture that makes all men happy, the first to be allowed in are the pure ones, and then, 
after them, the necessary ones (62e10). A few lines below, reason and wisdom are introduced 
in personified form and a qualification is set on them: they should be ‘the ones of health and 
moderation, and in general terms all those that commit themselves to virtue and follow it 
around everywhere’ (63e4-7). This restrictive clause was anticipated when it was said that ‘is 
not a mixture of just two elements but of the sort where all that is unlimited is tied down by 
limit’ (27d1-e10). In other words, wisdom, being the essence of virtue, sets limits to the ‘nec- 
essary’ pleasures in order to integrate them into the good and ordered life. 

This is the second time limit has been set on pleasure, the first one being the natural lim- 
its set by Aphrodite. In my view, this is the most important practical message in the dialogue: 
we should imitate Aphrodite in setting limits to pleasure, and we should do so in her protec- 
tive spirit, not to destroy pleasure but to save it. And this is also a hint that shows that pleas- 
ure cannot be confused either with a neutral condition or with the elimination of pain, for 
pleasure is something positive and to be preserved when measure is applied to it. Pleasure is 
the name of a goddess, it has her charming seductive nature alongside of her divine character, 
so pleasure has preserved a trace of goodness. Otherwise, when left in its own, it corrupts 
itself and produces a miserable mass of unmixed messiness (64d9-e3), as Socrates puts it, on 
its return to its shapeless unlimited form. So even for pleasing reasons, pleasure should be 
limited. If one takes the path with the sign saying ‘to unlimited pleasures’ he or she gets to the 
house of pain. If one takes the path with the sign saying ‘to the good’ he or she gets to the 
house of real pleasure. 


7 T agree with Migliori (1998), 98, note 31, that: ‘il misto é una determinazione dell’indeterminato, 
che quindi nel misto ¢ negato in quanto indeterminato, ma sussite dialetticamente come quel momento 
negativo senza il quale la mescolanza non potrebbe costituirse’. 
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VI. Is Plato consistent in setting the final hierarchy of the good? 


I have tried to show how ‘limit’ and ‘unlimitedness’ are used as functional multivocal 
concepts, relative to their contexts, that mean or can be understood in close relationship to 
those pairs of opposites: ‘one and many’; ‘ordered and messy’; ‘stable and fluxing’; ‘good 
and bad’; ‘moderate and excessive’; ‘mild and intense’. 

Pleasure as a genus is one and many, limit and unlimited; pleasure as the result of genera- 
tion also includes both aspects. 

Most types of pleasure that depend on natural geneseis, and are preceded by some pain or 
need, being indefinite or unlimited, can become excessive. To prevent this, intellect (either 
divine or human) imposes an additional reasonable limit on them, in order to integrate them in 
the good life. 

Some are limited in themselves and do not provoke excess on their part. But human be- 
ings can always fall on excess. 

I think Plato seems to be aware that he is taking the risk that many of his readers might 
charge him with inconsistency, for his initial acceptance of the mixed necessary pleasures in 
the good life, and his later denying them a place in the final ranking, where only the pure 
intellectual and aesthetic ones which do not admit of excess, are mentioned. 

But if our reading is plausible, there is a place for claiming he has been logically consis- 
tent. 

As necessary pleasures are unlimited in themselves, for left alone they tend towards ex- 
cess, they cannot be included on the list of the good, for the good cannot admit of excess. 

Now, because they are unlimited in themselves, infinite and undetermined, necessary 
pleasures admit the imposition of limit on them. Socrates makes this clear in two ways: 

1. sensual pleasures have cycles set by nature (epitomized in Aphrodite) 

2. sensual pleasures of their nature immoderate can become moderately good when lim- 

ited by reason and integrated in a happy life. 

That is our task. 


VII. Epilogue: why should Socrates stop at the sixth generation? 


One might find striking that, on the one hand, Socrates shows himself understanding and 
thoughtful, at accepting necessary pleasures as ingredients of the best life on two occasions, 
in discussing with Protarchus, and, on the other hand, he abruptly leaves them out on the 
excuse that Orpheus, when singing the genesis of the universe, ordered the Muses to stop the 
song at the sixth generation (66a-c). Why should Socrates, while accepting them as part of the 
perfect life, refuse to include them on the final ranking? Furthermore, Protarchus realizes that 
there is something missing and says he will remind Socrates of what is left. These are the last 
words of the dialogue and the reader is left in the dark about the meaning of Protarchus’s 
warning. 

In the Timaeus (40d6-41a3), Plato is likely to be alluding to the same Orphic theogony 
that has mainly come to us through Damascius. According to his sources, at the sixth genera- 
tion, Zeus’ fathering Dionysus turns out to be essential to mankind’ s origin and salvation. 
Why should that important part of the song remain hidden by the Muses? 

In order to solve this riddle we could summarize what is formally parallel about Socrates’ 
and Orpheus’s attitudes. Both of them: 

1) share at least some devotion to Dionysus; 

2) have something to hide and, 
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3) the reason for secrecy is related to the need for keeping their respective productions 

well-ordered. 

Plutarch says that Dionysus’ myth ‘has a hidden meaning with regard to the series of new 
births’ which are due to the need of purification (De esu carn. 17 p. 996 b). As a remedy to 
purify oneself from blame, Jamblichus (Protr. 38, 17) characterizes a measured way of life. 
Curiously, measure comes at Plato’s second degree of his ranking, and he deliberately intro- 
duced the ordered universe in connection with Orpheus’ song. Plato toys with the idea of 
Socrates being a prophet himself (at 66 b 5) and at the end of the dialogue he takes philoso- 
phy to be a Muse that inspires the love for arguments (67b1-7). 

Now, Socrates cannot include either the intense violent pleasures or the necessary ones. 
He justifies himself by imitating Orpheus’ imperative, while he is aware there might be some 
‘risk’ about ending his list abruptly. What danger should be avoided? Perhaps misunderstand- 
ing on the part of those who are ‘not initiated’ in philosophy. The assumption might be: those 
who enjoy necessary measured pleasures need nothing else, and the rest will not be ready to 
understand why, in spite of being necessary and accepted as ingredients in the mixed happy 
life, they cannot be included in the ranking. The situation might be analogous to the telling of 
Zeus’s deeds. Only those initiated into Orphism would understand Zeus’s castrations, rapes 
and adulteries as justified steps to the reimplantation of justice and salvation. Moreover, the 
commentator of the Papyrus of Derveni, (column XXVI) shows that those who have real 
knowledge do understand that Zeus has no intention to have sexual intercourse with his 
mother but with that ‘good mother’ who is Intellect. At any rate we can be sure that Plato 
wants to be identified with those who are able to interpret the god’s deeds in an enlightening 
way, inasmuch as he makes Socrates’ third libation to Zeus the Saviour. It may be worth 
noticing that Euthyphro reports that people regard Zeus as ‘the best and most just of the gods’ 
for ‘they agree that he bound his father because he unjustly swallowed his sons, and that, he 
in turn castrated his father for the same reasons’. Euthyphro seems proud to have access to 
even more ‘surprising’ (¢haumasiotera) deeds ‘of which the majority has no knowledge’ 
(Euthyphro 5 e). On the other hand, Isocrates (Busir. 10, 38) presents a general account of 
these Orphic sacred tales seen from outside the tradition, as shameful actions that deserve to 
be punished even more rigorously, while Orpheus’ dismemberment is attributed to his inso- 
lence at telling these tales. 

By not including any mixed pleasures on the final ranking, Socrates keeps it pure, but 
seems aware that the price is high to pay. The mass will never accept purification of that sort. 
Smart Protarchus realizes there is something left, which Socrates owes them, for he had con- 
ceded that before. I agree with Taylor’ and Hackforth? that Plato is alluding to a positive 
content at the sixth stage, namely, to the necessary pleasures, pace Migliori!®. By omitting 
them Socrates is not refusing feeding, drinking and making love their own place in human 
life!!, but as they need measure from outside, they cannot be good in themselves!?. Having 


8 Taylor (1956), 91, and (1927), 433, note 2, had suggested that the necessary pleasures might be 
excluded on the ground that they are not good but only harmless. He assumes that the sixth degree is 
actually counted in, as the lowest and last because at 63 e the necessary pleasures were admitted. But if 
the sixth degree were included, it would be meaningless to give a negative prescription about it. On the 
other hand, the second point is inconsistent with the first one, inasmuch as it provides the reason for their 
exclusion. 

9 Hackforth (1945, 1958, 1972), 139, 140 note 3. 

10 Migliori (1998), 321. 

'l ALE. Taylor (1928), 454-5 noticed that Plato ‘has none of the prejudice against pleasure which 
has been incorrectly ascribed to him. He does not, like Kant, refuse to allow considerations of hedonic 
consequences to be taken into account at all, nor, like some of our anti-utilitarian moralists, urge than the 
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experienced the best pleasures, the philosopher has the right patterns to compare: by seeking 
first order and balance he is in the position to enjoy all the rea/ pleasures. 

In conclusion, Plato seems to be aware of the fact that he is taking the risk that many of 
his readers might charge him with inconsistency, for his former acceptance of the mixed 
necessary pleasures in the good life, and his denying them a place at the end, as he shows it to 
the reader by including Protarchus’ complaint. But if our reading is plausible, there is no 
room for a real deficiency but for logical consistency. 


balance of pleasure over pain on the whole account is a thing at which it is unreasonable to aim’ ... even 
on a hedonic calculation, if it is properly worked, the moderate life is preferable. 

12 The fact that the missing element is described as something ‘small’ does not make a difficulty if 
we consider that mixed necessary pleasures seem too ‘little’ to be sought for a philosopher whose life 
indulges in pure pleasures: in the Phaedo 68c10 the moderate philosopher is said to take bodily pleasures 
as a little thing, and in the Philebus 33a8-b4 it is held that nothing prevents the one who has chosen the 
life of reason from living without large pleasures. 
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Se il Filebo € opera tarda di Platone, come quasi tutti gli studiosi ammettono, in esso si 
ritrovano pero caratteristiche della filosofia socratica e platonica che fin dai primi dialoghi 
sono state fortemente evidenziate e sottolineate. Come l’importanza del contesto dialogico: 
vero 0 finto che sia: € noto ai lettori di Platone che spesso, per esempio nel Gorgia, 0 anche in 
molti svolti del Protagora, non c’é un vero dialogo tra i dialoganti, ma solo contrapposozione 
senza mediazione di discorsi diversi o anche opposti. Il che naturalmente non toglie nulla alla 
rivendicazione di principio del confronto autentico di tesi diverse, e quindi della loro compo- 
sizione in uno sforzo comune di ricerca della verita, come |’autentico e il solo metodo fecon- 
do della filosofia. 

Anche rispetto al tema della verita, questo dialogo presenta tutta la complessita della ri- 
flessione platonica, fatta sia di illuminanti aperture di prospettive, che di insospettate conclu- 
sioni, condotte quasi sempre sul filo di una apparente paradossalita, ma celanti al proprio 
interno una coerenza teoretica ed etica quali pochi filosofi dopo Platone hanno sostenuto e 
difeso con tanta caparbia tenacia. L’importanza del contesto dialogico appare fin dall’inizio 
come il solo orizzonte imprescindibile nel quale ogni ricerca filosofica puo svilupparsi e 
giungere ad una qualche conclusione accettabile. E se la verita a sua volta appare come il 
risultato di una ricerca in comune fissato in un discorso condiviso tra i dialoganti, nel Filebo 
Platone apre all’improvviso ad una possibilita apparentemente paradossale, quella del trasfe- 
rimento di una qualita propria del discorso, per dirla con il Sofista, costituita dalla verita, 
anche a realta che certamente logiche non sono, come le passioni, e in particolare i piaceri. 

In 1lal-b1 Socrate mette ben in chiaro che Protarco, che interviene in un dialogo che 
evidentemente c’era gia stato tra Filebo e Socrate, e che sosterra la tesi di Filebo, deve consi- 
derare attentamente i discorsi antagonisti di Filebo e di Socrate per vedere quale corrisponda 
al suo pensiero (kata votv). E poi riassume cosi le due tesi (11b4-c3): «Filebo afferma che é 
bene per tutti gli esseri viventi il gioire (yatpetv), il piacere (Qdovn), il diletto (TE psc) e tutto 
cid che si accorda con questo genere (yévoc... TOUTOU otduwva). Noi obiettiamo invece che 
non é questo, ma sono il pensare (fpovetv), l’intendere (voeiv), il ricordare (Wepvyo8at) e 
tutto cid che é imparentato (ovyyev7n) con queste cose, ossia opinione retta e ragionamenti 
veri (SdEav OpOnv Kat ddnBetc AoyLopotc), ad essere migliori e preferibili rispetto al piacere 
per tutti gli esseri in grado di parteciparne (WeTaAaBeiv); anzi, per tutti quelli che sono in 
grado di averne parte (ueTacyxeiv), presenti e futuri, questi sono la cosa pit utile (Wbedtp- 
wTaTov) di tutte». Due tesi contrapposte, dunque, su che cosa sia bene per gli uomini: dove la 
verita supposta da ciascun dialogante per la propria tesi (¢ chiaro che sia Socrate che Filebo 
ritengono che la propria tesi ed il proprio discorso siano quelli veri) appare subito connessa ad 
una questione non di logica, ma di vita pratica. La tesi vera, infatti, risultera pid utile 
dell’altra nella condotta di una vita buona. Ma per ora la verita appare in questo primo conte- 
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sto soltanto nella qualificazione dei discorsi, nella tesi di Socrate. Anzi, la verita appare stret- 
tamente connessa con le opinioni corrette, e potremmo dire che qui un’opinione corretta é la 
stessa cosa di un discorso vero. E’ la situazione d’inizio, appunto, del contesto dialogico, e 
come tale viene assunta proprio come I|’inizio di una discussione, di una confutazione, in vista 
del raggiungimento di una verita che non si ¢ data ancora. E infatti Socrate cosi continua 
(11c9): «Dobbiamo dunque in ogni modo giungere da qualche parte alla verita su tali questio- 
ni (Set Sy Tept a’Tav TpdTW TavTL TAANVéES TH TEPaVOFVaL)». Da sottolineare, in questa 
battuta, tutta la pregnanza semantica della prospettiva socratica quale é stata costruita da 
Platone: la necessita, Set, in ogni modo, TpdTw Tavtt, di giungere alla verita, sia pure con 
quel margine di approssimazione, di non definitivita - 7, in qualche modo -, che non é dato 
all’uomo di superare; e percid il raggiungimento della verita appare come un traguardo posto 
alla fine di un percorso: il verbo usato, Tepatvw, da appunto il senso di un portare a termine, 
di giungere alla fine di un cammino. 

La verita é una necessita per l’uomo, dunque, proprio per la sua utilita pratica ed etica, 
cioé per la sua capacita di trasformare tutti gli atteggiamenti umani in una condotta che possa 
rendere felice la vita dell’uomo. Come é detto subito dopo (11d4-9) da Socrate: bisogna 
dunque «metterci d’accordo (6towodoynowpe8a)», oltre che sulla definizione dei due discorsi 
contrapposti, come gia fatto, anche sull’«indicare quell’abito e quella disposizione d’animo 
(Ev wbuxtic Kat &:d8eo.v) che possano procurare a tutti gli uomini una vita felice (Blov 
evdatova)». E infine, e per concludere su quest’aspetto, Socrate cosi puntualizza (14b1-7, 
14c1-2): «Pur non nascondendoci la differenza tra la mia e la tua tesi, anzi ponendola al cen- 
tro (kataTtLbévtec Se cic To Wécov), dobbiamo avere il coraggio di esaminare se, sottoposte a 
confutazione (€\eyxXOpEVOL), esse ci indichino se é il piacere che bisogna dire il bene o se é 
Vintelligenza, o qualche altra terza cosa (Tt Tpitov dAdo)... Non stiamo contendendo infatti 
per far vincere la mia tesi o la tua, ma é a sostegno di cio che é pitt vero (To) 8’ dAnOeoTaTw) 
che dobbiamo combattere entrambi insieme (ovppaxetv Nude dudw)... e questo discorso lo 
dobbiamo rendere pit stabile mediante un accordo (6t’ opodoylac BeBatwoudpeTa)». Come si 
vede, tutti i cratteri del dialogare socratico-platonico, cosi come erano stati stabiliti dai dialo- 
ghi cosiddetti “socratici”: il coraggio dell’esame, la confutazione che ha come fine non la 
vittoria eristica, ma una ricerca in comune, l’accordo che rende stabile il risultato concordato, 
sono anche qui, nell’ultimo Platone, pienamene confermati. La verita, e non la tAovikta, 
costituisce dunque sempre |’orizzonte ed il fine del dialogo, ma costituisce sempre, e proprio 
per questo, anche la possibilita di un terzo discorso al di la delle due tesi contrapposte di 
partenza. Cosa che appunto avviene, qualche pagina dopo, quando (20b) il bene apparira 
appunto come una “terza cosa” diversa da piacere e intelligenza. 

Il bene: niente di astratto o di metafisico, ma semplicemente la felicita dell’uomo. Era 
stato gia detto, e qui si ribadisce. Quando (20d) Socrate invita Protarco a mettersi d’accordo 
sulla condizione che compete al bene (20d1: jLotpav Tot aya8ov), si concorda che essa ri- 
chiede che il bene sia perfetto (Té\eov), sufficiente (\kavov), e che tutto cid che lo conosce 
(20d8: 1dv To ytyviokov av) aspira ad esso per possederlo. E si potrebbe dire che il pro- 
blema posto all’inizio, qui, a pit di quaranta pagine dalla fine del dialogo, ¢ ormai risolto, ed 
abbastanza sbrigativamente. Esaminando una vita fatta solo di piacere (20e-21d), senza intel- 
letto e memoria e scienza e opinione vera (21b6-7: 5d€av... adnOj; cfr. c4), si scopre che si 
ignorerebbe proprio se si sta godendo o non; una vita invece fatta solo di intelligenza senza 
alcun piacere, nessuno la sceglierebbe (21d-e): mentre una vita mista di piacere e intelligenza 
chiunque certamente la scegliera (22a). Questa stessa affermazione é ribadita appunto verso la 
fine del Filebo, quando, riprendendo il discorso dell’inizio, Socrate cosi sintetizza (60a-61b) i 
risultati a cui si é giunti nel dialogo. Filebo aveva affermato che il piacere é |’ obiettivo corret- 
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to per tutti gli esseri viventi, ed é il bene per tutti, e 1 due nomi, bene e piacevole, indicano 
un unica cosa ed un’unica natura. Socrate invece aveva affermato che non sono un’unica 
cosa, ma due, proprio come i loro nomi, e che hanno una natura differente (60b2-3: Suddopov 
Gd wv pvotv) tra loro, e che |’intelligenza (60b4: dpdvnowv) pit che il piacere é partecipe 
della prerogativa del bene (60b3-4: Tic Tot dya8ot potpac). Il bene in questo é differente da 
tutte le altre cose, che l’essere vivente in cui esso sia presente non ha bisogno di nient’altro 
(60c3: undSevoc EtEpov... TPOGSeiabat), ma possiede la pil perfetta sufficienza (60c4: To Se 
ikavov TedewTatov). Riesaminando allora la questione (60d4: émavahafuv) e ponendo come 
appartenenti alla stessa specie (60d5: is€ac) memoria e intelligenza e opinione vera, si @ 
esaminato (1) se qualcuno accetterebbe di avere il piacere anche piu. abbondante e intenso 
possibile, ma di cui non possedesse l’opinione vera di starne godendo né potesse conoscere 
assolutamente l’affezione (60d9: doc) da cui é affetto; o (2) accetterebbe di possedere 
intelligenza senza alcun piacere. E si ¢ visto che né una cosa né l’altra puo essere il bene 
perfetto e degno di scelta (6lal: Té\eov Kat... aipeTdov), ma appunto (3) quello che é nella 
vita mista (61b5-6: €v To WetKT«), nella vita ben mescolata (61b8: Ev To WeryOEVTL KaAdc) di 
piacere e di intelligenza. 

Mi pare chiaro che, in questo passi citati, l’opinione vera, a cui si fa continuamente rife- 
rimento, é, in un primo senso, semplicemente, la coscienza del godere. Come tale, é distinta 
da quell’opinione vera che entra in gioco dialettico con la scienza, l’episteme, che appare in 
altri contesti dialogici. Questo risulta evidente, a mio avviso, nella trattazione della paradossa- 
le questione dei “piaceri falsi”. Questione che viene affrontata perd solo dopo che si é svilup- 
pato quel ovxvoc \dyoc che consiste nel discorso “per natura stupefacente” (14c7-8) che si 
incentra sul rapporto uno-molti. Ho trattato altrove di questo problema: qui vorrei solo sotto- 
lineare come questo discorso, stupefacente perché coinvolge quell’identita di uno e mollti, 
generata dai discorsi (15d4-5: tabtov €v Kat TOAAG UO Mywv yryvouEva) e che dei discorsi 
costituisce da sempre un’eterna malattia (15d8: d0dvatov... Ta00c), sia non soltanto un di- 
scorso logico sulla verita di assunti dialogici, ma anche una vera e propria strada da percorre- 
re con l’impegno di una vita, sia proprio una scelta di vita, cosciente anche delle possibili 
conseguenze non piacevoli che comporta. Non c’é dubbio infatti che la ricerca della verita sia 
la “strada piu bella” (16a8-b1, b5: kad\twv 086c) che l’uomo si possa impegnare a percorrere, 
ma quest’impegno richiede comunque un forte amore, perché non é di per sé garanzia di 
successo: molte volte la ricerca della verita pud sfuggire (cfr. 16b6-7: S\advyotoa) e pud 
lasciare in una solitudine senza vie d’uscita (cfr. 16b7: €pnuov Kal CiTopov). 

Veniamo ora alla questione apparentemente paradossale dei piaceri veri o falsi (36c sgg.). 
Protarco concede che vi siano paure vere o false, aspettative vere o false, opinioni vere o 
false, ma non piaceri veri 0 falsi. Socrate intende perfettamente (e Protarco approva la spiega- 
zione socratica) l’obiezione di Protarco (36e5-8): nessuno crede (SoKet) di godere mentre non 
gode, né crede di provar dolore mentre non ne prova. Appare anche qui, all’inizio di questa 
nuova discussione, la credenza, l’opinione, come la semplice coscienza di uno stato affettivo. 
Allora bisogna esaminare se quanto detto sia stato detto correttamente (36e11: dp8cic), e in 
particolare bisogna definire pit chiaramente (37a1: S:optowpe8a Sn capéoteEpov) cid che si é 
detto del piacere e dell’ opinione. Questa definizione pit chiara di cui bisogna trovare i termini 
€ appunto una distinzione. L’opinare é qualcosa in qualche modo per noi (37a2-3: €otTw yap 
Tov Tt S0€dCetv fpiv)? La stessa domanda bisogna porsela a proposito del provar piacere 
(37a5), di cid che é opinato (37a7), di cid di cui si prova piacere (37a9). E dunque cid che 
opina (37al1) «non viene mai meno dall’opinare realmente» (37al2: dvTwco ovdéTIOT’ AT™ 
odAvoLV), e€ questo fatto bisogna distinguerlo dal fatto che l’opinare pud essere qualificato 
come un opinare corretto 0 un opinare non corretto (37a11). Lo stesso discorso vale eviden- 
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temente per il piacere: cid che prova piacere (37b2) - che lo provi correttamente o non corret- 
tamente (37b2) - non verra mai meno dal provare realmente piacere (37b3: évTwe HdeoOat... 
oc ovdéTIOT’ dtrodet). Impostato in questi termini, allora, il problema ¢ chiaro: bisogna esa- 
minare «in che modo mai un’opinione sia solita generarsi (37b6: didret ylyveoOat) in noi 
vera 0 falsa, e il piacere invece soltanto vero, mentre |’ opinare realmente e il godere realmen- 
te (37b7: 6vTwe) sono caratteristiche di entrambi allo stesso modo». Ed i termini si precisano 
ancora: se all’opinione «si aggiungono (37b10: émtyiyveoGov) vero e falso, e per questa 
ragione essa € diventata non soltanto opinione, ma anche un’opinione qualificata in un modo 
o nell’altro (37c1-2: Tod TL ExaTépa)», cioé appunto vera o falsa, «dobbiamo anche metter- 
ci d’accordo (37c6: dtoLodoynTéov) se in generale per noi alcune cose siano qualificabili in 
un certo modo (37c5: tot’ dtTa), mentre piacere e dolore siano soltanto cid che sono (37c5: 
Lovov dtrep €oTt) e non si generino con alcun tipo di qualificazione (37c5-6: Tote) TLVE SE OV 
ylyveo8ov)»». 

In queste battute é chiaramente visibile a mio avviso la coscienza del problema del rap- 
porto linguaggio/realta 0, se si vuole, realta/qualificazione della realta. Per definire pit chia- 
ramente, infatti, Socrate tende a stabilire il punto fondamentale di partenza: /a realta del fatto 
dell’opinare e del provar piacere, in tutti i suoi aspetti e termini, e a distinguere questa realta 
dalla qualificazione che ne diamo nel nostro discorso. La distinzione tra i due piani ¢ chiara 
ed appare evidente gia dalla formulazione della prima domanda. In effetti, in tutto questo 
passo, quello che colpisce é proprio la complessita di questo tipo di domanda: se da un lato é 
chiara la volonta di distinguere, metodologicamente, tra il piano della realta ed il piano della 
qualificazione della realta, dall’altro lato appare altrettanto chiara la difficolta di tenere poi 
distinti, nel concreto della nostra esperienza reale, e quindi nel concreto del nostro discorso, 1 
due piani. Da questo punto di vista direi che il discorso logico di Platone é molto piti vicino 
alla retorica sofistica (penso in particolare a Gorgia) che alla logica aristotelica, anche se é a 
quest’ultima che in definitiva apre la strada. E infatti, come abbiamo visto, esiste una realta 
dell’opinare o del provar piacere, che metodologicamente puo esser tenuta distinta, nel suo 
semplice “esistere”, dal suo “esser qualificata” vera o falsa. E’ proprio la possibilita di questa 
qualificazione che permette di sovrapporre al semplice piano dell’«esistere» il piano 
dell’«essere correttamente». Il punto é che é molto difficile, se non impossibile, definire il 
semplice piano dell’ esistere, dal momento che questa definizione non pud avvenire necessa- 
riamente se non sul piano del nostro discorso sull’esistere, cio€é del nostro discorso sull essere 
: questo nostro discorso, gorgianamente, nasce gia qualificato per il fatto stesso che é un 
discorso, e questa qualificazione € gia in certo modo predeterminata, strettamente collegata 
alle finalita che ci si propone. Questa ambiguita fondamentale, questa eterna malattia di ogni 
discorso, viene fuori dalle stesse espressioni platoniche: l’opinare o il provare piacere «sono 
qualcosa», hanno una loro realta «per noi», cioé nella nostra qualificazione? L'opinione «si 
genera in noi» falsa o vera, cioé nasce gia qualificata in un modo piuttosto che in un altro, e 
questo allora deve valere anche per il piacere, che non puo assolutamente «essere solo cid che 
é» senza immediatamente essere gia qualificato in un modo o in un altro. E allora l’opinare o 
il provar piacere possono realmente essere distinti dalla qualificazione che noi “aggiungiamo” 
al loro esistere? oppure il loro esistere si costituisce fin dall’inizio, necessariamente, come un 
essere gia qualificato in un modo o in un altro per noi? Come si vede, la prospettiva gorgiana, 
specialmente dell’Encomio e della Difesa, ¢, nonostante tutte le critiche che Platone vi aveva 
dedicato, ancora fortemente presente qui in questo discorso. Potremmo dire in definitiva che il 
problema platonico allora é questo: se non € possibile parlare (fare oggetto in concreto di un 
nostro discorso) di un piano della realta distinto da quello della qualificazione a tal punto da 
poterlo pensare separato da esso, perché ogni reale é sempre qualificato in un certo modo, fin 
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dal momento in cui giunge alla nostra coscienza, alla nostra anima, fin dal momento in cui é 
per noi, allora diventa necessario distinguere questa qualificazione immediata di ogni cosa 
che é per noi da una qualificazione ragionata che sia la piu corretta possibile per il nostro 
discorso etico e sociale. 

Anche piacere e dolore, dunque, assumono qualificazioni (37c8-9: To. tive): gia prima 
avevamo detto che essi diventano grandi e piccoli e intensi, e se a qualcuno di essi si aggiun- 
ge la cattiveria (37d2: tovnpta), diremo che un piacere diventa cattivo (37d2-4). Qui il di- 
scorso diviene incalzante, anche perché Protarco, che da ragione a Socrate nei vari passaggi 
logici ed argomentativi di questo passo, si rifiuta poi di trarne l’evidente conseguenza a pro- 
posito dell’esistenza dei piaceri falsi (37e-38a). Converra seguirlo da vicino nei suoi gangli 
piu importanti. 

Se a un piacere si aggiunge la cattiveria, esso diventa cattivo; e se gli si aggiunge la cor- 
rettezza o il suo contrario? Senza aspettare risposta, Socrate soggiunge immediatamente: 
infatti, necessariamente, un’opinione si dice corretta, se possiede correttezza, e lo stesso vale 
per il piacere (37d6-8). Protarco consente. Se quanto viene opinato invece é sbagliato (37e1: 
dwaptavopevov), bisogna ammettere che l’opinione che in quel momento sbaglia non é cor- 
retta né opina correttamente (37e2-3: ok dpOnV... O05’ OpGuic S0EdCovoav). E se noi vediamo 
un dolore 0 un piacere «che si sbaglia su cid di cui prova piacere o dolore (37e5-6: Tept TO 
€d’ w) AuTetTat 1) ToUVaVTiov)» lo diremo corretto o buono o quale altro nome gli attribuire- 
mo (37e6-7: 4 TL TOV KadGiV OvoLATWY avTH TPOCOoOOoLEV)? Qui Protarco si rifiuta di accet- 
tare questa conseguenza, e ribatte che un piacere non puo sbagliarsi. Evidentemente egli tiene 
distinti ancora i due livelli dell’esistenza di un piacere e della sua qualificazione. Ma d’altro 
lato, paradossalmente, li confonde, ed in pratica appiattisce il secondo livello sul primo: dire 
che un piacere é falso, secondo Protarco, significherebbe ammettere che esso non esiste, e 
questo, pensando al momento in cui si gode, ed anche all’opinione che si sta godendo, gli 
sembra impossibile. All’obiezione di Protarco, che appunto non ¢é possibile che un piacere 
possa sbagliarsi, Socrate apparentemente non risponde. Ed incalza: sembra infatti che il piace- 
re si generi spesso in noi accompagnato (37e11: hutv ytyvec8at) non da un’opinione retta, 
ma da una falsa. Protarco, non intendendo il senso di questa assimilazione socratica, la rifiuta; 
0, per dire meglio, accetta che un’opinione possa essere qualificata vera o falsa, mentre un 
piacere in se stesso nessuno mai lo direbbe falso; con cid conferma di distinguere, ma di 
tenere separati, i piani dell’esistenza e della qualificazione (cfr. a 37e12-38a2: déyouev... 
Tpooettrot). E Socrate allora, sottolineando che Protarco sta difendendo con vero impeto la 
sua tesi, riprende la questione da un altro punto di vista. C’é una differenza non piccola tra il 
piacere accompagnato da opinione retta e da scienza (38a6-7) e il piacere che nasce in ciascu- 
no di noi accompagnato da falsita e ignoranza (38a7-8). Protarco acconsente ad esaminare 
questa differenza. 

Ma qui non seguiremo piu il discorso in questa sua svolta, vorrei solo fare ancora una no- 
tazione. In questa pagina 37-38 Socrate ha posto le basi, come abbiamo detto, di una assimi- 
lazione che unifica/distinguendo il piacere e l’opinione. Questa assimilazione gli ha consenti- 
to di trasferire 1 predicati “vero” e “falso” dall’opinione al piacere, o meglio di rivendicare la 
legittimita della qualificazione vero-falso anche per il piacere, oltre che per l’opinione. 
Quest’assimilazione é stata difesa dalle obiezioni di Protarco che tendevano a distingue- 
re/separare il piano dell’esistenza da quello della qualificazione logica: vero e falso per lui da 
un lato erano qualificazioni logiche che non competevano al piano dell’esistenza in quanto 
tale, ma dall’altro erano tout court sinonimi di esistente e non-esistente, e percid bisognava 
rifiutare l’espressione «piacere falso». Contro questa «confusione» protarchea si ¢ snodata la 
prima parte del discorso socratico, tesa a dimostrare |’ esistenza di piaceri falsi, cioe la legitti- 
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mita di parlare anche dei piaceri in termini di vero e falso. In questa prima fase del discorso 
dunque Socrate sta difendendo una prospettiva secondo la quale una qualunque /hexis, un 
qualunque pathema del nostro animo, e quindi anche il piacere, nascono gia connotati qualita- 
tivamente, posseggono cioé una qualificazione immediata che fa parte del loro essere fin dal 
momento in cui essi giungono alla nostra coscienza. Socrate ha sottolineato con forza, in 37b- 
c, che sarebbe davvero molto strano che, mentre tutto ¢ qualificabile e qualificato in un certo 
modo fin dal suo nascere, soltanto il piacere potesse conoscere lo stato di una «pura esisten- 
za» senza alcun tipo di qualificazione. Fin qui, il discorso di Socrate sarebbe pienamente 
sottoscrivibile da un Protagora e specialmente da un Gorgia, per i quali il piano della defini- 
zione logica € strettamente unito al piano della sensibilita, dell’emotivita. Ma alle spalle del 
Filebo c’é il Sofista. C’é, in altri termini, il sottile e disperato tentativo di dare un fondamento 
ontologico alle definizioni logiche, di fondare il piano della verita nel discorso, ma nello 
stesso tempo di voler continuare a credere e a dimostrare che |’essere del discorso é anche 
essere dell’esistente. Tutte le definizioni del sofista nel dialogo omonimo convergono ineso- 
rabilmente verso la distinzione fondamentale tra vero filosofo e falso filosofo: lo sforzo plato- 
nico per dimostrare che esiste realmente il falso — che una categoria logica ha un suo fonda- 
mento ontologico — si converte immediatamente nell’assimilazione falso = apparente = catti- 
vo: la valenza logica diventa immediatamente una valenza etica. I] sofista ¢ un filosofo appa- 
rente, quindi un falso filosofo, quindi un cattivo filosofo. Analogamente qui nel Fi/ebo : una 
volta stabilita la legittimita di una qualificazione del piacere, in altri termini del legame opi- 
nione-piacere, nelle pagine che seguiranno quello che si giochera tra la prima e la seconda 
definizione dei piaceri falsi sara appunto la trasformazione del falso/apparente in cattivo, in 
senso etico. 
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Plaisirs esthétiques et beauté dans le Philébe : 
un essai de reconstruction du discours platonicien sur l'art 
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Il serait fastidieux de faire l'inventaire des ouvrages qui soutiennent qu'il n'y a pas de 
théorie esthétique chez Platon!. Depuis une dizaine d'années cependant, la question de l'art et 
de l'esthétique en particulier fait l'objet d'un intérét renouvelé de la part des commentateurs?. 
En outre, le probleme du plaisir esthétique est une question qui affleure dans plusieurs dialo- 
gues de Platon?. L'agrément pris a l'expérience esthétique est thématisé dés I'Hippias majeur 
(tO xaigetv, 297e5; TO NOU, 298a6-7), dont l'examen devait échouer faute d'avoir pu expli- 
quer ce qui aurait autorisé Socrate et Hippias a distinguer la beauté de ce qui plait a la vue et a 
l'oute — c'est-a-dire le plaisir particulier que suscitent les objets d'art — des autres belles choses 
(les lois par exemple, 298b-d) et des autres plaisirs (298d-299a)*. Au cours de cet examen, 
Socrate avait mentionné une série de productions artistiques en tous genres: la peinture, la 
sculpture, «toute la musique, les discours et les mythologies» (298a1-4), sans pourtant parve- 
nir a isoler la beauté propre aux plaisirs de la vue et de l'ouie (299d-300a). 

Nous proposons que la solution a ce probleme pourrait venir du Philébe dont la derniere 
partie propose justement un tri entre: 

—les sciences et le plaisir intellectuel qu'elles procurent; 

— les plaisirs purs et vrais que fournissent certains arts; 

—les autres plaisirs et certaines formes d'art, impurs, qui seront laissés a l'extérieur du 
mélange final. 

On ne saurait trop insister sur la nécessité d'une telle distinction qui fait entrer le plaisir 
esthétique dans le mélange de la vie désirable. Question de «réalisme» éthique et anthropolo- 
gique tout d'abord, car il «parait nécessaire [de le faire] si notre vie doit étre, de quelque fagon 
que ce soit, une vie» (Phil. 62c4-5). C'est aussi une nécessité politique et un point central de 
la philosophie politique platonicienne, puisque le plaisir suscité par l'expérience esthétique 
remplit une fonction pédagogique essentielle, comme on le voit dans la République (III 401e- 


' Cf. Leszl (2004), 113-117 pour un apercu de la littérature consacrée a ce sujet. 

2 Voir, pour différentes perspectives sur le sujet, Janaway (1998), Wersinger (1999), Halliwell 
(2002), Merker (2003), Leszl (2004) et (2005), Mouze (2005). 

3 Leszl consacre une part importante de son article 4 cette question; cf. 2004, p. 149-158 ot il pré- 
sente un ensemble de sources (Platon, Aristote, Gorgias, Xénophon) qui ne laissent planer aucun doute 
sur le fait que les anciens distinguaient le plaisir esthétique des autres formes de plaisirs. 

4 Ce paralléle entre la derniére partie du Philébe et la question du plaisir esthétique dans l'Hippias 
majeur est relevé par Janaway (1998), 62-71. 
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402a)> et les Lois (II 653a-c; 657c-658a) lorsqu'il est question de la place de la poésie, de la 
musique et de la danse dans la formation du caractére®. 

Le traitement que réserve le Philébe a la question du plaisir esthétique en fait, selon nous, 
un passage obligé de la réflexion sur I'attitude de Platon par rapport aux arts’. L'analyse du 
plaisir qui tranche nettement entre les plaisirs illimités que procurent la comédie et la tragédie 
(50a-c), et le plaisir pur suscité par la beauté des formes géométriques, des sons simples et des 
couleurs sans mélange (51a-e) représente un moment décisif dans l'argumentation qui ménera 
a l'introduction des arts dans le mélange de la vie bonne (62c-e). L'apport principal du passage 
sur les plaisirs purs consiste 4 reconnaitre une valeur intrins¢que a une certaine forme de 
plaisir esthétique. A quoi doit-il ce statut privilégié? 

Le passage du Philébe sur les plaisirs purs met en évidence le rdle de la Beauté dans la 
distinction entre les différents types de plaisirs (51c-d). Comme le montre un paralléle avec le 
Banquet, la Beauté comme forme intelligible semble en effet partager ses caractéres d'immu- 
tabilité, de simplicité et d'auto-détermination avec les objets du plaisir esthétique pur (avtoO 
KAO AvTO LED AUTOD LOVvoEldéc Kel Ov, Banquet 211b1-2). Voici comment Socrate décrit 
dans le Philébe la beauté des formes et des sons (51c1) qui procurent des plaisirs purs: 


Ces [surfaces et volumes] ne sont pas, a la différence des autres, beaux par rapport a quelque 
chose, mais ils sont toujours beaux, par eux-mémes (dei KaAAG KAO abdTaA TtEcuKEeVAL) et 
par nature, et ils entrainent des plaisirs apparentés. (51c6-d1) 


Ces sons [...] qui rendent une note unique et pure ne sont pas beaux par rapport a quelque 
chose d'autre, mais par eux-mémes (KaAac ... AVTAS KAD’ ALTA), et sont accompagnés de 
plaisirs de méme nature. (51d6-8) 


Remarquons que Platon reprend textuellement la formule de |'Hippias majeur par la- 
quelle Socrate avait tenté en vain de cerner en quoi «chacun de ces plaisirs [de la vue et de 
l'ouie] est beau par lui-méme (avtO KaB’avto ... KAAdV)» (2998-9). Le Philébe apporte 
ainsi deux précisions qui font défaut a l'Hippias majeur et au Banquet. La premiére, d'ordre 
logique, concerne la maniére de comprendre la formule avto Ka 'avto. La seconde, étroi- 
tement liée a la premiére, consiste en une analyse des éléments formels de I'ceuvre d'art qui 
donne un fondement théorique a la critique platonicienne des arts. 

Platon recourt, a propos des objets du plaisir pur, au vocabulaire qu'il réserve habituelle- 
ment aux formes intelligibles parce que certains de ces objets ont une autonomie comparable 
a celle des formes intelligibles. En effet, comme c'est le cas pour les formes intelligibles, 
l'unicité et la pureté des sons (év tt Ka8apov, 51d6) de méme que la beauté «naturelle et 


5 Nonobstant Rép. X 605b-e. Que le plaisir pris a l'art soit par ailleurs critiqué comme néfaste 
contribue grandement a créer une tension entre la place qu'occupe la poésie dans les livres II et III de la 
République et la critique du livre X. A propos de Rép. X 605b-e, Wersinger (1999), 79, reléve «l'accu- 
mulation ... des termes de la racine du mot charisy dans le contexte précis de l'évaluation du plaisir que 
procurent les arts. On peut ajouter a son analyse en soulignant que Socrate y fait jouer un charme contre 
un autre en précisant que «le poéte imitateur (605a), en «gratifiant la partie irrationnelle» de l'ame (tw 
avorte@ [tS Wuxs] xaeCduEevov, 605b8-c1), se compare a celui qui, dans les cités, donne le pou- 
voir aux hommes de peu de valeur, faisant ainsi «périr les plus aimables» (tovc yagueotégous 
Oeion, 605b6). 

6 Ce point est bien mis en lumiére par Wersinger (1999), 62 et 79-80 et Leszl (2005), 285-286; 293- 
294). Leszl souligne par ailleurs — et il est un des rares a le faire — qu'Aristote adopte explicitement la 
pensée de Platon sur ce point (2005), 286 (voir Ethique & Nicomaque II 3 1104b9). 

7 Dans l'ensemble du dialogue, les arts et la théorie de la sensation reviennent 4 de nombreuses re- 
prises pour illustrer l'analyse du plaisir et de la sensation. Cf. Philébe 26a-b, 30a-b, 39b-c, 41e-42a, 47d- 
e, 48a, 50a-c, 51b-d, 53b, 56a et c, 62c. 
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éternelle» des figures et des solides (det ... medpuKévat, 51d1) peuvent étre attribuées aux 
objets du plaisir pur parce que ces objets comportent en eux-mémes la cause qui les fait étre 
ce quiils sont. Autrement dit, l'autonomie de ces objets fournit l'explication ontologique per- 
mettant de justifier que leur soient attribuées les autres qualités d'unité, de pureté et d'éternité. 
En réponse au questionnement de I'Hippias majeur, on dira que ces objets sont beaux «les uns 
et les autres» au méme titre (Hip. maj. 299c9) parce qu'ils se distinguent des autres objets en 
ce qu'ils partagent une méme autonomie dans ce qui les fait étre beaux. 

Mais qu'est-ce qui justifie que l'on parle d'autonomie a leur sujet? Platon soutient leur au- 
tonomie, de maniére négative et apparemment tautologique, en précisant qu'ils sont beaux par 
eux-mémes et non pas «relativement a quelque chose d'autre» (ov medc¢ TL, Phil. 51c6; ov 
TLQOG EtEQoV, 51d6). Il va de soi, en effet, qu'une chose autonome soit ce qu'elle est en vertu 
d'elle-méme et non pas relativement a autre chose. La formule, pour tautologique qu'elle soit, 
s'éclaire cependant si l'on se penche sur les exemples de beauté proposés dans le Philébe. 

Il est notoire que l'agrément pris aux plaisirs purs se distingue des autres plaisirs esthéti- 
ques, car, au contraire de ces derniers, ils ne sont pas causés par la réplétion d'un manque 
initial infligeant une douleur a l'agent (51b). Il est cependant crucial de remarquer que, dans le 
cas précis des sensibles décrits en 5lc-d, l'absence de relatif se rapporte directement aux 
sensibles eux-mémes et non pas au spectateur. Cette particularité du raisonnement explique 
peut-étre pourquoi notre passage est si pauvre en commentaires sur la psychologie du plaisir 
pur. Le raisonnement que propose Socrate a partir de 51c3 consiste 4 inférer la pureté des 
plaisirs que procurent certains sensibles de l'autonomie de ces objets sensibles par rapport a 
d'autres objets de méme nature. Platon estime pouvoir conclure qu'ils procurent un plaisir qui 
est apparenté a leur pureté (51c7-dl et d7-8), parce que ces objets tirent leur beauté indépen- 
damment de toute relation extérieure, tant au spectateur qu'aux autres sensibles. Ce raisonne- 
ment a ainsi pour effet de recommander 4a l'attention du lecteur la valeur intrinséque de cer- 
tains objets sensibles qui se définissent par une absence de relatif. Dans le cas de ces objets 
(des formes géométriques et des solides simples, des notes de musique pures et des couleurs 
sans mélange), cette absence de relatif doit s'entendre de deux maniéres : la premiére, par 
rapport aux objets de méme nature; la seconde, par rapport aux formes du vivant. 

Premiérement, par rapport aux autres éléments de méme nature: c'est le sens du ov 71Q0¢ 
éteQov de 51d6%. Socrate y parle de «sons qui rendent une note unique et pure (UéAoc)» et 
précise qu'ils «ne sont pas beaux par rapport 4 quelque chose d'autre (ov 71Q0c¢ EtEQOV)». Le 
relatif concerne trés probablement dans ce cas l'agencement d'un accord ou d'une mélodie 
complexe selon les rapports de différentes notes entre elles?. Contrairement aux meélodies 
complexes qui sont composées d'un agencement de notes aigues et graves ou de plusieurs 
voix, la simplicité et la pureté (Ev t1 KaBapov, 51d6) désigne un LEéAoc qui n'est pas mélangé 
a d'autres sons ou harmonies (to Ka0apov Kat eiAucetvéc, 52d6-7). Cette lecture est soute- 
nue d'une part par un passage concordant des Lois (VII 812d-e) qui critique les effets de style 
dus a ce que l'Athénien nomme «!'hétérophonie», c'est-a-dire l'agencement complexe d'une 
mélodie et d'un accompagnement différents (AAAa eA, 812d5) selon une série d'éléments 
opposés (Evavtia GAAnAG, 812e5) qui déterminent le rythme et les notes jouées et chan- 


8 Voir les analyses de ce relatif dans les commentaires de Hackforth (1958), 98-99; D. Frede (1993), 
61 note | et (1997), 299-300; Pradeau (2002), 279, notes 219-221. 

9 «Note» ou «ton» si l'on suit la plupart des traductions et le commentaire de D. Frede (1997), 299 
note 115. 
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tées!0. Le passage du Philébe sur la pureté de la couleur offre d'autre part un soutien interne a 
cette lecture. Socrate y définit la pureté du blanc justement par l'absence de mélange 
(axeatéotatov), précisant qu'il «n'y entre aucune part d'aucune autre couleur (undepia 
Olga aAAN, 53a6-7). 

Cette absence de relatif qui caractérise les formes simples et pures permet en outre de 
rapporter la beauté de chacun des objets du plaisir pur au fait qu'ils sont issus d'une associa- 
tion de limite et d'illimité simple, définie et intrins¢que. Dans le cas de la musique, l'associa- 
tion de la limite et de l'illimité opére une mesure dans l'opposition mutuelle des contraires que 
sont l'aigu et le grave, le vite et le lent, ce qui méne «a la composition de toute musique ache- 
vée» (Phil. 26a2-5). 

Le Ménon et le Timée peuvent étre invoqués par ailleurs pour montrer que les formes 
géométriques et les couleurs sont susceptibles de recevoir le méme traitement. Rappelons en 
effet bri¢vement que la figure avait entre autre été définie dans le Ménon comme «la limite 
d'un solide» (Mén. 76a7)!!. La figure simple (circulaire ou droite) du Philébe suppose de 
maniére concordante l'imposition, grace a des instruments de mesure (tour, régle, équerre), 
d'une forme géométrique a une matiére. Ici, la forme géométrique opére en tant que limite 
d'un solide ou une surface plane et en détermine la figure propre (Phil. 51c). 

Le cas des couleurs est plus complexe, mais le Timée permet de l'éclairer. Dans le Timée, 
Platon avait placé chacune des couleurs sur un spectre comprenant les quatre couleurs simples 
suivies d'une infinité de couleurs composées (Tim. 67c-68d; cf. Merker, 2003, 44-48). Bien 
qu'il soit impossible a l'homme de connaitre quels sont les mélanges exacts dont sont consti- 
tuées les couleurs composées (Tim. 68b6-8 et d2-7) et que la perception de la couleur soit 
relative a la vision de chaque individu, la perception des couleurs repose néanmoins sur une 
commensurabilité entre le flux de lumiére et la vision (Tim. 67c5-7). L'identité d'une couleur 
suppose ainsi l'existence d'une mesure, car chaque couleur est visible par commensurabilité et 
suivant une échelle allant du plus petit au plus grand (Tim. 67d2-6). Chaque couleur a donc, 
en principe, une «quantité» qui lui est propre et qui se révéle dans la relation a la vision de 
chacun. La pureté de chaque couleur implique ainsi l'absence d'un élément étranger de méme 
nature, d'une autre couleur qui viendrait perturber cette quantité (Phil. 53b4-6): cela vaut aussi 
bien pour le blanc que pour toute autre couleur qui serait transformée par un mélange. Ainsi 
constitué, chaque objet sensible du plaisir esthétique pur manifeste une autonomie selon 
laquelle il est la réalisation non altérée de la mesure qui lui est propre. De tels objets sensibles 
— figures, notes et couleurs pures — sont essentiellement semblables 4 eux-mémes. IIs procu- 
rent, a ce titre, un pur agrément esthétique, un plaisir sans mélange. 

Cette autonomie des formes simples implique derechef I'absence d'une autre relation ex- 
térieure, celle qui suscite le manque ressenti par le spectateur!?. Or, le Philébe, a l'instar du 


10 Voir l'analyse de Wersinger (1999), 74-75 et sa remarque, 75, sur le Philébe a l'effet que I'hétéro- 
phonie «coincide de fagon troublante avec la catégorie du plaisir illimité examinée par Socrate dans le 
Philébe». 

1! Remarquez I'hésitation de Mén. 75e1-5 sur le mot a utiliser, «fin» du volume, «limite» ou «bord»; 
Socrate tranchera donc en faveur de 7téQac. Pour une discussion des différents sens de oxnua dans le 
Ménon et dans les autres ceuvres de Platon, avec une attention particuliére aux arts, cf. Scott (2006), 39- 
Al. 

12 Le sens de ce relatif, comme relatif 4 un désir ou a un manque préalable est défendu par Janaway 
(1998), 69-71 (voir la discussion, 69 note 28) a la suite de Gosling (1975), 122, mais il s'explique mal 
dans le contexte. Voir aussi Leszl (2004), 149-150 qui reconnait que l'interprétation ne fait pas l'unanimi- 
té et lit néanmoins le premier 7Qdc Tt comme «not in relation to somebody»; cette interprétation ne peut 
étre acceptée parce que, dans ce cas, nous trouverions, en 51c6, au lieu du neutre m7Qd¢ tt le masculin 
TtQd¢ TIva, lecon qui n'est soutenue par aucun manuscrit. 
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Gorgias et de la République, associe étroitement la satisfaction de ce manque a la représenta- 
tion des caractéres, ce qui constitue le point central de la critique platonicienne des arts!>. 
Dans notre passage, Socrate fait justement remarquer a Protarque qu'il n'entend pas parler de 
la beauté des vivants ou des représentations de vivants (Phil. 51c2-3). C'est la, il semble, le 
sens du premier 7tQdc¢ Tt en 51c6, qui ne se rapporte toutefois pas au manque ou au désir du 
spectateur comme tel, mais qui se rapporte plus exactement au sujet de la représentation: ni la 
beauté des figures géométriques simples comme la ligne droite ou le cercle, ni celle des cou- 
leurs du méme genre ne dépend d'une relation d'imitation, contrairement aux formes d'art qui 
se consacrent a la représentation du vivant (par des vivants ou des représentations graphi- 
ques)!4. La simplicité et la beauté de ces objets se résume 4 l'association de limite et d'illimité 
qui les fait étre ce qu'ils sont, que cette association soit explicitement connue par I'intellect 
(comme dans le cas des formes géométriques) ou échappe a une connaissance précise (ce qui 
semble étre le cas des sons et des couleurs, et sans doute des odeurs). Grace a leur simplicité, 
ils échappent a toute identification mimétique. 

Platon est conscient «qu'il n'est pas immédiat de comprendre» ce dont parle Socrate (Phil. 
51b9). Cela tient probablement a ce qu'il passe, en l'espace de quelques lignes, de cette rela- 
tion habituelle d'imitation a celle, plus élémentaire, entre différents sensibles de méme nature. 
Les deux sens sont pourtant complémentaires, car l'absence de contraste entre des sensibles de 
méme nature implique par nécessité l'impossibilité d'une forme artistique complexe et mimé- 
tique. En présentant la forme artistique dans son expression la plus simple, Platon empéche a 
la fois qu'y entre des éléments artistiques étrangers, tout en rendant impossible qu'elle doive 
son identité en tant que forme a une relation externe d'imitation. 

Janaway remarque a ce propos que cette description des objets du plaisir esthétique pur 
semble concerner «very little that is “artistic’”» (1998, 68). Et ce serait sans doute une erreur 
que de faire de Platon le défenseur de l'art purement formel ou du minimalisme le plus austére 
(D. Frede (1997), 299-300). Platon cherche plutot a attribuer aux éléments formels de I'ceuvre 
d'art un plaisir qui leur est propre et distinct de celui que procurent les compositions miméti- 
ques ou ils se trouvent. II ne s'agit donc pas de fonder un art non mimétique, mais de distin- 
guer entre les différentes espéces de plaisirs que produisent les ceuvres d'art. Qu'on les 
con¢oive comme un agencement d'éléments simples et purs ou comme une représentation et 
une imitation de la nature, les arts engendrent des plaisirs différents. 

Il est frappant de remarquer que c'est sur la base de la beauté naturelle des formes simples 
qu'ils produisent et des plaisirs purs et vrais qu'ils procurent que la musique et les autres arts 
seront introduits dans le mélange final, et ce malgré le fait qu'ils soient des arts inexacts et 
mimétiques (Phil. 62b-e). Il semble ainsi que Platon ait identifié dans le Philébe un, voire, le 
critére esthétique objectif lui permettant de discriminer entre les différentes formes d'art, et de 
circonscrire leur valeur esthétique: pour qu'une ceuvre d'art procure un plaisir esthétique digne 
de la vie la meilleure, elle doit étre la manifestation d'une beauté vraie et autonome. Dans le 
Philébe, Platon réduit cette beauté autonome a sa plus simple expression, mais il est possible 
que le méme raisonnement puisse s'appliquer a la critique de la pinotc dans la République. 


13 Voir la remarque de Janaway (1998), .70, qui va dans le méme sens: «Can Plato be thinking that 
all depiction engages desires or emotions concerning the depicted object? The pleasure in the picture 
would then not be a pleasure “all of its own”, and the picture would be a fine only relative to our atti- 
tudes towards things of the kind depicted». A propos des «vivants» auxquels Socrate fait allusion en 
51c2, ils peuvent inclure les arts de la scéne (danse et jeu théatral), qui sont eux aussi des imitations et 
qui ont par ailleurs des formes, des couleurs et des «unités de base» qui leur sont propres (Lois II 669c- 
670d). 

14 Clest 1a le sens de Lois II 668e-669a qui juge la beauté d'une représentation en relation au modéle 
(ici, un homme). 
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En effet, Socrate y opére un tri entre les formes mimétiques de la poésie et de la musique en 
insistant sur la simplicité du caractére des gardiens (Rép. III 394e-395c) et sur l'accord entre 
le texte, la mélodie et le rythme (Rép. III 398d). Cette poésie chantée n'est alors rien d'autre 
que la manifestation du caractére vertueux du gardien qui l'interpréte (Rép. III 395c). Une 
telle pogsie est, pour ainsi dire, «au méme diapason» que le caractére de l'interpreéte. C'est, par 
conséquent, une imitation on ne peut plus vraie et autonome du caractére vertueux, car la 
relation d'imitation ne se fait pas vers l'extérieur de l'interpréte, mais plut6t «vers l'intérieur», 
puisque s'exprime d'elle-méme la Forme de la vertu qu'il incarne. L'autonomie esthétique des 
formes simples pourrait servir, dans ce cas, de paradigme et ainsi de «critére» pour l'évalua- 
tion des arts mimétiques. 
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L’autarcie et les critéres du bien (Philébe 20d et 67a) 


Louis-André Dorion 
Université de Montréal 


Il est communément admis que Socrate présente, en 20d, trois critéres du bien, soit la 
perfection (teleon), la suffisance (hikanon) et le fait d’étre digne de choix (haireton)!. Je 
compte démontrer 1) que l’on a tort d’identifier trois critéres, puisque la perfection et la suffi- 
sance ne forment en réalité qu’un seul critére, et 2) que le critére de la perfection-suffisance a 
préséance sur celui du choix dans la mesure ot il en est la condition. 


1. Le critére de l’autarcie 


Contrairement a ce que soutiennent la grande majorité des commentateurs, je ne crois pas 
que la perfection, ou « complétude » (tédeov, 20d1), et la suffisance (ikavév, 20d4), forment 
deux critéres distincts, car il s’agit en fait d’un seul et méme critére, celui de l’autarcie. Le 
premier argument que je développerai pour justifier ma position fait appel 4 un passage (67a) 
qui renvoie a 20d et dont l’intérét a été négligé par les commentateurs. A la fin du dialogue, 
Socrate rappelle que le plaisir et intellect ne peuvent pas étre le bien lui-méme, « puisqu’il 
leur manque de se suffire 4 eux-mémes et d’atteindre l’achévement et la perfection (oTEpo- 
wévoiv avtapKetas Kal Tis Tod tkavod Kal Tedk€ov SuVvdpews) » (67a7-8). Cette traduc- 
tion de Diés?, qui est représentative de la grande majorité des traductions?, est problématique 
dans la mesure oti l’autarkeia — dont c’est la seule occurrence dans le Philébe — semble étre 
un nouveau critére, distinct de la capacité d’étre suffisant et complet. II serait trés étrange que 
Socrate introduise inopinément, a la fin du dialogue, un nouveau critére du bien; de plus, 
comme il fait manifestement référence a l’examen des vies du plaisir et de |’intellect, 
Vautarkeia renvoie nécessairement a un critére qui a présidé a cet examen. Or |’autarcie est 
précisément cette capacité d’étre suffisant et complet, et le fait méme que Platon présente 
comme une dunamis unique la capacité d’étre a la fois suffisant et complet donne a penser 
que la suffisance et la complétude constituent un seul et méme critére, a savoir l’autarcie. La 
seule facon de donner a ce passage un sens satisfaisant est de traduire kai par « c’est-a- 


1 Cf. Diés (1941), 15 n.1; Hackforth (1972), 31-32; D. Frede (1993), XXxXI; Lefebvre (1999), 67; 
Cooper (2003), 118, etc. 

2 Toutes les citations du Philébe, dans cette étude, sont empruntées a la traduction de A. Diés. 

3 Cf. Chambry : « parce qu’ils sont privés du pouvoir de se suffire par eux-mémes et qu’ils sont in- 
complets en méme temps qu’insuffisants »; Robin : « étant tous deux frustrés de suffisance, frustrés de la 
propriété de se suffire et d’étre quelque chose de parfait et d’achevé? »; Hackforth : « inasmuch as they 
came short of self-sufficiency and the quality of being satisfying and perfect? »; Gosling : « since each 
lacks self-sufficiency and the capacity to be satisfying and complete. »; Frede : « since they were lacking 
in autonomy and in the power of self-sufficiency and perfection? » 
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dire »* : « puisqu’il leur manque l’autosuffisance, c’est-a-dire la capacité d’étre suffisant et 
complet ». 

Si on relit 20d a la lumiére de 67a, on s’aper¢oit que le critére de l’autarcie ne fait pas son 
apparition tardivement, a la fin du Philébe, puisqu’il est en réalité présent des 20d. Autrement 
dit, ce serait une erreur de considérer que l’occurrence tardive du terme avtapketa entraine 
que l’idée méme d’autosuffisance est absente du dialogue jusqu’en 67a. Aprés avoir exposé 
les traits distinctifs du bien, en 20d, Socrate propose que |’on examine la vie de plaisir et la 
vie de réflexion. Or « si l’une des deux est le bien, il faut (Set) qu’elle n’ait plus besoin 
d’aucun complément (1nd€v pndevos Ett TeooSetoGat); celle qui exigerait ce complément 
(Sedyevov) ne pourrait certes plus étre pour nous le bien véritable. » (20e4-21a2) Socrate 
présente ici comme une exigence (Set) unique le fait, pour tout candidat au bien véritable, de 
ne pas avoir besoin d’un complément. Alors qu’il est sur le point de procéder a l’examen de la 
vie de plaisir et de la vie de réflexion, Socrate n’affirme donc pas que le bien doit étre parfait, 
suffisant et digne de choix, mais qu’il ne doit avoir besoin d’aucun complément, quel qu’il 
soit, comme s’il s’agissait 1a de la caractéristique fondamentale du bien. Or |’expression « ne 
pas avoir besoin de quelque chose » (ndev prndevds ETL TpoodetoGat) est l’expression 
consacrée, dans la philosophie grecque, pour désigner |’état de ce qui est autarcique, c’est-a- 
dire de ce qui se suffit pleinement a lui-méme>. Bury (1897), 30, observe lui-méme que 
l’expression « Sev ... TpocSetobat <is> equivalent to Tédedv TE Kal LKaVvOV Elva »; or 
comme I’autarcie est précisément, selon les termes mémes du Philébe, la capacité d’étre 
complet et suffisant, l’expression 1nd€év ... TpoodeioGat peut étre considérée comme une 
description adéquate de l’autarcie. Lorsque Socrate procéde enfin a l’examen de la vie de 
plaisir, il pose a Protarque la question suivante : « Penserais-tu avoir besoin de quelque chose 
(Ett TIVvds dv oot TPODSetV), si tu gotitais cette jouissance intégrale? » (21al1-12) Cette 
question confirme que le critére déterminant pour juger du bien est la pleine suffisance a soi, 
c’est-a-dire le fait de ne manquer de rien. Cette interprétation est confirmée de la facon la plus 
éclatante, me semble-t-il, lorsque Socrate, en 60b-c, fait 4 nouveau référence au trait distinctif 
du bien. Cet important passage mérite d’étre cité en entier : 


« [Socrate] Et ne conviendrions-nous pas, maintenant comme alors, de ceci? — [Protarque] De 
quoi? — Que la nature du bien se distingue de toute autre par le caractére suivant (Tv taya- 
Got Stadépetv bvow TOSe TOV GAdwv). — Lequel? — Toute créature qui en jouirait sans 
cesse, jusqu’a la fin, en tous sens et de toutes manicres, n’aurait plus jamais besoin de rien 
d autre (undevds ETEpou TOTE ETL TPOGSETGOaL) et serait on ne peut plus satisfaite (TO 5é 
ikavov Tededtatov éxetv). N’est-ce pas vrai? » (60b7-c4) 


La nature du bien se distingue des autres choses non pas sous trois aspects, qui seraient 
les soi-disant trois critéres de 20d, mais sous un seul aspect (T@Se), qui est a nouveau 
Vautarcie. La présence du bien dans un étre vivant ferait en effet en sorte qu’il n’éprouverait 

: Ly vy 2 , . ae 
plus aucun besoin (nd5evos ETEPo TOTE ETL TPOGSEtO#aL). La fin de l’extrait que j’ai cité 
tend a confirmer que la perfection et la suffisance ne sont pas deux critéres distincts et qu’ils 
correspondent a l’autarcie. Le fait méme que Socrate associe étroitement ikavov et TeheW- 
Tatov dans une seule et méme expression qui est tout simplement une autre facon d’exprimer 


4 Comme le fait J.-F. Pradeau, qui a cependant tort de ne pas traduire Suvdjews : « puisqu’ils sont 
privés d’autarcie, c’est-a-dire de suffisance et de perfection ». 

5 Cf. Alc. 104a, Gorgias 492e, Rép. II 369b, III 387d-e; Timée 33d, 34b; Xénophon, Mémorables, I 
6, 10; Banquet IV 45; Plutarque, Caton I’Ancien, 2, 354E-F; Banquet des sept sages, 16, 159B-C; [Cra- 
tés], Lettre XI= SSR V H 98; Lucien, Démonax, 4; [Lucien], Le cynique 12; D.L. I 27-28, VI 10-11, VI 
104; Censorinus, De die natali, 1, 4; Tatien, Ad. Gr. 25; Stobée, III 5, 33 = SSR I C 247, etc. 
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état de ce qui n’éprouve plus aucun besoin apporte une confirmation additionnelle de ce que 
la suffisance et la perfection ne constituent qu’un seul et méme critére, celui de l’autarcie. 

Le caractére autarcique du bien est également affirmé, mais de facon indirecte, dans le 
pasage 53c-54d, alors que Socrate distingue deux sortes d’étres : la premiére, qui correspond 
a l’€tre proprement dit (ovota, 53c5 et 54a6), est en soi et par soi (a’TO Kad’ avTd, 53d3) et 
elle est ce en vue de quoi (Td 8 ov ydptv, 53e6; TO ye pv ov eveka, 54c9) existe la 
deuxiéme sorte d’étre, qui correspond a la genése (yéveots, 53c5 et 54a6), qui tend toujours 
vers autre chose (det Ediéevov cAdov, 53d4) et qui est « inférieure » a la premiére sorte 
d’étre (EMALTIES Exeivou, 53d6-7). Le terme €\AtTEs, que la plupart des traducteurs® rendent 
par « inférieur », signifie aussi, et peut-étre méme surtout, « incomplet », « insuffisant », « en 
manque de »»’. C’est précisément parce que ce qui reléve du devenir est insuffisant et incom- 
plet qu’il tend toujours vers autre chose (dei €dtépevov dddov, 53d4), en l’occurrence le 
bien, qui est le seul étre qui puisse procurer la parfaite suffisance. Cette occurrence du verbe 
éd{epat doit étre rapprochée de l’occurrence du méme verbe en 20d8 (€dteTat), alors que 
Socrate affirme que le bien est |’objet auquel aspirent tous les étres. Ce sont les deux seules 
occurrences de ce verbe dans le Philébe. Socrate affirme ouvertement, en conclusion du 
passage 53c-54c, que la premiére sorte d’étre, qui est en soi et par soi et qui est ce en vue de 
quoi le reste existe et se produit, entre dans la classe du bien (Ev TH Tod dyaod polpa, 
54c10), employant ainsi la méme expression qu’en 20d lorsqu’il présente la premiére caracté- 
ristique du bien (Tv taya8od poipav, 20d1). Ce passage est trés instructif sur la nature de 
ce qui est ou peut étre autosuffisant aux yeux de Platon. II ressort en effet de ce passage que 
tout ce qui est de l’ordre du sensible et du devenir ne se suffit pas 4 lui-méme et que seul ce 
qui est, c’est-a-dire le bien et l’intelligible, satisfait pleimement aux conditions de l’autarcie. 
C’est pour cette méme raison que Socrate reconnait lui-méme, plus tdt dans le dialogue (22c), 
que son intellect ne satisfait pas aux exigences du bien, mais que |’intellect divin y satisferait. 

Un peu plus loin, alors qu’il vient de distinguer la science qui porte sur les choses qui 
naissent et meurent, de la science qui a pour objets les étres éternellement identiques et im- 
muables, Socrate se demande : 


« Que ne mélangeons-nous d’abord les sections les plus vraies de l’une et de l’autre pour voir 
si, combinées, elles suffiraient (\Kavd) a nous assurer la vie la plus désirable, ou bien s’il nous 
faudrait y ajouter encore (tj TLvos ETL TPOGSEdpLE8a) des sections moins vraies? » (61e6-9) 


Ce passage est intéressant en ce qu’il semble établir que la suffisance (txavd) est en fait 
synonyme d’autarcie, puisque la marque de ce qui est suffisant est de ne plus avoir besoin 
d’autre chose. Ce n’est pas le seul passage, dans le Philébe, ot le terme ikavds semble étre 
employé comme un synonyme ou un équivalent d’adtdpkns. Ainsi, alors qu’il fait référence 
a examen qui a révélé les lacunes et les insuffisances des deux genres de vie considérés en 
eux-mémes, Socrate emploie uniquement le terme ikavds pour exprimer la pleine suffisance 
qui fait défaut a l’un et a l’autre de ces genres de vie : « Et nous parut-il 4 ce moment que |’un 
ou l’autre pouvait suffire ((kav6v) a qui que ce fit? » (60c11-d1). De méme, quelques lignes 
avant l’important passage 67a7-8 que j’ai cité au début de cette étude, Socrate rappelle les 
résultats de l’examen de 2la-e en ces termes: « Or, aprés cela, nous avons constaté de la 
facon la plus suffisante (ikavitata) que ni l’un ni l’autre (scil. le plaisir et l’intellect) ne 
suffisait (\Kavdv) par lui seul » (67a2-3). C’est également le terme tkavds que Socrate em- 
ploie, de préférence a Té\€0s, pour caractériser ce qui s’apparente le plus a la vérité : « Que 


6 C’est ainsi que traduisent Diés, Pradeau, Chambry, Hackforth et Frede. Voir aussi Robin (« au 
dessous »). 
7 C’est ainsi que traduit, a juste titre, Gosling (« the second is incomplete without the first »). 
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devons-nous regarder comme plus voisin de la vérité (Teds GA\9etav)? Est-ce ce qui est pur, 
sans mélange, suffisant (LkKavév), ou ce qui est fort, nombreux, grand? » (52d6-8) Or la vérité 
a certainement pour caractéristique, comme le bien, de se suffire a elle-méme. 

Ces passages sont a rapprocher des autres passages, dans |’ceuvre de Platon, oti le terme 
ikavés a manifestement le sens de « autosuffisant »8. Dans le Lysis (215a-b), homme bon 
qui est qualifié d’« ikavds » a pour caractéristique de se suffire 4 lui-méme et de n’avoir 
aucun besoin, de sorte qu’il n’a pas méme besoin d’amis. L’intérét de ce passage est non 
seulement qu’il confirme que le terme ikavds est parfois employé au sens de « autarcique », 
mais aussi que l’autarcie est déja présentée, dans le Lysis, comme une caractéristique du bien 
et de ce qui est bon. On trouve dans le Timée un passage paralléle a celui du Lysis. Timée 
explique que le Démiurge a formé « un Ciel (otvpaviv) circulaire, ciel unique, solitaire, capa- 
ble, par sa vertu propre, de demeurer en soi-méme, sans avoir besoin de rien autre (ovSevds 
ETEPOU TPOGSEdLLEVOV), mais se connaissant et s’aimant lui-méme suffisamment (yvsptLov 
8€ Kal pthov tkavds adTOv avTd) »®. De méme que l’homme bon du Lysis se suffit a lui- 
méme et n’a pas besoin d’amis, de méme le Ciel, ou le Monde, dans le Timée, est autarcique 
(cf. 33d2 : aitapkes) et est a lui-méme, pour lui-méme, son seul ami. 

Revenons au Philébe. A la lumiére du passage 67a, il ne semble pas que la perfection et 
la suffisance constituent deux critéres distincts. La perfection et la suffisance sont deux fagons 
d’exprimer une seule et méme caractéristique, 4 savoir l’autosuffisance et le fait de n’avoir 
besoin de rien qui ne soit pas déja compris dans sa nature. Il semble également que Socrate ait 
de préférence recours au terme ikavis, plutét qu’a TéA€os, pour exprimer le caractére autar- 
cique du bien. 

L’analyse que j’ai conduite jusqu’a maintenant m’empéche de souscrire a la position de 
ceux qui soutiennent, a la suite de Bury (1897), 177, 211-214, qu’en 20d « Tédeov caractérise 
le bien en référence a lui-méme, tandis que ixavév se rapporte plutét a ses conséquences pour 
ceux qui le possédent »!°, comme si txavds ne désignait pas une propriété fondamentale du 
bien en référence a lui-méme. Je ne disconviens pas que la présence du bien dans un étre 
permet de le rendre ixavdés, mais c’est parce que le bien est lui-méme ikavds qu’il peut 
rendre les autres étres ixavot a leur tour. Il y a deux objections majeures que 1’on peut élever 
contre la distinction proposée par Bury. Premi¢rement, lorsque Socrate introduit la notion de 
suffisance, en 20d, c’est pour qualifier le bien lui-méme, et non pas ce qui en procéde ou qui 
le posséde. Qui plus est, c’est précisément en tant qu’il est suffisant que le bien surpasse tous 
les autres étres. Relisons le texte : 


« [Socrate] Eh quoi, le bien se suffit-il ((Kkavov Taya96v;)? — [Protarque] Comment non? et 
c’est méme en cela qu’il surpasse tout ce qui est (kal TaVTWY ye Els TODTO BSladepetv TOV 
6vTwv). » (20d4-6) 


Il me parait inutile d’objecter que c’est Protarque qui insiste sur cette caractéristique du 
bien et qui lui accorde une telle importance, puisque Socrate énonce exactement la méme 
position en 60c (cf. supra). On peut hésiter sur la traduction du verbe Stadépetv : faut-il le 
traduire par « différer » (Robin, Pradeau) ou par « surpasser » (Chambry, Diés, Hackforth, 
Frede)? Que |’on opte pour I’une ou I’autre de ces traductions, |’autarcie apparait comme une 
caractéristique essentielle du bien. 

Deuxiémement, lorsque Socrate décrit l’autarcie, en 67a, comme la capacité (Svvayts) 
d’étre parfait et suffisant, il s’agit bien d’une seule et méme capacité qui permet a la fois 


8 Cf., entre autres, Rép. Il 371a, IV 423c. 
9 34b5-8 (trad. Rivaud). 
10 Delcomminette (2006), 168. Voir aussi Lefebvre (1999), 68-69. 
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d’étre parfait et suffisant, de sorte que si le bien est parfait, il est nécessairement suffisant. En 
vertu de la réflexivité inhérente a la notion d’autarkeia, entendue comme capacité d’étre 
complet et suffisant, c’est nécessairement un seul et méme étre, en l’occurrence le bien, qui 
détient cette capacité a son propre endroit avant méme d’en faire profiter ceux qui le connais- 
sent et le possédent. 


2. Le« choix » de l’autarcie 


L’un des avantages de ma position est d’offrir une solution a un probléme qui divise les 
interprétes!! : est-ce que, dans le passage (20e-22c) qui suit immédiatement I’énoncé des 
critéres du bien (20d), l’examen de la vie de plaisir et de la vie de l’intellect est conduit en 
fonction des « trois » critéres ou uniquement de certains d’entre eux? Une lecture attentive de 
20e-22c révéle que Socrate conduit cet examen comme si la complétude et la suffisance ne 
formaient qu’un seul critére, a savoir l’autarcie, qui est par ailleurs le facteur déterminant du 
« choix ». Lorsque Socrate se penche sur la vie de plaisir (21a-d), il ne l’examine pas a la 
lumicre des critéres de la perfection, de la suffisance et du choix. I] se demande plut6t si la vie 
de plaisir n’aurait pas besoin d’un complément (21al 1-12), ce qui revient a demander si elle 
se suffit parfaitement a elle-méme. Or comme |’examen révéle que la vie de plaisir a besoin 
de V’intellect, de la mémoire et de l’opinion vraie, elle ne satisfait pas au critere de l’autarcie 
qui a été établi en 20d. Et ce n’est qu’une fois que l’examen a révélé que la vie de plaisir 
souffre de nombreux manques que Socrate demande a Protarque: « Pourrions-nous donc 
trouver une telle vie digne de choix (*Ap’ ovv aipetos fuiv Blos 6 ToLtottos;)? » (21d3). 
Le ovv qui est présent dans la question de Socrate indique bien que la question du choix 
intervient en conclusion de l’examen, aprés que |’on a déterminé si un genre de vie se suffit, 
ou non, a lui-méme. Le choix n’est pas un critére indépendant du critére de l’autarcie, puisque 
c’est en fait l’autarcie, ou l’absence d’autarcie, qui détermine si une vie est, ou non, digne 
d’étre choisie. Je remarque également que la question du choix, lorsqu’elle est posée explici- 
tement, est toujours soulevée aprés la mention de la perfection et de la suffisance, ce qui tend 
a confirmer que le choix n’est pas un critére indépendant, puisqu’il est entiérement condition- 
né et déterminé par le critére de l’autarcie. Je suis donc en désaccord avec S. Delcomminette, 
qui a derniérement soutenu que chacun des trois critéres est la condition nécessaire et suffi- 
sante des deux autres!?. L’autarcie est certes la condition nécessaire et suffisante du choix, 
mais le choix n’est jamais présenté comme la condition nécessaire et suffisante de |’autarcie. 
Lorsque Socrate cherche a déterminer si un candidat au bien satisfait au critére de |’autarcie, 
la question du choix n’entre pas en considération, alors qu’il ne peut pas déterminer si un 
genre de vie est digne de choix s’il n’a pas établi, au préalable, que ce genre de vie se suffit, 
ou non, a lui-méme. 

L’examen de la vie de l’intellect, qui est trés bref (21d6-e4), confirme cette analyse. 
Lorsque Socrate demande a Protarque si quelqu’un « accepterait de vivre avec tout l’intellect, 
toute la science, toute la mémoire possible, mais sans avoir aucun plaisir ni petit ni grand et 
pas plus de douleur, sans méme étre capable d’éprouver rien de tel » (21d9-e2), Protarque 
répond sans hésiter qu’aucune de ces vies (OVSéTEpos 6 Bios, 21e3) ne lui parait choisissa- 
ble (aipetés, 21e4), précisément parce qu’ elles souffrent de trop nombreux manques. Immé- 
diatement apres, Socrate propose a Protarque la vie mixte et la réponse de ce dernier ne se fait 
pas attendre : tout homme la choisira de préférence a l'une ou |’autre des deux autres vies 
(22a5-6). La réponse spontanée de Protarque vient de ce qu’il comprend d’emblée que la vie 


1! Cf. Cooper (2003), 119-120 et Delcomminette (2006), 167. 
12 Cf. Delcomminette (2006), 168. 
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mixte ne souffre pas des lacunes qui affectent les deux autres et qu’elle semble donc satisfaire 
au critére de l’autarcie. 

La subordination du choix a l’autarcie et, partant, l’impossibilité de reconnaitre le choix 
comme un véritable critére du bien me paraissent enfin confirmées par deux passages ulté- 
rieurs ott Socrate fait l’impasse sur le choix lorsqu’il traite du caractére distinctif du bien. En 
60c, alors qu’il expose la caractéristique qui distingue le bien de tout le reste, Socrate men- 
tionne le fait de n’avoir besoin de rien, et non pas que le bien serait un objet de choix univer- 
sel. De méme, en 67a, alors qu’il rappelle pour quelle raison le plaisir et l’intellect ne peuvent 
pas prétendre a étre le bien lui-méme, Socrate mentionne uniquement leur incapacité a étre 
parfait et suffisant, c’est-a-dire autosuffisant, sans rien dire de leur capacité a étre, pour tout 
ce qui vit, un objet de choix. 
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Philebos und Phaidon iiber die Qualitét von Emotionen 


Michael Erler 
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1. Einleitung 


Mit gutem Grund wird darauf hingewiesen, dass die moralische Beurteilung von Emotio- 
nen, wie sie im Philebos diskutiert wird, von groBer Bedeutung ist.! Denn in diesem Dialog 
kommt es zu einer Bewertung von Affekten wie Lust, Zorn, Trauer die sich in wesentlichen 
Punkten von dem unterscheidet, was in friitheren Dialogen tiber die Emotionen zu lernen ist. 
Dort finden wir eine rigorose Verurteilung der Affekte als blof&e Stérenfriede der rationalen 
Seele. Derartige Behinderungen werden in den Dialogen immer wieder illustriert und dazu in 
gleichem oder anderem Kontext — vor allem in der Politeia — reflektiert. Dabei geht es zu- 
meist darum, dass und wie irrationale Seelenregungen kontrolliert und der Vernunft unterwor- 
fen werden kénnen, denn nur so kénne man ein gliickliches Leben erreichen.? 

Im Philebos nun tritt dieser Aspekt in den Hintergrund. Von einer Behinderung und St6- 
rung der Vernunft durch irrationale Seelenteile ist in diesem Dialog keine Rede. Zwar werden 
die Affekte auch im Philebos zumeist negativ bewertet und kritisch diskutiert. Dies geschieht 
allerdings unter einem neuen Gesichtspunkt. Im Philebos werden die Gefiihle als ,,komplexe 
Gebilde” verstanden?, die sich durch eine Mischung von Lust und Schmerz auszeichnen. Um 
sie beurteilen zu k6nnen, erweist es sich als wichtig, den jeweiligen Gehalt und das jeweilige 
Objekt der Affekte zu erkunden. Es macht demnach einen Unterschied, wortiber man sich 
argert oder freut, warum man trauert oder Schmerz empfindet und wovon man sich Hilfe oder 
Heilung erwartet. Anlass und Inhalt der Affekte werden zu Kriterien fiir eine differenzierte 
Bewertung der Affekte. 

So bemerkenswert diese Sichtweise im Philebos ist, sei im Folgenden auf eine Stelle in 
einem friiheren Dialog hingewiesen, an der diese differenziert inhaltsbezogene Betrachtungs- 
weise von Emotionen zumindest schon anklingt, und dies in einem Kontext, der mit demjeni- 
gen der Diskussion gemischter Gefiihle im Philebos tibereinstimmt, ja der geradezu als Er- 
ganzung dessen gelesen werden kann, was im Philebos ausgefiihrt wird. In beiden Fallen geht 
es um Emotionen, die von tragischem Geschehen ausgelést werden, wobei im Philebos ent- 
sprechende Ausfiihrungen ausdriicklich als erganzungsbediirftig bezeichnet werden. Es geht 
dabei um jene Partie des Dialogs Phaidon, in der Phaidon gegeniiber Echekrates im Nachhi- 
nein seine Gefiihle angesichts der Gespraéche und des Verhaltens von Sokrates in dessen 
letzten Stunden und bei seinem Tod beschreibt und auch analysiert. Da Sokrates selbst sein 


| Cf. D, Frede (1997), 290. 
2 Cf Rep. 588b-590d. 
3 Cf. D. Frede (1997), 293. 
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Verhalten in einen kritischen Bezug zur Tragédie stellt, befinden wir uns mit Phaidons 
Selbstanalyse im Bereich der Tragédienrezeption.4 

Auch im Philebos verweist Platon ausfiihrlich auf die Komédie, knapp nur auf die Tra- 
gédie und die Gefiihle, die sie beim Publikum hervorrufen, um zu erléutern, wie komplexe 
Emotionen zu bewerten sind. Da Phaidon im Phaidon seinen emotionalen Zustand angesichts 
des sokratischen Dramas als merkwiirdig empfindet, sei der Frage nachgegangen, warum das 
so ist. Die Antwort auf diese Frage namlich weist in eine Richtung, die mit Aussagen des 
Philebos konvergiert. Es wird sich zeigen, dass sich Phaidonstelle und Philebosanalyse zuein- 
ander verhalten wie Vorfiihrung und Kommentar. 

Zunichst also eine kurze Erinnerung an das, was Platon im Philebos tiber jene gemisch- 
ten Gefiihle der Zuschauer beim Betrachten eines Dramas zu sagen hat; dann folgt eine Inter- 
pretation der Phaidonstelle und ein Vergleich mit dem Philebos. 


2. Affektanalyse im Philebos 


Im sogenannten ,kritischen Teil’ des Philebos’ werden verschiedene Arten von Lust und 
Erkenntnis diskutiert. Dabei kommen seelische Emotionen wie Furcht, Zorn, Trauer und 
Wehklage zur Sprache. Sokrates‘ Analyse ergibt: Es handelt sich bei ihnen um komplexe 
Gefiihle der Seele, um Mischungen von Schmerz und Lust, die als solche gegenitiber reiner 
Lust zwar negativ zu bewerten sind, dies aber durchaus differenziert und auf eine Weise, die 
sich von den friiheren Dialogen unterscheidet.° Es geht nicht mehr um den Grad der Behinde- 
rung rationaler Entscheidungen. Ausschlaggebend sind nun vielmehr Anlasse und Inhalte der 
Affekte und die Frage, ob und in wieweit Schmerz Lust tiberwiegt, welche bei Emotionen 
nach Platon immer miteinander verbunden sind. Wichtig ist, wortiber man trauert, zornig ist 
oder wovor man Furcht hat. Um es mit Dorothee Fredes Worten zu sagen: ,,Sage mir, wor- 
tiber du lachst oder weinst, und ich sage dir, wer du bist’’.” 

Dass es sich bei Emotionen um eine Mischung von Lust und Schmerz handelt, dass es 
immer Lust im Schmerz gibt, erlautert Sokrates zunachst am Beispiel des Zornes, wie ihn 
Achill in der Ilias empfindet, wonach Zorn Ahill erbittert, aber auch mit Lust wie siiBem 
Honig erfiillt. Gemeint ist der Schmerz tiber erlittene Kraénkung, der aber einhergeht mit der 
Lust, die aus der Erwartung entspringt, sich bald rachen zu kénnen.® 

Lust als Folge von Hoffnung auf Rache: Dieser Aspekt der Erwartungslust ist fiir Sokra- 
tes’ Bewertung von Affekten im Philebos von grundlegender Bedeutung. Dies wird durch 
weitere Beispiele, diesmal aus dem Bereich des Dramas, deutlich: Nach Achills Zorn wendet 
sich Sokrates némlich dem Drama zu und illustriert seine These am Beispiel der emotionalen 
Erfahrungen von Zuschauern, die Komédien und Tragédien betrachten. Bei der Komédie 
konstatiert Platon tiberraschenderweise, dass auch hier den Zuschauer eine Mischung von 
Schmerz und Lust befallt. Demnach sieht er eine negative Grundstimmung der Zuschauer, die 
Missgunst, die anderen nichts Gutes génnt, eng verbunden mit einer Lust, die sich ergibt, 
wenn — wie in der Komddie tiblich — térichtes Verhalten schwacher Personen, also Missge- 
schick von Leuten vorgefiihrt wird, die keine Schuld auf sich geladen haben.° 


4 Cf. dazu mit anderem Schwerpunkt Erler (2007b), 59-71. 

5 Cf. Phil. 31b-59d. 

6 Cf. Phil. 47d-50e. 

7 Cf. D. Frede (1997), 290. 

8 Cf. Hom. J/. 18, 108-9 und D. Frede (1997), 284; cf. D. Frede (1992), 425-463. 
9 Phil. 48b 
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Es sei hier dahingestellt, ob uns diese Auffassung der Komédie plausibel erscheint: 
Wichtig ist der Umstand, dass auch hier bei der Rezeptionshaltung des Komédienpublikums 
eine Mischung von Emotionen konstatiert und der Inhalt dieser Mischung zum Kriterium 
ihrer Bewertung gemacht wird. 

Gleiches wird auch fiir die Tragédie postuliert, im Philebos aber leider nicht ausgefiihrt 
sondern mit der Bemerkung abgetan: ,,Du erinnerst dich aber doch auch an die Zuschauer in 
den Tragédien, wie sie sich zugleich (ama) freuen, wahrend sie Trinen vergieBen?” (Ub. D. 
Frede). Eine entsprechende Analyse wiirde vermutlich zu den Gesprachen gehéren, die Sokra- 
tes am nachsten Tag iiber gemischte Gefiihle fortsetzen will.!° 

Man kann vermuten, dass Platon auch bei den Rezipienten von Tragédien Emotionen be- 
obachtet, die aus Schmerz und Lust gemischt sind, insofern Mitleid mit der Hoffnung verbun- 
den ist, dass sich fiir sie alles zum Besten wenden wird, eine Erwartung, die in der Weltsicht, 
welche der traditionellen Tragédie zugrundeliegt, zumeist enttaéuscht wird. Reinen Schmerz 
gibt es nur, wenn es fiir die Erwartung keine Hoffnung gibt. Eben dies aber fiihrt zur Verstar- 
kung des Schmerzes bei den Akteuren und vor allem bei den Rezipienten, der sich in Klagen 
auBert und der Platon die traditionelle Tragédie aus Kallipolis verbannen lasst. Und was fiir 
die Betrachter der Tragédie gilt, das gilt nach Platon auch generell fiir das Leben (50b): ,,Die- 
se Uberlegung“ — so beschlieBt er namlich seine Analyse der gemischten Gefiihle in der Seele 
— ,,diese Uberlegung zeigt aber auch, dass in der Trauer, in der Tragédie wie in der Komédie 
— nicht nur auf der Biihne, sondern auch in jeder Tragddie und Komédie des Lebens — Lust 
mit Unlust gemischt ist” (Ub. D. Frede).!! 

Man sieht: Platon betrachtet im Philebos das Leben des Menschen aus einer Art tragi- 
schen Perspektive: Wenn das Leben voller Tragédien ist, sind Affekte wie Trauer fiir die 
Menschen naturgegeben und unvermeidlich, ebenso aber die Lust, die sich aus der Erwartung 
ergibt, dass Trauer tiberwunden werden kann. Wird diese Erwartung erfiillt, wird die Trauer 
ausgeglichen, freilich nicht beseitigt.!* Kurz, es geht um eine bestimmte Lebensform zu der 
Affekte wie Zorn oder Trauer, also Stérungen des emotionalen Haushaltes, gleichsam natur- 
gegeben gehoéren. Ob diese tragische Lebensperspektive eine Alternative hat, wird im Phile- 
bos nicht gefragt oder diskutiert, wohl aber im Dialog Phaidon. 


3. Affekt im Phaidon 


Im Phaidon geht es némlich ebenfalls um eine Lebensform, hier jedoch steht die des 
wahren Philosophen im Vordergrund und wird im Gegensatz zu einer anderen Lebensform 
diskutiert, die Sokrates ausdriicklich als ,tragisch’ bezeichnet. Als der platonische Protophilo- 
soph kurz vor seinem Tod ein Fazit seiner Argumentation zieht, betont er die Notwendigkeit, 
k6rperliche Ltiste fallen zu lassen und sich der Lust der Forschung hinzugeben.!3 Ausdriick- 
lich lehnt er in diesem Zusammenhang eine ,tragische Weltsicht‘ ab, die ihn die Umstande 
seines Todes anders, z.B. mit Unwillen bewerten liefie. Wenn er die Sichtweise eines tragi- 
schen Helden hatte — so kommentiert er sein Verhalten — wiirde er ,,meine Situation ganz 
anders” — also unphilosophisch, so muss man erginzen — einschiatzen.!4 


10 Phil. 48a, 50b 

11 Cf. D. Frede (1997), 238, 285. 

12 Cf. D. Frede (1997), 294. 

13 Cf. Phaid. 114e. 

14 Cf. Phaid. 115c; cf. dazu Erler (2004), 107-120, 113. 
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Schon Halliwell! hat auf die Parallelitat dieser Stelle mit der Aussage iiber Lebensfor- 
men im Philebos hingewiesen. Wie im Philebos stellt Sokrates einen Bezug von lebensweltli- 
chem Verhalten zur Tragédie her. Freilich wird im Philebos gleichsam allgemeingiiltig for- 
muliert — die Gleichsetzung vom menschlichen Leben mit einer Tragédie -, was im Phaidon 
nur als Hypothese angesprochen wird und als Kontrast dient. Im Phaidon distanziert sich 
Sokrates von jener tragischen Weltsicht, die in Affekten eine schmerzliche, mit Erwartungs- 
lust verbundene Erfahrungen sieht und sie als natiirlichen Teil des Lebens hinnimmt, wobei 
die Erfahrungen zumeist enttauscht werden und deshalb Schmerz tiberwiegt. 

Sokrates zeichnet sich im Phaidon als Anhanger einer antitragischen Weltsicht durch ei- 
ne von manchen Interpreten geradezu als unmenschlich empfundenen Affektlosigkeit und 
eine geradezu heroische Selbstbeherrschung angesichts des Todes aus. Er verrat keine innere 
Bewegung wahrend der Diskussionen mit Kebes und Simmias, behalt die Ruhe als ihm Kri- 
ton ein Gesprach tiber seine Beerdigung aufdrangt, bleibt gefasst, als er den Giftbecher trinkt 
und lasst auch keinen Trennungsschmerz gegentiber seiner Familie erkennen, schickt seine 
Frau, seine Kinder und seine Angehorigen vielmehr fort, als sie in laute Klage ausbrechen, 
wie man es in solchen Situationen aus der Tragédie gewohnt ist. Sokrates hadert nicht mit 
seinem Schicksal (aganaktein) oder klagt tiber ungerechte Behandlung, sondern erweist sich 
gerade in den letzten Stunden seines Lebens als gliicklicher Mensch. !¢ 

Mit Blick auf den Philebos kénnte man zudem sagen, dass im Gefiihlshaushalt des anti- 
tragischen Protophilosophen Sokrates die Lustkomponente dominant ist, die daraus resultiert, 
dass er nicht wie bei tragischer Weltsicht tiblich, mit einer Enttéuschung seiner Hoffnung auf 
Gliick nach dem Tode rechnen muss, sondern insofern er infolge seiner philosophischen 
Weltsicht gewiss sein zu kann, dass seine Seele unsterblich und sein Leben auch nach dem 
Tod gliicklich sein wird. Diese Gewissheit verbietet geradezu Unwillen tiber das Schicksal, 
laute Klage iiber Ungliick und Schmerz iiber Trennung, wie sonst in der Tragédie tiblich.!7 

Was im Philebos ausgeblendet war, wird hier im Phaidon also gleichsam vorgefiihrt. 
Sokrates verkérpert eine antitragische Lebensform und Weltsicht, die sich der Ratio ver- 
pflichtet fiihlt, Emotionen nicht aufkommen lasst und deshalb gliicklich ist; auch er wird von 
einer Erwartung geleitet. Durch sein Verhalten illustriert Sokrates, dass ein wirklicher Philo- 
soph seine Affekte véllig unter Kontrolle hat, sie dem Logos unterwirft und in jeder Hinsicht 
auf AuBerungen und ein Verhalten verzichtet, das an Mitleid seiner Zuh6rer und Freunde 
appelliert und bei ihnen Emotionen wecken oder gar verstérken kénnte. Der Philosoph Sokra- 
tes ist literarisch offenbar nach Vorgaben gestaltet, die Platon fiir eine in Kallipolis akzeptable 
philosophische Tragédie vorgibt, und wird auf diese Weise zum Exemplum fiir ein wahrhaft 
philosophisches, an Tugend orientiertes Leben und zum Protagonisten der schénsten Tragé- 
die, die das beste Leben nachahmt, von der Platon in den Nomoi spricht.!8 


4. Phaidons Affektanalyse 


Wenden wir uns nun Phaidon und seiner Analyse seines emotionalen Zustandes zu, als er 
Zeuge jener sokratischen Antitragédie im Gefangnis war. Denn Phaidon schildert nicht nur 
die Geschehnisse und Argumentationen vor Sokrates’ Tod; er macht zudem im Riickblick 
Bemerkungen tiber seinen emotionalen Zustand wahrend des Geschehens, den er als merk- 


15 Cf. Halliwell (2002), 106f. 

16 Cf. Phaid. 59e-60a, 115c-116a, 116b-117c; cf. Soph. Oid. T. 1071f.; Eur. Alc. 270f. 
17 Cf. Rep. 387d-388a. 

18 Cf. Rep. 387e, 605e; dazu Leg. 732e, 817b. 
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wiirdig empfindet (thaumaston). Denn obgleich er bei den letzten Stunden und dem Tod eines 
vertrauen Freundes anwesend war, habe er kein Mitleid (e/eos) empfunden.'? Phaidon glaubt, 
den Grund hierfiir zu kennen: Er sieht ihn in eben jenem untragischen Verhalten und Reden 
des Sokrates, das von seinem Gliick und seiner Zuversicht zeuge, er werde es nach dem Tod 
nicht schlecht haben — so nobel sei er in den Tod gegangen, offenbar mit Hilfe eines Gottes 
und im Bewusstsein, es werde ihm auch nach dem Tod gut gehen. Deshalb also habe er kein 
Mitleid empfunden, wie es tiblich gewesen wire; freilich sei er auch nicht froéhlich gewesen, 
obgleich es sich um die tiblichen philosophischen Gesprache gehandelt habe. Vielmehr emp- 
fand er eine — wie er sagt — ungewohnte Mischung (aethes krasis), zugleich von Schmerz und 
Lust, weil er bedachte, dass Sokrates bald sterben werde. Auch die anderen Teilnehmer des 
Gespriches hatten sich in einem ahnlichen Zustand befunden.*° Vergleicht man jedoch Phai- 
dons Partner und ihr Verhalten, wie Phaidon es schildert, dann zeigt sich: Figuren wie Kebes 
und Simmias, Sokrates’ Frau, Kriton, Apollodoros, aber auch der Wachter, dessen edle Trauer 
von Sokrates sogar gelobt wird, bieten ein breites Spektrum emotionaler Reaktionen auf 
Sokrates* Schicksal, das bei allen Varianten erkennen lasst, dass Trennungsschmerz jene Lust 
weit tiberbietet, die sich aus jener Zuversicht der philosophischen Erkenntnis ergeben kénnte. 
Keinen hat Sokrates’ Argumentation offenbar so tiberzeugt, dass er wie Sokrates keine Trauer 
empfinden oder diese zumindest unterdriicken oder ziigeln konnte.?! 

Auch Phaidon selbst ist, wie die Schlussszene des Phaidon zeigt, nicht frei von Trauer 
um Sokrates. Und dennoch empfindet er seine Gefiihlslage als ungew6hnlich, wie wir oben 
sahen. 

Erinnern wir uns: 

a) Phaidon empfindet nach eigenen Worten und zu seinem Erstaunen kein Mitleid (eleos) 
mit Sokrates. 

b) Wie seine Freunde empfindet Phaidon Schmerz tiber die Trennung von Sokrates und 
hat nicht die gewohnte Freude am philosophischen Gesprich. 

c) Gleichwohl empfindet Phaidon Lust, eine Lust?? freilich, die sich wesentlich von der 
Art von Lust unterscheidet, von der sonst im Phaidon die Rede ist. Denn im Phaidon wird die 
Lust immer in Bezug zum KGrper gesehen und deshalb als problematisch und negativ bewer- 
tet23, weil — wie Sokrates einmal erlautert — ,,in diesem Zustand....die Seele am meisten von 
dem Leibe gebunden wird’4. Es ist kérperliche Lust, fiir die Sokrates, auf dem Bett sitzend, 
dezidiert bestreitet, dass sie zugleich mit ihrem Gegensatz Schmerz am Menschen vorkom- 
men k6énne. Allein gegen Schluss des Phaidon ist von einer Lust beim Lernen die Rede, die 
der Seele angemessen und positiv zu werten sei.?° 

Sieht man genau zu, dann unterscheidet sich freilich die Lust, die Phaidon zugleich mit 
Schmerz empfindet, von diesen Formen der Lust in einem anderen, wichtigen Punkt. Es 
handelt sich namlich nicht um kérperliche Lust, aber auch nicht um eine seelische Lust, die 
eine geistige Tatigkeit begleitet. Vielmehr bereitet Phaidon offenbar die Erwartung Freude, 
dass — wie er sagt — es Sokrates im Hades gut gehen werde, d.h. dass der Tod kein Ubel fiir 
ihn ist — eine Erwartung, die in der Tat in ursdéchlichem Zusammenhang mit der Trennung, 
aber auch mit der von Sokrates vorgelebten und argumentativ begriindeten philosophischen 
Uberzeugung steht, dass die Seele unsterblich ist und Gerechtigkeit belohnt wird. Kurz, die 


19 Cf. Gallop (2001), 275-286; Erler (2008), 19-44, bes. 28ff. 
20 Cf. Phaid. 58eff. 

21 Cf. Phaid. 115c-116a. 

22 Cf. Phaid. 59a. 

23 Cf. Gorg. 496e; Rep. 586b. 

24 Phaid. 83c. 

25 Cf. Phaid. 60b, 83b-e, 114e. 
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Erwartungslust wird offenbar als etwas Positives empfunden, weil die ihr zugrundeliegende 
Erwartung aufgrund philosophisch begriindeter Uberzeugung einlésbar scheint. Der Schmerz 
der Trennung wird dadurch bei Phaidon kompensiert, doch so, dass er eine ungewohnte Mi- 
schung und kein Mitleid empfindet, auch wenn er Trauer tiber die Trennung nicht — wie 
Sokrates — ganzlich ablegen kann. 


5. Phaidon und Philebos: Ein Vergleich 


Emotion also als Mischung von Schmerz und Erwartungslust: Im Kontext des Phaidon 
ist die Mischung von Lust und Erwartungslust in der Tat ungewohnt; nicht aber — und damit 
kehren wir zum Philebos zuriick — wenn wir Phaidons Beobachtung mit Blick darauf zu 
verstehen suchen, was wir im Philebos tiber Mischung von Affekten lernten. 

Phaidons Bemerkungen tiber eine Verbindung von Lust und Schmerz erhalten Profil, 
nimmt man zu Hilfe, was man im Philebos lernt: Phaidons emotionale Haltung ist zwar eben- 
falls problematisch, weil er Trennungsschmerz empfindet; doch wird dies aufgewogen durch 
eine Lust, die auf einer philosophisch begriindeten Erwartung — Sokrates’ gutes Leben vor 
und nach dem Tod — beruht. Damit ist gleichsam im Vorgriff im Phaidon bestatigt, was fiir 
die im Philebos nur angedeutete Analyse der Emotionen bei Tragédien vermutet werden 
konnte. 

Jedenfalls darf man festhalten, dass bereits im Phaidon — noch dazu mit Blick auf tragi- 
sches oder antitragisches Geschehen — ein Problem angesprochen wird, das im Philebos, wie 
wir sahen, Gegenstand intensiver Analyse ist. Hier wie dort geht es um die Frage einer Le- 
bensform, hier wie dort um die Frage nach der Rolle von Affekten in diesem Kontext, hier 
wie dort wird als Vergleich die tragische Perspektive bemiiht. Im Philebos ist sie alleiniges 
Thema, im Phaidon hingegen ist der Focus auf die antitragische Lebensform des Protophilo- 
sophen gerichtet. Ein Vergleich lohnt sich: Fiir den Phaidon lernt man, dass Phaidons Bemer- 
kung, die Mischung sei ungewohnt, ernst zu nehmen ist; fiir den Philebos ergibt sich damit 
eine Ergaénzung zu der dort nur angedeutet und aufgeschobenen Analyse gemischter Gefiihle 
im Bereich der Tragédie. 
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Pourquoi rire ? Philébe, 47d-50e 
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Comparativement a la tragédie, Platon traite peu de la comédie. Hormis quelques remar- 
ques éparses sur la wiwnots comique dans la République (III, 394b-c ; 394e-395a), le Philébe 
en offre la seule étude approfondie. Platon y choisit le comique comme paradigme du plaisir 
mixte qui affecte l’4me seule. Son analyse repose sur le concept fondateur de la comédie, le 
yeAotov, parce que la compréhension de ce mélange s’avére plus obscure (48a-b). En quoi 
donc les comédies nous mettent-elles dans un état mélant peine et plaisir ? D’une maniére 
plus générale, en quoi le ridicule est-il 4 la fois plaisant et douloureux ? 

Nous parlons de plaisir comique parce que la réjouissance du spectateur domine le mé- 
lange. Ce plaisir, dont le rire constitue la manifestation, nait de l’observation d’un défaut chez 
quelqu’un de proche (48b), qui résulte de l’attitude inverse au précepte du « connais-toi toi- 
méme » (48c-d). Autrement dit, la réjouissance provient du constat chez l’autre d’une softise 
et d’une stupidité, c’est-a-dire d’un manque de réflexivité 4 propos de son apparence physi- 
que, de sa fortune ou de sa vertu, et plus souvent encore de sa cogia (48d-49a ; 49e). Cette 
ignorance de soi ne signifie pas l’adoption d’un comportement mécanique, i.e. le devenir 
comique du personnage en raison d’un oubli de soi (Bergson). La fronti¢re du comique ne se 
situe pas dans le passage de |’acte conscient a |’acte automatique. Il s’agit plutdét d’un exces 
de conscience du personnage comique, qui nourrit de lui-méme une conscience erronée dans 
la mesure ot elle surévalue la réalité. Le ridicule le devient car il se fait de lui-méme une 
fausse opinion, qui le conduit 4 adopter un comportement inadapté. Il agit comme il croit 
pouvoir le faire mais s’en avére incapable. Pour sa part, le spectateur tire une réjouissance du 
constat de décalage entre la réalité et l’illusion dont se berce le personnage a son propos. II rit 
du malheur d’autrui. Par conséquent, le plaisir comique requiert du spectateur la conscience 
que le personnage n’est ou n’a pas ce a quoi il prétend — bien fantasmé que le spectateur doit 
pouvoir identifier. 

Toutes les situations de décalage ne peuvent étre taxées de comiques. Certaines doivent 
provoquer la crainte et la haine. La démarcation reléve du pouvoir que le personnage posséde 
sur le spectateur. Il sera qualifié d’ami s’il est inoffensif ; il sera ennemi si la conséquence de 
ses actes décalés nuit 4 autrui (49b-c)!. La relation est d’abord entre les personnages, 
avant d’étre relation des spectateurs au personnage?. Prenons le Lamachos d’Aristophane 


! J] faut prendre I’amitié au sens large. Wersinger (1999), 325-326, et Brisson (2000), 225, considé- 
rent que ce critére distingue tragédie et comédie, séparées par un degré d’intensité. Wersinger illustre sa 
thése par le cas du tyran (Thein, 2000, 178-179, utilise cet exemple pour distinguer comédie et tyrannie). 
Cet exemple est biaisé car il ne correspond pas au moteur de la tragédie, i.e. l’impuissance du person- 
nage qui s’ignore et pour lequel nous éprouvons tout plus que de I’envie. Si la combinaison entre pSoves 
et éyseos explique certaines scénes de la tragédie, elle ne permet pourtant pas de rendre compte du 
rapport entre le spectateur et les personnages en scéne, ni de l’affection qui s’empare de nous. 

2 Le Phédre (260c) amorce cette distinction, 4 propos de I’influence des discours de l’orateur sur la 
vie et le bien de la cité. 
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(Ach., 1070-1234) : il part seul au combat et revient larmoyant, transpercé par une lance. Pour 
le spectateur, il est ridicule parce que, dans la piéce, sa fougue et sa déconvenue ne blessent 
personne d’autre que lui. Ses actes s’averent sans conséquence pour les proches, i.e. pour ses 
voisins dans la piéce. Par ailleurs, le personnage ne peut se venger des spectateurs qui rient de 
lui. La distance infranchissable qui sépare le public de la scéne offre la garantie d’un rire sans 
crainte, i.e. d’un plaisir délivré de l’appréhension liée a l’idée d’une vengeance?. Cette divi- 
sion explique que nous puissions rire de personnages de fiction, par la inoffensifs, qui se 
révelent dangereux dans la réalité. Lamachos larmoyant sur scéne est comique, mais pas 
quand il s’agit du résultat réel de ses campagnes. Dans ce cas, il faut plutét le blamer. En 
conclusion, par cette division, Platon érige une passerelle entre la comédie et les situations a 
Vintérieur desquelles se manifeste ce plaisir. Le phénoméne de distance se révéle identique, 
reposant sur une double extériorité, que Platon nomme amitié : entre le comique et celui qui 
en rit d’une part, entre le comique et son entourage de |’ autre (a la différence que dans la vie 
réelle, l’entourage peut étre constitué par celui qui rit). Platon impose une limite au comique 
en décrétant qu’on ne peut rire de tout, ou plutdt que, si tout décalage est potentiellement 
objet de comédie, il ne l’est pas dans toutes les circonstances. 

Poser que le comique ressortit a l’4me seule n’aboutit pas a une analyse intérieure et psy- 
chologique*. Dans ce cas, la cause du comique ne résiderait pas dans la scéne mais dans la 
facon dont elle est pergue. Cette affirmation ne peut étre que partiellement vraie, puisque le 
spectateur ne projette pas le comique sur le personnage ridicule ; le personnage se rend ridi- 
cule par ses agissements. Percevoir le comique suppose du spectateur une intelligence de la 
scene résidant dans la compréhension du décalage. L’ analyse ne s’avére pas strictement psy- 
chologique, puisqu’elle méle caractére inadéquat de la scéne et interprétation (voire projec- 
tion) du spectateur. Le propre de ce type de plaisir est qu’il requiert l’intervention d’un tiers, 
alors que les deux premiers mélanges concernaient l’individu dans son rapport a lui-méme?. 

L’obscurité du mélange provient de la difficulté a cerner l’origine de la peine. Platon la 
situe dans une douleur qu’il a citée : le gSovos (48b)°. Comment cette peine se méle-t-elle au 
plaisir ? Deux interprétations se disputent. La premiére propose de traduire gSovos par “en- 
vie’. La seconde le rend par “malveillance’”’. Les partisans de la malveillance estiment que 
nous nous moquons de notre voisin parce que nous ne voudrions pas étre a sa place et que 
nous noutrissons une sorte de ressentiment. En riant, nous souhaiterions son mal. Cette inter- 
prétation doit affronter une double objection. D’une part, elle laisse en suspens la question de 
la douleur: en quoi la malveillance constitue-t-elle une peine pour celui qui l’éprouve ? 
D’autre part, elle ne fournit pas d’origine au ressentiment : pourquoi nourririons-nous de la 
malveillance a l’égard de quelqu’un qui ne peut en rien nous nuire ? II faudrait alors expliquer 
Vorigine de ce ressentiment que Platon ne mentionne nulle part. 


3 Delcomminette (2006), 444-445, n’envisage que ce rapport du personnage au spectateur. 

4 Contra Benardete (1993), 201. 

5 Tl faut y voir le résultat de l’absence d’ intervention du corps dans le mélange. 

6 Comme le note Delcomminette (2006), 442, Platon étudie ici le b06vos en tant que peine et non en 
tant que mélange (puisqu’il faisait partie de la liste dressée en 47e). 

7 Diés (1941), 61-66 ; Robin (1950), p. 605-609 ; Wersinger (1999), 328-332 ; Schulthess (2000), 
311 ; Delcomminette (2006), 441-442. La jalousie en est une variante, étant l’affection éprouvée a cause 
de l’envie naissant du « spectacle du bonheur d’autrui » : Brisson (2000), 219. 

8 Gadamer (1994), 272-276, insiste sur le fait que le rieur ne s’intéresse pas a |’ objet pour lui-méme, 
mais en tant qu’ objet de convoitise et de rivalité ; Gosling (1975), 46-50 ; Gosling et Taylor (1982), 191 ; 
Benardete (1993), 201-202 ; D. Frede (1993), lii ; Migliori (1993), 250-251 (et n. 180) ; D. Frede (1997), 
286-291. Cette derniére est la seule a chercher la cause de la douleur, développant la these du ressenti- 
ment. 
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Qu’en est-il 4 présent de la thése de l’envie ? Nous nous moquons du personnage ridicule 
soit parce que nous pensons que nous nous en sortirions mieux que lui, soit au contraire 
parce que nous savons pertinemment que nous échouerions dans des circonstances analogues. 
Ces explications rendent toutes deux compte de la douleur qu’éprouve celui qui rit, par le 
biais d’une projection de soi a |’intérieur de la situation. Dans la premiere, la peine provien- 
drait d’une envie décue de parader. Dans la seconde, l’envie désignerait une forme de man- 
que. Le spectateur éprouverait de la douleur a l’idée de ne pas posséder ce qui lui fait défaut. 
Du reste, les opposants a cette thése objectent qu’il semble difficile d’identifier l’objet du 
désir, i.e. le bien que l’autre posséde et qu’on lui envie. 

Les exemples suivants, puisés chez Aristophane, illustrent les théses sur l’envie. Repre- 
nons Lamachos : aprés une entrée en scéne sir de sa force et de sa victoire, il revient en gé- 
missant. Il est vraisemblable que personne ne souhaite prendre sa place pour se précipiter au 
combat. En revanche, les Athéniens qui assistent au spectacle aimeraient avoir la force de 
mettre fin a cette guerre qui les accablent et pouvoir ainsi profiter de la tréve que Dicéopolis a 
conclue pour lui. Concernant la fortune a présent, Philocléon, dans les Guépes, a beau jeu de 
se croire riche quand les gens qui peuplent les tribunaux gagnent plus d’argent et contrélent 
méme ses richesses dans leur oisiveté (v. 682-712). Pouvons-nous penser que le public envie 
sa place ou éprouve du ressentiment a son égard ? Ne voudrait-il pas plutét bénéficier de cette 
fortune qui lui échappe ? Enfin, Socrate offre dans les Nuées une illustration du troisiéme type 
d’ignorance de soi: bien qu’il prétende posséder et enseigner la science d’échapper a ses 
adversaires, il est incapable de se soustraire a la colére de Strepsiade, qui finit par incendier 
son école. Il apparait donc ridicule par son défaut de science. 

Ces exemples incitent 4 réexaminer l’hypothése du ressentiment. Nous pourrions imagi- 
ner que le spectateur rie parce qu’il sait que les malheurs d’Athénes proviennent des stratéges, 
des sycophantes et des sophistes. Il rit de Lamachos sur scéne, parce que ce n’est jamais 
qu’un personnage de comédie qui, a ce titre, n’est pas dangereux. Hors du spectacle, ses 
velléités militaires n’ont plus rien de plaisant, tant elles causent de douleurs. En ce cas, il ne 
convient plus d’en rire, mais de les hair. Le ressentiment parait constituer une explication 
adéquate du phénoméne comique : les Athéniens sont peinés a la pensée des malheurs qui leur 
échoient a cause de ce type de comportement. Contre cette lecture, il faut reconnaitre que le 
ressentiment rend nécessaire la projection sur la scéne de la situation du spectateur. Dans ces 
conditions, seules certaines scénes de la comédie seraient comiques. Pourquoi les Athéniens 
riraient-ils d’un Strepsiade en train de se faire battre par son fils ? D’ow viendrait leur ressen- 
timent a son égard ? De plus, la notion de ressentiment s’apparente plutot a la haine, étant le 
souvenir d’une injustice et le désir de se venger. Or, pour reprendre la division de Platon, le 
ressentiment ne peut concerner nos amis, car c’est seulement contre nos ennemis que nous 
portons de la haine ou de la crainte. Il n’est possible d’étre en proie au ressentiment qu’a la 
condition d’avoir été la victime d’un ennemi. Dans ces conditions, seuls seraient comiques les 
personnages qui d’ennemis deviendraient amis en passant de la réalité a la scéne, tels Lama- 
chos ou les sycophantes. Cette interprétation empéche d’une part de prendre en considération 
la présence de personnages fictifs, d’autre part de résoudre le probléme des situations comi- 
ques de la vie quotidienne (a |’intérieur desquelles, il n’y a pas transfert de l’ennemi en ami). 
Bref, si faire intervenir le ressentiment parait justifiable dans le cadre d’une théorie du comi- 
que, cette option ne cadre pas avec le texte de Platon. 

Puisque le comique ne procéde ni de la malveillance ni du ressentiment, en quoi consiste 
Venvie ? Quelle cause la produit ? Comme Platon ne développe pas directement ce point, 
revenons a l’ignorance de soi. Le personnage comique cultive de lui-méme une fausse opi- 


9 Mader (1977), 30. 
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nion (dofocogia ou dofoxadia, 49d-e). Bien qu’illusoire, celle-ci ne nous met pas moins en 
présence de |’ objet sur lequel porte l’illusion (ou de son image). Le personnage comique nous 
confronte a un bien qu’il ne posséde pas et c’est son rapport inadéquat a ce bien qui cause le 
comique. Quant a l’envie, elle se manifeste grace a la présentification de ce bien. En consta- 
tant que notre voisin ne le posséde pas, nous portons réflexivement le jugement que nous ne 
sommes pas savants, beaux ou riches, bref que nous ne possédons pas davantage ce bien. 
Nous prenons conscience du manque qui est le nétre de ce bien pour lequel nous éprouvons 
de V’envie. Nous voudrions avoir la richesse a laquelle prétend Philocléon, la force dont se 
targue Lamachos, la science dont se vante Socrate, bien que nous en soyons loin. Par consé- 
quent, rire de |’autre n’implique pas de nous considérer supérieurs a lui. Nous échouons dans 
ce méme test qu’il nous donne a voir. En revanche, il s’avére que nous éprouvons ce plaisir 
du fait que nous sommes ravis qu’autrui ne réussisse pas mieux que nous. C’est donc le cons- 
tat d’une infériorité commune par rapport au bien auquel nous aspirons qui suscite le plaisir, 
en méme temps qu’il éveille une peine. « Les proches » (47b, 49c) désignent alors ceux dont 
nous pouvons partager les aspirations en matiere de bien, puisqu’il faut un partage minimal 
pour qu’il y ait reconnaissance et réflexivité. En un mot, la cause du comique provient d’un 
décalage vicieux par rapport a soi constaté par un tiers. Quand nous rions, ce n’est ni l’autre 
ni Sa position que nous envions, mais plutét un bien dont nous prenons conscience en tant que 
nous exercons ce réle de tiers. 

Nous rions d’autrui parce que nous cultivons inconsciemment |’envie d’un bien, qui est le 
signe d’un manque. Or il a été établi que ce manque générait un désir de combler ce sentiment 
de vide (35a-b), principe rappelé a propos du plaisir mixte résultant de la rencontre de l’4me 
et du corps (47c-d). L’4me peut savoir ce qui lui fait défaut et, a partir de 1a, l’envier et désirer 
sa réplétion. Cependant, au fondement du plaisir comique, il importe que ne cesse pas du 
méme coup la cause de la douleur. Ce plaisir mixte n’est qu’un passage de réjouissance ins- 
tantané a l’intérieur d’une situation de crise sans cesse renouvelée!®. Car sil en résultait la 
disparition définitive de la douleur, nous parlerions alors d’un plaisir pur, puisqu’il ne résulte- 
rait plus d’une douleur. Par conséquent, le comique cristallise la venue a la surface de l’envie 
et du plaisir qui y est lié. Mais, en quelque sorte, cette envie est nourrie par lui puisqu’en se 
manifestant, elle rend présent l’objet du désir toujours maintenu a distance. L’envie est envie 
du plaisir et de la réplétion que procurerait cet objet une fois acquis. Tant qu’elle reste prison- 
nicre du mécanisme comique, elle demeure insatiable, puisqu’elle se nourrit d’elle-méme et 
empéche la douleur de disparaitre. 

Dans la mesure ot elle met au jour des situations d’ignorance et de stupidité, la comédie 
posséde d’un certain point de vue une puissance élenctique. Procédant a la mise en question 
de personnages qui forment de leur propre savoir une opinion supérieure a ce qu’il est réelle- 
ment, elle devrait constituer une forme de rétablissement du « connais-toi toi-méme ». En 
s’apercevant du ridicule de sa situation, le personnage devrait renoncer a |’opinion fausse 
qu’il a de lui-méme. Nous pouvons dés lors repenser le rdle de la comédie — et, par extension, 
du comique — en fonction de cette puissance élenctique. La comédie devrait produire sur ses 
personnages un effet positif qu’elle s’avere ne pas réaliser, son principal moteur étant juste- 
ment la persistance de la situation en porte-a-faux. Son défaut provient de ce que son réle 
élenctique est en quelque sorte avorté : celui dont on rit devrait réajuster sa croyance grace au 
regard que les autres portent sur lui. En tant qu’il s’agit d’un spectacle, la comédie constitue 
donc une figuration du pouvoir du philosophe, a l’intérieur de laquelle la victime du rire ne 


10 Van Riel (1999b), 301. 
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posséde pas la faculté de prendre conscience de son ignorance!!. Est-il cependant possible de 
la réhabiliter en lui attribuant une valeur philosophique ? De fait, la comédie peut produire un 
effet de rétroaction du rire du spectateur sur lui-méme. Si les personnages ridicules font rire le 
spectateur, ce rire devrait déclancher chez lui une prise de conscience du décalage entre la 
croyance qu’il porte sur lui-méme et la réalité de sa connaissance, de son physique ou de sa 
fortune. En provoquant le rire, la comédie devrait amener le spectateur a réfléchir a 
Vinadéquation des opinions qu’il a de lui-méme et a se tourner vers le bien qui lui manque. 

La comédie aurait pour effet de produire sur le spectateur la conscientisation d’un man- 
que. Cette explication rend-elle compte de la comédie a I’époque de Platon ? Nous avons vu 
par nos exemples qu’elle répondait au mécanisme de la Comédie Ancienne. Chez Aristo- 
phane, les personnages relevant entre autres de la satire politique possédent réellement un 
statut social enviable. L’ objet de l’envie est présentifié, et puisqu’il s’avére que ce statut n’a 
pas la valeur a laquelle il prétend, il relance vers un véritable bien, plus enviable encore. De 
méme, dans la Comédie Moyenne et Nouvelle, les personnages sont ridicules parce qu’ils ne 
possédent jamais qu’une illusion d’eux-mémes qui les rend ridicules (comme ce sera le cas de 
la Comédie Moderne, chez Moliére). L’analyse platonicienne s’applique dés lors également a 
cette forme de comique. Sa subtilité tient 4 ce que la comédie comprend, selon Platon, que 
méme le statut des personnages en vue dans la cité n’est jamais qu’une illusion et que, méme 
eux, sont toujours susceptibles d’étre mis en cause. La définition du comique permet de ren- 
dre compte des diverses formes de comédie, tout en laissant la porte ouverte a un usage positif 
(socratique) du ridicule (que ne permet pas le ressentiment). 

L’élargissement du concept de plaisir mixte a la majorité des affects de la vie quotidienne 
(50b) permet d’étendre le champ des illustrations, notamment aux Dialogues eux-mémes. La 
fonction de Socrate y est, par l’Aeyxos, de faire apparaitre le ridicule dans l’opinion de son 
interlocuteur. Souvent, son argumentation en vient a déclencher le rire des participants a la 
discussion!2. S’ils rient ou applaudissent, ce n’est pas dans l’idée qu’ils seraient plus en me- 
sure de répondre. Ils prennent plutét conscience de leur propre incapacité. Ils admirent en 
revanche le savoir auquel Socrate fait allusion et l’envient. Par son pouvoir élenctique, le 
comique posséde donc une valeur positive, consistant a créer chez autrui la conscience de 
Vignorance de soi!3. Par conséquent, il trouve sa place au sein de la pratique philosophique. 
La bonne comédie n’est rien d’autre que le dialogue de Platon, qui met en scene un person- 
nage ridicule en raison de la fausse opinion qu’il a de lui-méme et auquel Socrate fait prendre 
conscience de son manquement, tout en lui offrant de se corriger. Par extension, il offre aux 
lecteurs que nous sommes de prendre conscience du ridicule de la plupart de nos opinions et, 
tout en riant, d’aspirer a la vérité grace a cette voie qui s’ouvre devant nous, tout en nous 
posant cette question cruciale : le philosophe rit-il ? 


'l Tout comme la sophistique, la comédie constitue « la réfutation qui se produit autour d’une vaine 
illusion de savoir » (Soph., 231b). Elle est a ce titre une rivale de la philosophie qui n’en constitue 
qu’une imitation imparfaite : elle reproduit cette méthode, sans en connaitre le fonctionnement ni les 
bienfaits. 

12 E.g. Hip. maj., 289c ; 291d-292a ; Mén., 71a; Phéd., 84d ; Prot., 355c-e. 

13 Pour cette raison, dans les Lois (XI, 936a-b), les hommes seront autorisés a rire les uns des au- 
tres, 4 la condition de le faire sans agressivité mutuelle : ce rire réciproque aura pour fonction d’éviter 
que chacun ne se berce d’illusion sur son propre compte. 
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If we accept that the ancient protreptic is characterized foremost by its aim to incite the 
reader to choose a certain way of life (literally to turn, trepein, the reader towards this way of 
life), it seems difficult to deny that the Philebus belongs to the /ogos protreptikos! genre. How 
can we overlook, for example, the affinity between the importance Socrates places on a life 
governed by intelligence in the Philebus and the passage of the Apo/ogy in which he explains 
that urging his fellow citizens to concern themselves with phronesis, truth, and betterment of 
the soul had been the main project of his life?? And does the ‘protreptic wisdom’ (protreptike 
sophia) of which Socrates first provides a glimpse in the Euthydemus not appear in its fully 
developed form in the Philebus, intelligence being depicted, in these two texts, as the essen- 
tial condition for evdaimonia? It thus seems strange that writers on the subject of the ancient 
protreptic do not consider the Philebus as belonging to that textual genre. Though he gives a 
short analysis of other late dialogues such as the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Statesman, the 
Timaeus and even the Laws, K. Gaiser says nothing regarding the Philebus in his book on the 
protreptic aim of Plato’s dialogues.? Slings — having produced the most in-depth study of 
philosophical protreptics since Gaiser — even goes so far as to say that considering the Phile- 
bus a protreptic work is “foolish”.* In spite of this widespread scepticism, I am convinced that 
by acknowledging its protreptic quality our reading of the Philebus is enriched and, in what 
follows, I will attempt to show why we should adopt such an exegetical perspective. I begin 
with a critical examination of the main points raised in opposition to a protreptic reading of 
the Philebus. Basing myself on a proleptic allusion to the Philebus found at the end of the 


' See Euthydemus, 282d4. Interpreters differ in their definitions of the protreptic genre. According 
to Jordan, “[p]rotreptics are just those works that aim to bring about the firm choice of a lived way to 
wisdom. [...] The unity of the protreptic genre could be provided [...] by the recurring situation of trying 
to produce a certain volitional or cognitive state in the hearer at the moment of decision about a way of 
life,” Jordan (1986), 330-331. Slings offers a double definition of protreptics (in a broad and narrow 
sense) which I discuss later in this article. Van der Meeren’s definition is more elaborate: “Protreptics 
(philosophical or non-philosophical) have the common, fundamental, and evident characteristic of being 
texts that urge the adoption of either a way of life or a profession. They are thus presented in the manner 
of an injunction; on the other hand, they are introductory and do not reveal the totality of the practice 
whose adoption they urge, but imply the existence of a broader cursus, which they do not expose,” my 
translation, Van der Meeren (2002), 598. 

2 See Apology 29e-30b, 36c. At 36d, Socrates maintains that he thus brings about his fellow citi- 
zens’ happiness in reality, not in appearance. 

3 Gaiser (1959), 207-216. 

4 Slings (1981), 153. According to Jordan (1986), 319: “It would not be difficult to argue that most 
of Plato’s ‘early’ and ‘middle’ dialogues are protreptics in one sense or another,” which implicitly sug- 
gests that this would be a difficult task when considering later dialogues such as the Philebus. 
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Republic®, | will then show how the Philebus can contribute to refining our comprehension of 
the protreptic genre by calling into question certain modern biases in light of which the text is 
generally interpreted. Finally, by highlighting its political and ‘cosmic’ import, I will explain 
the precise sense in which the Philebus can be considered as a philosophical protreptic. 


Three reasons not to consider the Philebus as a protreptic dialogue 
1) The Philebus, theoretical treatise disguised as dialogue 


Though it might be the least substantial, the most obvious reason why interpreters are re- 
luctant to recognize the Philebus’ protreptic character is, no doubt, the absence of rhetoric in 
the text. What characterizes protreptic discourse is its aim to exhort, to incite a life choice. Its 
goal is persuasion, or even conversion®, which seems to imply an appeal to the imagination, to 
emotions. However, the Philebus appears as a theoretical demonstration where the dramatic 
aspect is kept to a minimum, where methodological and ontological considerations abound. It 
would in fact be a treatise with a didactic aim disguised as a dialogue.’ As a consequence, this 
text would not belong to the protreptic genre. 

In light of this argument, we should recall that for Plato the protreptic effect is first and 
foremost related to the shock of refutation and is thus produced by way of the argumentation.® 
This does not mean that a mode of exhortation based on the imagination and on affect is 
absent from the Platonic dialogues. This rhetorical means is clearly present in the myths on 
the post-mortem destiny of the soul, for example. And neither is it completely absent from the 
Philebus — Socrates’ comparison between the life of pleasure and that of mollusks (21b), cattle 
and horses (67b) clearly consisting more in nouthetical blame than in argument. Yet, this type 
of rhetorical persuasion might be more accurately described as pertaining to the moral pre- 
scriptions of parenesis or of diatribe than, strictly speaking, to philosophical protreptics.? And, 
insofar as the Platonic protreptic effect stems primarily from refutation, as we've mentioned, 
by no means is it necessary to stress the role of rhetoric in the Philebus when defending its 
protreptic character. The Philebus presents a positive, quasi-didactic demonstration of the 
preferable nature of a certain way of life; but this demonstration assumes the form of a refuta- 
tion of Philebus’ position, the elenchus playing a central role in this dialogue, as was shown 
by Davidson.!° In fact, we might say that, as an exhortation to choose a life of intelligence, 
the Philebus combines both the refutational aspect of the Socratic dialogues and the demon- 


5 I am here basing myself on the famous concept of proleptic allusion developed by Charles Kahn. 

6 See Jordan (1986), 333 and Van der Meeren (2002), 611. 

7 “Though the conversational form is still retained, we are more aware of its artificiality in the case 
of the Philebus than in that of any other Platonic work [...]. We are reading what is substantially a 
continuous treatise. [...] the ‘discourse’ of Socrates has hardened into something like a ‘lecture’,” Taylor 
(1972), 9-10. 

8 As Slings aptly showed, following Gaiser, basing himself on the rejection of the method of 
“nouthetical” admonishment in the Sophist (229e-23 1a). Slings (1981), 150. 

9 Van der Meeren defines diatribe as a series of invectives and particular moral advice without doc- 
trinal support, Van der Meeren (2002), 603, n. 34. On the parenesis/protreptic distinction, see 617 sq. 
Also see Slings (1981), 72-73, who remarks, on p. 104, that “diatribe, successor to the ethical protreptic, 
very often assumes an accusatory element” (my translation). Also see Jordan (1986), 313 (on the protrep- 
tic/diatribe/parenesis relation). 

10 According to Davidson, the Philebus presents a renewed confidence in the e/enchus: “in the end 
Plato ... came to a renewed confidence in the elenchus, supplemented and refined in various ways [...] 
he returned to something like the Socratic method and its approach to the philosophic enterprise,” David- 
son (1990), 3. 
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strative aspect of the protreptic passages of the Euthydemus: a combination which increases 
the protreptic force of the text. 


2) The Philebus does not meet the criterion of heterogeneity which defines the protreptic 
genre 


According to Sophie Van der Meeren, author of the most recent analysis of the protreptic, 
the main formal criterion defining this genre is the criterion of incompleteness, heterogeneity 
or dependence. By nature, a protreptic would leave its audience thirsting for more, this type of 
discourse merely being a way to hook its readers or auditors without really providing them 
with precise explanations about the subject of the exhortation.!! In other words, protreptic 
discourse would display what makes virtue, wisdom, or philosophy desirable without provid- 
ing in-depth explanations regarding the nature of virtue, wisdom, or philosophy. Nor will it 
show us how to put these into practice. For this readers must refer to other texts providing 
positive teachings. As Van der Meeren explains, the protreptic would thus be “discourse with 
a latent goal” (“le discours de la finalité reportée’’).!2 Besides Philo de Larissa’s explanation — 
the main element on which Van der Meeren bases herself to establish this criterion!’ — one could 
think that certain passages from the Memorabilia and the Clitophon are the origin of this crite- 
rion. In these passages it is mentioned that Socrates is recognized for his excellence in exhorting 
to pursue aréte, but reproached for his uselessness in regards to giving lessons on its nature or its 
realization.'4 And, if this criterion of incompleteness or homogeneity is really essential to the 
protreptic it is easy to understand the refusal to associate the Philebus to this genre. Rather than 
limiting himself to the preliminary purgative effect mentioned in the Sophist, and although his 
examination in the Phi/ebus takes the form of a question and answer exchange, Socrates does in 
fact offer positive ‘teachings’ on the nature and varieties of pleasure, of intelligence, on the best 
way of life, etc. This criterion nevertheless raises many questions and objections. 

First, we may ask ourselves if commentators are justified in deciding which Platonic dia- 
logues qualify as protreptic based on a criterion established by a later author, especially inso- 
far as Plato is generally considered to have founded the protreptic genre (with the Euthyde- 
mus, in particular). But, it is by questioning the relevance of this criterion when considering 
the particular case of the philosophical protreptic that we are led to a much more powerful 
objection. Indeed, as Jordan has aptly shown, what differentiates the philosophical protreptic 
from other types of protreptic writings (for example, medical protreptics!5), is that there is no 
clear separation between the activity towards which the protreptic aims to steer the reader and 
the means by which this choice is incited. Here, we may think of the line of reasoning attrib- 
uted to Aristotle whereby if one must philosophize, then one must philosophize; and if one 
must not philosophize, one must philosophize (to demonstrate the point). In any case, then, 
one must philosophize! In other words, there is no radical distinction between the form of the 
exhortation to philosophize and the nature of the activity towards which this text ‘turns’ the 
reader. Likewise, the sophia which Socrates extols in the Euthydemus’ protreptic passages is 
clearly not an activity which is fundamentally different from the argumentation displayed by 
Socrates to bring about the intended ‘conversion’. And, the same holds for the Socratic dia- 


1l See Van der Meeren (2002), 621. 

12 Van der Meeren (2002), 616. 

13 Van der Meeren (2002), 598 sq. Philo de Larissa’s text is found in Stobée, Anthology II 7,2, p. 
39.20-41.25 Wachsmuth. 

14 See Xenophon’s Memorabilia, I, 1V, 1, Marchant (1923); Clitophon, 410b-e. 

15 Consider Galien’s Exhortation a la médecine, Boudon (2000). 
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logues: though they may be considered incomplete (due to their aporetic and purgative na- 
ture), does the object of their exhortation radically differ from the reasoning activity they 
bring into play? There seems to be, as Jordan puts it, “a constant confusion between a protrep- 
tic and the corpus it is meant to introduce.””!6 

This being said, even if we accept that there is a lack of heterogeneity between philoso- 
phical protreptics and the object of their exhortations, it remains true that these texts aim at 
“turning” the soul in a certain direction and, in doing so, point to accomplishments external to 
the discourse. On Van der Meeren’s view, these ulterior accomplishments are either of a 
practical or doctrinal order.!7 If we take this referral to something beyond the text as inviting 
the interlocutor (or reader) to take concrete steps towards choosing a way of life, then the 
Philebus meets this criterion. And if, instead, we choose to take the referral as indicating 
incompleteness of doctrine, it seems that this criterion is met by the Philebus once again. 
Indeed, from a theoretical point of view, Socrates’ explanations in the Philebus are nowhere 
near being perfectly complete and autonomous; they rest on certain postulates for which there 
are no thoroughgoing explanations. Consider, for example, the cosmological doctrine by 
which an intelligent directional agent is held responsible for the order and regularity of astral 
revolutions. As Taylor highlights, at this crucial point of the argument, Socrates’ conclusions 
are grounded in the natural theology later presented in Book X of the Laws.!8 Furthermore, as 
Davidson rightly points out, the Philebus does not address questions pertaining to what makes 
an order good — as, evidently, not every organized way of ‘being one’ is good.!° In fact, many 
key steps in Socrates’ argument are in want of a more complete and rigorous demonstration. 
Thus, the Philebus is in no way a treatise that is absolutely complete and autonomous. More- 
over, the Philebus’ textual limits do not coincide with the beginning and end of Protarchus 
and Socrates’ discussion; we have no idea as to how it started up or concludes. This may 
equally be a way in which Plato reminds us that philosophy is an activity to which there is no 
end: it is, as Benardete puts it, “unlimited”.2° In fact, this trait, equally evoked by Protarchus 
when he highlights the necessity of walking the same path over and over to reach real com- 
prehension?!, brings to light another typical aspect of philosophical protreptics. In no way is 


16 Jordan (1986), 332 

'7 My translation, “...the protreptic is in want of a follow-up, whether it consists of acts or of doc- 
trines,” Van der Meeren (2002), 604. Jordan, for his part, insists on a practical outcome: “The end of the 
protreptic is to point beyond itself towards an enactment,” Jordan (1986), 322. 

'8 According to Taylor, Plato appeals to the authority of the wise: “As in the natural theology of 
Laws X, which is really presupposed throughout the passage, Plato takes it as evident that if there is 
structural plan or design in the world, there is also design in the sense of conscious intelligent purpose,” 
Taylor (1972), 42. 

19 «What the method entirely fails to do is to provide criteria for telling when a mixture is a good 
one. Sometimes Socrates talks as if every true mixture is a good one and every limit a principle that 
produces a mixture. But this is no help, for we want to know how to tell a limit from some other ar- 
rangement of parts; how to tell a mixture from a mere grab-bag of ingredients,” Davidson (1990), 13. 

20 “We are forced to wonder, then, whether the unbounded Philebus does not represent something 
essential about philosophy, that it is an activity that cannot have a beginning or an end of a strictly 
determined kind, even though the philosopher always begins somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
true beginning of philosophy and ends almost every question somewhat short of the answer he has set 
out to find,” Benardete (1993), 88. 

21 24e. We find the same insistence on the necessity of repetition in the Phaedo 72e, 77e and in the 
Meno, 85c9-d1. 
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the “conversion” spurred by the philosophical protreptic a single, limited, and definitive 
event. This life choice must constantly be reaffirmed, remade.?2 

This brings us to an even trickier problem. Granting it the status of a philosophical 
protreptic seems to imply that the Philebus aims to incite its readers to adopt philosophy as a 
way of life. But, isn't this theme absent from the Philebus? This third objection certainly has 
the most serious implications for interpreting the dialogue as a whole. 


3) Philosophy, far from being presented as a desirable way of life, is absent from the Philebus 
as a topic of discussion 


If we accept that the purpose of philosophical protreptics is to provoke the choice of phi- 
losophy as a way of life, we can see why the Philebus has not been associated to this genre. 
Indeed, philosophy as such is not explicitly mentioned in the text, in any case, it is not pre- 
sented as the particular way of life to which all should subscribe. In contrast to the Euthyde- 
mus and Aristotle's Protrepticus, there is no philosophetéon, no “one ought to philosophize,” 
in the Philebus.”? In fact, this seemingly new idea according to which the good and happy life 
is a mixed life even seems to imply a rejection of the Platonic conception of the philosopher 
as an ‘erotic’ being so fully engrossed in the object of his desire that he neglects the other 
aspects of human life. In the Apology, the Gorgias, the Phaedo, and the Republic, for exam- 
ple, the philosopher is portrayed more as someone falling prey to an obsession than as a sen- 
sible person who cares about being able to find his way home and about making a well- 
balanced mixture of his life. Moreover, in these dialogues, philosophy as a way of life seems 
to concern only a very small number of individuals, not each and every human being.*4 But in 
the Philebus, the life which is good, the life that mixes intelligence and pleasure, is presented 
as being able to bring happiness to al/ men.” If its aim is not to turn one and all towards a 
philosophical life, why construe the Philebus as a philosophical protreptic? The simplest way 
to solve this problem would be to adopt the distinction Slings draws between the broad and 
narrow senses of philosophical protreptic and to place the Philebus in the former category: 


... philosophical protreptic in the wider sense includes all texts written by philosophers or in- 
spired by philosophy which aim at a change of conduct in the readers or characters of these 
texts (usually in the field of ethics); philosophical protreptic in the stricter sense denotes the 
texts which incite to the study of philosophy.”° 


22 “It is trivially true that a protreptic points beyond itself. That is its function —to serve as an in- 
ducement towards the pursuit of wisdom. The curiosity is that the protreptic never seems to end. The 
choice to be made is not a choice that can be made once and for all. The philosophic end seems to be 
indefinitely postponed,” Jordan (1986), 332. This offers a corrective to the description of Ancient phi- 
losophy as the choice of a way of life based on the model of religious conversion, as presented by Pierre 
Hadot. 

23 Euthydemus 275a6, 278d1-2, 282d1: anagkaion einai philosophein;, Aristotle, Protrepticus, 
B110: é philosophetéon otin é chairein eipotisi téi zén apitéon entetiten [...], Diiring (1961). 

24 This is particularly evident in the Republic where the true philosopher is presented as “‘a rare 
plant” (491b) and where it is repeatedly pointed out that it is impossible “for the masses to be philoso- 
phers” (494a). A similar idea can equally be found in the Philebus when it is said that the pure pleasures 
of knowledge “rather than belonging to most men, ... are, on the contrary, possessed by a very small 
number,” 52b. 

25 See 11b, 11d, 22b. 

26 Slings (1981), 70-71. 
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If we accept this distinction, the claim that the Philebus belongs to the protreptic genre in 
the broad sense would generate little opposition. However, in what follows I will attempt to 
show that the Philebus equally belongs to it in a more precise sense. I will thus attempt to 
bring to light the role that philosophy in its strict sense plays in the protreptic effect at which 
the Philebus aims, a task both more difficult and delicate. Here, it is necessary to clarify some 
preliminary points. 


The philosopher as an expert advisor with respect to ways of life 


1) Protreptics present philosophy as a means, not as an end 


First, we should recall that the protreptic — in its explicit form?” — does not present phi- 
losophy as an end, but rather as a means. The goal of the protreptic is not to create a desire, 
but hinging on a pre-existing desire which is presumed to be universal (namely the desire for 
happiness), it aims rather to persuade that philosophy — or, more generally, the pursuit of 
intellectual activities — is the means by which this desire can be fulfilled.28 Consider the 
Euthydemus, a dialogue in which Socrates presents his vision of the /ogos protreptikos. In this 
text, Socrates presents phronesis and sophia as the means by which all else is used correctly 
such that the supposed ‘goods’ truly thus become so, consequently bringing happiness (280b- 
281e). In this respect, in no way does the Philebus differ from the Euthydemus. Indeed, the 
Philebus presents intelligence, phronesis, as the cause responsible for the good mixture con- 
stituting a happy life. Thus, here too, phronesis represents not an end in itself but the way to 
obtain what we desire, happiness and the good. But is the intelligence at issue here of a dis- 
tinctively philosophical or merely of a practical nature that one and all could exercise? 
Though he never explicitly refers to it as such, there are good reasons to believe that philoso- 
phy — the exercise of dialectical intelligence that Socrates puts to work in the Philebus — is 
what he has in mind when he presents phronesis as the “cause” of the mixture constituting the 
good life for all human beings. Does this mean that Socrates is suggesting that all should 
devote themselves to philosophical life and practice dialectic to be happy? Is the Philebus an 
exhortation to adopt philosophy in this sense? 


2) The distinction between intelligence as a component and as the cause of the good life 


Here, another distinction is in order. Although the Philebus starts with the query of 
knowing if the good life which can provide ewdaimonia is to be sought through pleasure or 
through intelligence, this question is quickly settled: it depends neither on intelligence nor on 
pleasure alone, but on a certain mixture of the two (22a). This first question is replaced by 
another which becomes the central subject of the discussion: which principle — intelligence or 
pleasure — is the origin of this mixed life corresponding to the good??° It is thus appropriate to 


27 Slings suggests that the explicit protreptic (where the protreptic goal is thematized) be distin- 
guished from the implicit protreptic (where it is not). The Euthydemus is a good example of the first 
genre, the aporetic dialogues, of the second, Slings (1981), 71-72. 

28“. the protreptic does not seek so much to arouse a desire as to connect an admitted desire with 
its object. Thus [...] the aim of a protreptic is to produce a choice, an action [...] Because its hinge is 
desire, the argument relies [...] on showing that access to the desired objects is provided only by a 
master-good, by wisdom. Indeed, the whole argument, from beginning to end, plays upon the given 
question, how to get what one wants,” Jordan (1986), 320. 

29 See 22d. 
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distinguish intelligence and its kin (reflection, memory, correct opinion, 11b) as components 
of the good life (as an occupation or activity, to put it differently) from intelligence as the 
cause of the good life (as its determining or guiding principle).*° So, if Socrates does not 
suggest that intelligence, as the practice of philosophy, should be the main component of 
everyone's life (a life devoted to practicing an art, for example, meets the general requirement 
of a mixed life predominated by intellectual elements), dialectical intelligence nevertheless 
still seems to be the cause of this good life as a principle that determines the composition of 
the mix and as guiding principle. It is thus possible that philosophical intelligence will act as 
the cause of happiness and the good life for all without however being practiced by all. All 
that matters is that every life corresponds to the mix prescribed by the philosopher- 
dialectician. As the principle determining and organizing the good life, dialectical intelligence 
needs not be directly practiced by each and all and does not need to become a universally- 
shared way of life. It can produce its beneficial effects by indirect action as already suggested 
by Plato in Book IX of the Republic.3! It is therefore plausible that there is an implicit politi- 
cal dimension to the Philebus. In fact, since Socrates notes early on in the Philebus that the 
dialogue's central question concerns the disposition (exis) and state (diathesis) of the soul 
allowing us to attain happiness (11d), as modern readers, we are quick to conclude that the 
dialogue concerns the good life as a matter of a strictly individual choice and has no political 
import.** But in no way are we bound to such an interpretation.*? Though it is never explicitly 
mentioned in the Philebus, the idea of philosophy as the cause of the good life is quite present 
in the text. And, as is the case with his political works, although it is not an activity to which 
everyone ought to devote their lives, Plato here conceives of philosophy as the principle 
allowing everyone to attain happiness. If this reading is correct, the Philebus may be read not 
only as a philosophical protreptic in the broad sense, but in a more specific sense as well. The 
precise meaning of this hypothesis must be clarified. To do so, I now turn to the Republic. 


3) Proleptic allusion to the Philebus in Book X of the Republic 


At the very end of the Republic we find a proleptic allusion to the Philebus that, it seems 
to me, helps us better grasp the exact sense in which the Philebus aims to ‘turn’ its readers 
towards philosophy. At 618c-619a, when recapitulating the conclusions one ought to draw 


30 Russell associates these two aspects to two different conceptions of happiness: “The view that 
happiness depends on the ‘ingredients’ added into one’s life I shall call the additive conception of happi- 
ness; and the view that happiness depends on the intelligent agency that gives one’s life the direction it 
needs to be healthy and flourishing, I shall call the directive conception of happiness,” Russell (2005), 
17. This distinction is useful even though the Socratic conception of happiness in the Philebus does not 
dissociate between these two aspects. 

31. | it is better for everyone to be ruled by a divine and wise ruler—preferably one that is his own 
and that he has inside himself; otherwise one imposed on him from the outside, so that we may all be as 
alike and as friendly as possible, because we are all captained by the same thing,” Republic IX, 590d-e. 

32 Thus, according to Hackforth, one notable characteristic of the Philebus is “the complete absence 
of political reference. Socrates and his interlocutors discuss the good of man as individual, not as mem- 
ber of a community,” Hackforth (1958), 6. 

33 Here, it is interesting to note the confusion between happiness at the individual and political lev- 
els found in the Euthydemus. Although Socrates’ first protreptic speech seems to concern the individual, 
the second hinges rather on the existence of a basiliké techné in a political context. This transition, which 
probably did not at all appear abrupt to the Ancients, can seem difficult to comprehend from our perspec- 
tive in so far as, for us, happiness has become a strictly individual matter. 
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from the Myth of Er, Socrates emphasizes the importance of everyone’s crucial responsibility 
regarding life choices. This responsibility, he explains, is to 


... take care above else to be a seeker and student of that subject which will enable him to 
learn and discover who will give him the ability and the knowledge to distinguish a good life 
from a bad, so that he will always in any circumstance choose the better one from among 
those that are possible. He will calculate, Socrates continues, the effect of all the things we 
have mentioned just now, both jointly and severally, on the virtue of a life, so as to know what 
the good and bad effects of beauty are when it is mixed with wealth or poverty and this or that 
state of the soul; what the effects are of high and low birth, private lives and ruling offices, 
physical strength and weaknesses, ease and difficulties in learning, and all the things that are 
either naturally part of the soul or can be acquired by it, when they are mixed with one an- 
other. On the basis of all that, he will be able, by considering the nature of the soul, to reason 
out which life is better and which is worse and choose accordingly*4. 


The correspondence between this description and the theme of the Phi/ebus is striking. In 
the latter, Socrates explains that, when it comes to choosing the good life, one's first responsi- 
bility is not to deliberate alone, in isolation; instead, one ought to seek out the individual most 
apt at dealing with such matters. Is the Philebus not a brilliant demonstration of Socrates’ 
competence? And does it not thus provide a clear answer to the question of who has expertise 
regarding choosing a way of life? 

This proleptic link between the end of the Republic and the theme of the Philebus, it 
seems to me, allows us to better grasp the aim of the latter dialogue. In the Philebus, Plato 
unmistakably shows that the philosopher (namely, Socrates) is the adviser par excellence with 
respect to matters of the good life and happiness. Everyone should make their life choices in 
light of the philosopher’s advice. Further, the only truly explicit reference made to philosophy 
in the Philebus seems to confirm this interpretation. Indeed, at the very end the dialogue, 
Socrates points out that, rather than basing one's conception of the good and happy life on 
animal existence, it is advisable to follow the /ogoi of the “philosophical muse” (67b). If we 
consider the philosophical protreptic in the narrow sense as defined by Slings, the protreptic 
aim of the Philebus thus does not consist in inciting the totality of men to adopt a philosophi- 
cal way of life, but rather in turning them towards the philosopher as an expert advisor in 
matters pertaining to the components of a good and happy life. In other words, the Philebus is 
a philosophical protreptic in that it invites men to choose a way of life — a mixed life gov- 
erned by a certain order — as determined by the philosopher's intelligence. Its goal is to turn 
(trepein) men towards the philosopher as a life guide and as an expert concerning happiness. 

This hermeneutical perspective seems to suggest that the Philebus’ intended protreptic ef- 
fect is akin to that of sophistic epideixis. By offering a demonstration of philosophical exper- 
tise, Plato would be aiming to attract a ‘clientele’ to the Academy and to increase his political 
influence. We would thus be dealing with, as Gaiser puts it, a case of Werberede.3> However, 
even though the possibility of such an objective cannot be denied, the cosmological founda- 
tion of the argument presented in the Philebus suggests that Plato's ambitions are much 
greater than this. This point merits further development, but, in closing, I'll limit myself to the 
observation that what makes the Philebus particular, as a Jogos protreptikos, is that Socrates’ 
exhortation with respect to intelligence is closely related to what Rémi Brague refers to as a 
“wisdom of the world.” Indeed, the intelligence to which the Philebus refers — intelligence as 


34 Republic, 618c-e (translation by G.M.A Grube, rev. by C.D.C Reeve). 
35 On the possible link between the sophistic Werberede and Socratic dialogue see Gaiser (1959), 
33-105. 
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the cause of the mixture whose beauty, proportion, and truth (65a) are indicative of its good- 
ness — is not strictly a human possession. It is an intelligence revealing its presence at the 
cosmic level (28c-30d), acting as a model for human conduct. Turned towards the order 
manifest in the revolution of heavenly bodies, the philosopher is the intermediary towards 
whom all other men ought to turn themselves in an effort to make a kosmos of their lives, in 
harmony with the world order. The typically Platonic philosophical protreptic — which we 
could consider a cosmic protreptic — is thus particular in that it turns those who are capable 
towards philosophy and attempts to steer all other men towards the philosopher as expert in 
the art of the good life. If my reading is sound, the Philebus as a protreptic thus includes a 
cosmo-political dimension that reaches far beyond the issue of the way of life as a strictly 
individual choice. 
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Introduction 


Les nombreux commentateurs du Philébe expriment des avis divergents quand ils discu- 
tent de la troisiéme proposition concernant la meilleure vie possible qu’acceptent de commun 
accord, peu aprés le début de leur dialogue, Socrate et Protarque, celle de la « vie mixte », 
composée de sdphrosyné et d’hédoné (20 b 6-22 b 9). Certains considérent cette préférence 
comme une déviation de Platon de sa définition habituelle de la « vie bonne » fondée sur la 
contemplation de l’Idée du Bien par l’intellect!, D’autres n’y voient pas de véritable 
« changement » de Platon, et avancent diverses raisons de cette apparente différence par 
rapport a des conceptions présentes dans d’autres dialogues”. 

Pour quelques-uns Socrate fait une « concession » pour arriver 4 cet accord sur la « vie 
mixte »3, Plusieurs ont cependant signalé que la position soutenue par le philosophe depuis le 
début n’est pas celle des « esprits fins », qui se présente comme contre-partie a |’hédonisme 
extrémiste de Philébe*. Pour Gadamer, c’est parce que Socrate et Protarque sont respective- 
ment des représentants de |’ « intellectualisme » et de I’ « hédonisme » dans une forme plus 
modérée, qu’ils arrivent a avoir un véritable dialogue, en cherchant ensemble la vérité sur le 
sujet de la meilleure vie humaine*. Ce dialogue, ou s’entremélent le /ogos et la praxis est, 
d’aprés lui, une image de la « dialectique inhérente a la vie humaine en elle-méme »°. 

Or tous ces chercheurs voient dans cette « vie mixte » une vie qui serait la plus appro- 
priée pour |’étre humain moyen, placée entre celle des quelques animaux marins inconscients 


! Voir, par exemple, Gould (1955), 217-225 ; Schuhl (1968), 4. 

2 Voir, par exemple, Taylor (1956), 13-14, 26-27; Diés (1959), LXXVII-LXXX ; Hackforth 
(1972), 7-10 ; D. Frede (1993), Ixi-Ixiii et Ixx. 

3 Voir Benardete (1993), 94-95 ; D. Frede (1993), xvii et xxxii ; D. Frede (1996), 213-248, ot est 
mis en exergue l’aspect éducatif de la présence de Socrate. Szlezak (2004), 210-217, pense aussi que 
Socrate mene le dialogue comme un maitre face a des éleves. 

4 Voir, par exemple, Taylor (1956), 14-25 ; Hackforth (1972), 12 ; D. Frede (1993), xvii. 

5 Voir Gadamer (1994a), 163-165, 175-177 et 197. Rowe (1999), 9-25, soutient également 
Vauthenticité de l’entreprise dialectique commune de Socrate et de Protarque, contre |’interprétation de 
D. Frede (1993). 

© Gadamer (1994b), 107. 
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de leurs plaisirs corporels et la vie des dieux (pour certains, la vie philosophique aussi). Cette 
derniére serait une vie d’intelligence pure, sans plaisir et sans peine’. 

Dans notre communication nous avons l’intention de démontrer d’abord, en nous ap- 
puyant sur le texte du Phiébe, que les deux vies opposées qui sont écartées par les deux inter- 
locuteurs de commun accord ne sont que des simples suppositions de Socrate. Celui-ci désire, 
en fait, prouver l’absurdité et l’impossibilité d’une existence réelle de ces positions extrémes, 
pour n’importe quel étre vivant pourvu de conscience. Dés lors, nous pensons que la « vie 
mixte » n’est pas une «concession» que ferait Platon a la grande majorité des non- 
philosophes, ni un « moyen terme » entre les deux extrémités de l’échelle des étres vivants, 
mais /’unique possibilité réelle dune « vie excellente » et ce non seulement pour tous les 
hommes, mais aussi pour les dieux, c’est-a-dire des deux espéces d’étres vivants dotés 
d intellect. 

De surcroit, comme nous tenterons de prouver en deuxieme lieu, cette position n’a rien 
d’extraordinaire pour la pensée platonicienne, car elle apparait également dans plusieurs 
autres dialogues. 


I. La « vie mixte » du Philébe, la seule « vie excellente » pour tout étre doté d’intellect 


Dans le Phélébe, a partir du 20 b 6 les interlocuteurs décident d’examiner le plaisir et la 
sagesse par rapport a la « vie en accord avec le bien », qui serait une « troisieme réponse » a 
la question de la vie la meilleure. Socrate souligne alors que si quelqu’un ne jouissait pas de 
Vintellect (nous), de la mémoire (mnéme), de la science (epistémé) et de I’ opinion vraie (doxa 
aléthés), s’il se trouvait « vide de toute phronésis », la premiére conséquence en serait qu’il 
ne serait pas conscient de son propre plaisir. Il vivrait alors « non pas une vie d’homme, mais 
de quelque mollusque ou de tout étre marin animé possédant un corps enfermé dans un co- 
quillage ». Protarque reste sans voix devant une telle perspective de vie de plaisir enti¢rement 
dépourvue d’intelligence (21 b 6-d 5). Or, comme seul a notre connaissance H.G. Gadamer 
la remarqué aussi jusqu’ici, cette option est en réalité impossible’. Méme Philébe ne nie pas 
la conscience de son plaisir et, en fait, aucun animal en possession des facultés de conscience 
et de mémoire élémentaires ne peut en faire abstraction. 

La deuxiéme option « extremiste » d’une vie de sagesse, de science, de mémoire etc. qui 
ne contiendrait aucune sorte de plaisir, évoquée dans la suite, est écartée avec facilité par le 
jeune interlocuteur du philosophe, qui soutient un hédonisme modéré (21 d 9-e 4). Aucune 
des deux « espéces de vies » n’est finalement considérée par Protarque comme «suffisante, ni 
préférable pour aucun homme ou animal » (foin duoin d’ oudeteros hikanos oude hairetos 
oute anthrépon oute zdién oudeni) et sont par conséquence abandonnées toutes les deux en 
faveur d’une « vie mixte » de plaisir et de sagesse (22 a 1-b 2). 

Le deuxiéme genre de vie constituerait cependant, d’aprés la majorité des commenta- 
teurs, comme nous l’avons déja signalé, « la vie des dieux » ou la « vie philosophique » 
idéale, consacrée uniquement a |’ activité intellectuelle et loin de toute sensation de plaisir ou 
de peine. 


7 Voir, a titre indicatif, Taylor (1956), 27-28 ; Diés (1959), LII, CV-CIX ; Benardete (1993), 93 ; D. 
Frede, (1993), Ixii, Ixvi-lxvii ; Lefebvre (1999), 77-79. Dixsaut (1999), 36, pense que le deuxiéme genre 
de vie, défendu par Socrate, est « la vie insensible des dieux qui nous est, a nous hommes inaccessible... ; 
mais elle est aussi celle de nous autres, philosophes, vie que nous ne vivons que lorsque nous pensons et 
désirons ce qui mérite de l’étre, 4 savoir l’intelligible ». 

8 Gadamer (1994a), 195 : « a prendre cette hypothése au sérieux, on s’apergoit bientét qu’une telle 
existence est en soi impossible ». 
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Nous croyons, pour notre part, qu'il s’agit d’un exemple aussi absurde que celui du 
« premier genre » présenté par Socrate. I] est vrai qu’au passage 33 b 8-11, l’idée d’une vie 
des dieux uniquement faite de sagesse mais étrangére a tout plaisir ou peine parait aux inter- 
locuteurs comme une éventualité vraisemblable (eikos). Néanmoins, n’est-il pas étonnant que 
celle-ci n’est toujours pas retenue dans la suite comme la vie la meilleure ? Cet argument 
pourrait, d’aprés Socrate, étre pris en considération seulement comme une maniére de voir les 
choses qui soutiendrait la place privilégiée de la sagesse dans une « deuxieme meilleure » 
mode de vie. En fait, si Socrate et Protarque trouvent que ce serait « laid » ou « inapproprié » 
(aschémon ) de penser que les dieux « sont joyeux » (Aairein) ou le contraire, nous pensons 
qu’ils condamnent plutot l’idée des divinités en proie d’émotions démesurées, qui déstabilise- 
raient le bel équilibre d’une ame excellente. C’ est une position concernant les dieux, les héros 
et autres modéles de comportement éthique, développée par Socrate dans la République, I, 
387 d 1 sq., parmi les autres critiques que le philosophe adresse a l’image « fausse » des étres 
divins, avancée par la mythologie traditionnelle. Dans le Philébe, il s’agirait plutot d’un point 
qui préconise le rapport décisif établi plus tard entre, d’une part, les trois aspects sous lesquels 
se manifeste le bien (la beauté, la mesure et la vérité) et, d’autre part, les plaisirs « purs » et 
donc acceptables. 

Dés lors, c’est finalement au passage 51 e 7-52 b 5, que l’impossibilité de l’existence 
méme d’une « vie de sagesse sans plaisir » est dévoilée, quand les plaisirs liés aux connais- 
sances (tas peri ta mathémata hédonas) — accessibles 4 un nombre restreint de gens, comme 
les interlocuteurs doivent admettre — sont classés parmi les plaisirs les plus purs, appelés 
aussi « divins » (theion genos hédonén), qui sont les plaisirs du corps et de |’4me acceptés par 
excellence dans le mélange de la vie la meilleure. Hackforth a bien vu que ce genre le plus 
élevé du plaisir transcende |’antithése apparente entre hédoné et phronésis®. 

Comme suite a ces considérations, nous pensons qu’on peut affirmer ici que la « vie 
mixte » du Philébe n’est pas une « concession » que ferait Platon a la grande majorité des 
non-philosophes, ni un « moyen terme » entre les deux extrémités de |’échelle des étres vi- 
vants, mais / unique possibilité réelle d'une « vie excellente » et ce non seulement pour tous 
les hommes, mais aussi pour les dieux, qui sont toujours présentés comme des modeéles a 
suivre par le philosophe. 

Car les dieux chez Platon, malgré leur « purification » de tout élément irrationnel et im- 
moral des croyances courantes et de la mythologie véhiculée par les poétes, ne se trouvent a 
aucun passage des nombreux dialogues ow il est question d’eux, dépourvus de corporéité ou 
d’émotions et donc ne peuvent pas se trouver insensibles a toute forme de plaisir. Seulement, 
comme ils sont les étres vivants les plus parfaits du kosmos, d’aprés le philosophe (autant 
quant a leur 4me que quant a leur corps, visible ou invisible), leurs pensées, leurs émotions ou 
leurs sensations ne peuvent que se distinguer également par une qualité excellente — c’est 
justement l’excellence de l’intellect divin, en opposition avec le nous de Socrate, qui est 
rappelée, a notre avis, dans le passage 22 c 1-6. 

Nous ne mentionnerons, a titre d’exemple, qu’une référence représentative a ce qu’on 
pourrait appeler « le plaisir des dieux » . Dans le mythe de Phédre qui décrit le cortége divin 
vers la « pleine » supra-céleste « de la Vérité », les « chars » des dieux et des 4mes humaines 
contemplent justement les Idées (comme la sagesse ou la science). Cette activité est la plus 
vitale de l’intellect (divin et humain) : elle le nourrit et procure la béatitude la plus parfaite a 
tous ceux qui veulent et peuvent l’exercer!®. 


9 Voir aussi Hackforth (1972), 15, n. 1 : « Plato is well aware that the highest kind of pleasure tran- 
scends the antithesis, and the pleasures of learning will be explicitly recognised at 52 A ». 
10 Voir Platon, Phédre, 247 a 4-7. 
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C’est ainsi que les dieux, pour lesquels tout ce voyage se fait sans entraves, jouissent ré- 
gulierement du bonheur supréme que procure la contemplation du vrai. L’ excellence de la vie 
des dieux, leur ewdaimonia par définition parfaite!!, c’est ce a quoi le philosophe cherche a 
s’approcher grace a sa propre homoidsis thedi. Toutefois, méme dans ce cas, ol! les Ames 
humaines ne sont pas encore incarnées dans un corps — ou quand elles ont « regagné » leurs 
ailes apres la série des réincarnations nécessaires —, celles-ci comportent des parties non- 
rationnelles, dont une particuli¢rement attachée a la matiére, qui engendrent des émotions. De 
méme, les « chars » des dieux, parfaitement conduits par le nous divin, sont tirés par un thy- 
moeideés et un epithymétikon, tous les deux excellents — c’est la que réside leur différence 
essentielle. Qui plus est, la contemplation des Idées ne peut étre qu’une activité privilégiée et 
périodique, mais non unique et continue, méme pour les divinités platoniciennes, qui sont 
occupées le reste du temps a appliquer leur connaissance du Bien dans la vie de tous les jours, 
pour I’ éternité, sur l’ensemble du kosmos!?. 

Le passage 63 d 1-64 a 6, a la fin du Philébe, montre que la « vie mixte » s’accorde en 
réalité avec la these initiale de Socrate sur la prééminence — et non |’exclusivité — de 
intellect et de la pensée en tant que biens constitutifs de la « vie excellente », qui va de pair 
avec la présence incontournable des plaisirs « vrais » (alétheis), les plus « purs » (katharas), 
les plus « sains » et les plus « tempérés » (tas meth’ygeias kai tou séfrénein), qui suivent 
Vexercice de l’ensemble de la vertu « comme des suivants d’une divinité » (kai sumpasés 
aretés hoposai kathaper theou opadoi gignomenai autéi sunakolouthousi pantéi). Ces plaisirs 
peuvent étre considérés comme « presque parentes » du nous et de la phronésis (shedon 
oikeias hemin) et ne s’opposent pas a leur « gouvernement » (arché), qui seul peut, d’aprés 
Platon, garantir la vie la meilleure ou l’eudaimonia tant recherchée. 


II. La « vie mixte » du Philébe semblable a la « vie excellente » des dieux et des hommes 
dans d’autres dialogues 


Dans la deuxieme partie de notre exposé, nous tenterons de montrer que quand Platon se 
référe a la « vie excellente» dans des dialogues divers, il ne s’écarte pas de cette position 
éthique fondamentale selon laquelle la vie des hommes devient a la fois digne d’étre vécue et 
vraiment agréable dans la mesure ou, a l’instar de celle des dieux, elle arrive a étre ordonnée 
par l’intellect en accord avec |’Idée du Bien, c’est-a-dire quand elle applique dans |’acte 
l’ensemble des vertus, qui lui conférent sa véritable excellence. Le Philébe énumere les mani- 
festations du Bien les plus aisément perceptibles comme des points de repére concrets pour 
notre jugement concernant la qualité d’une vie, mais elle est loin d’étre la seule oeuvre de 
Platon contenant ce genre de références. Ce fait affaiblit considérablement, a notre avis, 
Vinterprétation de Gadamer selon laquelle Platon n’a pas abandonné dans le Philébe ’Idée du 
Bien de la République, mais dans ce dialogue il s’agit du bien « dans l’ordre de l’humain », 
qui « apparait immédiatement » en lui-méme dans le monde sensible!3. 

Dans le Théététe (175 e 6 sq.) Socrate fait Péloge de la « vie des dieux et des hommes 
bienheureux » ; homme doit ressembler a la divinité en devenant juste et pieux avec sagesse 
(dikaion kai hosion meta phronéseés genesthai) et en se détachant autant que possible du mal, 


1 L?eudaimonia est un attribut naturel et incontournable de la divinité, d’aprés les croyances hellé- 
niques courantes (voir, par exemple, Banquet, 195 a 5 : pant6n theén eudaimonon onton). 

!2 Voir, par exemple : Timée, 41 c 6-d 3. 

13 Gadamer (1994b), 93-109. Le méme auteur (Gadamer (1994a), 322-323), avance que « le bien tel 
qu’il est accessible a l"homme doit donc nécessairement étre un avatar, une modification du Bien pro- 
prement dit ». Nous n’adhérons pas a ce dernier point, propre a |’interprétation phénoménologique et 
opposé aux conceptions platoniciennes. Szlezak (2004), 216-217, n. 52, est aussi de cet avis. 
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qui est propre a la nature mortelle de ce monde. Le philosophe s’oppose aux opinions de la 
multitude des gens, citées auparavant, qui voient la vie la meilleure dans la jouissance in- 
conditionnelle du pouvoir politique absolu et des plaisirs matériels que celui-ci peut arbitrai- 
rement procurer. En revanche, il soutient que « la sagesse et la vertu véritable » est la com- 
prehension de la justice en tant que caractéristique primordiale de la divinité et de homme de 
bien. Ce savoir guidera les hommes qui le possédent sur la bonne voie a suivre pendant la vie 
terrestre et méme dans |’au-dela. 

Dans le Gorgias (493 c 5-d 3), Socrate tentera de persuader Calliclés que, contrairement 
a ce que celui-ci prétend, «les hommes mesurés sont plus heureux que ceux attachés aux 
plaisirs de maniére désordonnée» (eudaimonesterous einai tous kosmious tén akolaston) et 
qu’il faut préférer une vie qui se satisfait de ce qu’elle a plutét que de courir toujours derriére 
de nouvelles acquisitions de plaisir, comme si la vie était un «pot troué». 

En fait, Calliclés fait écho aux positions exprimées auparavant par Polos le rhéteur: que 
les hommes qui arrivent au pouvoir absolu sont bienheureux car ils peuvent accomplir tous 
leurs désirs impunément, méme si cela implique une série d’injustices. Socrate insiste, par 
contre, que c’est surtout les qualités traditionnelles de la kalokagathia, la beauté et 
Vexcellence intérieure et extérieure, qui jouent le rdle de véritables critéres du bonheur. II 
ajoute que celles-ci sont le fruit d’une bonne éducation, d’une connaissance vraie, et donc ne 
sont pas présentes d’ office seulement chez les «membres des grandes familles», selon l’idéal 
aristocratique (470 d 1-e 11). 

La totalité de son raisonnement, Socrate l’expose en concluant dans le passage qui suit 
(507 a I-c 7): la condition incontournable de l’ewdaimonia est donc la sagesse (séphrosyné), 
qui méne a toutes les vertus: la justice, la piété, le courage, la tempérance. En possédant les 
vertus l’homme excellent sait et peut agir de la maniére la plus appropriée en toute circons- 
tance, ce qui lui procure une vie heureuse. Enfin, les personnes vertueuses sont «aimées des 
dieux et des autres hommes» (507 c 8-e 7). 

Dans la République (1, 344 b 1-c 8), Thrasymaque exprime a son tour les mémes posi- 
tions que celles de Pélos concernant |’eudaimonia du tyran injuste, en défendant «le droit du 
plus fort» qui impose a tous son bon plaisir. Socrate réfutera rigoureusement cette thése, en 
insistant, pour encore une fois, que «les dieux sont justes et donc ils n’aiment que les hommes 
justes», qui «sont plus sages, meilleurs et plus capables d’agir » en coopération que les hom- 
mes injustes. Examiner a fond si homme juste ou l’injuste est le plus heureux n’est pas une 
question légére, car il s’agit bien «de quelle maniére il faut vivre» (hontina tropon chré zén) 
(I, 352 a 10-d 6). Nous ne ferons ici que mentionner seulement le rapport étroit que l’on 
connait entre la notion de la justice et celle de la mesure. 

Plus loin dans le méme dialogue (V, 466 a 3-c 3), Socrate déclare que le premier souci de 
Vorganisateur d’une cité doit étre l’eudaimonia de \’ensemble. L’éducation et le mode de vie 
des gardiens de la Kallipolis — les citoyens chargés des taches du gouvernement—, sont 
définis par cette priorité. Il est vrai que Platon propose pour eux une vie originale, en commu- 
nauté, dépourvue de toute possession, méme de celle d’une famille habituelle (la pierre angu- 
laire de la vie d’un Grec). Si ce genre d’existence, conforme 4a la justice et a la tempérance, 
parait malheureux aux yeux de la multitude, Socrate soutient qu’il s’agit d’une maniere enfan- 
tine d’envisager |’eudaimonia. Les gouverneurs de la cité idéale se placent aux antipodes du 
tyran «bienheureux» décrit par Polos et par Thrasymaque. Ils ne pourront jamais abuser de 
leur pouvoir. La cité prend, d’ailleurs, soin de les choisir et des éduquer pendant longtemps a 
Vexercice de toutes les vertus, ainsi qu’aux sciences les plus élevées, dont les mathématiques, 
Pastronomie et la dialectique. Autant qu’il est possible, les gardiens réunissent les conditions 
platoniciennes d’un étre excellent et bienheureux. 
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Dans les Lois (II, 660 d 11-661 d 5), les législateurs de la future cité des Magnetes se 
soucient de l’éducation de l’ensemble des citoyens aux mémes vertus capitales. Pour son 
application, ils s’en servent aussi des moyens agréables qui s’adressent a l’émotivité, comme 
les poemes chantés pendant les fétes publiques ou a diverses occasions de la vie privée. Le 
plaisir esthétique et la «force incantatrice» de la poésie se mettent au service du bien de la 
cité, en persuadant les citoyens que « "homme excellent, étant tempérant et juste, est bienheu- 
reux »» (ho men agathos anér séphron 6n kai dikaios eudaimén esti kai makarios) et que les 
biens couramment reconnus comme tels perdent toute leur valeur si la justice manque a leur 
application. Dans la suite (II, 663 a l-e 5), |’ Etranger athénien insistera que, pour l">homme 
juste, le bien (agathon) n’est pas séparé de l’agréable (hédu). Dés lors, le législateur qui 
désire établir dans la cité la vie la meilleure, ne doit jamais distinguer dans son discours 
Vagréable (hédu) du juste (dikaion), du bien (agathon) et du beau (kalon). «La vie heureuse 
est aussi la vie la plus juste» : si tous les membres de la communauté partagent et appliquent 
ce principe, Platon est persuadé que la vie civique se déroulera dans la paix et la coopération 
harmonieuse. 

Dans le méme dialogue (V, 730 c 1-4), nous découvrons encore que la connaissance de la 
vérité vient «en téte» des biens et engendre |’eudaimonia; elle est méme qualifiée comme «le 
bien le plus important de tous ». Il était déja question de la «science qui assure le bonheur» 
dans le Charmide (174 a 10-c 3) : la sagesse (s6phrosyné) s’identifie ici avec la connaissance 
sire du bien et du mal. Dans le Timée (90 b 6-d 7), Platon présente la préoccupation 
d’atteindre la sagesse en saisissant la vérité avec notre nous comme la meilleure maniére de 
«prendre soin» de ce qu’il y a de plus divin en l’homme, et donc de participer a la félicité et a 
la nature divine autant qu’il nous est possible. 


Conclusions 


Nous avons tenté ici une interprétation de quelques passages qui montrent, a notre avis, 
que la seule vie réelle possible pour tout étre pensant de ce monde contient a la fois des plai- 
sirs et des éléments de conscience. Le choix précis des ingrédients appartenant a ces deux 
grandes catégories et l’analogie de la présence de chacun dans _ la vie excellente telle que 
Socrate la présente dans le Philébe expriment en fait des positions qui se retrouvent, sous des 
formes variées, dans plusieurs oeuvres de Platon. 

Car le sujet de la « vie la meilleure », ou de l’eudaimonia parfaite, dont les dieux font par 
définition l’expérience pour |’éternité, est l’objectif le plus important poursuivi par les hom- 
mes pendant leur vie terrestre, autant individuellement que dans le domaine des affaires pu- 
bliques. La philosophie elle-méme vient soutenir les représentants de l’espéce humaine a cet 
effort, grace a la connaissance dialectique du Bien et de ses manifestations qui doivent, 
d’aprés Platon, définir l’ensemble d’une vie excellente et donc bienheureuse pour tout étre 
doté a la fois d’un corps et d’une Ame gouvernée par un nous. 
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Desde la Antigiiedad se conocen las dificultades del Filebo que ultimamente se han su- 
brayado con énfasis (Delcomminette (2006), 23-28). Una consideraci6n incluso superficial de 
la literatura secundaria confirma este aserto. También desde la Antigiiedad se ha considerado 
el placer como su tema central. No obstante, cuando se compara el dialogo con el Sofista 0 el 
Politico se hace evidente que nunca se realiza un intento de definicidn del placer. Sdlo se 
lleva a cabo una clasificacion muy genérica de diferentes placeres. Por otra parte, también el 
intelecto y todo lo relacionado con él, ciencia, conocimiento, etc., ocupan una parte importan- 
te de la obra, de manera que considerarlo un escrito sobre el placer no deja de ser, por lo 
menos, una vision un tanto parcial. 

Asimismo, diferentes intérpretes han visto en él un dialogo ontoldgico 0, al menos, un 
didlogo que daba claves importantes sobre la ontologia platonica (cf Sayre (1983); Hampton 
(1990); Migliori (1998)), aunque una consideracion mas detallada muestra que la relacion con 
la ontologia es mas bien marginal: no se define de manera clara el Bien 0 en qué consiste 0 
puede llegar a consistir, ya que Sécrates evita toda precision al respecto. Lo que eventualmen- 
te pueda concluirse sobre la nocién de Bien es mas bien a través de la via indirecta, por medio 
de una consideracion detenida de las diferentes alusiones. No puede decirse con precision ni 
siquiera a cual de los cuatro géneros mencionados en la digresi6n ontoldgica (23c1-27c2) 
pertenece, una vez excluido lo ilimitado o indeterminado, ,debe ubicarse en el género de la 
causa?, {del mixto?, ¢de lo limitado? A una opcidn clara por cualquiera de estos géneros se 
oponen diferentes pasajes. Si en uno se lo relaciona con la medida, en otro es aproximado al 
intelecto 0 causa 0, incluso, podria llegar a pensarse que pertenece al género intermedio o 
mixto, como la mejor forma de vida. Por otro lado, la teoria de las Ideas sdlo aparece, si 
aparece, de manera indirecta y circunstancial. 

Es habitual considerar al Filebo un didlogo ético en el sentido moderno del término (cf, 
p. ej.. Gosling (1975); Bravo (2003), 221), olvidando que en la Antigtiedad y, especialmente 
para Platon, ética y politica constituian una unidad indisoluble (este olvido es patente en el 
comentario de Frede 2003). En ningtn momento se busca o se da ninguna definicion de la 
virtud o de la vida que lleva a la felicidad. La vida que es mezcla de placeres e intelecto es 
poco tratada y menos definida. No se aclara, por ejemplo, en qué consiste la mezcla, aparte de 
la genérica determinacién de que es una amalgama de Ttéeac y ATLELQOV, aunque en un 
momento Sécrates indica que mezcla incorrecta y sin medida destruye el producto y a si 
misma en primer lugar (64d9-e3). La forma tradicional de abordar el Filebo como un dialogo 
ético en sentido moderno no percibe su relevancia como fundamento de la teoria politica, rele- 
vancia que se ve confirmada por las referencias a su tema central, e. d. la relacion del placer y la 
inteligencia con el Bien, en otros escritos platénicos, en especial en la Republica y las Leyes. 
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No conozco practicamente ningun trabajo que otorgue la importancia que merecen a las vin- 
culaciones del dialogo con el pensamiento politico. La presente exposicion tratara de ilumi- 
nar, precisamente, las implicaciones que tienen las doctrinas del dialogo en la teoria politica 
de Platon. 

La hipotesis que voy a sostener es que la cercania que se ha observado entre el Filebo, el 
Timeo y la Republica permite aclarar la significacion del nomos en el pensamiento politico de 
Platén y que, en realidad, la limitacion del placer es la clave de la legislacion para el fildsofo 
ateniense. Una consideracion del tratamiento del placer en la Republica permite determinar la 
unidad en el planteamiento platonico y aclarar la referencia al nomos como limite en un pasa- 
je central en el que se encuentra la clave del Filebo (26b5-cl). El intelecto humano debe 
actuar sobre las almas inferiores de manera semejante a la que acta el intelecto cdsmico 
sobre la chéra en el Timeo. Ambos son el lazo de union con el principio supremo, el Bien. La 
naturaleza del Bien no se limita a ser la medida suprema. Su parentesco con el intelecto y su 
funcién como dador de orden y vida indican que es un principio superior al intelecto, pero no 
reductible al simple numero. La vida mixta muestra que solo la vida del nomos es propia del 
hombre, la del placer es inferior a lo humano y mas cercana a la naturaleza animal, la del 
intelecto es sdlo propia de los dioses. El ser humano como ser intermedio necesita del limite 
que le impone o bien el intelecto rector directamente o la ley a aquellos que no poseen inteli- 
gencia. 


(a) La significaci6n del limite y su relacién con el placer 


En el esquema ontolégico esbozado en el pasaje que introduce la discusién sobre los di- 
stintos géneros de vida (23c-27c) el placer ocupa con claridad el ambito de lo ilimitado o 
indefinido (&7teigov).! La caracteristica fundamental de este Ambito de la realidad es su flujo 
constante entre extremos opuestos, de ahi su determinacién como UaAAov Kai ATTOV 
(26d1). En la exposicion confusa de Sdécrates de los componentes de este género, pareceria 
que cada elemento puede, indistintamente convertirse en una cualidad o en su opuesto.? Sin 
embargo, una lectura atenta muestra que se trata de propiedades especificas que tienden a un 
crecimiento ilimitado (cf. tQgotov; 24d5), mientras no se le oponga ninguna fuerza. Cuando 
aparece su opuesto, disminuye su intensidad. Por ello, este género se caracteriza por el 
UaAAov Kai ATTOV . 

Esta vision de lo &mtetgov se complementa bien con la doctrina del Fedon. En la cuarta 
prueba de la inmortalidad del alma (102a-107b), Sécrates expone una teoria segun la cual los 
contrarios ideales se excluyen en los objetos sensibles y el aumento de la participacién en uno 
implica la disminucién y la desaparicion del otro (103d-e). Socrates utiliza para ejemplificar 
el mismo par de contrarios frio-calor que aparece en como primer caso en el Filebo. Dado que 
el objeto sensible acepta predicaciones opuestas, pareceria que tiende a participar mas o 
menos de una idea determinada naturalmente. En el ejemplo que nos ocupa del Filebo, sucede 
como si el elemento naturalmente avanzara en una direccidn de manera continua. En este 
sentido, la funcion del limite, que esta relacionado con el numero y la medida (25a6-b2), es 
detener ese movimiento constante en una direccién u otra. El resultado es un mixto no sdlo 
por la combinacion del limite con lo indefinido, sino también porque el objeto asi constituido 
debe aceptar la presencia de su contrario. Con el limite no desaparece la cualidad determinada 


' Este simple hecho deberia haber hecho reflexionar a Kautsch (1999), 160 ss., para quien lo ilimi- 
tado no tiene presencia separada, que toda su interpretacion no es sdlo falsa, es desafortunadamente 
erronea. 

? Esta interpretacién puede encontrarse en Hazebroucq (1999), 177. 
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(calor, frio, violencia, tranquilidad, etc.) sino el hecho de su aumento indefinido (24a8-9; cf: 
24c6-d7). Lo que desaparece no es una caracteristica determinada, sino que solo se establece 
en un punto del continuo. Se trata, en otras palabras, de fijar la intensidad de participacién en 
una idea determinada (cf. toodv, 24c7, d3, 5). El ambito de lo limitado no se corresponde 
con las Ideas, como suele interpretarse, puesto que lo que es definido por lo a7tetgov esta ya 
cualitativamente determinado, aunque no cuantitativamente. Aun mas, ninguno de los ejem- 
plos dados se refiere a una absoluta indeterminacion o infinitud y el mixto que surge de la 
determinacion no es algo diverso de lo indeterminado, sino simplemente el mismo objeto en 
un estado de permanencia momentanea. 

El limite introduce (€vOetoa, 25e2) un numero y la consecuencia de ello es la simetria y 
la armonia del objeto, asi como su persistencia como tal. Hackforth (1972), 39-43, ha intenta- 
do poner en relacion estos pasajes con el Timeo y la doctrina de los numeros intermedios que 
Aristételes atribuye a Platon en Merafisica 1 6. Si bien la identificacién con los nimeros 
intermedios presenta la dificultad de que no se comprende muy bien qué papel desempefiaria 
el nomos 0 taxis en este contexto, la relacién con el Timeo- que a Hackforth le sirve para 
descartar las Ideas como elementos del género del limite- ofrece aspectos interesantes. El 
relato desde el punto de vista de la necesidad ( Tim. 47e -69c) describe una situacién anterior 
al momento de la creacién con notables semejanzas con la que estamos analizando. Timeo 
distingue tres elementos, el que admite la impronta, aquello de donde proviene la huella y lo 
intermedio (50d1-3). El receptaculo (Um0d0xN) © regidn (xwWea) en la que se reflejan las 
Ideas carece de toda forma y se caracteriza por la capacidad de recibirlas todas (50e1-4, 51a7- 
b2). Este tercer género es la sede en la que surgen y desaparecen los objetos sensibles (52a8- 
b1). La actividad que se le atribuye al dios en el Timeo es la de introducir nimero y propor- 
cionalidad en el reflejo desordenado del mundo ideal que se producia en el receptaculo, re- 
gion o sede.} Para esta tarea se sirve tanto de las Ideas como de los ntimeros (53b4-5). 

Las diferencias con el Fi/ebo son obvias y no necesitan ser subrayadas, puesto que en un 
caso nos encontramos con una descripcion del estado del universo antes de la creacion y en el 
otro se trata de un relato de procesos que se producen en el mundo sensible. No obstante, los 
paralelismos existentes entre los dos modelos muestran que el pasaje del Timeo puede servir 
para comprender mejor la relacidn entre el limite y lo ilimitado en el texto que nos ocupa. 


(a) La metafora que califica de madre, padre y vastago a la region, el mundo ideal y el 
objeto sensible muestra la semejanza de sus funciones con las que cumplen los tres 
elementos del Filebo, donde Sécrates usa la misma metafora y califica al mixto pro- 
ducto de la union del limite con lo ilimitado de «yovov, vastago (26d8). 

(b) Los términos usados para caracterizar lo aTtetgov, €dQa, XWEA (24d1, 2) indican la 
intencion de asemejarlo al receptaculo del Timeo. 

(c) La actividad de la causa es fundamentalmente la misma que tiene el demiurgo 
en el esquema del Timeo, e. d. introducir una determinacidn cuantitativa que limite 
y detenga el movimiento indeterminado del reflejo en un sentido u otro. Existe 
una coincidencia de vocabulario que fortalece esta semejanza (cf. especialmente 
dr LLOVEyovv en 27b1). 

(d) En ambos textos gobierna el intelecto tanto el devenir cosmico cuanto el alma huma- 
na. 


3 Que lo que se refleja desordenadamente no son slo los cuatro elementos tierra, agua, aire y fuego 
creo que puede concluirse del mismo texto: trv dé dn yevécews TWONVNV Uyeatvopévyv Kat 
TVEOVHEVIV KA TAG YS TE KAL AEQOS LOEdAc SexoUévV, Kai doa AAA ToOvTOIC TAO 
OVVETLETAL TAG XOVOAY, TAVTOdATINY ldEtv PatvedOat ...; 52d4-el. 
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(e) El surgimiento del mixto implica en el Fi/ebo la superacion o desaparicion del estado 
de flujo perpetuo en una direccién (24c6-d2), asi como la creacion consistia en la de- 
saparicion del desorden sin proporcién ni medida (GAdywo Kai ApETEWC; 
Tim.53a8). 


Los elementos de la clase de lo indeterminado/indefinido ya tienen cualitativamente una 
cierta determinacién. No son, como era el caso del receptaculo, completamente carentes de 
cualidades (cf Hampton (1990), 43); son simplemente determinaciones que avanzan en una 
direccién siguiendo un impulso que podriamos denominar natural, algo que sucedia también 
en el Timeo en el estado precdsmico, cuando los distintos reflejos de los objetos ideales se 
iban agrupando en diversos puntos segtin el elemento preponderante, dando a la region un 
movimiento perpetuo y una forma variopinta en permanente cambio (52d4-e1). En el Filebo, 
lo ilimitado pertenece tanto al universo sensible cuanto al ambito intermedio del alma y la 
actividad de determinacion y limitacién se produce de manera permanente, e. d. no se limita 
al momento de la realizacién de la mezcla. Esta es la situacién del placer que representa el 
centro de la digresién, cuando Socrates afirma que el orden de la ley es el limite que la diosa 
ha legislado para detener el insaciable deseo de placeres de los seres humanos (26b7-10; cf. 
Lisi (1985), 103).4 La comparacion con el Timeo muestra como el intelecto actua sobre las 
partes inferiores del alma, grabando la determinacion presente en la norma en el alma concu- 
piscible y en la irascible. Ademas, ilustra el paralelismo entre el intelecto humano y el césmi- 
co y la constante accion creadora de ambos. La omisién del intelecto significa una recaida en 
el desorden y la pérdida del limite y la proporcién tanto para el mundo como para el alma 
humana. 

La funcion primordial de la ley consiste, si nos atenemos al texto de la digresion, en ha- 
cer cesar la contradiccion entre los diferentes elementos del alma, deteniendo su flujo con- 
stante en uno u otro sentido y produciendo la simetria y armonia necesarias por medio de la 
determinacion de la cantidad de placer correcta (cf. 25d11-e2). Es a través del nomos que el 
placer desordenado se convierte en un movimiento ordenado hacia el ser, dado que el limite 
acota su flujo constante y con ello le permite participar de la medida (cf. 26d7-8). Aunque en 
este pasaje Socrates menciona solo el placer, el nomos regula también otros aspectos como el 
dolor, la ira, la osadia, etc., tal como mostraré mas adelante, todos mencionados en el Timeo 
como elementos constitutivos de las almas mortales (69c5-d6). 

La digresion hace dar un giro al tratamiento del tema. La cuestién del bien humano es, 
como es sabido, un asunto principal de la legislacién, porque toda buena legislacién debe 
organizar en una correcta jerarquia los diferentes bienes a los que deben tender el estado y el 
individuo. Mientras que el Timeo ofrece los fundamentos que muestran la base cdsmica de la 
antropologia humana y, consecuentemente, de toda legislacion que se organice segun la natu- 
raleza, la clasificacion de los placeres y de los conocimientos, asi como su sistematizacion 
axioldgica solo pueden ser entendidas en el horizonte de su valor practico para la legislacion. 
La fundamentacion necesaria de la legislacion en el orden del universo es lo que explica la 
insistencia de Sdcrates en la dimension césmica a lo largo de toda la digresion. 

A partir de 31b2, tras la digresion, cambia la perspectiva desde la que se considera el pla- 
cer. Ahora es tratado como un fendmeno que se produce en el género mixto (31c¢2-3)° y en él 
es necesario analizarlo en relacidn con su opuesto y otro objeto de la legislacion: el dolor. En 


4 Interpreto vopov Kai t&Etv como una hendiadis, contrariamente a la interpretacién tradi- 
cional del pasaje. 

5 El ambito de los placeres limitados 0 mixtos se extiende a todos los tipos de placeres, contraria- 
mente a lo que sostiene Delcomminette (2003), 216. 
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los seres animados, la destruccién y disgregacion provoca dolor, mientras que el placer se 
produce por el retorno al estado natural (31d4-32b8). Todo proceso corporal es referido asi al 
proceso fisico de vaciamiento y replecion, pérdida y recuperacion (cf. 32d9-e7, 34d9-35a5). 
El placer es vinculado de esta manera a la recuperacion de un estado natural que es definido 
como adecuado y medido (cf. 31d4, 8). La variacion de la perspectiva permite crear una base 
normativa que es extremadamente util para la politica. Existe un estado natural del cuerpo y 
del alma y tanto el placer cuanto el dolor son movimientos, variaciones de o hacia ese estado 
natural. Toda pérdida de la armonia natural por exceso 0 defecto produce dolor y toda recupe- 
racion placer. Es obvio que se trata de una caracterizacion del placer completamente diferente 
de la de la digresiOn, puesto que la union con un estado natural obliga a que el placer tenga 
una limitacion: tanto placer cuanto sea necesario para recuperar la armonia perdida. 

La dimension politica del analisis aparece en el estudio del efecto de los placeres y dolo- 
res sobre el alma (32b9-35d7) con mayor claridad todavia. La expectativa de dolores o place- 
res produce en el alma el temor y el dolor 0 el gozo y la osadia (32b8-c5). La intencién de 
Socrates al distinguir este placer o dolor que se da a través del recuerdo (33c5-6) queda clara 
cuando manifiesta que asi se podran captar con mayor claridad el placer y el deseo (34c6), ya 
que, efectivamente, es en la union de placer y deseo que ha de observarse el mayor potencial 
desde el punto de vista de la educacion y la dimension politica de la tematica del placer.® En 
el alma del individuo se forman opiniones a partir de las percepciones y los recuerdos (38b1 1- 
12), que luego surgen antes que los placeres y dolores del cuerpo, y es de esa manera que 
sucede que nos alegremos o suframos de antemano acerca de lo que va a suceder en el futuro 
(39d1-5). Este fendmeno es caracterizado por Socrates con el nombre de 'esperanza' (39e4-6) 
y son discursos o definiciones (Adyot; 40a6) de los que los seres humanos estan repletos. Las 
esperanzas, en un movimientos ulterior, son referidas a los seres humanos buenos 0 malos y la 
distincion, anteriormente fracasada, entre placeres verdaderos y falsos es resuelta ahora a 
través de la identificacion de los placeres producidos en el alma por las esperanzas de los 
seres humanos buenos con los verdaderos y los de los malos con los falsos (40b2-c2). La 
fundamentacion gnoseoldgica que Socrates ofrece para esta distincién es una indicacién mas 
que relaciona este pasaje con la legislacion: el hecho de que los seres humanos buenos sean 
queridos de dios (40b4). El tratamiento se realiza en términos claramente relacionados con la 
tematica politica y, en especial, con el fundamento de la legislacidn. No hay que olvidar que 
el arte legislativo actua sobre el alma y no sobre el cuerpo (Lisi 1985, 94-98). Un pasaje de 
las Leyes (I 644c4-d3) muestra la estrecha relacion del tema presente con la legislaci6n: 


At {No suponemos que cada individuo es una persona unica? 

Cl. Si 

At.: ~Pero que posee en si misma dos consejeros contrarios e insensatos a los que denomina- 
mos placer y dolor? 

Cl.: Asi es. 


6 El pasaje que trata los denominados "placeres falsos" ha sido objeto de una larga controversia, ya 
que es dificil aceptar la existencia de un placer que sea falso en tanto placer (cf. al respecto la discusién 
en Delcomminette (2003)). No obstante, la presencia del pasaje y de la identificacion es perfectamente 
comprensible desde la perspectiva de la fundamentacion de la legislacion, dado que la tarea del nomos ha 
de ser precisamente crear una cierta disposici6n positiva 0 negativa (e. d. placentera o dolorosa) frente a 
situaciones previsibles por su repeticién, de manera que, a través de la educacion, el individuo reaccione 
automaticamente impulsado por un placer o un dolor ante una situacion determinada. Este es el punto 
que precisamente no han tenido en cuenta las largas y abundantes polémicas sobre el pasaje, en las que 
algunos intérpretes sostienen que Platon se ha equivocado (cf. p. ej., Dybikowski (1970)). 
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At.: A las opiniones, que provienen de estos dos, acerca de lo que ha de suceder les damos el 
nombre comun de esperanza, pero, en sentido estricto, la esperanza que surge del dolor es 
miedo, mientras que la que proviene de lo contrario es confianza. Sobre todas estas cosas se 
encuentra el razonamiento acerca de lo que es mejor o peor de ellas en una situaciOn, que se 
denomina ley cuando se convierte en doctrina comun del estado. 


La distincién no acaba alli, ya que Sdcrates establece una relacién de imitacidn entre los 
placeres y dolores verdaderos y los falsos y construye asi una jerarquia en el ambito del ser 
que otorga el predominio a los verdaderos. Los placeres y dolores falsos son imitaciones 
ridiculas de los verdaderos (Phil 40c6). Una vez establecida la dependencia ontoldgica de los 
placeres y dolores falsos, Sdcrates procede a extender esta misma estructura a todos los fend- 
menos animicos, temores, iras, etc. (40e2-4, que son referidos asi a cambios de un estado 
natural. La destruccion implica dolor y la expectativa de dolor, temor e ira, mientras que el 
restablecimiento placer y su expectativa, osadia y calma. La ley tiene por mision asegurar el 
imperio del intelecto e impedir que los placeres ilimitados destruyan el orden del alma (cf: 
63d5-e3). 

La amplia tipologia del placer (41b-52d) sirve para distinguir dos tipos fundamentales: 
los intensos que pertenecen naturalmente al ambito de lo indeterminado y que Socrates carac- 
teriza como impuros porque aparecen siempre mezclados con el dolor y representan una 
disociacién entre el cuerpo y el alma o del alma consigo misma y aquellos que son natural- 
mente mesurados y puros, porque no aparecen mezclados con el dolor (52c1-d1). El trata- 
miento de los placeres culmina con la afirmacién de la superioridad de los placeres puros 
sobre los impuros (51d3- 52d2). Mientras que los placeres puros pertenecen sobre todo al 
ambito noético, los otros son aquellos en los que el nomos debe determinar su cantidad y 
actuar como limite. El limite impuesto por la norma es identificado con la vida segun la natu- 
raleza y la salud, mientras que los maximos placeres y dolores se producen por un desorden 
del alma o del cuerpo (45e5-7). La funcion del limite es, por tanto, llevar la ilimitacion del 
placer y del dolor a su estado natural y, de esa manera, posibilitar un devenir ordenado. 

En definitiva, el tratamiento de los placeres que presenta el Filebo, no solo determina la 
funcion de la norma como limite, sino que delimita con claridad el ambito de los placeres y 
dolores a los que se ha de aplicar la norma: el de los placeres mixtos en los que se mezclan 
dolor y placer y que se atribuyen a los tres ambitos de la vida animica, la concupiscible, la 
irascible y la racional. Esta concepcion no es privativa del Filebo, sino puede encontrarse a lo 
largo de toda la obra platonica (Lisi (1985), 104ff.; 1995). 


(b) Intelecto y placer 


Resumamos ahora los resultados obtenidos: 


(a) Socrates distingue dos géneros de placer: puros e impuros. 

(b) El género de los puros es el placer propiamente dicho y es por naturaleza de caracter 
determinado y limitado, no pertenece al género de lo indefinido (52c1-d2, 53b8-c2). 

(c) Por el contrario, el de los mixtos o impuros es de indole ilimitada. 

(d) Si bien el género de placeres puros aparentemente es sobre todo propio del intelecto’, 
los impuros afectan a todas las partes del alma ya que pasiones como la envidia o la 
ira, o las surgidas de necesidades como la sed 0 el hambre son propias del alma con- 


7 Los placeres del ofdo o del olfato podrian incluirse entre los placeres noéticos en la medida que 
van unidos no a un restablecimiento de una armonia perdida, sino a la experiencia de lo bello. 
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cupiscible o la irascible, e. d. son clases diversas de placeres, pero también se en- 
cuentran en este tipo de placeres los provenientes de la ignorancia. 

(e) Es en el ambito de los placeres impuros que es posible la presencia de falsos placeres 
y falsos dolores que son imitaciones de los placeres verdaderos (40c4-6). 

(f) La vida que no conoce grandes placeres ni dolores corporales se caracteriza por ser la 
vida de la templanza y la virtud (45d1-e6, 54b1-cl). Es el tercer tipo de vida que es 
posible identificar con la vida del intelecto (33a8-9; 43c13-d1, cf Peovetv; 55a7) 

(g) En todos los casos, el placer es devenir y movimiento, replecion de un vacio exis- 
tente. Por tanto, es propio del mundo del devenir. 


{Cual es la relacién del intelecto con el limite y el placer? En la digresién sobre los cua- 
tro ambitos de la realidad sensible el intelecto aparece en el género de la causa, pero en la 
tipologia del placer es evidente que existen placeres del intelecto e incluso disfunciones y 
desviaciones en el sentido del mas y el menos dentro del mismo intelecto. El paralelismo que 
presenta el Filebo en este aspecto con los otros dialogos politicos, especialmente la Repuibli- 
ca, el Politico y las Leyes es altamente significativo. En primer lugar, consideremos la vision 
del nous que se ofrece en la digresién de la cuadruple clasificacion. La clasificacién es prece- 
dida por una interesante distincién entre el nous individual y el verdadero y divino (22c3-e2). 
La distincion apunta a una doble tipologia: un intelecto cOsmico y superior que rige el univer- 
so y uno particular, presente en cada individuo. No obstante, Sdécrates no prosigue por este 
camino y se limita a sostener que el intelecto individual podria ser la causa de la vida mixta 
que es la que aparece como elegible y buena, que esta mas emparentado con ella y que le es lo 
mas semejante (22d1-e4). Esta vision es la que se impondra luego y tiene importancia funda- 
mental para comprender cual es el papel del intelecto en la limitacion de los placeres y, sobre 
todo, cual es su relacidn con la ley, puesto que la autoridad de la ley se basa en su dependen- 
cia directa del intelecto. 

El tema de la causa reaparece en la digresion, sefialando de manera inequivoca su supre- 
macia. Es aquello que gobierna y domina al elemento indeterminado en su devenir ordenado 
(cf. 27a8-9). Mas alla de los términos cosmoldgicos que acercan este pasaje al universo con- 
ceptual del Timeo y de los libros centrales de la Repiblica, es obvio que la inclusion del 
intelecto en el género de la causa le otorga una amplia supremacia no solo sobre el placer, 
sino también sobre la vida mixta, ya que lo creado obedece, sigue a la causa (a5-6). Mas aun, 
ésta ejerce su dominio de manera permanente (cet), e. d. Sdcrates niega explicitamente que la 
accion de la causa se acabe con el acto de la mezcla, una concepcidn que se encuentra tam- 
bién en la alegoria del sol de la Republica (cf. Lisi (2007), 208). El intelecto y la inteligencia 
divina gobiernan el universo (28d5-e6). El alma humana proviene de ese intelecto (30a9-b7) 
que es a la vez denominado inteligencia (Pedvnotc; 28d8) y sabiduria (Godia; 30b4, c6, 8). 
Socrates une, ademas, el intelecto y la sabiduria a la existencia del alma (c9-10). La referencia 
al intelecto césmico desemboca en una afirmacion que ha sido objeto de las mas diversas 
interpretaciones: 


“Tu diras, entonces, que en la naturaleza de Zeus surgen un alma real y un intelecto real por el 
poder de la causa, mientras que en el resto nacen otras bellas cosas segun lo que le agrade ser 
llamado a cada uno” (30d1-4). 


No es posible tratar aqui en detalle esta afirmacion, pero quisiera sefialar al menos dos 
aspectos: (a) que la imagen del Zeus rey de los dioses es una clara alusiOn al poder que 
gobierna el universo, concretamente al alma del mundo y (b) que ésta depende de una causa 
superior (cf. dtd TI TIS aitiac dSUvautv; d3), que probablemente haya que identificar con 
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el demiurgo del Timeo.® La causalidad del nous universal se expande en todo el universo y da 
fundamento incluso a los dioses (cf: Phil. 30d8), tal como se manifiesta en la cosmologia del 
Timeo. No obstante, a pesar de la insistencia en la causalidad del intelecto, al cerrar el tema, 
Sdcrates se expresa de una manera que parece indicar que el intelecto no es él unico tipo de 
causa: 


"Recordemos, por cierto, también acerca de ambos, que mientras el intelecto esta emparentado 
con la causa y pertenece practicamente a este género, el placer es indefinido y pertenece al gé- 
nero de lo que no tiene principio, medio ni fin en si por si mismo ni tendra jamas" (31a7-10). 


Este pasaje que suele pasar inadvertido indica, como bien ha sefialado Pradeau (2002, 
242, n. 106) que el nous no es causa en sentido estricto, e. d. que hay algo que merece mas ese 
nombre que el intelecto. La comparacion con el placer que introduce Sécrates tiene precisa- 
mente esta finalidad: su clara ubicacion en el género de lo indefinido contrasta con las limita- 
ciones que pone a la pertenencia del intelecto al género de la causa. Es evidente que hay una 
causa mas originaria que no ha sido aun mencionada.? Una comparacion con los libros centra- 
les de la Republica permite identificarla sin dificultad con la Idea del Bien, que es caracteri- 
zada no sdlo como causa eficiente, sino también como la medida mas exacta (VI 504c1-4, d6- 
e2). En el Filebo el nous es considerado lo mas semejante y mas emparentado con el Bien 
(64e5-65d10) y tiene una estrecha relacién con el limite y la medida (65d9-10). El parentesco 
del intelecto con el Bien queda claramente establecido, asi como el hecho de que la causa es 
también medida y principio de medida. La relacién del intelecto con el limite y la medida 
puede observarse asimismo en la jerarquia de las ciencias: la gran superioridad de las mate- 
maticas filosdficas respecto de las habituales se fundamenta en su relacién con el numero y la 
medida (57c9-d1). Algo similar puede decirse en el caso de la dialéctica, el conocimiento mas 
verdadero (58a4-5; cf Hampton 1990, 4). La estrecha relacién de esta ciencia con la verdad 
mas exacta (59a1 1-b1) apunta al parentesco del vouc y la PedvNotc con el Bien. Ambos son 
los nombres correctos de los pensamientos de lo que realmente es (59d4-5).!° 

Si bien el intelecto participa del Bien (cf: 60b4) y esta emparentado con él, también tiene 
alguna relacion con el placer, puesto que hay placeres propiamente intelectuales, como queda 
de manifiesto en la clasificacion de los placeres. Al final de la consideracion del intelecto y 
las ciencias, Sdcrates se expresa como Si existiera una identidad entre los placeres intelectua- 
les, por un lado, y el intelecto y la inteligencia, por otro. La prosopopeya, en la que los place- 
res y la inteligencia (vid. 63a8-9) son intencionalmente confundidos, cambia de los placeres al 
nous/phronesis como protagonista (a partir de 63d4) y hace que el intelecto afirme que los 
placeres puros son casi propios, pertenecientes a la casa, e. d. parientes (oxed0Vv olketac; 


8 Esta explicacién del pasaje se entiende a partir del mito del Politico (269e4-274e1), que divide los 
periodos universales en dos: la edad de Cronos y la de Zeus. En esta ultima el mundo, dejado por el 
demiurgo, es gobernado por su alma. Sobre la identificacion de Zeus con el alma del mundo, cf Szlezak 
(2004), 198. Szlezak, siguiendo una ya conocida tesis de Kramer sostiene que los dioses no pertenecen al 
devenir. Esta presuncion es inexacta, como muestra la cita y toda la obra platénica (cf el uso de 
éyytyveo8au). Nos encontramos aqui con otro punto de contacto con el Timeo, donde claramente los 
dioses y el mundo visible pertenecen al devenir, cf: especialmente Tim. 30b sobre la relacion entre inte- 
lecto y alma (Stallbaum (1820), 108, nota a 56; Bury (1897), 57). 

9 Pradeau (2002), 242, n. 106, sostiene que hay una alusi6n al Bien que es lo Unico que habia sido 
nombrado hasta el momento como causa. Personalmente, no encuentro ninguna referencia a la Idea del 
Bien o al Bien en lo que antecede. Tordo Rombaut (1999), 219, no ha entendido este pasaje ni en general 
el texto que considera en su trabajo. 

10 Hazebroucq (1999), 176 ha indicado la relacién existente entre la causa, el limite y el mixto. 
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e4)).!! En el intelecto parece, por tanto, haber un parentesco no solo con la Idea del Bien y el 
limite, sino también con el placer y lo ilimitado, una concepcidn que se encuentra también en 
la creacion del alma del mundo del Timeo (33b10-36d7; cf Lisi 1997). En la psicologia del 
Filebo el intelecto habita en un alma que puede ser conmovida por las pasiones, que impiden 
el gobierno del nous y destruyen los conocimientos adquiridos a través del olvido (63d4-e3). 
Como sucede en el Timeo, es el parentesco del intelecto con estos dos principios el que lo 
hace vulnerable y hace vulnerable su posicion frente a las otras clases de alma, un plantea- 
miento que explica el porqué del papel fundamental que tiene la norma en la teoria platénica 
del placer. 


(c) Placer y Bien 


El dialogo se mueve en una ambigiiedad conceptual intencionada en lo que hace a la no- 
cion de Bien. Por un lado, el tema, tal como es planteado al principio, se reduce a determinar 
si el placer es un bien o el intelecto y todo lo relacionado con él es mas valioso y mejor que el 
placer (11b4-c2). Se trata de dos disposiciones 0 estados del alma de los que hay que determi- 
nar cual de ellos esta en condiciones de proporcionar una vida feliz a los seres humanos 
(11d4-6). La cuestion esta referida concretamente a la vida humana, tal como lo indica Sécra- 
tes en el resumen que hace al final del diadlogo (66e1-5). El deslizamiento hacia la cuestién 
del Bien se comienza a producir en 20b6-c2, cuando Socrates sostiene que ni el placer ni el 
intelecto son el Bien (taxyaO6v; b8; cf. 20d1). Este bien es superior a todos los seres, en una 
clara alusion al Bien como fundamento de toda la realidad (20d1-10), al que busca y desea 
todo lo que lo conoce (cf. la utilizacion del neutro: wo TV TO ytyVMoKOV AUTO ONEEVEL 
Kai épietat, d8). No obstante, rapidamente la cuestioén desemboca en el problema de los 
géneros de vida, e. d. ni la vida del placer ni la del intelecto son un bien, sino que lo es un 
tercer factor, la vida mixta (20e1), que se habia planteado al comienzo (11d11-12al). El 
didlogo cierra con una evaluacion del placer y del intelecto que implica claramente la Idea del 
Bien como principio de toda la realidad. 

En el ambito del bien humano, la vida mixta de intelecto y placer en la que prima el inte- 
lecto es claramente la respuesta a la cuestidn discutida, pero los deslizamientos y alusiones 
tienen por funcién mostrar que también esta vida esta fundamentada en el Bien trascendente, 
un planteamiento similar al de la Republica. En la parte final, Socrates pone de manifiesto su 
relacién con el limite, la medida y el numero. Tres ideas son las que sirven para captarlo: 
belleza, simetria y verdad (65a1-5). Como en la alegoria del sol en la Republica, el Bien se 
revela como una medida, la medida mas exacta, puesto que lo primero en la jerarquia que 
establece Socrates se encuentra en el ambito de "la medida, lo mesurado, lo oportuno y todo 
lo relacionado con ello" (66a6-7). Lo que Socrates coloca en segundo lugar, lo proporcionado, 
bello, perfecto, suficiente y todo lo que pertenece a esta familia (66b1-3), independientemente 
de las relaciones que pueda tener 0 no con el mundo de las Ideas 0 de los objetos matemati- 
cos, también esta estrechamente relacionado con la medida. La medida es la caracteristica 
fundamental de la que las otras se derivan, como lo indica el primer lugar que recibe en la 
clasificacion. El parentesco mas estrecho del intelecto con el Bien se basa precisamente en su 
relacion con la medida y, por tanto, con el limite (65d4-10). El intelecto aparece como un 
elemento intermedio entre la ilimitacion e indefinicion del placer y la medida y limitacion del 
Bien. 


11 Existen también placeres ligados a la practica de la virtud que son denominados "ayudantes de 
dios" (63d6) en una clara alusién a su funcién en la vida practica como fomentadores de la virtud y 
colaboradores en la tarea de mantener el gobierno del intelecto. 
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En la digresion sobre las teorias hedonistas (53c4-55c4) Socrates distingue dos géneros, 
la esencia en si y el género del devenir que es defectuoso y desea siempre al otro. El devenir 
existe por y para la esencia (54a10-11). Al colocar el género de la ovoia claramente en la 
parte del Bien (c10, cf. d1), Platon da una solucion cosmoldgica que se relaciona directamen- 
te con el Timeo y con el mito del Politico. El placer es una manifestacion de ese principio 
indefinido que puede asumir diferentes formas o cualidades y es, quizas, su caracteristica mas 
importante. Si nos atenemos a la letra de la cosmologia del Timeo, el intelecto mismo es una 
mezcla de los dos principios y, por ello, puede actuar como causa del movimiento ordenado. 
Su funcion, por tanto, es servir de mediador entre el Bien y el placer. La ley es el instrumento 
del que se sirve para establecer en el alma ese movimiento ordenado y medido que se expresa 
en el gobierno de la razon. El Filebo ofrece, de esta manera, la fundamentacion filosdfica de 
la legislacion platénica. 
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Placer y phantasia en Filebo 36c3-40e5 
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En Filebo 36c3-d2, Sdcrates sugiere atribuir al placer un sentido de falsedad que causa 
perplejidad. A diferencia del placer considerado falso porque su magnitud es ponderada err6é- 
neamente, o porque llamamos placer a la mera ausencia de dolor, sentidos de falsedad fami- 
liares al lector de Protdgoras 0 de Republica, inquiere ahora si placeres y penas son verdade- 
ros 0 falsos a la manera de las opiniones. {No podriamos acaso experimentar placer y que éste 
sea falso, asi como podemos opinar falsamente sin que esto invalide el acto de opinar? El 
planteo tropieza con la resistencia de Protarco, que rechaza que haya placer falso, como si la 
realidad subjetiva del placer fuera condicion suficiente de su verdad. Y no alcanza con llevar- 
lo a reconocer que el placer a menudo nace en nosotros acompafiado de una opinion (weTa 
86Ens, 37e10, 38a6) las mas de las veces falsa. Para que la opinion “contagie” (aveTtiwt)a- 
oav, 42a9) al placer su propia condicion, la relacion entre una y otro tendra que ser mas 
estrecha que cuanto sugiere la analogia. Dar cuenta de tal vinculacion es el cometido de los 
simbolismos del escriba y del pintor, por cuyo medio Platon mostrara que podemos errar al 
pronunciarnos sobre las propias experiencias de placer y dolor, refutando la posicion inicial 
de Protarco. Se trata de una posicidn muy proxima, trataré de mostrar, a la que en Teeteto 
atribuye a Protagoras. Justamente la hipotesis que guia mi andlisis de Fi/. 36c3 sq. es que las 
conceptualizaciones ofrecidas alli permiten a Platon dar respuesta a cuestiones que en Teeteto 
quedan abiertas. Las metaforas del escriba y del pintor contribuirian a desarticular la ecuacion 
de cufio protagorico entre aisthesis y phantasia (cf. Teet. 152c1) subrayando la raiz judicati- 
va, proposicional de la ultima, paso necesario para mostrar el caracter también proposicional 
del placer. 

A lo largo de mi examen prestaré especial atencién a la conexion entre el problema de la 
falsedad del placer y el de la falsedad de la opinion, explorando la vinculacion que hay, seguin 
sostengo, entre la posicién de Protarco para quien el placer es siempre verdadero y la del 
Protagoras platénico, que mantiene un punto de vista similar respecto a la opinion. Es cierto 
que la falsedad de la opinion no constituye un problema en Filebo — Protarco admite sin 
dificultad que hay opinion falsa —, pero en virtud de la analogia que Socrates traza con el 
objetivo de mostrar que el placer puede ser verdadero o falso tanto como la opinion, puede 
esperarse que los viejos planteos sobre la (posibilidad de la) déxa falsa no sean ajenos al de la 
posibilidad del placer falso. En cuanto al nexo que sugiero entre la negacion de la falsedad del 
placer por parte de Protarco y la negacion de la falsedad de la opinion en el horizonte del 
protagorismo, es cierto que uno encarna la ‘opinion comun’ sobre el tema del placer, mientras 
que el otro se opone al punto de vista de la mayoria, para quien las opiniones pueden ser tanto 
verdaderas como falsas (cf. p.e. Teet. 170d4-e3). Sin embargo, ya sea porque nadie parece ser 
mejor juez que uno mismo acerca de lo que es placentero para uno, ya porque en materia de 
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placer su esse es sentire,! sea, en fin, porque el placer, no menos que la opinion para Protago- 
ras, se presenta en principio como algo real o verdadero en un sentido que no admite ser 
contrastado con irreal o falso, al argumentar a favor de la falsedad del placer Platon libra una 
nueva batalla contra el protagorismo. 

* 

Asi como en el marco de la tesis que niega la posibilidad de opinar falsedades, explicita- 
mente asociada en Eutidemo 286c2 al circulo de Protagoras, la realidad del acto de opinar esta 
refiida con su falsedad (cf. p.e. Eutid. 283e7-284c8, Teet. 188a1-189b9), para Protarco la 
realidad de la experiencia del placer es tal que éste no puede ser falso (cf. 36c10-d2, 38a1-2). 
Veamos su posicion: 

“Ni en suefios, dices, ni despierto, en los arrebatos de locura ni en otras perturbaciones, 
no hay nadie que crea gozar y que no goce en absoluto, ni tampoco quien crea sufrir, pero no 
sufra” (Fil. 36e5-8). 

Si bien no es sencillo precisar qué relacién hay en estos casos entre doxa y hedoné, queda 
claro que es posible experimentar placer no solo por algo que es efectivamente el caso, sino 
también por lo que creemos que es el caso, dicho esto en un sentido amplio, capaz de abarcar 
tanto lo falso en sentido ordinario como lo meramente imaginado, o sofiado. Claro que todo 
ello puede provocar placer siempre que lo tengamos por real, creencia que sera de un modo u 
otro determinante de ese placer. Esto esta implicado, a mi juicio, no sdlo en los casos de 
suefios y alucinaciones aducidos aqui, sino también en el ejemplo de 40a9-12. El hombre que 
halla placer al figurarse rodeado de riquezas y de otros goces que esa situacion le deparara no 
es el que piensa cuan agradable seria poseer una fortuna y con ella acceder a un sinfin de 
cosas placenteras,” sino el que tiene esto por real y cierto. Mas adelante retomaré el ejemplo, 
de momento advirtamos que en estos casos hay entre placer y creencia una relacién mas que 
estrecha, aun una inseparabilidad, al punto que al cesar la creencia — al despertar, al recuperar 
la cordura, al comprobar que la riqueza nos sigue siendo esquiva — cesa también el placer que 
experimentabamos.3 

La realidad de la experiencia de placer es para Protarco irrefutable, no es afectada por el 
rango de realidad del objeto ni por el estado del sujeto. Los ejemplos de Fil. 36e5-8 evocan 
los ofrecidos en Teet. 157e2-4 y 158b1-2, en el marco de la discusion de la definicién de 
conocimiento como sensacion, que Platén asocia al antropometrismo protagorico. A titulo de 
objecion a la tesis de la infalibilidad de la aisthesis, alli se traen a colacién suefios, alucina- 
ciones y otras perturbaciones de los sentidos que testimoniarian que las cosas no siempre son 
como a cada uno aparecen, sino que hay ilusiones y percepciones falsas. La objecion, sin 
embargo, no prospera, acordando los interlocutores que la aisthesis es siempre verdadera para 
quien la experimenta y en el momento en que la experimenta, tal cual piensa Protarco a pro- 
posito del placer. La dificultad que representa para Platén derrotar la doctrina protagorica que 
ve en pareceres y opiniones humanos la mera articulacién de una experiencia perceptual 
privada e intransferible, haciéndolos siempre verdaderos, tiene su contrapartida en los esfuer- 
zos argumentales de Socrates por persuadir a Protarco, para quien la experiencia de placer no 
puede sino ser verdadera. El placer, como la opinién para Protagoras, reposa sobre las propias 
sensaciones y esta dotado de una realidad tal (oUtTws 37b3, b7, 40d7) que ninguna evalua- 


1 De ahi que el placer no admita en principio medicién ‘objetiva’, apunta Joachim (1911), 478, sino 
ponderacion subjetiva. 

? Acerca de la necesidad de que el placer se funde en una clara y precisa pintura de los hechos cf. 
Kenny (1960), 51; D. Frede (1985), 175. 

3 Sobre la inseparabilidad de placer y creencia cf. Williams (1959), 57-70; Thalberg (1962), 68. So- 
bre la determinacion el placer por la creencia cf. Teisserenc (1999), 272. 
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cidn posterior podria empafiar. Para Protarco no habria, en rigor, placeres verdaderos 0 falsos, 
simplemente habria placer toda vez que creemos experimentarlo, punto éste que quedara en 
pie luego de establecida la falsedad del placer de anticipacion.4 Platén, no lo olvidemos, 
quiere mostrar que hay placeres falsos, vale decir placeres genuinos cuya falsedad debe dis- 
tinguirse cuidadosamente de la del placer ontoldgicamente falso, i.e. irreal o no existente.> 
Aunque su tratamiento del placer falso anticipatorio por momentos se deslice hacia una asimi- 
lacion de falsedad a irrealidad,° aun asi no cuestiona que la experiencia de placer sea siempre 
real para el que goza, independientemente de como y con qué goce (cf. 40d7-8). Su tratamien- 
to del placer falso anticipatorio constituye por eso un logrado intento de compatibilizar false- 
dad y realidad del placer, en una suerte de concesion a la opinion comun para la cual el placer 
es siempre real, pero sin resignar las preocupaciones éticas y ontoldgicas que lo mueven a 
discutir este topico. 

Si bien nos venimos refiriendo al problema del placer falso, diriase que hay dificultad en 
la evaluacion del placer como tal, de suerte que hablar de placeres verdaderos o de placeres 
falsos seria por igual problematico. Es cierto que cuando Socrates plantea si placeres y dolo- 
res son verdaderos (i), 0 bien falsos (ii), o bien algunos verdaderos y otros no (iii) (36c6-7, 
36e2-3), Protarco rechaza enfaticamente (ii). Sin embargo, no es claro si lo hace porque cree 
que los placeres son siempre verdaderos, o mas bien por considerar que la distincidn verdad— 
falsedad en cualquiera de sus sentidos es inaplicable al placer. Aunque la descripcion de su 
posicion en 37b5-6 sugiera lo primero, Sdcrates se esfuerza por establecer que placeres y 
dolores son pasibles de verdad y falsedad (111), como si la adhesion incondicionada de Protar- 
co a la tesis de la realidad del placer implicase a la larga negarle cualquier valor de verdad. 
Asi pues, sugiero que la tesis de que el placer es “sélo verdadero” (Sovis wdvov dAndés) 
envuelve de hecho una asimilacion de ‘verdadero’ a ‘genuino’ que impide aplicar al placer la 
distincion verdad—falsedad en términos proposicionales.’ Esto mismo se plantea a propésito 
de la doxa, significativamente, en el marco de la doctrina de Protagoras, para quien ni la 
falsedad ni tampoco la verdad le convendrian pues eso exigiria evaluarla, pronunciarse sobre 
ella, cuando en rigor “cada uno juzga sélo las cosas que le son propias” (Teet. 161d6: a’tds 
TA avTod Exaotos pdvos S0EdoeL). Notemos cuan prdxima es la posicién de Protarco, para 
quien el placer es “solamente verdadero” no porque posea un valor de verdad, insistamos en 
ello, sino en tanto algo experimentado, ligado a lo afectivo e intimo del sujeto mas bien que a 
lo cognitivo.® 

Si mi andlisis es correcto, la analogia entre el problema de la doxa falsa y el del placer 
falso puede ir atin mas lejos, confiriendo un interesante sentido a Fil. 37b10-c6. Socrates 
propone alli examinar por qué a la opinion pueden afiadirse falsedad o verdad, resultando de 
ese modo no solo opinién sino opinién calificada segtin una u otra determinacion (Tota Tis 
€xatépa, 37c1-2), mientras que placer y dolor serian en cambio s6lo lo que son, sin llegar a 
ser calificados. El planteo es, a mi modo de ver, problematico. ;Por qué inquirir si placer y 
dolor son pasibles de determinacién cualitativa (TotW TLve, 37¢5, c8-9) cuando lo que esta en 
discusién es si puede hablarse de placeres verdaderos o falsos? Verdadero y falso no son 
cualidades que convengan a cosas, sino a opiniones y enunciados sobre ellas. En cuanto al 
placer, mas que recibir determinaciones cualitativas es él mismo, o implica de algin modo 
una determinacion cualitativa. Al experimentar placer en la realizacién de cierta actividad, 


4 Lo confirma 40d7-10. Sobre el placer falso de anticipaci6n como placer genuino cf. Gosling 
(1959), 44; Waterfield (1982), 22-23; Bravo (2003), 155-156. 

5 Sobre la falsedad del placer en términos de irrealidad cf. Bravo (1995), 256-258. 

6 Cf. p.e. 40c2-5 y notas ad loc. 39e8-40c6 de Gosling (1975), 112-113. 

7 Sobre este punto cf. Gosling (1959), 52; Kenny (1960), 47; Teisserenc (1999), 272. 

8 Cf. Teisserenc (1999), 272. 
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p.e. el placer de caminar,? tacitamente se le atribuye una caracteristica, mas precisamente un 
valor, que no pertenece por si a dicha accion sino que se constituye a través de la relacién con 
quien la realiza y en el momento en que la realiza. Esto justifica la resistencia de Protarco a 
admitir que placer y dolor, en tanto determinan cualitativamente una cierta actividad, puedan 
llegar a ser ellos mismos calificados, dificultad emparentada, otra vez, con la doctrina prota- 
gorica. Esta impide, piensa Platon, constituirnos en jueces del juicio de otro!® excepto para 
considerarlo verdadero, asi como Protarco hace del placer una cierta determinacion cualitativa 
‘puesta’ por quien lo experimenta, sin que ningun otro pueda, a su vez, calificarlo.!! 

Socrates sugiere entonces que el placer suele nacer en nosotros acompafiado no de una 
opinion verdadera, sino de una falsedad.!? Protarco lo acepta, reconoce incluso que el placer 
que con frecuencia acompajia la mentira y la ignorancia se distingue del que envuelve rectitud 
y ciencia, pero entiende que, aun en este caso, la falsedad no sera cualidad del placer sino de 
la opinion asociada a él.!3 Habra que Ilevarlo a reconocer que e/ placer mismo puede tomar 
esa cualidad de la opinion, lo que exige examinar como a partir de la sensacién y de la memo- 
ria, nacen en nosotros la doxa y la disposicién a opinar. La discusién que sigue brinda una 
descripcion de cierto tipo de doxa falsa que se produce al intentar identificar algo percibido 
(38c9-e8), luego una explicacion, por via de una metafora, del proceso de pensamiento que 
condujo a ese error (38e9-39c6) y, por fin, la aplicacion de todo ello a la cuestidn del placer 
(39c7-40e5). Veamos como por esta via se arriba al placer falso de anticipacion. 

Platon alude a un tipo especial de déxa falsa que se produce en ocasi6n de identificar al- 
go que a la distancia se percibe confusamente, conceptualizando de manera equivocada una 
experiencia real. Un caminante intenta divisar un objeto que no logra ver con claridad. Se 
pregunta calladamente qué es eso que aparece de pie junto a la roca, debajo de un arbol, pero 
en vez de reconocer alli un hombre, estima que se trata de una estatua. Mediante las metaforas 
del escriba y del pintor “en nosotros”, el proceso de pensamiento (SdEdoetv) que condujo a 
tal error es representado como la escritura de discursos en nuestra alma. La memoria (uwv{y) 
que va al encuentro de la sensacién (aio@nots) y todo lo ligado a estas afecciones (Tad) La- 
ta)!4 “escriben” en ella, como en un libro, cosas verdaderas 0 falsas (4An9f} ypaby, 39a4; 
wevdf) yea, 39a6-7) de las que nacen en nosotros opiniones y discursos de una u otra 
condicién. Un segundo artesano, pintor, procede después a ilustrarlos, trazando en el alma las 
imagenes de lo dicho (TOV Aeyouévwv cikdvas, 39b6-7), verdaderas 0 falsas segtin lo sean 
las doxai y logoi que ilustran. Llegado a este punto, Platon se desliza sin mas tramite hasta la 
errancia del placer anticipatorio, un placer ligado a lo porvenir (Tept TOV pLeAdAOVTOV, 
39c11). La dificultad de discernir algo que vemos a la distancia es analoga, querria expresar, a 
la que surge al hacer una estimacion sobre un hecho futuro en cuyo pensamiento nos regoci- 
jamos.!> A lo largo de nuestra vida estamos llenos de esperanzas y expectaciones que son para 
nosotros fuente de placer, aunque muchas veces no se cumplan. Aqui se produce la conver- 


9 Sobre la imposibilidad de separar el placer de la actividad experimentada como placentera cf. Wa- 
terfield (1982), 23-24. 
9 Cf. Teet. 170d6-7: Tept Tfis offs Kploews ... KpiTats ye. 
' Cf. supra n. 1. En cuanto a las determinaciones mencionadas en 37c, més que calificar al placer, 
lo cuantifican. 
2 En 37e10-11, eta S6Ens indica mas bien una comunidad, observa Teisserenc (1999), 277, “un 
nexo que une sin ser necesariamente temporal ni causal”. 
3 Sobre la diferencia entre el placer ‘en algo creido’ y el que se da ‘simultdaneamente con cierta 
creencia’ cf. Penner (1970), 169-170. 
4 Acerca del valor afectivo y emocional o bien psico-cognitivo de tales pathémata cf. Teisserenc 
(1999), 284. 
5 Cf. Hampton (1989), 45. 
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sion de Protarco, quien no vacila en aceptar que lo que llamamos ‘esperanzas’ son pinturas en 
cuyos disefios nos complacemos, aun cuando se refieran a lo que nunca sera. Nos imaginamos 
recibiendo una cantidad infinita de oro, reza el célebre ejemplo de Fi/. 40a9-12, junto a una 
multiplicidad de placeres, representandonos a nosotros mismos, en esta pintura, gozando 
intensamente. Sin embargo, asi como al intentar ver algo de lejos, incapaces de divisarlo con 
nitidez, caemos en el error, podemos disefiar un evento futuro experimentando placer en ello 
sin que esta pintura se corresponda finalmente con los hechos. Notese la ambigiiedad del 
ejemplo: tal pintura puede resultar falsa porque al fin no [legamos a vernos rodeados de rique- 
zas, o bien porque esto se concreta sin depararnos los bienes y placeres esperados. Sea como 
fuere que debamos interpretarlo, el ejemplo satisface a Protarco, quien contintia convencido 
de que es imposible figurarse gozar sin gozar realmente, pero ahora admite que el goce expe- 
rimentado, aunque genuino, puede ser falso. 

Clave de esta solucion ha sido desligar el placer de la aisthesis para ligarlo a la phantasia, 
actividad humana productora de imagenes que sdlo mediatamente se refieren a la impresion 
sensible. El pintor acta después del escriba (ueTd TOV ypap.paTLoTHV), vale decir que la 
phantasia forja imagenes via opinionis,'® i.e. imagenes de naturaleza proposicional, no de las 
cosas percibidas, sino de lo que memoria y sensacion han ‘escrito’ en el alma. Mientras que la 
aisthesis envuelve la presencia del objeto, la phantasia opera después posibilitando una ‘vi- 
sion’ (6p@ tws, 39c1) de lo pensado o dicho sobre él. La experiencia de placer difiere de la 
experiencia perceptual justamente porque su objeto es la imagen de lo “escrito” en el alma: el 
placer no es una especie de sensacion (contra Teet. 156b5), y esto es algo que el placer antici- 
patorio pone de manifiesto mas claramente que cualquier otro. Es, también, el mas indicado 
para persuadir a Protarco, pues su falsedad le adviene en una instancia posterior a aquella en 
que se lo experimenta, dejando indemne, por asi decirlo, esa experiencia.!7 No por azar la 
resistencia de aquél a admitir la falsedad del placer es derrotada justamente ante el placer 
ligado a lo porvenir, asi como en Teeteto 178a-179b la doctrina protagorica de la opinion 
resulta vulnerable a la hora de dar cuenta de los juicios acerca de cosas futuras, mas precisa- 
mente los relativos a lo util o beneficioso, intrinsecos a la accion. La posibilidad, obvia, de 
que algo parezca beneficioso y finalmente no lo sea ilustra alli el factor de contingencia aso- 
ciado a la falibilidad de la mayoria de las previsiones humanas, mostrando ademas que las 
condiciones de verdad de los juicios sobre cosas futuras no son relativas al sujeto que juzga 
sino, en todo caso, al experto. Esta dualidad recorre, a mi juicio, el ejemplo de Fil. 40a9-12 y 
echa luz sobre su ambigiiedad. Cuando nos imaginamos rodeados de riquezas y de multiples 
placeres que ellas acarrearan, nos regocijamos en una pintura que puede revelarse falsa, decia- 
mos, por mas de una razon: porque el azar, mas poderoso que cualquier previsiOn, nos cierra 
la puerta a esas riquezas, 0 porque obtenerlas esta lejos de ser la fuente de bienes y placeres 
que creiamos. En el primer caso nuestra previsiOn es falsa por razones contingentes, en el otro 
caso por nuestra ignorancia acerca del bien. 

Un mérito no menor de la explicacion platonica, hasta donde puedo ver, es que echa por 
tierra la presuncion de cufio protagdérico de que nadie es mejor juez que uno mismo de las 
propias impresiones, que serian siempre verdaderas. Mientras que segun el Abderita, la im- 
presion que experimenta cada uno ningun otro la distingue mejor,!® al parangonar la falsedad 
de la experiencia de placer a aquella en que se incurre al juzgar sobre algo que percibimos de 
lejos, confusamente, Platén llama la atencion sobre la distancia que media entre el alma y sus 


16 Cf Kenny (1960), 50. 

17 Como observa Kenny (1960), 52, Platén no habla de ‘representaciones falsas de placeres’ (‘false pain- 
tings of pleasures’), sino de ‘placeres representados falsos’ (‘false painted pleasures’), i.e. la falsedad no es 
atribuida al placer de anticipar sino al placer anticipado. 

18 Cf Teet.161d3-4 TO GdAov TAAOS GdAOS BEATLOV SLaKpLvet. 
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propias vivencias, echando un manto de sospecha sobre el presupuesto de que tenemos un 
acceso privilegiado a ellas. Las criticas de Teeteto dejaban esto en pie (cf. p.e. 179c2-7), mas 
su tratamiento del placer anticipatorio brinda elementos para refutarlo. En tal sentido, puede 
decirse que la discusién de Fil. 36c3sq. retoma y profundiza la polémica lanzada en Teeteto 
contra el protagorismo, al que Platon entendid que era necesario refutar no sdlo desde el 
punto de vista gnoseoldgico, sino también desde la perspectiva del placer y de la accion hu- 
mana. Antes que en el valor de verdad de nuestros pronunciamientos acerca de cémo son las 
cosas, en el Fi/ebo la atencion de Platén se concentra en lo util y en las valoraciones envueltas 
en nuestro trato con ellas. 
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Banana skins and custard pies: 
Plato on comedy and self-knowledge 


Mary Margaret McCabe 
Department of Philosophy, King’s College, London 


Start with the phenomena. 


What do Alexander the Great and Winnie the Pooh have in common? 
Their middle name. ! 


Now think about what just happened: about the joke (philosophers have a field day with 
that one... is ‘the’ a name in these contexts?); about how you felt about it (what is it that 
made it funny?); about how you felt about my telling it (did it please, or annoy?). A good 
joke, of course, is ruined by analysis, so I shall desist — but I shall ask about how we are to 
explain how we feel about it. 


1. The savage account of comedy 


Notoriously, at Philebus 48-50 Socrates discusses with Protarchus the mixed pleasure to 
be gained from watching comedy, ‘not only on stage, but also in all of life’s ...comedies’ 
(50b). The laughter from comedy, he maintains, is a mixture of the pain of malice and the 
pleasure of laughter. Our malice is aimed, apparently, at failures of self-knowledge. Conse- 
quently, the mixture is at its richest when we laugh at those who believe they are virtuous, but 
are not — especially those who are not especially powerful (this kind of delusion among the 
strong is terrifying, not funny); and when we laugh at our friends. On such occasions, Socra- 
tes says, the pleasure we derive from laughing at them is mixed with the pain we suffer from 
the malice we feel. It seems, therefore, that this sort of response to what seems funny is not at 
all to be recommended: this would be, as I shall say, a savage theory of comedy. 

Think about it, first, in drama: in comedies where we are the audience — sitting outside 
the scene, roaring with laughter as we watch the fool slip on a banana skin, or take a custard 
pie in the face. The fool is the butt of our laughter, as we might think, in all innocence — 
whatever the absurdity, it makes him ridiculous just because he doesn’t know it (he doesn’t 
see the banana skin there — in the best cases, he avoids it for ages and then falls over long 
after we have expected it). And, most acutely, these absurdities are funny because they reflect 
something central to himself that he doesn’t know: what he lacks, that is to say, is self- 


'T owe this joke to the excellent Jokes: A Philosophical Analysis, by Ted Cohen. My other jokes 
come from various sources, to whom I am very grateful: my especial thanks to Tad Brennan, Verity 
Harte, Peter Adamson, Poppy Beddoe, Bob Plant, Peter Baumann. I am most grateful to the Leverhulme 
Trust, for the Major Research Fellowship during the tenure of which I wrote this paper. 
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knowledge broadly speaking? (for the banana skin, that is situational: he doesn’t know that it 
is just there on the stage behind him as he turns... but compare here the innocence of Buster 
Keaton,’ the tragi-comedy of Malvolio) And because this is comedy on stage, the dramatic 
tension is heightened by our knowingness: we see it, and we know that he doesn’t (know, 
further, that in the dramatic conventions he must fall over sometime). Part of what happens, 
then, comes by virtue of the contrast between what the audience knows and what the fool* 
does not: we who watch know both that he doesn’t know, and have some understanding of 
what knowledge it is that he lacks....we are knowledgeable at two levels (we know both what 
he is ignorant about; and that he is ignorant), just because we stand outside the action, watch 
as he tumbles and falls.° 

Something similar happens with narrative jokes;® someone tells you a joke about some 
character or other, and you laugh because it shows up both that character’s ignorance and 
your own privileged position of knowledge from outside. Here examples are tricky, since 
many of them are just offensive. In a gathering of philosophers perhaps I may be forgiven for 
this one, barely a narrative at all, whose target is a rather different profession: 


How many psychoanalysts does it take to change a light-bulb? One, but the light-bulb must 
really want to change.’ 


It is, thus, a central feature of this account of comedy that there is a discrepancy between 
what the characters think or know, and what the audience sees (the same discrepancy, we may 
observe, as we find between the butt of an ironical remark and its audience).§ The funniness 
seems to come from the discrepancy, from the absurdity of the lack of fit between what we 
(anyone watching) knows and what the character does not. Somehow or other, that lack of fit 
makes us laugh.? 


2 There is, of course, a great deal to say about what ‘self-knowledge’ involves; at this stage, it is 
important to keep in mind that this is not merely a matter of consciousness: see McCabe (2007b). 

3 This example from Peter Adamson. 

4 There is a great deal more to say here about the relation between these butts of humour, these 
‘fools’, and the figure of the Fool in, for example, Shakespeare (King Lear, notably, but Twelfth Night, 
too, and elsewhere). 

5 This difference/doubling of order is, in my view, essential to ancient discussions of self- 
knowledge: in Aristotle, too: see McCabe (2007c) and (2008). The same effect occurs in irony, McCabe 
(2007a). 

6 It is important that here the narrative feature of the jokes brings out the location of the comedy in a 
life — a crucial point for Socrates’ analysis. In what follows I assume that the shift between narrative joke 
and comedy is innocent for my purposes, and the former have the advantage of being directed immedi- 
ately at you, the reader. 

7 Many jokes, like this one, are instances of a type; to those unfamiliar with the other examples, the 
joke seems mysterious, pointless: whereas to those ‘in the know’, the very pointlessness of the joke is 
part of its charm (I recall, when I was a child, a spate of ‘elephant’ jokes: How do you know when an 
elephant has been in the fridge? You can see his footprints in the custard.). But this then renders the 
effect of the joke highly culture-specific: to this point I return, below. 

8 Again, notice a similar effect in irony. 

9 It is truistic to observe that this must be culturally determined: what looks like bad fit in one cul- 
ture may be just good manners in another. 
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In cases like this, therefore, we should distinguish between i) the presenting of something 
ridiculous (whether on stage, or in narrative: the person who tells the joke, stages the play); ii) 
the butt of the joke; and iii) the audience. And we should notice where the discrepancy is — 
between the butt and the audience, and their disparate grasps of what is going on. The savage 
theory then says that the audience, in enjoying the discomfiture of the butt — where his dis- 
comfiture is especially the bad fit between his own perception of himself and the reality — 
laughs from knowingness, and through malice. But though laughter is pleasure, malice is an 
evil; hence laughing at jokes and comedy of this kind is a mixed pleasure, and — by virtue of 
the vice of malice — a Bad Thing. It is a kind of Schadenfreude, on this account: the enjoy- 
ment of the disasters that affect another (this is the malice) just because they are not my disas- 
ters (this is the knowingness).!° 

There’s a bit more going on here, of course, than just a raw feel of pleasure. First of all, if 
this is all about knowingness, that tells us something more about the enjoyment: it is, we 
might think, essentially propositional or cognitive: it has complex, even if not always fully 
realised, content, including reference to oneself. Second, if the pleasure is mixed with malice, 
then we might think that the mixture is not just of pleasure and pain, but a mixture of emo- 
tions... of malice with whatever we might call the emotion of enjoying something funny. 
Third, the context suggests that this emotion is something in whose complexity Plato is 
deeply interested: for the discussion of comedy occurs at a point in the Philebus where Socra- 
tes has already described in detail the ways in which we represent things to ourselves, not 
only as a matter of belief, but also as a matter of vivid depiction; and our capacity, on these 
occasions, for self-deception, for being carried away. We might think, then, that this account 
of our responses to comedy is part of the same rather dismal account of how disgraceful our 
emotional lives are, and how the life of reason would do well to clean them up. 


2. Objections and replies 


If this is what Socrates (or Plato) thinks of comedy, we might think it a bit harsh. When 
we laugh at some fictional character, as the audience of a comedy, the recipient of a narrative 
joke, is our enjoyment malicious? To this I shall return: pro tem. consider this: 


Two female ostriches are walking down the street, dressed in their finery. By the side of the 
road they see a male ostrich, strutting his stuff, showing off. They giggle coyly to each other: 
“Look, it’s a male!!!’ He, at the same time, catches sight of them, and preens himself, and then 
starts to follow them. Says one female ostrich to the other, in consternation — ‘Look, he’s fol- 
lowing, what shall we do?’ ‘Don’t let him see that we have noticed,’ says the other, ‘keep on 
walking.’ They carry on down the street, now more swiftly, and then faster and faster, break- 
ing into a run. ‘Oh dear’ — says one to the other — ‘what shall we do? He’s catching us up!’ 
‘Look’ — says the other — ‘here is a pile of sand. Let’s hide our heads in it!’ So they do. The 
male ostrich stops short, and turns around, in puzzlement. ‘Where did they go?’ 


Do we laugh at this from malice towards ostriches? Surely not. 

Socrates’ argument, I suggest, gets its savage mileage from two quite different compari- 
sons, in the comedy and tragedy of stage and life. The first is a comparison with tragedy 
(hence both the sequence of thought at 48a, and the closing summary at 50b: the marks of the 
shape of the passage); the second with our ordinary in-life relations with others, especially our 
friends (this is the point of the concluding ‘all the tragedy and comedy of life’). These com- 


10 Tn this text Plato talks of this being the disasters of my friends; and perhaps Schadenfreude is not 
that sort of pleasure, as Theo Ebert objects to me. But see D. Frede (1993), li. 
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parisons may give the savage theory its moral content; but they are also grounds for reserva- 
tion. 

First, tragedy, where ‘we weep at the same time as we enjoy it’ (48a5-6). So you go to 
the theatre to see King Lear. You go, I suppose, because you want to, because you expect to 
be able to say when you come out that you enjoyed it. That is not inconsistent with the 
thought that you may feel dreadful emotions in the course of watching the play. Is the mixture 
of emotion we feel just the grubby business of Schadenfreude: oh, whew, thank goodness J’m 
not mad? Or does tragedy go deeper than that? Try Sophie’s Choice:!! if we weep and enjoy 
is the enjoyment just the relief that we don’t have to do the unutterable choosing? Might Plato 
think it is? Does he miss that some of the enjoyment comes, not from relief, but from the 
queer detachment of watching, of appreciating the moral difficulties presented to us, of seeing 
the depths of Lear’s humanity (the heartbreak of ‘let me not be mad’)? Is that not why we 
sometimes go to the theatre? And if it is, how far does tragedy give us the explanatory ma- 
chinery to understand comedy? !2 

If comedy works like tragedy, we might think that comedy has a mixture of enjoyment 
and pain too; and so, on the savage theory, it does. But it isn’t clear that the parallel is exact, 
even if both are schadenfreudliche. Tragedy may explain something about the levels of our 
engagement with a staged piece, as reflective detachment combines with the passionate iden- 
tification we feel with the character on stage. We weep with Violetta, howl with Lear, despair, 
even, with Richard III: and thus tragedy reveals to us how we really do have feelings about 
those happenings over there, at the same time as we watch the play from here. By parity, we 
might expect, comedy has us laughing when we sympathetically engage with the characters, 
in pain when we contemplate their fate. But our laughter in comedy is itself the source of the 
pain, because it relies on malice. It is, then, our feelings about the characters which seem to be 
mixed in comedy — tragedy cannot, on this account, explain the mixed pleasure of comedy: 
because the mixture in comedy comes in a different place. 

That explanation, perhaps, is left to the ‘comedy of life’. Here we are to think of our own 
genuine emotions at the pratfalls!> of our friends (the pratfalls of tyrants are terrifying, not 
funny: Socrates, as it seems to me, is right about that, but wrong to deny that we can cut a 
tyrant down to emotional size by thinking about them as if weakened by folly: recall the 
brilliant effect of La vita e bella on our thinking about Nazi atrocity). And we should recall 
the countless shameful occasions when we have been amused at our friends’ failures — espe- 
cially their failures to see something clearly about themselves. We enjoy their failures because 
we ourselves think that we have seen them right; so the fun does indeed come from a kind of 
Schadenfreude: thank goodness it wasn’t me who slipped on that banana skin, or who ex- 
posed her ignorance at that international conference... And that “Phew, what a relief that 
wasn’t me!’ has as its precondition that something ghastly (not too ghastly, lest it slip into 
tragedy) has indeed happened to them. 

So the connection between the mixed pleasure of comedy and the disgraceful emotion of 
Schadenfreude is forged in the comedies of life. But then we may ask ourselves whether in 
fact we find the disasters of our friends — even if disgracefully satisfactory — funny. When my 
dear friend makes a fool of herself, and I feel satisfaction, am I laughing? Or just smug? It is 
disgraceful, no doubt; it has the dubious moral content that Socrates seems to want from this 
mixed pleasure. But is it comedy? 


11 Sophie's Choice, by William Styron. 
!2 T eschew discussion of catharsis; on Aristotle and comedy see Janko (1984). 
13 A pratfall is a slipping on a banana skin, figuratively or metaphorically. 
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3. Comedy as a solitary (mixed) pleasure 


The savage theory of comedy, I conclude, receives its support in rather more tenuous 
ways than are comfortable from the ‘tragedy and comedy of stage and life’. Its connections 
with Schadenfreude are recognisable; as are its affinities with the kind of nastiness to which 
some comedy makes us prone. But that very nastiness has an effect, I suggest, on just how we 
come to take pleasure in these things. Think first of all of the content of Schadenfreude, and 
Socrates’ emphasis on se/f-knowledge: these emotions are reflective not only on the butt of 
the joke, but also on ourselves and our own positions, when we occupy the smug stance of the 
audience, knowingly recognising our superiority to the faults of the others at whom we laugh. 
You will see how rich is the intentionality of pleasures like this: but still, they are oddly soli- 
tary, just because Schadenfreude is about me, as well as about what I am seeing and enjoying. 
If the intentionality is as rich as it seems, the pleasure is a solitary one, a grubby private 
pleasure, both because it is so disgraceful and because it is indexed to ourselves. Our enjoy- 
ment at our friends’ lack of self-knowledge is often something of which we are ashamed (this 
is, we might ruefully confess, one of the phenomena) and so something to enjoy only alone, 
not in concert. If comedy is like Schadenfreude, it is — or it should be — a solitary mixed 
pleasure. (This, of course, makes tricky the relation between drama and life: how far is our 
enjoyment of our friends’ disasters transferable to our sitting in the audience?) 

But is it a theory of comedy? And even if it is, is it meant to be comprehensive? We 
might think so: the mixture of pleasure and pain, at least, is something that happens each time 
(48b2); but the following discussion of malice may be intended to illustrate, rather than to 
exhaust, the account of ‘the nature of the ridiculous’ (48c4: that impression may be reinforced 
by the cautious classification of the misfortunes of our weak friends as part of the ‘order and 
nature of the things that are ridiculous’, 49c4-5). Pro tem., then, let us stop calling it a theory, 
and just call it a savage account of comedy. 

And then keep in mind what it is an account of: not, as Aristotle offers in his remaining 
fragments, an account of the dramatic conventions of stage comedy, nor — heaven forfend — a 
classification of jokes, but an account of the moral psychology of the recipient of the joke, the 
audience of the play (this, I hope, continues to support my parallel between comedy and 
narrative jokes). Plato offers us here a thesis about the nameless disposition to laugh at what 
is funny. Is savagery all there is to that, on his view? And would he be right? 

Well, is this account of comedy, even if it is awkwardly derived, anyway true? Is it, if 
you like, a good description of the ways things our in our psyches? Certainly it works some of 
the time (Alfred and the lion:'4 Mr and Mrs Ramsbottom go to Blackpool for their holidays 
and are disappointed: ‘no wrecks, and nobody drownded; in fact nothing to laugh at at all’: 
this line is funny both because it is gruesome and because it is recognisable — there is the 
discrepancy again). As we watch an arrogant friend publicly humiliated, we may have to 
suppress a disgraceful smirk, at the same time as we feel for her in her misery. And, I think, 
something similar happens, perhaps with those jokes that we know we shouldn’t enjoy; cruel 
jokes, racist jokes, job-ist jokes (I am married to a lawyer, so can perhaps get away with this: 
What do you call a shipwreck of lawyers at the bottom of the sea? A start.). The humour 
comes from some sense that the butt of the jokes somehow or other misses something crucial 
about himself (standardly in racist jokes, the butt is somehow innocently stupid; in lawyer 
jokes, the butt is innocently rapacious and appalling). So Socrates does indeed get that right: 
that some humour comes from the butt’s failures of self-knowledge — where the self- 
knowledge that is at stake is a proper understanding of the person they are, whether individu- 


14 The Stanley Holloway monologue/poem. 
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ally or as a race, a type, a class, or a profession. What they lack, that is to say, is some kind of 
grip on what they are like. And so here — an extreme example of someone who lacks, even 
who must lack, this kind of self-knowledge is Philebus himself, the character who rejects 
knowledge altogether, and turns out to be a slimy sea-slug.!° 


4. But is all comedy grubby? Does Plato think it so? 


But still, perhaps, the unease we feel, even when jokes like that are funny, comes indeed 
from our sense that they trade on a horrid sense of superiority and also, perhaps, of dislike: 
grubby Schadenfreude. And the unease Socrates captures (so not just in politically correct 
days) comes from our sense that there is something disgraceful about laughing at especially 
our friends in their ignorance: that, in turn, characterises the laughter as a kind of solitary 
pleasure: as an isolated laughing at. These jokes are mixed pleasures; and part of the mixture 
is their very moral dubiousness. If this is what Plato thinks comedy is, it is deeply inhumane. 
Is this what Plato thinks comedy is? Is it what we think? I shall suggest that there are some 
reasons to think that the answer to both questions is no: firstly Plato’s own use of comedy; 
secondly something especially peculiar about this passage; and thirdly our own take on what 
happens when we laugh — together. 

We might readily find the Platonic dialogues pretty savage. Recall the moments of ap- 
propriate slapstick: the bench in the Charmides, or Prodicus booming under the covers in the 
Protagoras. And perhaps, too, ‘savage’ describes Socrates’ attitude in discussion with his 
friends: Euthyphro, for example, or Critias or Meno. Their ignorance, and their self- 
ignorance, is on humiliating display as we watch and laugh (most acutely, perhaps, in the case 
of Critias, where the Charmides turns on just what self-knowledge would be). And in this 
Philebus passage Socrates jogs our recollection of those other occasions with the Delphic 
maxim, ‘know thyself’. The passage seems positively to invite the application of the savage 
account to Plato’s own writing (and there would be a parallel account of Socrates’ use of 
irony). Does this mean that the comic elements of Plato’s writing exploit our tendency to 
malice? Does this apply to this very dialogue, whose comic edges are not insignificant (Phile- 
bus, again, whose comic role underlies his exclusion from philosophical discussion)? 

This will have far-reaching consequences. Suppose that comedy is savage, and a mixed 
pleasure because it involves the sufferings of our friends. If this is, in turn, supposed to de- 
scribe the artistic comedies of the dialogues themselves, does this determine how we should 
read them? Does this mean that the jokes we find there should be taken as a rather dubious 
way of gilding the lily, persuading us to listen by exploiting our worse instincts? What should 
we say of Socrates’ attitudes to his victims? Are they just the butts of his jokes? And what 
should we say of Plato’s attitude to his readers? Does he here just trade on our own disgrace- 
ful Schadenfreude? Does that, in turn, determine the ethical quality of the frame dialogues, 
and thence render them unimportant to the life of the philosopher? 

The thought that Platonic comedy is thus crude might be threatened by recent discussions 
of the nature of Socratic irony: where it has been suggested that the focus of attention is not 
so much on the ignorance (the self-ignorance) of the butt, but on the concealment of the char- 
acter of the ironist himself: Socrates.!© On one account of that concealment what is of interest 
in these encounters is not so much the discomfiture of the victim, but rather the way in which 


'5 On the significance of this characterisation of Philebus see McCabe (2000), ch 4. 
16 See especially Nehamas (1998). 
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the reader’s attention is drawn, by Socrates’ silence, to what sorts of conditions we would put 
on knowledge. The focus of attention, that is to say, is drawn away from what we might laugh 
at and towards the question of why we are laughing at all; away from reflection about Euthy- 
phro, and towards reflection on ourselves. The shift in the humour, that is to say, occurs just 
when it moves away from the solitary pleasures of laughing at Euthyphro, towards the com- 
plicity of puzzling together about what counts as knowledge, or even self-knowledge. But 
still, is that funny? 

The present passage, in any case, is not straightforward. Although it is carefully demar- 
cated from the surrounding dialogue (its beginning and end carefully marked) it is oddly 
structured. Socrates sets up the discussion of malice and ignorance amid quite a lot of puz- 
zlement from Protarchus; then hauls in the Delphi connection (48c6-d3) and self-knowledge, 
and then suddenly: 


Soc: Oh Protarchus, try to divide this very thing (self-knowledge) in three. 
Prt: What are you talking about? I can’t do that! 

Soc: Do you mean that I must do the dividing now??? 

Prt: I do, and I am asking as well as telling... (48d4-7). 


Socrates goes on to give us three kinds of self-ignorance and two kinds of people who 
suffer from it (49a-b). The little piece of byplay about dividing is marked: by Protarchus’ 
puzzlement; by repetition; and by its apparent inconsequence, after the introduction of the 
heavy lifting gear of the Delphic oracle. And that emphasis should remind us of an earlier 
moment, where Socrates acknowledges that his own obsessions with division are ridiculous 
(23d2). 


I am, it seems, a ridiculous person (ge/oios tis anthrépos), thus dividing into kinds, and count- 
ing things together. 


(This may come as a relief: are those clunking collections and divisions of the Sophist 
and the Politicus just a joke?). At any rate, Socrates’ reflection on himself, explicitly so as it 
is, seems at first to echo the terms of the savage theory: when he considers himself, he sees 
how absurd, how laughable, he must seem — he is a collection-and-division freak. And that we 
should thus recall Socrates’ earlier verdict on himself as ridiculous here, in the discussion of 
comedy, is made emphatic by the Delphic reference at 48c.!7 

But if we do think back to 23d, we must think about Protarchus, too. For in that context 
(a vital discussion about method, 18d ff.) he confesses himself puzzled about collection and 
division, and proposes, instead, to embark on his second voyage (19c)!8: that he should not 
escape his own notice. Both Protarchus and Socrates, that is to say, find themselves to be 
absurd; and both of them locate their absurdity in the context of their own aspiration to know 
themselves. 

This now turns the tables on the savage account of comedy. For the jokes that Socrates 
and Protarchus tell, they tell against themselves. In reporting on themselves, Socrates and 
Protarchus display the very thing that should protect themselves from ridicule: self- 
knowledge. If, in doing so, they turn out to be funny all the same, they are counter-examples 
to the savage account. And if, in doing so, their self-knowledge is marked, then the savage 
theory cannot be intended to apply across the board. 

So is it funny, when Socrates insists in dividing self-ignorance three ways, and then twice 
again? Think of the mathematician and the farmer: the farmer invites his friend the mathema- 


17 Compare, of course, at least Apology and Charmides. 
18 The significance of this remark is brought out by the intertextuality with Phaedo 96 ff.; and also 
perhaps with Socrates’ account of himself at the opening of the Phaedrus. 
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tician to admire his large flock of sheep. ‘How many do you think there are?’ asks the farmer, 
proudly. ‘743’ replies the mathematician, immediately. ‘Goodness me, that’s amazing,’ re- 
plies the farmer. “You are absolutely right: how on earth did you do it?’ ‘I counted the legs,’ 
says the mathematician, ‘and then divided by four.’ The laboriousness of Socrates’ joke may 
not be as swift; but you can see how a wry smile might be what we would raise—- so long as 
we have remembered what he said, back at 23d.!9 Indeed, that suggests that the joke is funny 
because Socrates is right about himself: here he is again, doing just what we might expect, 
collecting and dividing... Is our response Schadenfreude? Should Protarchus’ be? 

If we look back to the earlier passage we may think that something rather different is go- 
ing on. Notice that one of the themes of the frame dialogue is the nature of the three protago- 
nists: this dialogue is perhaps outstanding for its detailed interest by its characters in their own 
characterisation and the characterisation of their companions. So Socrates and Protarchus 
reflect on their own self-knowledge and absurdity, as we have seen; while Socrates and Phile- 
bus compete with each other in making little barbs about how each of them is to be identified 
with either pleasure or reason. And it is a consequence of this discussion of their different 
natures (a discussion itself embedded in the analyses of nature in the framed parts of the 
dialogue) that while Protarchus and Socrates are able to continue a discussion — since Pro- 
tarchus is only a moderate hedonist — the discussion with Philebus breaks down altogether, 
since he cannot admit into his life the conditions of reason. So the dialogue itself sets up 
questions about different natures of different characters in the context, not of one being the 
target of laughter by the other, but rather in terms of their being able to have a discussion that 
is, somehow, productive. That this discussion is the focus of laughter, then, is a feature, not of 
its nastiness, but of its reflectiveness. 

We might, therefore, agree that there is, as well as savage humour, a kind of unmitigated 
funniness which does not rely on savagery. Think of Winnie the Pooh and Alexander the 
Great. Or try this: 


Danny is always late for school. One morning his teacher says to him: ‘Danny, why are you 
late this time?’ Danny replies, ‘well, miss, I think it may be my new way of walking.’ ‘What 
way of walking is that?’ she asks. ‘Well, I go one step forward and two steps back.’ ‘In that 
case, how come you got here at all?’ ‘Well, miss,’ says Danny, ‘when I got half-way, I turned 
around and went home.’ 


These cases seem to lack a target, seem not to trade on something horrible about their 
victim. But they do still trade on a discrepancy: here in Danny’s inversion of the description 
of progress as ‘taking two steps forwards and one step back’. The roots of their humour, then, 
seem to lie somewhere else than the lack of self-knowledge of the victim. They look much 
more like good paradoxes than like Schadenfreude. 

I think this, in turn, affects their phenomenology. I suggested that Socrates’ savage theory 
captures the guilty pleasure of some laughing. But the pleasure of jokes like Danny is differ- 
ent: for it comes, not so much from the targeting of some unfortunate, as from the complicity 
of the audience. (Think about whether the Winnie the Pooh joke could be a solitary pleasure: 
or this one: Two muffins are in the oven. One says ‘Phew, it’s hot in here!’ The other muffin 
says ‘Good Lord, a talking muffin!’ Do these work only when I tell them to you and we enjoy 
it together: what price reading a joke book alone? What price writing one? Think about 
whether the fun of the paradox of the liar is enhanced by talking about it with other philoso- 
phers. Think about how the sophists got the idea of playing with paradox in a public arena — 


19 This, of course, makes some assumptions about just how carefully we should read the dialogues; 
but those assumptions are, it seems to me, easily defensible. 
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even although they are pretty tied to savagery, all the same.) This complicity, we might think, 
is part of the pleasure of humour: the joke creates a community, brings together the people 
who enjoy it. This, as it seems to me, is a humane account of comedy. 


5. The humane account 


Is that just quite different from the savage account? What should we say about the reflec- 
tive component of the humane account? And what should we say about its emotional quality? 
What would humanity have to do with self-knowledge? 

Here perhaps we need to think again about what is being explained here, and about how 
the explanation works. Plato claims that this is all about mixed pleasures, but his emphasis on 
disposition and character, his insistence on the narrative features of comedy, and his account 
of the importance of feelings in all of this make it more congenial to us to think in terms of 
comic emotions. The savage account attributes to us savage emotions, nasty solitary pleas- 
ures. But even these can fall within the scope of reflection — that comes with the territory 
outlined by Schadenfreude and malice. But the reflexive jokes of the humane theory, I sug- 
gest, are even more a matter of uncovering to ourselves our own emotions and character: what 
this sort of comedy does for us, that is to say, is to allow us to confront ourselves, to reflect on 
our own responses and make them consistent with our other moral attitudes. That is possible, 
I suggest, because of the intentionality of the comic response — and it works on the way in 
which comic reflection can go up the orders, reflecting, not only on the joke, but on joking 
itself. That works because the reflection is essentially social, rests on our shock at seeing our 
own prejudices and assumptions up for scrutiny: the self-knowledge that comes into all this is 
developed by the audience, not by the butt. 

It is, you might further notice, peculiarly appropriate if the Philebus has this kind of 
complicit comedy in its sights, a dialogue which is strikingly reflective on cooperative discus- 
sion. So the talk at 18c ff. turns on whether either Socrates or Protarchus look absurd, and 
whether it matters, relative to whether they know themselves. And this, now, may explain the 
joke: for it turns, once again, on discrepancy — between what seems to be a deep discussion of 
self-knowledge, tragedy, comedy and life — and the mechanistic approach that seems to be 
collection and division. The joke at 48d — if I am right that there is one — turns on the power 
of the rival claims on us: the ultra-rationalism of Socrates’ obsessive divisions, and the rich 
discursiveness of Protarchus’ anxiety not to escape his own notice. The entire dialogue, we 
might think, turns on the tension between these two approaches — and the joke does the job of 
showing up how hard it may in fact be to make them fit. 

But now the dialogue as a whole may give us something of the pay-off of the humane ac- 
count. One point of the dialogue (as Dorothea Frede has shown) is to show us the conversion 
of Protarchus from a naive hedonist to someone who allows for the moderate inclusions of 
pleasure into the life of reason. One effect of the humane kind of joke is that it shows us 
something of ourselves, brings to our attention something about ourselves we might not have 
noticed. It may, that is to say, provide us with some element of our own moral development 
(compare the way in which some generic jokes rely on a sequence: elephant jokes, or the 
name jokes, or light-bulb jokes) especially when the jokes themselves depend on our under- 
standing something about jokes (‘There is a Scotsman, a blonde and a frog...’ ‘What is this, 
some kind of joke?’). We learn this way; and some of what we learn about is ourselves. Trag- 
edy is not — thank goodness — the only way of enjoying ourselves that matters. 
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6. The dark side of humanity 


It is, I think, an important — perhaps even an essential — feature of this kind of comedy 
that it is somehow or other complicit: something we do and develop together. Indeed, deep 
friendships can be founded on finding the same things funny, alienations from failure to do so 
(I told the muffin joke to two advertising executives, to blank incomprehension). But then 
even this humane humour has its dark side. 

Think first about its formal structure: we no longer have a presenter, an audience and the 
butt of the joke; instead, we have an occasional group: the people who get the joke, who find 
the puzzle amusing, who laugh and enjoy it; a group which includes, on this story, its teller. It 
includes, in represented comedy, its audience too — us, if we see the joke. But that laughter is 
exclusive:*® the group is a small one, limited by, for example, the linguistic idiom, the shared 
assumptions, the common obsessions (the Danny joke works best with philosophers interested 
in the metaphysics of space and time, the ostrich joke with epistemologists). The issue of self- 
knowledge, on that account, may still be there: but it has shifted to a kind of reflectiveness on 
the part of the audience (well, don’t go too far, here: not everyone thinks about why they 
enjoy a joke when they hear it... this is a peculiar interest, perhaps, of philosophers). And it is 
a reflectiveness that is exclusive, maybe even savage: for it relies on exclusion, on the cogni- 
tive gap between the people who get the joke, and those who don’t. That gap is what forces 
the reflection itself. So the joke is funny, we might say, in virtue of the fact that there are 
people who don’t think so. 

But here lies the mixed pleasure. Consider Philebus once more. By the time we get to the 
account of comedy, he has vanished from the argument, relegated to the speechlessness of a 
sea-slug. As a consequence, none of the discussions about philosophical method involve him; 
and Socrates’ joke about his own disposition to collect and divide passes Philebus by (twice 
over — he is both outside the conversation and outside the topic of proper philosophical 
method). The little comic community of Socrates and Protarchus, that is to say, rests not only 
on what it is (a group of two) but on what it is not (it excludes Philebus). This exclusion, as 
Socrates and Protarchus might have a little joke together about Socrates’ divisional proclivi- 
ties, is as harsh as the verdict that Philebus’ life is not worth living. The joke may be humane 
between Socrates and Protarchus — but Philebus is now its victim. 

What sort of a difference might this make to us as we read? I suggested that the savage 
account of comedy has two difficulties: its solitariness, and its grubbiness; and I suggested 
that this renders any humour we might find in the dialogues superfluous to philosophical 
requirements. Indeed, one of the consequences of explaining savage humour with respect to 
our relations with our friends was that we stand forever outside the joke, distanced by the 
fictions of the dialogue from enjoying the frissons of Schadenfreude: that, we might think, is 
only for those in the comedy of life. The humane account, by contrast, includes us, just if we 
see the joke, spot the context, smile briefly. In so doing, it includes us with the circle of Soc- 
rates and Protarchus, and brings the reflective stance they occupy to questions of their own 
methods and abilities alive for us. For, as I have suggested, the pleasure of a joke is deter- 
mined by its intentionality: jokes work for philosophical contexts because of what they are 
about. But they come, I think, at a moral cost: at the risk of the exclusion of those who just 
don’t get it. Is it that all comedy must be somehow harsh? 


20 As are the jokes I have told: they turn, often, on English idiom and convention — especially the 
jokes beloved of Anglophone philosophers do so, as Cohen’s book (see n. 1) attests. 
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Plato’s attention to the craft of medicine, conceived of as a paradigmatic instance of ex- 
pert knowledge that lesser fields should imitate, is evident throughout his work. In particular, 
the task of the philosopher is frequently compared to the task of the physician, whose atten- 
tion to the health of the soul draws lessons from the latter’s concern with bodily health. The 
Philebus is no exception to this Platonic focus, for it employs the Hippocratic notions of 
emptying, repletion, and homonoia in its analysis of pleasure (31a-33c; 44b-49a) in order to 
address its central topic, namely, the search for that “‘state or condition of the soul that can 
render the life of every man a happy life,” (11d4-6). It has even been argued that if we follow 
this medical suggestion by construing the dialogue to offer a diagnosis of the disease of he- 
donism, followed by an account of the philosophical cure for it, we can understand how its 
puzzling transitions and digressions actually contribute to a coherent overall unity (Moes 
(2000), 113-161). Whether or not that is so, however, it has also been observed by scholars 
such as Dorothea Frede that the dualistic account of erds as a physical, medical phenomenon 
we find outlined in the Symposium at 185e-189d makes a brief cameo appearance toward the 
end of the Philebus’ fourfold division of all beings (23c-27c), where there occurs what is 
arguably an allusion to the goddess Aphrodite (26b-c; D. Frede (1993), 23, n. 1). 

Little attention has been paid to this cameo; it is, after all, just a cameo. But because the 
Symposium’s most developed initial analysis of erds is a medical one, and because the Phile- 
bus crucially concerns the nature of pleasure in the context of a medical modeling of it, and 
because erds provides one the most intense and dangerous of pleasures, it is worthwhile to 
explore this cameo and the Philebus’ position on erés in some depth. This is especially true, 
given the common observation that the text is “unusually reticent” about sexual pleasure 
(Guthrie (1978), 216, n. 3). W.K.C. Guthrie has speculated that this lacunae is due to Plato’s 
realization that the pleasures of sex are not easily subsumed under the Phi/beus’s analysis of 
pleasure as the refilling of an emptiness (Guthrie (1978), 216, n. 3), but in the course of this 
paper I shall argue for what I take to be a more satisfying explanation. 


The most explicit statement of the medical theory of erés we find in the Symposium is to 
be found subsequent to the speeches of Phaedrus and Pausanius within the speech of Eryxi- 
machus (185e-189d; for a more detailed exposition, see McPherran (2006)). Here I think we 
find Plato casting the figure of Eryximachus as a Hippocratic physician in order to appropri- 
ate the scientific conventions of his own time in the service of the new, superordinate enter- 
prise of philosophy. For Eryximachus is no typical physician: he claims, for example, that his 
practice of medicine had led him to a universalizing theory of erds, and one wherein even 
divination has a place. In brief, he holds that the operations of erdés are to be found in animals, 
plants, music, the changing seasons, and indeed, our entire cosmos (186a—b). Here he incor- 
porates the double erdés of Pausanius — good Heavenly erds and bad Common erés — found 
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in human bodies, noting that “what is healthy in a body and what is diseased in a body are by 
common consent different and unlike”; hence, there is one kind of erds in the case of the 
healthy, another in the case of the diseased. From this it follows that it is kKalon to gratify the 
good, healthy things in a body, and aischron to gratify the bad, diseased ones. On this ac- 
count, the “things” having either good or bad erds are the somatic opposites such as the hot 
and the cold, whose possession then allows us to speak of each body as having two loves. 
When such opposites have good, Heavenly love towards one another the body possessing 
them is in a healthy state of homonoia, but when one or both of such a pairing become greedy 
for an excessive amount of their opposite, then the possessing body is in an unhealthy state. 
The science of medicine, then, consists in knowing how to implant good erds and homonoia 
among these opposites. 

Eryximachus exhibits a good familiarity with Hippocratic medicine in the course of his 
speech. His definition of medicine as involving hydraulic repletion (p/ésmoné) and emptying 
(kenosis) at 186c-d, for example, has parallels in Breaths 1 and On the Nature of Man 9, 
and he shares with the author of the Hippocratic treatise On Regimen a sympathy for Hera- 
clitean thought (Regimen 1.5, 1.11; Symp. 187a). Even Eryximachus’ account of the opera- 
tions of erds in human beings in terms of somatic forces finds a loose parallel in the way 
Airs, Waters, Places (AWP) 22 accounts for the impotence — the damaged erés — of certain 
Scythians. Hippocratic physicians at the time also did take a self-conscious interest in such 
things as music, meteorology, and astronomy. Finally, we have reason to suppose that Plato is 
knowledgeable about, sympathetic to, and even draws lessons from Hippocratic medicine, so 
far as it goes (Phdr. 270a-e; R. 405a-410a; Tim. 81e-86b). It is particularly important to note 
that Plato agrees with the Hippocratic author of On the Sacred Disease (OSD) that epilepsy 
is to be explained by a physical, not a religious, account of the way that the brain is affected 
by phlegm (Tim. 85a-b). Moreover, like Eryximachus (Symp. 176b-d, 187e), Plato endorses 
the view that we should drink wine in moderation (R. 389e-390b, 403e, 571b-d, 573c), that 
the problem of sexual profligacy has a somatic causal explanation (excess moisture; R. 572d- 
580a; Tim. 86d), and that the everyday erds from which it springs comes paired with a nobler 
form of erds (Phdr. 353c-257a).! 

Turning at last to the Philebus, we should begin by noting the striking similarities of its 
core outlook to that of Eryximachus and his quasi-Hippocratic theory of erds/desire. First, 
Plato is concerned in this dialogue, as he was in the Symposium (see esp. 203a), to insist on 
medicine’s inferior status as an imprecise science in contrast to the exactitudes of philosophy 
(55c-59d). Next, the four-fold division of beings (23c-27c) parallels the theory of Eryxima- 
chus.” The earlier mentioned allusion to Aphrodite at 26b-c does not introduce this theory, but 


1 Of course, Eryximachus is also portrayed as an iconoclast among his fellow Hippocratics — men 
who would unanimously distance themselves from his effusive endorsement of sacrifice and the mantic 
art (Regimen in Acute Diseases 8; AWP 22; On Dreams 87; OSD 1-4, 21). Eryximachus would also be 
opposed in his grand theorizing — his philosophizing — by those many Hippocratics intent on freeing 
medicine from its roots in philosophy. Such men argued for medicine’s independence from both philoso- 
phy and shamanistic healing on the grounds that prior training in scientific medicine is required to for- 
mulate an accurate account of human nature (e.g., Tradition in Medicine 20.1-14). Given his grand 
theorizing and his citation of Heraclitus, Eryximachus seems very much the kind of physician opposed 
by this wing of the Hippocratics. That, in turn, suggests that at least part of the role Plato has assigned to 
Eryximachus is for him to respond one-Hippocratic-physician-to-all-others to just this sort of view of the 
relationship between medicine and philosophy held by some Hippocratic physicians. I suggest, then, that 
Eryximachus as a Platonic construction represents (in part) Plato’s response to all other physicians who 
would rank the craft of medicine as superior to, rather than subordinate to, the new craft of philosophy. 

2 | assume with Frede that there are Forms as well as sensibles present in all four kinds; D. Frede 
(1993), 18, n.3. 
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rather, concludes the introduction of its first three kinds. But this allusion thereby hints at the 
division’s resemblance to the account of cosmic erés in the Symposium. For beginning at 
Philebus 24a we learn that there are opposite qualities such as the hot and the cold that are 
always in a Heraclitean flux (43a) and are by nature ‘unlimited’. The bodies that contain them 
are healthy, we are told, only insofar as the conflicts between each pair of opposites present to 
that body are made stable by the imposition of a limit, such that the opposites are rendered 
“commensurate and harmonious” (swmmetra de kai sumphéna; 25e1; 25d-e). Just as in the 
speech of Eryximachus, we are then asked to see that harmonious music results from the right 
imposition of limit on unlimiteds such as the high and the low (26a), followed again, as in his 
speech, by a similar analysis of the weather and seasons (26a-b). The surprise of this section 
then follows: readers who expect to hear some praise of the power of limit to order the cos- 
mos are now told that “it is the goddess herself’ who recognized how unlimited-and-hence- 
unsatisfying pleasure contributed to our wickedness (26b). It is thus she — presumably Aphro- 
dite (D. Frede (1993), 23, n. 1; pace Hackforth (1972), 48, n. 3) — who imposed “law and 
order as a limit” on pleasure so as to preserve pleasure (26b-c). 

In the Symposium the speech of Eryximachus foreshadows the revelations of Diotima, 
and that is the structure of this section as well, in some sense. First, according to the reple- 
tion/restoration model, pleasure occurs in an organism when it returns to its true Form from a 
state of dissolution (32b); thus, with this we have an earthly imitation of what in the Sympo- 
sium is the final ascent to and vision of the Form of Beauty-itself, linked here again to Aphro- 
dite. Next, in answer to the question “what is responsible for the imposition of limit and order 
in the generation of being?”, the answer is “the rational divine craftsman” constituting our 
fourth kind of being (26e-27c). Following up on this development, within the subsequent 
account of the genera of pleasure and knowledge (27c-3 1b), this craftsman is first installed as 
our king, our nous baslieus (28c7). This being is then identified as the soul of the universe; 
one that governs the universe in a fashion analogous to the way in which our soul rules our 
body. Thus, just as our soul is now held responsible for the maintenance of our bodily health, 
so cosmic Reason maintains the health of the universe; in particular, it orders and coordinates 
the years, seasons, and months (30c).3 

With this account in place, we are left to puzzle out the location of erés in the economy 
of a happy life. Desire in general receives a medical analysis of bodily dissolution/depletion 
and restoration/repletion, but ina marked advance over Eryximachus’ purely somatic theory it 
turns out to be the soul — not the body — that experiences these physical events as pains or 
pleasures (34d-36c). Erés is then finally identified as a kind of pain in the soul along with 
such emotions as fear and anger (47e), following various allusions to sexual pleasures that 
characterize them as unseemly and maddening (45d-47a). Erds thus names a force responsible 
in part for a mixed pleasure of generation.4 


ei. 66 


3 Since, according to Socrates, it is Philebus who wishes to think that Aphrodite’s “truest name is 
hédoné” (12b7-c4; cf. 28b1), Socrates has now conscripted the goddess of Love into the service of 
cosmic limit. Odd bedfellow to cold-hearted limit though she might seem to be, this Aphrodite ought to 
be identified with the Heavenly Aphrodite of Eryximachus. 

4 The example of this pleasure that seems to be offered is the kind that is experienced by the “cou- 
rageous” lovers of “handsome and noble youths” (53d-e). This implies in the context that the youths are 
desired in ways that must include sexual desire. But in view of the previous denigration of this sort of 
pleasure, and its subsequent elimination as an impediment to the good life at 63d-64a — a pleasure that is 
later characterized as “shameful” (65e-66a) — and in view of the echoes of the Symposium and Phaedrus 
in this passages’ use of “courageous” and “noble”, the example should be read as an allusion to the sort 
of virtuous erés that need not manifest itself sexually (the text’s last references to sexual pleasure [taph- 
rodisia, 65c6, 59e-66a] — introduced as an example of pleasure in general — are odd, since the final 
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The result of this reading is the suggestion that although Plato does not give much direct 
attention to the place of the power of Heavenly erds in the Philebus, what he does say gives 
us reason to suppose that the basic view of the Symposium’s Diotima remains in force, but 
with a renewed anti-sensuality reminiscent of the Phaedo, parts of the Republic, and so on. 
The virtue of the Philebus — and its cousin, the Timaeus — is that by employing a medical 
model of pleasure Plato is able to unpack in some detail the frequently off-putting ascetic 
metaphors of the Phaedo and other middle dialogues (cf. Tim. 86b-87b). In the Phaedo, for 
example, we are told that sexual pleasures are not merely kinds of ‘attention deficit disorders’ 
that distract our rational faculty, but a source of pollution and enslavement, with the analogy 
to infection just beginning to appear (Phd. 64c-68c). In Book 9 of the Republic we next learn 
that the desire for such pleasures makes itself known during sleep when our ‘beastly part’ is 
free from rational and thumotic control and so entertains the most shameful of sexual and 
other fantasies (R. 571a-573b). That same part of us is often able to secure its dismal ends, 
and so we have been led, like the sea god Glaucus, to cover our souls with numerous barna- 
cles of shameful past experiences (R. 611b-d). 

This sort of rather uncompelling aesthetic and moral criticism of sexual pleasure gives 
way in the Philebus to a more plausible medical analysis. On this view, the problem of sex is 
viewed in terms of the wearisome hydraulics of repletion (cf., R. 585b) and the consequent 
extreme motions in the soul (cf., R. 583e) that occupy our minds to the exclusion of higher 
thoughts. This fact then gives us a reason to moderate and perhaps eliminate our concern for 
such pleasures (D. Frede (1992), 434-435, 450). As I noted at the outset, though, Guthrie held 
that the pleasures of sex are not easily accounted for on a hydraulic model (Guthrie (1978), 
216, n. 3). However, I think it is clear that Plato believed that the hydraulic model was not 
meant to capture every aspect of every pleasure. Along with most of his ancient audience, 
Plato holds that sexual pleasure has an obvious hydraulic aspect in the sense that it involves 
the pleasing restoration of a previously disrupted equilibrium (like cooling down when over- 
heated) — and note again, for example, his analysis in the Republic and Timaeus of profligacy 
as involving excess moisture (R. 572d-580a; Tim. 86d; cf. Phib. 32a-b). It seems to me, then, 
that the reason sexual pleasure is not singled out for special treatment in the Philebus — re- 
maining much of the time at the level of innuendo — is Plato’s confidence that his perceptive 
readers will see that the Philebus’ more developed and quite general theory of false pleasure 
fully accounts for his dismissal of sexual pleasure from the good human life. 

In brief, Plato holds that there are roughly four possible ways in which a pleasure con- 
ceived of as the repletion of a lack can be ‘false’ in some sense, three of which capture some 
aspect of the unsatisfactory nature of how that filling occurs. There are (1) Falsity of pleas- 
ures as propositional attitudes (e.g., my pleasant judgments concerning my mental pictures of 
my winning a great prize with this paper) (36c-40e), (2) Falsity of overrating them (e.g., thirst 
leading me to trade my car for a frosty beer) (41a-43c), (3) Falsity in the identification of 
pleasure with freedom from pain (e.g., the pleasant but non-restorative condition of being 
tranquil) (43c-44e), and (4) Falsity of pleasures intrinsically mixed with pains (e.g., the exces- 
sive Calliclean pleasures of overindulgence) (44e-50e) (Frede (1992), 443). Plato leaves it to 
us as a task of interpretation as to where we might place sexual pleasure in this list: is it a (1) 
or a (2) or a (4) (it’s clearly not a [3])? Here I think we have reason once again to appreciate 
Plato’s genius. While the Plato of the Phaedo might have said that sexual pleasure is, like the 
quenching of a thirst, simply an instance of an overrated false pleasure of type (2), or some- 
times a mixed Calliclean pleasure of type (4), we are here invited to realize that sexual pleas- 


arbitration between pleasure and knowledge at this point concerns the place of the true, hence, non- 
sexual, pleasures; D. Frede (1993), 80, n. 2). 
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ure is the worst of the false pleasures because unlike the quenching of a thirst, sexual pleasure 
is frequently (or perhaps always) polymorphously perverse (to recall Freud). For although the 
Philebus seems to identify this pleasure as generally a type (4) mixed pleasure (45d-47e), it 
can be understood as actually spanning all three categories (1), (2), and (4). First (1) sexual 
desire frequently initially manifests itself as the formation of powerful images of future ec- 
static events that are propositionally evaluated and constitute an initial pleasant filling of 
welcome anticipations. But, sad to say, in this mortal world these anticipations often come to 
nothing, or even worse, thus producing a hurtful emptiness. But hope springs eternal with 
such intense pleasures, no matter how unrealistic they may be, and thus the cycle begins 
again. Next, and as much of our popular music attests, the overall ‘price’ of sexual pleasure 
can be vastly overestimated, making it a type (2) false pleasure. Finally, human creativity 
seems to know no bounds when it comes to ensuring that there will be pains mixed with the 
pleasures involved in satisfying sexual desire. Greatest of all type (4) pleasures of excess, 
intense sexual pleasure for Plato requires a diseased state of the soul that springs from the 
mild irritation of a non-necessary lack; one that is wholly outweighed by the violent release 
involved in replenishing this lack (44e-50e). Here we see Plato’s earlier views of sexual 
pleasure as involving ‘feverish’ desires being medicalized into a view of them as strictly 
analogous to the pleasures enjoyed by those who have somatic illnesses. 

In conclusion, we should find Plato’s critique of sexual pleasure in the Philebus to be an 
astonishing advance over his earlier accounts. As Frede remarks, “we are [here] not asked to 
reject...[such] pleasures because there is something unseemly about them, in the way that 
Socrates forced Callicles to scorn the catamite’s pleasures,” (Frede (1992), 449). Rather, we 
are given a complex model of the pleasures of earthly erés that can be traced to Plato’s en- 
counter with Hippocratic medicine as recorded in the Symposium. Its further adumbration in 
the Philebus may not lead many of us to take a celibate’s vow, but it does give us a better 
portrait of the bitter side of erés in a rationally-sweetened and forward-looking elixir. More- 
over, Plato here preserves and extends the best kind of pleasures of Heavenly Aphrodite that 
involve intellectual desire, ascent, and mixing with the Forms. It can and has been asked 
whether this is enough to sustain our valued human affections for one another (Frede (1992), 
456), but the pleasure of addressing that issue will have to be a merely anticipated one for 
now. 
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Plato’s description of the philosopher in the Theaetetus confirms, for many, the suspicion 
that philosophers are an incompetent breed (172c-176a). The philosopher doesn’t know how 
to make his bed, isn’t sure whether his neighbor is a man or a beast, and is so caught up in 
heavenly speculation that he finds himself falling into wells. One of Plato’s depictions of the 
philosopher’s otherworldly nature stands in an intriguing contrast to the Philebus. The phi- 
losopher, he writes, does not know his way to the marketplace (173c-d); compare this to the 
concession in the Philebus that the inexact sciences ought to be included in the best human 
life, lest we not know our way home (62b). The otherworldly focus of the Theaetetus appears 
opposed to the decidedly this-worldly focus of the Philebus. While the Theaetetus urges us to 
flee this world so that we can reside among the gods, the Philebus eschews a life it describes 
as god-like, the life of pure knowledge, devoid of pleasure. In the Theaetetus, Plato identifies 
the escape from this world to the divine realm with homoidsis thedi; this passage serves as the 
basis for middle Platonists’ claims that homoidsis thedi was the telos of the Platonic system.! 
Plato, in fact, urges us to emulate the divine in dialogues ranging from the Symposium 
through the Laws.? Following Annas’ and Sedley’s? seminal papers, homoidsis thedi has 
received increasing attention among Plato scholars; none, however, takes up the puzzling 
inconsistency with the Philebus. Why should Plato set up a divine ideal in this dialogue, then 
reject it as an end worth pursuing? 

Plato makes four references in the Philebus to the ahedonic life. The first is at 20e-22c, 
where Socrates and Protarchus agree that the mixed life is most choice-worthy. Since it is not 
sufficient on its own, pleasure is not the good; neither, Protarchus points out, is nous. This is 
perhaps true of his nous, Socrates retorts, but divine nous is otherwise (22c). In the second 
passage, at 32d-33b, Socrates argues that if deterioration is pain and restitution pleasure, then 
at some points, living beings will be in a state of neither pleasure nor pain. Nothing prevents 
one who has chosen the life of pure reason from living in this state, and it would be unsurpris- 
ing if this life turned out to be the most divine, theiotatos, since it would be unseemly for 
gods to experience pleasure or pain.* In the third passage, at 43b-c, Socrates amends his 


1 E.g. Alcinous, Didaskalikos, 28.1. 

? The primary passages which accord an important ethical role to following or imitating god are Alc. 
133c; Lg. 716b-d, 792c-d, 906a-b; Phd. 80e-81a, 82b-c; Phdr. 248a-c, 249c-d, 252d-253c; Rep. 500c-d, 
501b, 613a-b; Symp. 207c-208b; Tht. 176a-b; Tim. 47b-c, 90b-d. 

3 Annas (1999) and Sedley (1999). 

4 This passage might appear to claim that the ahedonic life is a real possibility, and hence might 
seem inconsistent with Plato’s purported rejection of the purely intellectual life. However, following 
Hackforth, I believe that the one described as choosing the life of pure reason must be a god, since it 
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previous account of pleasure and pain: these occur only when the change undergone is great 
enough to be perceptible; it follows, Socrates argues, that the ahedonic life is possible. The 
final passage is at 54d-55a, where Socrates describes the kompsoi as ridiculing those who 
prefer a life of generation to a life without hunger or thirst, pleasure or pain, consisting solely 
of thinking as purely as possible.5 We might, then, wonder why the ahedonic life is not best, 
why, at the conclusion of the dialogue, Socrates agrees with Protarchus that the life of pure 
knowledge falls short of the good, and that the mixed life — a life which falls short of the 
divine — is to be given first honours (67a). 

Plato’s treatment of the ahedonic life parallels his rejection of the life of pure knowledge. 
At 59d, Plato proposes that nous and phronésis only strictly apply to knowledge of unchang- 
ing realities. At 62a, its objects are characterized as divine, and at 62b, the state itself is called 
theia epistémé. Ultimately, though, egged on by Socrates, Protarchus rejects the life com- 
prised solely of divine knowledge and admits its imprecise variants, in order that we may 
have some sort of a life (62b-c). As in the case of pleasure, so in the case of impure knowl- 
edge, we must wonder why Plato admits it into his characterization of the best life. In the case 
of knowledge, Protarchus indicates that the pure life is not achievable, since humans must live 
in this world, and so require correct beliefs about it. In the case of pleasure, however, Plato 
never supplies any reason, beyond Protarchus’ insistence that no one would choose such a life 
(21e). This is not much of an explanation, since the preferences of the many are never taken 
very seriously by Plato. 

That Plato never gives a satisfactory account of the need to incorporate pleasure into the 
best life suggests one way of explaining his rejection of the ahedonic ideal in the Philebus. 
Perhaps we should take Socrates’ endorsement of the mixed life to be ironic, and understand 
him to be hinting that it really is the unmixed life which is best. This is supported by the fact 
that it is typically Protarchus who insists that no one would choose the life devoid of pleas- 
ure. Against this, at the end of the dialogue, when Protarchus concedes that only the purest 
forms of knowledge and pleasure should be admitted into the best life (62a-b), it is Socrates 
who goads him into including the impure forms of knowledge. The dialogue concludes with 
Socrates recapitulating their conclusion in his own voice, that the mixed life is better than 
either pure life (66d-67a); this would be odd if he did not himself agree. 

There is an alternate explanation of Plato’s rejection of the divine life, one which I think 
gets closer to the truth. As Frede suggests, “the paradox that the most godlike state is not the 
best one attainable for human beings” is dissolved by the fact that “our needy natures do not 
permit us to live that way”.° Though I think that this second proposal is largely correct, it is 
somewhat unsatisfying. In other dialogues as well, Plato recognizes that we may not be able 
to become fully divine, yet he exhorts us to become as divine as possible; why, then, does he 
shy from this in the Philebus? Though Plato lets necessary pleasures — those due to eating and 
drinking when needed — into the good mixture (62e), he also admits non-necessary pleasures, 
those of learning and of perception (63e). If these pleasures are not necessary for human life, 


does not seem possible for humans to live without ever experiencing pleasure or pain (1945), 63, n. 2. 
See also Waterfield (1982), 88, n. 1. 

5 I should note that in the final two references to the ahedonic life, Plato does not mention the di- 
vine; perhaps this is because they fall short of the ideal. The life described at 43b-c perhaps does not 
count as fully divine because, though it is devoid of pleasure and pain, it is not free from undetectable 
processes of depletion and replenishment, which the gods surely do not suffer. The passage at 54d-55a 
contains the qualification, phronein d’ én dunaton hos hoion te katharotata. This suggests that the life is 
not fully pure, and so falls short of the gods’, though one wonders whether, devoid of hunger and thirst, 
it can count as a potentially human life either. 

6 D. Frede (1993), 33, n. 2. 
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and if they separate us from the divine, then why include them at all? The answer to this 
requires that we develop a more elaborate version of the second proposal. I shall argue that 
our mortal natures are such that in the very process of seeking to become like god, we inevi- 
tably experience pleasure, and so fall short of the fully divine state. 

In order to establish this, the first topic I need to address is who the gods of the Philebus 
are and why they do not experience pleasure. As space does not permit me to delve into the 
theology of the Philebus, I can only declare my intention to follow Hackforth, Brisson and 
Menn in distinguishing between two divinities, a transcendent nous, identical to the demiurge 
of the Timaeus and external to the kosmos, and an immanent nous, that of the world-soul.’ 
Suppose we grant this distinction: why, then, do the gods not experience pleasure? Plato 
never tells us, only commenting that it would be aschémon (33b). My proposal is that the 
reason varies, depending on which god we consider. Turn first to transcendent nous. This is 
just not the sort of thing that could experience pleasure. Plato at times refers to nous as 
phronésis and sophia (28d, 30b); consider how odd, how conceptually incoherent, it would be 
to say that wisdom is pleased. Furthermore, pleasure is a psychic state, but transcendent nous 
is not in a soul; rather, it is the cause of nous coming to inhere in the world-soul — in that case, 
it cannot possibly experience pleasure.’ This brings us to cosmic nous. Cosmic nous is in a 
soul, as Plato tells us at 30c; why, then, can it not experience pleasure? The reason is that this 
would violate its nature as the most perfect created thing. At Republic 381b-c, Plato objects to 
poetic depictions of divine transmogrification, since the gods are in the best possible state, 
and this would imply that they voluntarily enter into a worse state. Similarly, in the Sympo- 
sium, Plato argues that Eros cannot be a god, since he is the desire for the good; the gods are 
happy, and so, by definition, eternally possess the good and lack nothing (202c). Pleasure, 
according to Plato, is a process whereby some need is satisfied; should the gods experience 
pleasure, they would reveal themselves to have been lacking, and so less than divine. 

Before turning to Plato’s rejection of the ahedonic life, there is one final piece to set into 
place: what, exactly, is meant by homoidsis thedi? I shall propose five models of homoidsis 
thedi, which I call the isolationist, mimetic-contemplative, direct-contemplative, ruling and 
aretaic models. I will provide a few examples of each from throughout the Platonic corpus.? 

As the digression in the Theaetetus demonstrates, one way that Plato understands ho- 
moiosis thedi is as flight from this world. Specifically, it is the philosopher’s intellect which 
flees to a realm of pure philosophical activity (173e-174a). Call this the isolationist model, the 
model in which we come to resemble god by isolating our intellect from earthly concerns, and 
thereby from the body and the lower parts of the soul. Sedley maintains that this causes us to 
resemble god insofar as we solely identify with our intellect, the divine element within us.!° 

In devoting ourselves to philosophy, we come to resemble the gods in another way, by 
engaging in the same activity as them; call this the mimetic-contemplative model. In the 


7 Hackforth (1936), 4-9; Brisson (1974), 80-4; Menn (1995). 

8 Some scholars, taking Plato to claim in the Philebus that all nous must inhere in soul, deny that he 
postulates transcendent nous. The correct response to this objection is to emphasize that at 30c, Plato 
only claims that nous cannot come into being without soul; transcendent nous is, of course, ungenerated. 
On this, see Proclus Tim. I, 402, Diehl, apud Hackforth (1945), 56-7, n. 2; Hackforth (1936), 7; Menn 
(1995), ch. 4. 

° Duerlinger distinguishes three paths of assimilation to god: moral training, dialectic and contem- 
plation (1985), 321. However, I see no reason for distinguishing the latter two. Furthermore, I am op- 
posed to Duerlinger’s claim (for which he relies on neo-Platonist evidence) that virtue is only valued as a 
means to contemplation (321). Though I do not have the space to defend this claim, I believe that for 
Plato, virtue and contemplation are deeply interdependent. 

10 Sedley (1999), 320. 
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Phaedrus, Plato presents the gods as contemplating the forms, then states that the soul which 
imitates god best contemplates the forms as well (248a). On the third model, the direct- 
contemplative model, we resemble the gods not simply because we share in their contempla- 
tive activity, but because they are what we contemplate. Beholding the divine affects our 
souls so that they become similar to the gods’. This is suggested at Timaeus 90c-d, where 
Plato claims that we should redirect the revolutions of our heads which were thrown off 
course at birth by learning the revolutions of the universe and so bringing our understanding 
into conformity with its objects. 

I have been focusing on intellectual activity as a means to approaching the divine but, in 
fact, Plato predominantly presents the gods as engaged in ordering the universe and as con- 
templating the forms for the sake of ruling.'! From this emerges my fourth model, the ruling 
model: we can imitate god’s role as cosmic ruler by ruling our fellow-citizens and, most 
importantly, ourselves. Thus, at Phaedo 79e-80a, Plato claims that the soul is like the divine 
because it rules over the body, and at Timaeus 41c that the rational part of the soul deserves 
the name “immortal” because it is divine and rules within those willing to follow justice. 

I end with the most significant and frequently emphasized model of homoidsis thedi in 
Plato, the aretaic model. It is closely related to its predecessor; through ruling ourselves, we 
not only mimic the ordering activity of god, but also make our souls resemble his in virtue. In 
the Republic, Plato claims that the gods favour those who make themselves as like god as a 
human can through adopting a virtuous way of life (613a-b). Similarly, in the Laws, Plato 
writes that sensible men ought to follow god, making their characters resemble his through 
becoming moderate (716c-d). 

Broadly speaking, within these five models of homoidsis thedi, we can detect two 
strands: models centered on knowledge and models centered on virtue. Though Plato does not 
explicitly refer to either of these forms of homoidsis thedi in the Philebus as such, he does 
link the acquisition of virtue and knowledge to the divine. We can uncover a reference to the 
aretaic model in the parallel developed between human and cosmic nous (30a). The core 
function of cosmic nous is to order the universe; in that case, we come to resemble nous by 
ordering ourselves. Thus, at 59d-e, Socrates likens himself and Protarchus to démiourgoi, 
creating the best possible mixture of pleasure and knowledge; presumably each of us is to 
engage in this demiurgic function in crafting a good life for himself. Furthermore, at 39e, 
Plato claims that the man who is virtuous in all respects is theophilés. What about knowl- 
edge? At 16c, Plato calls the method of diairesis a gift from the gods, and describes the men 
of old with this knowledge as closer to the gods than ourselves. At the conclusion of the 
dialogue, he refers to knowledge of the forms as a theia epistémé (62b). So the two models of 
homoidsis thedi we have uncovered — focused on knowledge and virtue — appear at least 
compatible with the Philebus. At the same time, each of these is explicitly linked to pleasure. 
In the case of virtue, Plato writes that the pleasures which serve virtue and follow it every- 
where are included in the good life (63e). In the case of knowledge, Plato assigns the fifth 
rank of the good to the pure pleasures associated with knowledge and perception (66c). 

Why does Plato take knowledge and virtue to be tied to pleasure? In his discussion of 
pure pleasures, Plato proposes that there is a pleasure of learning, which results from being 
filled with knowledge (51e-52b). This analysis bears a strong resemblance to Republic 585a- 
e, where Plato claims that knowledge produces the truest pleasure because it fills an empti- 
ness in the soul with true being. For us, the process whereby we gain knowledge and come to 
resemble the gods is a pleasurable filling. The gods do not experience such pleasure because, 
as Plato tells us in the Symposium, they are in a state of perpetual knowledge and so do not 


11 E.g. Phdr. 246e, Tim. 29a-b, Lg. 900d. 
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philosophein (204a); we, by contrast, must constantly maintain our knowledge through study 
(207e-208a). 

To turn to our second mode of homoidsis thedi, Plato never explains why the acquisition 
of virtue should be pleasureful. However, Frede has a helpful observation on 63e. Here, Plato 
writes that the best human life should include the pleasures “which, becoming attendants 
(opadoi) to complete virtue, as if it were a god, follow it everywhere”. As Frede notes, this 
calls to mind the image in the Phaedrus, where those who were once attendants (opadoi) of 
Zeus strive to become as like the god as they can (252c-253c). This suggests that the pleas- 
ures which follow the goddess, virtue, are those involved in becoming as virtuous as possi- 
ble.!2_ Throughout the dialogues, Plato treats virtue as a harmonious state of the soul. In the 
Philebus, he claims that the imposition of limit on the unlimited and establishment of har- 
mony produce many beautiful things in the soul, presumably virtues (26b), and he later de- 
velops a link between symmetria and virtue (64e). At 31d, Plato claims that the disintegration 
of harmony is pain, its reestablishment pleasure. If to become virtuous is to become harmo- 
nized, then this process will inevitably be pleasant. As with the case of gaining knowledge, it 
is the process of becoming virtuous that we experience as pleasant and which marks us off 
from the gods; the gods never become virtuous, because they are such eternally. 

Before concluding, I would like to turn to a significant objection to my interpretation. 
What if the gods do experience pleasure?!> This possibility was first brought to my attention 
in a provocative article by Carone; if she is correct, then the tension which I have been at- 
tempting to resolve between the Philebus and other dialogues would be entirely diffused.'4 
Carone argues that Plato’s statement that it would be unfitting for the gods to experience 
pleasure (33b) is early in the dialogue, when he has yet to introduce the pure pleasures, and is 
contingent upon a restitution-based analysis of pleasure, which she claims Plato rejects.!° 
Indeed, it is hard to see why the pure pleasures of perception need be subject to a restitution- 
based model; if they are exempt, then there is no obvious reason why the gods might not 
experience them. Carone concedes that at the end of the dialogue Plato again raises the possi- 
bility of the ahedonic life, attributing it to the kompsoi (53c), but she contends that this is 
based upon an analysis of pleasure as a process of generation, an analysis which she, again, 
takes Plato to reject.!6 

In response, I would urge the following. It is true that the claim that it would be unfitting 
for the gods to experience pleasure is made before Plato introduces the pure pleasures. But 
which pleasures are absent that the gods might experience? Surely not the restitutive pleasure 
of learning. But the only other pure pleasures Plato mentions are those of perceiving pure 
colours, sounds and smells. These are pleasures grounded in perception, and, given Plato’s 
consistent preference for contemplation over perception, I am not convinced that the gods 


12 —. Frede (1993), 78, n.1. 

'3 Due to considerations of space, I cannot extend my discussion of this thesis to other dialogues. 
There are two passages that I am aware of in the Platonic corpus which can be taken to imply that the 
gods experience pleasure. At Phdr. 247d, the gods are described as feasting upon and enjoying the sight 
of the forms. And at Tim. 37c, the demiurge is delighted when he beholds the universe in motion. 
Against this, though, it should be noted that Plato never uses hédoné and its cognates in these passages, 
and that the words he uses, agapain, eupathein, agasthai and euphrainesthai, need not be taken as syn- 
onymous with hédesthai. By contrast, Plato quite explicitly states in the Philebus, as well as in the Laws 
(792c-d) and Third Letter (315c) that the gods are ahedonic. In the Laws, in particular, Plato writes that 
god is in a state between pleasure and pain, to which the one who wishes to live like god should aspire. 

14 Carone (2000). 

15 Carone (2000), 262. 

16 Carone (2000), 264-6. 
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would pursue these. Furthermore, it is possible that the pleasures of perception, like the pleas- 
ures of learning are, in fact, restitutive. Plato’s phrasing is ambiguous: he lists the pure pleas- 
ures as “those related to colours said to be beautiful, to shapes and smells and sounds, kai 
hosa tas endeias anaisthétous echonta kai alupous tas pléroseis aisthétas kai hédeias paradi- 
dosin’’(51b). Frede translates this last phrase as epexegetical, revealing that the whole cate- 
gory of pure pleasures are preceded by imperceptible lacks,!7 a reading which receives sup- 
port from Timaeus 46e-47c, where Plato assigns perceptual processes a restitutive role in 
returning the revolutions of our souls to harmony. In that case, the restitution-based model 
would still be in place, and Plato’s earlier claim that the gods do not experience pleasure 
would not be overturned. Finally, there is no definitive evidence that Plato disagrees with the 
kompsoi. Unlike the case of the anti-hedonists (44c-d), he does not signal his rejection of their 
view, and in fact expresses gratitude to them and endorsement of their conclusion (54d). 

Generally speaking, my argument relies on a conception of human nature as imperfect. If 
we could become permanently and unchangingly virtuous and knowing, then, once we got 
past the initial generative pleasures, like the gods, we too would be in an ahedonic state. What 
precludes such a possibility is that human nature is inherently unstable and lacking. In the 
Symposium, Plato claims that we do not possess knowledge in the unchanging manner of the 
gods, but must constantly replenish it, through study (207e-208a). In the Timaeus, Plato 
writes that our souls are crafted by the en-uranian gods to ensure their inferiority (41c); the 
orbits of our souls are liable to become askew, and require adjustment. In the Phaedrus, 
controlling our soul’s horses and sustaining a vision of the forms is a precarious task, requir- 
ing constant vigilance (248a). All of this suggests that we are doomed to lives in which we 
must repeatedly ascend to the sight of the forms, and in which we must constantly attend to 
our psychic constitutions, struggling to regain and maintain inner harmony. 

Ultimately, the Philebus strikes me as not so much opposed to the dialogues enjoining us 
to pursue homoidsis thedi, as differing in focus. In dialogues such as the Theaetetus, where 
Plato exhorts us to imitate the gods, he highlights the ways in which we can come to resemble 
them. The Philebus, of course, is a dialogue about pleasure, and here, Plato’s eye is on how 
we are incapable of the ahedonic state of the gods. Another way of thinking of this is to note, 
following Russell,!* that when Plato urges us to emulate god, he typically adds the rider, “to 
the degree possible”.!° Part of the gap between the Philebus and other dialogues lies in which 
side of this caveat is emphasized: while in the Theaetetus, Republic and Laws, Plato empha- 
sizes how much we can come to resemble god, in the Philebus, Plato’s focus is on how far we 
fall short — after all, if we were gods, we would not have to strive to be like them. Surpris- 
ingly, though the Philebus appears an optimistic dialogue, focused on the happy human life, it 
contains a pessimistic tinge. Of course, for many of us, the fact that knowledge and virtue can 
be gained at all, and that they are to be gained with pleasure, as well as hard work, turns out to 
be occasion for relief and delight, and hardly a cause for regret. 


17D. Frede (1993), 60. 

18 Russell (2005), 148; see also Rutenber (1946), 38-9. 

19 E.g. Rep. 613a-b, Tht. 176b, Tim. 90c. See also Phd. 65a, 67a; Rep. 383c, 500c-d; Phdr. 253a; 
Lg. 716c-d. 
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During his analysis of pleasure in Philebus 31b2-55c4, Socrates presents a certain version 
of the contrast between soul and body, which plays a significant role in the dialogue. In this 
paper, I shall elucidate the nature of this soul-body contrast and its function in the dialogue, 
which seem to me to have been insufficiently understood. 


1. The Distinction between Bodily and Psychic Pleasures (1): How It Is Introduced 


Socrates contrasts soul and body by drawing a distinction between what I shall call bodily 
pleasures and pains, on the one hand, and psychic pleasures and pains, on the other. At no 
specific point does he introduce these concepts in a definitive form. Rather, as the discussion 
advances, it becomes increasingly apparent exactly how Socrates intends to distinguish be- 
tween these two types of pleasures and pains, and accordingly how he intends to contrast soul 
and body. 

When speaking about a certain kind of pleasure or pain, the phrases that Socrates uses to 
indicate that it is psychic as opposed to bodily are: 


(a) ‘autés tés psychés’ (32b9, 472-3), ‘tés psychés autés’ (335-6, 66c5), and ‘dia tés 
psychés autés’ (39d1); and 
(b) ‘psychés’ (34c6,! 48b9, 50a87), and ‘tés psychés’ (46c23). 


Socrates adds ‘chdris s6matos’ to ‘psychés’ at 34c6. It is Protarchus who, having under- 
stood Socrates’ meaning correctly, first uses a similar combination of terms: ‘chdris tou 
somatos autés tés psychés’ (32c5). The phrases that Socrates uses to indicate that he is speak- 
ing about a bodily pleasure or pain are: ‘dia tou sOmatos’ (39d2-3. cf. 45b8), ‘peri to soma’ 
(45a5), and ‘tou sdmatos’ (46c2) (cf. also ‘kata tas metabolas’ [35e5], and ‘Dia [...] to pa- 
thos’ [35e9]).4 

Let us consider briefly how Socrates takes his first few steps towards fully introducing 
the distinction between bodily pleasures and pains and psychic ones. At 31b2-32b8 he gives 
an account of bodily pleasure and pain. Although he seems to be speaking about pain and 
pleasure in general, at the end of this exposition he makes it clear that he has been discussing 
only ‘one kind of pain and pleasure’ (32b6-7). This account makes reference to a certain 


1 B reads ‘tés psychés’. 

2 B reads ‘tés psychés’. 

3 This is the reading of B, which has ‘au tés’; T has ‘autés’. 
4 Cf. ‘kata men to sdma’ and ‘kata de tén psychén’ at 36a5-6. 
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‘ensouled’ entity that is composed of something ‘unlimited’ and a ‘limit’ (32a9-b1).>° This 
entity I take to be the bodily organism of the living being. Pain is generated when the ‘har- 
mony’ of that entity is disrupted, and pleasure when that harmony is restored (31d4-10, 32a8- 
b4). The examples offered by Socrates include hunger and the pleasure of eating when hun- 
gry, thirst and the pleasure of drinking when thirsty, and being too hot and the pleasure of 
being cooled down when too hot (3 1e6-32a8). 

Socrates then discusses the pleasure that one takes when anticipating a bodily pleasure, 
and the pain that one experiences when anticipating a bodily pain. He speaks of this second 
type of pleasure and pain as being autés tés psychés (32b9). At this point it is not clear 
whether for him the pleasure of the anticipation of a bodily pleasure is coextensive with psy- 
chic pleasure as a whole or is only one type of it (likewise for pain). But we later find that the 
latter is the case,° when at 47d1-50e6 Socrates treats as psychic a group of pleasures and 
pains, some of which are obviously not pleasures or pains of the anticipation of bodily pleas- 
ures or pains, respectively. Among these are the pleasure of laughter at someone and the pains 
of lamentation and passionate love. 


2. The Distinction between Bodily and Psychic Pleasures (2): What They Are 


What are bodily pleasures and pains, and what are psychic ones? 

First, whether a given pleasure is or is not psychic is not a matter of whether it involves 
the soul or not. For every pleasure, psychic and bodily alike, involves the soul in the sense 
that pleasure is something the soul experiences.” 

Next, we must note that to indicate that he is speaking about psychic pleasures or pains, 
Socrates sometimes uses the phrases ‘of, or through, the soul a/one’. This use of ‘alone’ 
implies that the counterpart of psychic pleasure, namely bodily pleasure, involves the soul 
and something else. This something else has to be the body (cf. 32c5). That is to say that the 
distinction between bodily and psychic pleasures concerns whether a given pleasure involves, 
in addition to the soul, the body as well or not. This interpretation fits the fact that Socrates 
never says ‘the body a/one’ in the phrases that he uses for bodily pleasures or pains (‘through, 
related to, or of, the body’).8 

But not every involvement of the body is relevant in distinguishing bodily pleasures and 
pains from psychic ones. For some pleasures, although they do involve the body, are nonethe- 
less treated not as bodily but as psychic pleasures. Consider two examples. 

The first is someone’s laughter at one of her neighbors. Socrates treats this as a psychic 
pleasure at 50a8. (He is showing that this psychic pleasure is in fact mixed with a psychic 
pain.) There are two ways in which the body is involved in this psychic (mixed) pleasure. 
First, it is often when and because someone sees or hears her neighbor do or say something 
ridiculous that she laughs at him and is pleased. Seeing and hearing are functions that involve 
the body. Moreover, laughter usually involves a distinctive change of facial expression and/or 


5 Cf. 23c12-d1, 25b5-26c3; ‘the common kind’ at 31c2-d1. 

6 Pace Dixsaut (1999). 

7 Pleasure, as well as knowledge, is assumed to be ‘a certain state or condition of the soul’ at 11d4- 
7. Cf. 55b1-3. 

8 ‘qutou tou sdmatos’ at 47c3 does not modify ‘tdn hédondn’ but ‘tois koinois pathémasin’ . Socra- 
tes is classifying three types of pleasure mixed with pain: bodily pleasure mixed with bodily pain, psy- 
chic pleasure mixed with psychic pain, and psychic pleasure mixed with psychic pain. The emphasis of 
‘autou’ in ‘autou tou sdmatos’ concerns the fact that in the mixture in question pleasure and pain are 
both bodily. Cf. 46b8-c1. 
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vocal expression of amusement. Again, making an expression and expressing sounds are 
functions that involve the body.? 

The second type of psychic pleasures that involve the body consists of the pleasures that 
one experiences when one looks at a geometrical shape or a patch of a pure color or listens to 
a simple tone, these objects being said to be ‘beautiful in themselves’ (51c7, d8). These 
pleasures, ‘pure pleasures’ that ‘follow upon’ certain sense-perceptions, together with the 
pleasure of learning, are characterized as being tés psychés autés'® at 66c4-6. (As for the 
pleasure triggered by a pleasant odor, see note 15.) 

It seems to me implausible that Socrates simply overlooks the fact that the psychic pleas- 
ures and pains cited above involve the body. Bodily involvement of the sorts considered 
above should be irrelevant to his distinction of bodily pleasures and pains from psychic ones. 

Then what specific kind of involvement of the body is relevant for the distinction? In ba- 
sic agreement with Hackforth!! and Tenkku!?, I hold that the distinguishing factor is the 
disruption and restoration of the harmony of the bodily organism as the immediate cause of 
the pains and pleasures, respectively. So I propose that bodily pleasures are those that are 
directly!3 caused by the restoration of the bodily harmony, while psychic pleasures are those 
generated otherwise. Psychic pleasures are generated in psychic functions that are ‘higher’, so 
to speak, than the bare sensation of a bodily change, these higher psychic functions being 
anticipation, recollection, judgment, imagination, the appreciation of beauty, learning, and the 
like. Bodily pains are those that are directly caused by bodily disruption, while psychic pains 
are those generated otherwise.'+ This interpretation explains the fact that Socrates does not 
treat the pleasure of laughter and the pure pleasures we derive from a shape, a color, or a tone 
as bodily but as psychic pleasures. None of these pleasures is ever directly caused by bodily 
restoration. What accounts for the generation of one’s pleasure of laughing at someone is 
one’s recognition of their ridiculousness. What accounts for the generation of the pleasures at 
a shape, a color, or a tone is the recognition of their beauty, which constitutes a non-bodily 
kind of ‘filling’ (51b6).!5 


9 It is this usual kind of laughter (which involves the physical expressions associated with laughing) 
that Socrates has in mind in the present discussion. For he addresses the issue of whether one is capable 
of being revenged on someone who has laughed at him (49a8-c7). It is in many cases by perceiving her 
bodily expressions that he knows she is laughing at him, so that he wants to be revenged. 

10 Tn the usual punctuation we have ‘katharas eponomasantes tés psychés autés’ at 66c5 (though 
Waterfield (1982), 152, adopts a different punctuation). The aorist ‘eponomasantes’ seems to refer back 
to a specific passage. It is probably 32c7-9 (provided that ‘toutois’ refers to psychic pleasures and pains). 
The purity in question in these passages is freedom from the involvement of the body. 

1 Hackforth (1945), 58-59 and note 14 below. 

!2 Tenkku (1956), 181-187. Where Tenkku writes ‘the cause’ in this regard, I rather say ‘the imme- 
diate cause’ (see next note). On p. 182 he confuses the ‘natural seat’ of pleasures and pains with ‘their 
physiological causes’. 

'3 | add ‘directly’, first because some bodily restoration may cause a psychic (rather than bodily) 
pleasure indirectly. For instance, when someone is getting rid of hunger and consequently is pleased they 
can get back to work. Secondly, some psychic event may cause a bodily pleasure indirectly. For instance, 
someone becomes angry leading to the pleasant side-effect that their cold body gets warmer. 

14 | follow Hackforth (1945), 140 on 66c4-6 to a great extent. But he does not make it clear 
whether, in his view, ‘tés psychés autés’ at 66c5 has the same meaning as that of the previous occur- 
rences of the same and similar phrases (cf. Section 1 above), so that there is a single conception of 
psychic pleasures in the dialogue. 

'5 What about the pleasure at a good odor (51e4-5)? At Timaeus 65al-6 we have an account of it in 
terms of the restoration of a natural state of the bodily constitution. Does Socrates in our dialogue under- 
stand olfactory pleasure in the same way Timaeus does? (A) Suppose that he does, and that this pleasure 
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3. Causal and Non-causal Accounts of Pleasures 


In my account, as we have seen, bodily disruption and restoration are the immediate 
causes of bodily pain and pleasure, respectively. I explain this point further. When the bodily 
disruption or restoration is vigorous enough, this bodily motion makes the soul aware of this 
motion itself and involves the soul in a common motion (33d2-34a9, 43b1-c7). This common 
motion is made up of two constituent aspects: a bodily and a psychic one (33d5-6). So bodily 
motion plays a double role: as one of the constituents of the common motion, and as the 
immediate efficient cause of the generation of the psychic aspect of the common motion (and 
hence also of the common motion as a whole). The text does not seem decisive as to whether 
Socrates identifies bodily pleasure with the psychic aspect of the common motion or with the 
common motion as a whole. In either case we can say that given the psycho-somatic constitu- 
tion of the animal, some bodily change causes the animal to have bodily pleasure or pain 
(‘parechomenon’ [41c7], ‘apergazontai’ [43b9], ‘poiousin’ [43c5]). 

Socrates gives a causal account also for pure psychic pleasures. Beautiful colors, shapes, 
and sounds, if perceived, are the immediate causes of the corresponding ‘pleasant fillings’ 
(51b3-7. ‘paradidésin’). So is an object of learning, if learned (52a5). 

But Socrates’ accounts of other psychic pleasures are not causal ones. Consider the 
pleasure that one takes when hoping and imagining oneself rich (40a9-12). Socrates says that 
this involves both the assertion of that ‘sentence’ which specifies the content of hope and the 
imaginative representation of the hoped scene. Although Socrates speaks about two processes, 
I take him to be giving a conceptual analysis of the single psychic activity of imaginatively 
hoping a scene that has a propositional content. The imaginative hoping does not cause, but 
simply is, the pleasure of imaginative hope. (This seems to be suggested by Socrates’ claim in 
40b2-d10 that such pleasures themselves have truth value.) And it is not the case that Socrates 
specifies what causes one to imaginatively hope for something pleasant,!® in which case he 
would certainly be giving a causal account of the pleasure. 

Socrates thus gives various types of accounts for different kinds of pleasures. I hope to 
show that this variety in his treatment of pleasures reflects one of his concerns. 


4. The Function of the Distinction between Bodily and Psychic Pleasures in the Dialogue 


To see this let us first consider what function is played by the distinction between bodily 
and psychic pleasures in a broader context in the dialogue. I suggest that this distinction 
significantly helps to characterize Philebus’ type of hedonism. He has a focused interest in 
having as intense pleasures as possible (46a2-b1). And the most intense pleasure is a bodily 
rather than a psychic one (45a4-7). Specifically, it is sexual pleasure (12b7-8) (of the sort that 
Socrates would characterize as perverted [46a2-b1, 47a4-cl]). One way of representing the 


is considered a bodily pleasure in the Philebus. Then the class of pure pleasures accompanying percep- 
tions comprises not only psychic pleasures (i.e. visual and acoustic) but also bodily ones (e.g. olfactory), 
the latter certainly being said to form a ‘less divine kind of pleasures’ (51e1-2). When mentioning the 
items in the fifth rank at 66c4-6, Socrates is excluding olfactory pleasure. (B) If, alternatively, Socrates 
in the Philebus considers the pleasure at a good odor a psychic pleasure, then at 66c he is referring to the 
whole class of pure pleasures. He and Timaeus give different accounts of olfactory pleasure. Socrates 
may think that this pleasure is too close to being an experience of beauty to be a mere effect of bodily 
restoration. 

16 Socrates says that everyone is full of hopes for an entire lifetime (39e5-6, 40a3-4). He also im- 
plies that there is some correlation between one’s moral character and the quality (including truth value) 
of one’s hopes (cf. 12d3-4, 40b2-c7). But all this does not amount to a causal account of hope. 
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ideal life for Philebus is by representing an imaginary life in which one enjoys the greatest 
possible pleasures for an entire lifetime. As long as this imagined condition obtains, he would 
not mind at all losing everything else, for instance every cognitive activity — except, of 
course, the bare sensation of pleasure!’ (if this is worth the title of ‘“cognition’). So if Philebus 
was given the opportunity of living a life in which he would enjoy as intense pleasures as 
possible and yet lack every cognitive activity (except the sensation of pleasure), he would 
choose it without hesitation. Protarchus, though, would not accept such a life, and says that 
nobody would (21e4-5, 22b1-2). This hypothetical ‘life of pleasure’ is, to put it in terms of the 
notions of bodily and psychic pleasures (which are not yet available at this stage of the dis- 
cussion), a life in which one receives the greatest possible bodily pleasures for one’s whole 
lifetime and lacks every cognitive activity and hence every psychic pleasure and pain. Our 
reflection upon Socrates’ argument shows that as he sees it, bodily pleasures and pains com- 
prise for Philebus the only constituents of life that ‘really matter’ to the quality of life. 


5. The Theme of the Independence of Soul from Body 


By introducing the distinction between bodily and psychic pleasures, Socrates is at the 
same time introducing the theme of the independence of soul from body. By the independence 
of soul from body I mean the fact that the conditions and functions of our soul are not reduci- 
ble to passive sensations of bodily processes, but rather include ones that are independent, in 
some way or other, of the direct influence from bodily changes upon the soul. 

This theme is manifest at 33d2-35d7. In sensation, as we saw, the body and the soul share 
a common motion (3443-6), in which the bodily aspect holds a causal initiative. But the soul 
functions independently of the body in memory (the preservation of sensation in the soul), 
recollection, and desire. There are two types of recollection. In one type the soul takes up 
again, in itself and separately from the body (aneu tou somatos auté en heauté[i]), what it 
underwent together with the body (34b6-8). In the other type of recollection the soul again 
digs up in itself (auté en heauté[i]) the memory of something it perceived or learned that it 
has lost (34b10-c2). With regard to desire, Socrates argues that what desires, and hence what 
guides an animal, is the soul, not the body (41c2-3). This consideration entitles Socrates to 
say later at 47c4-d4 that the soul is opposed to the body, with regard to a case in which one is 
empty and so has a bodily pain, and yet expects to be filled and so has a psychic pleasure 
(‘sOmati tanantia symballetai’, 47c4-5, ‘pros soma diapheromenés’, a2). 

Socrates says that the discussion of desire and the pleasure of the expectation of a bodily 
pleasure seems to reveal ‘a certain form of life (Biow ... eidos ti)’ (35d8-10). This is a life in 
which we are certainly under the influence of bodily change and yet are not totally subject to 
it but sometimes act independently of it. This form of life is intermediate between a mollusk’s 
existence, completely subject to bodily influence (21a8-d5) on the one hand, and on the other 
a god’s life, free from bodily influence entirely (33a8-b1 1). 

How is the theme of the independence of soul from body relevant to the main issue in the 
dialogue, that is, the good life? Socrates’ introduction and development of this theme have, I 
hold, the force of challenging Philebus’ basic view of life, according to which bodily pleasure 
and pain are the only constituents of human life that ‘really matter’ to the quality of life. 
Socrates mentions, after discussing bodily pleasure, anticipatory pleasure as a ‘distinct kind 


'7] do not take ‘phronésis’ at 21b10 to mean consciousness. Without consciousness one cannot feel 
pleasure, so a life without consciousness cannot be a real ‘life of pleasure’. Hence to show that the life of 
pleasure deprived of consciousness is not a good life would not be to show that the life of pleasure is not 
a good life, but, pointlessly, that something that fails to be a real ‘life of pleasure’ is not. 
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(heteron eidos)’ of pleasure (33c5, cf. 32b6). By so doing he underlies that our life, even 
when one focuses on pleasure and pain, does have another dimension besides the passive 
experience of bodily processes. Socrates goes on to show different —increasingly significant— 
ways in which the soul is independent of the body. (The variety of these ways is reflected in 
the diversity in his treatment of pleasures.) Thereby he is making it plausible that the ‘psy- 
chic’ dimensions contain significant constituents of human life, and that the condition of these 
constituents may well affect the quality of life. His argument to show that psychic pleasures 
and pains admit of truth value also serves this purpose insofar as his interlocutor is expected 
to see, if not immediately then gradually, the relevance of truth to the good life. 

The project of showing the increasingly significant ways in which the soul is independent 
of the body constitutes the project of surveying, in a loosely systematic manner, different 
types or layers of psychic activities.!® Perhaps we may consider Socrates to be pursuing this 
project to the end of the classification of kinds of knowledge (55c5-59d9), which culminates 
in an account of dialectic as the highest form of knowledge (57e3-59d9). 


18 Cf. Delcomminette (2006), 314. 
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In these two dialogues Socrates grades pleasures using a criterion of truth. In Republic 9, 
Socrates’ account of true pleasures is based on a distinction between being and becoming, 
which implies only pleasures of learning are true. In Philebus, the account of anticipatory 
pleasure holds that true pleasure can anticipate bodily pleasure. Thus, true anticipatory pleas- 
ures seem to undermine the exclusive claim of the pleasures of learning to be true. Neverthe- 
less, I offer an interpretation in which the idea that true anticipatory pleasure anticipates 
bodily pleasure does not undermine this claim. 

Toward the end of Republic 9, Socrates argues that there are illusory appearances of 
pleasure. He posits three states in the soul: pleasure, pain, and a state in between that he calls 
quietness or calm (hésuchia). Some people say the passage from pain to the state of calm is 
pleasant. 


(R1) ... But when the calm is next to the painful it appears pleasant, and when it is next to the 
pleasant it appears painful. However, there is nothing sound in these appearances as far as the 
truth about pleasure is concerned, only some kind of magic (584a).! 


To keep Glaucon from thinking all pleasure is release from pain, Socrates cites pleasures 
that do not arise out of a painful state, e.g., the pleasure of smell. He explains the difference 
with a spatial analogy in which the lower region consists of pleasures that start from a painful 
state and are release from pain and the upper region consists of pleasures that start from the 
neutral state and are not release from pain (584d-585a). 

Next Socrates characterizes true pleasure. Desire is emptiness whose filling is pleasure. 
Hunger and thirst are emptinesses of the body while ignorance and folly are emptinesses of 
the soul. Someone who eats food fills the bodily emptiness while someone who gets wisdom 
fills the emptiness of the soul. The difference between the body and its filling and the soul 
and its filling reflects the doctrine of degrees of reality. The latter class of things partakes 
more of pure being than the former (585b-c). What cures the emptiness of the soul— 
wisdom—is more real than what cures the emptiness of the body—food and drink. Moreover, 
the soul is more real than the body. So that which is filled with what is more real and is itself 
more real is more really filled. 


(R2) Therefore, if being filled with what is appropriate to our nature is pleasure, that which is 
more filled with things that are more enjoys more really and truly a true pleasure, while that 


1 Unless otherwise noted translations of the Republic are from Grube and Reeve (1992), with modifica- 
tions indicated. 
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which partakes of things that are less is less truly and surely filled and partakes of a less trust- 
worthy and less true pleasure (585d-586a).? 


Whereas (R1) is about epistemologically false appearances of pleasure, (R2) is about on- 
tologically true and less true pleasure. Ontologically true, or authentic, pleasure conforms to a 
standard: it is a real filling with what is real. The less true pleasure does not conform to this 
standard. Moreover, the ontologically true pleasures are pleasures of learning while the less 
true pleasures are bodily. 

Socrates next combines the accounts of (R1) and (R2). People who never taste wisdom 
and virtue but are given over to such bodily pleasures as feasting experience pleasure that is 
confined to the lower region. 


(R3) They have never gone beyond this to the upper region and never looked up there nor 
been borne there, nor been really filled with what is real, nor ever tasted stable and pure pleas- 
ure (586a).4 


By implication, those who do ascend to the upper region are really filled with what is 
real. Socrates is locating the ontologically true pleasure of learning in the upper region, where 
pleasure starts from the neutral state. If the ontologically true pleasure of learning is pleasure 
that starts from the neutral state, then we can see why it would be both stable and pure. A 
pleasure that is a real filling up with what is real is stable when compared to the ephemeral 
pleasure of filling the desire for food. A pleasure that starts from the neutral state would be 
pure because not preceded by pain. > Finally, while both the pleasures of learning and those of 
smell are not preceded by pain, only the former are ontologically true, according to (R2) 

In the Philebus, Socrates’ project is similar to Republic 9; he wants to show that some 
pleasures are superior to other pleasures because they are true. Of the several accounts of true 
pleasure, three deal, in one way or another, with pleasures of anticipation. 

Socrates begins the account of pleasures of anticipation by positing an underlying nature 
for living beings. The destruction of that nature is pain and its restoration is pleasure (32d).° 
In turn, desire consists of an underlying pain, caused by the disruption of our physical nature, 
and the expectation of being filled, based on the memory of being filled. While the emptiness 
is painful, the prospect of being filled is pleasant (34e-35d). Next he describes anticipatory 
pleasure: 


(P1) Does it not seem to you that the one who is hoping to be filled takes pleasure in his mem- 
ory, while at the same time, being empty at the moment, he suffers pain? (36b) 7 


Without explaining how it might be possible, Socrates suggests that in these situations 
the pleasure of anticipation could be false (35e-36d). Protarchus objects that opinion is true or 
false but not pleasure (37d-38a). 

Socrates offers a further argument to convince Protarchus. Memory, perceptions, and im- 
pressions write words in our souls, like a scribe. 


2 Translation modified. 

3 This formulation anticipates (R3). See also Gosling and Taylor (1982), 105. 

4 My translation. 

5 Cf. Rep. 581e-582a where the philosopher’s pleasure is the most free of pain. 

6 Later this claim amended to say that the pain is the perception of great destruction and pleasure the per- 
ception of great restoration (43b-c). 

7 My translation. Unless otherwise noted, translations of the Philebus are from D. Frede (1993), with 
modifications indicated. 
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(P2) And if what is written is true, then we form a true judgment and a true account of the 
matter. But if what our scribe writes is false, then the result will be the opposite of the truth 
(39a). 


His examples of opinions are identity judgments. The true opinion correctly identifies a 
man as a man; the false opinion mistakes a man for a statue. In addition to the scribe there is 
also a painter who portrays what the scribe describes. 


(P3) And are not the pictures of the true judgments and assertions true, and the pictures of the 
false ones false? Certainly (39c). 


In the only example Socrates gives, the painter portrays pleasures. 


(P4) And someone often envisages himself in the possession of an enormous amount of gold 
and a lot of pleasure as a consequence. And in addition, he also sees, in this inner picture him- 
self, that he is beside himself with delight (40a). 


(P5) ... in the case of good people these pictures are usually true... while quite the opposite 
usually holds in the case of the wicked.... 


(P6) And wicked people nevertheless have pleasures painted in their minds, even though they 
are somehow false (40b). 


(P7) So wicked people as a rule enjoy false pleasures, but the good among mankind true ones 
(40b-c). 


The first problem with this argument is the relation between the anticipatory pleasures 
and its corresponding picture. Some commentators claim that just because one has a false 
picture of pleasure it does not follow that one is enjoying a false pleasure.’ The second and 
more basic problem is the relation between the picture and the opinion it portrays. We can 
begin with the first. 

In this argument pleasures incorporate beliefs by way of pictures.? Since it extends the 
original account of pleasures of anticipation, we should understand the picture in that context. 
Let us substitute ‘picture’ for ‘memory’ in (P1): 


(P1’) And do you think that the one who is hoping to be filled takes pleasure in his picture, 
while at the same time, being empty at the moment, he suffers pain? 


First, the picture portrays the pleasure of filling that will relieve the pain of emptiness, 
just as the memory did. So it is no accident that the picture in (P4) portrays pleasure. Second, 
the picture is not just a picture of a pleasure; it is a picture in which the man is taking pleas- 
ure. Finally, at 39d, Socrates characterizes the anticipatory pleasure as a foretaste (pro- 
chairein) of the pleasure to come. The man who pictures himself pleased at receiving gold has 
a foretaste of the pleasure of receiving gold. ‘Anticipate’ can mean either looking forward to 
something or participating in something ahead of time.!° To show that it is the latter sense at 
work in this passage we use an asterisk. Thus the condition for the truth of anticipatory pleas- 
ure: 


(1) All true anticipatory pleasures anticipate* a pleasure portrayed by a true picture. 


8 Gosling, among others, holds that Socrates’ argument trades on an ambiguity between a picture of a 
pleasure and taking pleasure in a picture of a pleasure. Gosling (1959) 52. 

° For accounts of anticipatory pleasure as propositional see Penner (1970) and D. Frede (1985). 

10 Cf. Delcomminette (2003), 228-229. 
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While (I) addresses the first problem, i.e., the relation between true anticipatory pleasure 
and its picture, we do not yet know what it is for a picture to be true. 

Of course, (P3) says that the picture is true if and only if the opinion it portrays is true. 
However, while he has given an example of a true opinion, Socrates has offered no account of 
the opinion whose truth determines the truth of the picture. Without such an account, we 
cannot understand (P3) and the rest of the argument. All interpretations—including the pre- 
sent one—must fill this lack with a speculative hypothesis. 

First, let us consider the possibility that the lack of an account can be addressed by posit- 
ing the following condition for the truth of the picture: 


(II) All true pictures of future pleasures portray a pleasure taken in a state of affairs that actu- 
ally occurs. 


Let us call this condition the predictive condition. Thus, the picture of being pleased by 
receiving a lot of gold is true as long as one receives a lot of gold and is pleased thereby. 
From (I) and (II) we can derive: 


(III) All true anticipatory pleasures anticipate* a pleasure taken in a state of affairs that actu- 
ally occurs. 


A consequence of (III) is that pleasurably anticipating a bodily pleasure can be true. But 
such a pleasure hardly fits the ideal of true pleasure in Republic 9." 

However, there is a strong indication that (III) is not what Socrates intends. After saying 
that the bad enjoy largely false pleasures and the good true pleasures, Socrates claims pleas- 
ures are not bad except by being false—a claim Protarchus rejects (40e-41a). Protarchus 
seems to have assumed the predictive condition: if the man in the picture actually comes to be 
intensely pleased by receiving the gold, the anticipatory pleasure is true—whether or not the 
pleasure is good. So Socrates’ linking falsity and badness implies that the truth of the picture 
depends on something other than the predictive condition. 

Socrates proposes a new beginning. Still, of the three accounts of false pleasures that fol- 
low, the first (41b-42c) and third (44c-53c) explicitly extend the account of anticipatory 
pleasure. 

Focusing on desire as a combination of pain and pleasure, Socrates says pain and pleas- 
ure admit of the more and the less. As a consequence, the issue of judging these matters cor- 
rectly arises. 


(P8) ... we intend to come to a decision about any of them in such circumstances, which one 
is greater or smaller, or which one is more intensive or stronger: pain compared to pleasure, or 
pain compared to pain, or pleasure to pleasure (41e). 


We know that seeing objects at a distance obscures their true size, thereby causing false 
opinions. A similar phenomenon holds for pains and pleasures. Then he makes an important 
observation: in the previous argument true and false opinions infected pleasures with their 
condition; now the opposite happens—scil., truth and falsity of pleasures infects opinions. 
What follows explains this causal connection. 

False pleasure has two features: the pleasure is in the future and it is contrasted with pre- 
sent pain. Thus the pleasure appears greater or more intense. Indeed, there is an “appearance” 
factor by which the future pleasure is inflated over what it really is. If one separates this 
“appearance” factor out, one would never accept it as right or true (41d-42c). The important 
advance here is that one can distinguish between the appearance and reality of the pleasure. 


11 Cf, Hampton (1987), 255-256. 
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So if false pleasure infects opinion in this case, then false opinion occurs when one cannot 
distinguish between appearance and reality. When one is fooled by this appearance, she be- 
lieves that the pleasure will be greater. This sort of opinion, in fact, offers a new way of un- 
derstanding (P3). False judgments hold that the future pleasure is greater or more intense; a 
false picture portrays this false judgment in portraying a greater or more intense pleasure. By 
contrast, true judgment would recognize the distorting effect of pain on future pleasure. The 
picture of this judgment would portray the true extent of the future pleasure without the dis- 
torting effects of pain. So the truth condition for the picture would be: 


(II’) All true pictures of future pleasures portray a true opinion about the relation of pain to 
pleasure. 


Portraying false pleasures does not mean portraying false opinions about whether pleas- 
urable states of affairs will occur or not but portraying false opinions about the nature of 
future pleasures. Before seeing the implications of this sort of opinion for the truth of antici- 
patory pleasure, we must look at the third and most elaborate account. 

In this latter account Socrates takes as allies a group of naturalists who deny the existence 
of pleasure. Although he does not agree with them on this last point, Socrates says they would 
agree that, in order to discover the genus of pleasure and what nature it has, one should inves- 
tigate the highest and most intense pleasure. The greatest, or most intense, pleasures come 
from satisfying the greatest desires, e.g., the bodily pleasures of the diseased and profligate 
(44e-45e). Protarchus characterizes these pleasures as mixed, i.e., with pain. Sometimes, e.g., 
one is cold but becoming warm, wanting to have the one and to get rid of the other; the mix- 
ture of bitter and sweet—joined with the difficulty of getting rid of the bitter—produces 
vexation and later wild excitement (46b-d). 

Socrates leaves this topic without explaining how these pleasures are false, although he 
obviously thinks they are. We are meant to understand their falsity by contrast with the un- 
mixed pleasures, explicitly called true pleasures (S5la-b). The unmixed pleasure is, first of all, 
pleasure because it is the filling of a lack; but the lack is not perceived as painful (51b-c). 
Since, with these pleasures, one does not experience the pain of want, one does not experi- 
ence their satisfaction as relief from pain. Such pleasures are, first, certain aesthetic pleasures 
unmixed with pain, e.g., looking at pure geometrical forms. Second is the pleasure of smell— 
unmixed with the pain of desire. Finally, the pleasure of learning belongs to the pain-free 
category. |? 

Next, Socrates makes a connection between unmixed pleasure and truth. The pure, un- 
adulterated, and sufficient pleasure goes with the truth; the intense, multiform, and great 
pleasure does not (52d-e). According to his analogy, pure white is not the greatest amount of 
whiteness but that in which there is not the slightest mixture of any other color. A small 
amount of pure white is whiter, more beautiful, and truer than a larger amount of impure 
white. In turn, a small amount of pleasure unadulterated by pain is pleasanter, truer, and more 
beautiful than a greater amount of impure pleasure (53a-c). This notion of truth is ontological, 
although in a way different from the notion in (R2). Here the standard for true or authentic 
pleasure is purity—trather than being really filled. It implies that all types of mixed pleasures 
are less true ontologically.!3 

Socrates has already said the pleasures of anticipation are mixed. When someone is 
empty and desires to be filled, taking pleasure in his expectation (e/pizon) while being in pain 
because he is empty, there occurs one mixture of pleasure and pain. The pleasure comes from 
the soul’s expectation and the pain from the emptiness of the body (47c-d). Thus the pleasures 


12 Socrates qualifies this claim at 52 a-b. 
13 Cf. Gosling and Taylor (1982), 151. 
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of anticipation are less true pleasures, according to purity. Two notions of truth converge in 
anticipatory pleasure: truth as purity—an ontological notion—and epistemological truth. 
Moreover, because anticipatory pleasures are mixed, the same anticipatory pleasure is less 
true ontologically although it can be true epistemologically. This paradox points to a problem. 

That anticipatory pleasures are less true ontologically means that they can be deceptive— 
when, e.g., pain exaggerates future pleasure. But such anticipatory pleasures are not always 
deceptive because it is possible for some to convey the truth about future pleasure. Given that 
mixed pleasures can be deceptive, how can a mixed, anticipatory pleasure convey the truth 
about the pleasure it anticipates? The answer seems to be that, in some cases, it must be pos- 
sible to overcome the potential for deception, to avoid the distortion caused by the contrast 
with pain. (Cf. Prot. 356a ff) To do so, one must have true opinion about the relation of pain 
to pleasure and this opinion must be reflected by the anticipatory pleasure. At this point, the 
picture in (II’) becomes relevant. If the picture that is the content of the anticipatory pleasure 
portrays this opinion, the anticipatory pleasure will reflect the opinion. One will pleasurably 
anticipate the future pleasure without distortion. Finally, the truth condition for anticipatory 
pleasure is: 


(III’) All true anticipatory pleasures anticipate* a pleasure portrayed in a picture that portrays 
a true opinion about the relation of pain to pleasure. 


Our interpretation shows how true anticipatory pleasure is related to virtue. One’s ability 
to control desire depends on not exaggerating the attractiveness of the object of desire. Thus 
we can understand Socrates’ claim that these pleasures are not bad except by being false, i.e., 
except by distorting the future pleasure. 

We can now address the original question: does truth for anticipatory pleasure undermine 
the idea that only pleasures of learning are true? Even though anticipatory pleasures can be 
epistemologically true, they are less true ontologically. So the notion of true anticipatory 
pleasure does not undermine the idea that only pleasures of learning are ontologically true. 
Still, the standard for ontological truth in Republic 9 is different from that in Philebus. Ac- 
cording to the latter, those few bodily pleasures unmixed with pain are true. Nevertheless, 
while there are a few exceptions to the exclusive claim of the pleasures of learning to be true, 
none of them is a true anticipatory pleasure. 
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xkIn this contribution I shall focus primarily on a short passage at Philebus 58a7-d8, 
though I shall argue that it has an important bearing on Plato’s political and moral philosophy 
as a whole. The passage comes near the end of the section in which the different forms of 
knowledge are classified with a view to determining which is purest and most true. Socrates 
begins this classification at 55c by distinguishing between the craft knowledge of the manual 
worker and the forms of knowledge which are concerned with education and nurture (55c4- 
d3). He next subdivides craft knowledge into those forms which use mathematics and those, 
such as music, medicine, farming, navigation and generalship which do not (55d-56c11). He 
then distinguishes between two kinds of mathematical knowledge. There is, on the one hand, 
the abstract mathematics studied by the philosopher, and, on the other, the practical mathe- 
matics employed by craftsmen such as shipbuilders and house builders. Both employ number 
and measure but the philosopher’s study far excels the practical crafts in purity and precision 
(56d1-57b4). However, Socrates claims, dialectic, that is the study of unchanging reality, 
must be placed first. Everyone with any share of reason will agree that it is the truest form of 
knowledge (57b5-58a6). 

At this point (58a7-b3) Protarchus objects in the following terms: 


On the many occasions when I used to listen to Gorgias, he always said...that the art of per- 
suasion was greatly superior to all others. He claimed that it could make everything else its 
slave by its own volition rather than by coercion and that it was by far the best of all arts. At 
the moment, however, I would not like to take up a position against either you or him.! 


Socrates replies to this by suggesting that Protarchus has misunderstood what he meant. 
They are not yet looking for the form of knowledge that is greatest (megisté), finest (aristé) or 
most beneficial to us (pleista 6phelousa hémas), but rather for that which concerns itself with 
what is clear (saphes), precise (akribes) and most true (aléthestaton), even if that is small and 
not very profitable (smikra kai smikra oninasa). He grants to Gorgias that his art may be 
superior so far as concerns the needs (chreia) of mankind. What he is now claiming is simply 
that dialectic is pre-eminent in truth in the same kind of way that a small sample of white 
colour could exceed a larger sample in purity (58b9-d1). 

The main point I want to focus on here is the reference to Gorgias. There are a number of 
questions which one could ask about this. For example, it is surprising that, at this late stage 
in the dialogue, Protarchus is revealed to have been one of his disciples. We might ask 
whether this has any significance for the interpretation of the Philebus and, in particular, 
whether it casts any light on Protarchus’ role in the dialogue. We might also ask whether there 
is an implicit reference to Plato’s dialogue the Gorgias. That sort of intertextuality would be 


| Here, as in other citations of Platonic texts, the translation is my own. 
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very unusual for Plato, but the language of our passage bears some resemblance to Gorgias 
452e4-8.2 Moreover it is difficult to imagine that a reader, ancient or modern, with any sig- 
nificant knowledge of Plato’s work could encounter our passage without relating it to the 
representation of Gorgias in the dialogue of that name. But, whatever view we take on these 
issues, the passage suggests an even more striking problem. In the Gorgias Socrates appears 
to be exceedingly hostile to Gorgianic rhetoric. He sees it, not as a genuine art, but as a spuri- 
ous one, analogous to cosmetics and cookery (463a6-466a2). Because the orator lacks knowl- 
edge he cannot be relied on to achieve any real good. This would seem to imply that Gor- 
gias’s art lacks any real value, but in our passage Socrates appears to be saying that it could 
be very valuable. So it looks as though there is a clear contradiction here between the Gorgias 
and the Philebus. 1 shall begin my discussion of our passage by considering two very different 
answers to this problem which are to be found in the literature. 

The first and simplest interpretation is that the passage should not be taken at its face 
value, but is rather a piece of ‘Socratic irony’. This view is hinted at as a possibility by Frede3 
and is adopted explicitly by Gosling.* He claims that ‘[Plato’s] dialogues show a persistent 
hostility to rhetoric, and sensitivity to its power and glamour in contrast to philosophy’. In 
making this point Gosling cites, besides the Apology and Gorgias, the Theaetetus 172c3- 
173b6 and books VI and VII of the Republic. He notes that ‘as a general rule ... Socrates’ 
politeness is more hostile than other people’s abuse.’ Thus, on Gosling’s understanding, the 
passage offers no reason for supposing that Plato has in any way changed his judgement of 
Gorgianic rhetoric. 

There is, of course, no definitive way of telling whether a passage in Plato is or is not to 
be taken at face value, but there are, I suggest, reasons why we should be reluctant to accept 
Gosling’s suggestion in the present case. The first reason is that the passage as a whole obvi- 
ously has a serious point. By making Protarchus refer to Gorgias Plato enables Socrates to re- 
emphasise the distinction between the question he is now considering, ‘Which form of 
knowledge is most pure and true?’, and the question which might easily be confused with it, 
‘Which form of knowledge is finest, best or most beneficial?’ It is important for the argument 
of the Philebus that these questions should, at least for the moment, be kept distinct. This 
means that Socrates needs to contrast dialectic, the purest form of knowledge, with some 
other form which evidently lacks truth or purity but could nevertheless claim to be good in the 
sense of being useful to us. To contrast dialectic with an art which was manifestly neither 
pure nor useful would simply confuse this point. 

The second reason for doubting Gosling's view, is that if Plato had intended Socrates’ 
words to be taken ironically one would expect him to make it reasonably obvious to a percep- 
tive reader that they are to be taken in that way. But nothing that has happened so far in the 
Philebus makes it obvious that the art of persuasion cannot be the most useful form of knowl- 
edge, so far as concerns the needs of mankind. If there is anything to indicate that, it is to be 
found later in the dialogue. Since there has been nothing so far to alert their suspicions, read- 


2 At 452e4-8 Gorgias claims that his art enables one to have the practitioners of other arts as one’s 
slaves. In the Helen (DK 82 B11: 8-14) Gorgias attributes an extraordinary power to speech but nowhere 
in the surviving works does he use the language of enslavement in this context. Equally I have not been 
able to locate any passage in sources other than Plato which attributes such language to Gorgias 

3 D. Frede (1993), 71 n. 1, allows that Socrates’ words may be ‘deeply ironic’ but goes on to sug- 
gest that the passage embodies a change of attitude on Plato’s part. 

4 Gosling (1975), 128-9, 223. In referring to ‘irony’ here both Frede and Gosling seem to mean 
simply that Socrates says one thing while expecting the contrary to be understood. The general issue of 
Socratic irony does, of course, raise much more complex questions. See Vlastos (1991), 21 ff. 
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ers may be expected to take the passage at face value.” We may also notice that there is noth- 
ing to suggest that Socrates is engaging in the kind of lethal politeness which Gosling de- 
scribes. For example, in the most obviously ironical passages of other dialogues Socrates 
professes an exaggerated deference to some other thinker and contrasts that thinker’s wisdom 
with his own ignorance.® There is no hint of that here. 

If we cannot dismiss the passage as merely ironical, another possibility is that Plato has 
changed his mind quite drastically since writing the Gorgias. This is also suggested as a 
possibility by Frede and is evidently adopted by Hackforth’? who writes, ‘Socrates...discloses 
an attitude very different from his contemptuous attitude in the Gorgias; he is ready to con- 
cede the greatest practical value to this art...and it is clearly implied that utility is not claimed 
for dialectic, whose supreme position rests solely on its truth...’ (113-4). Hackforth does not 
develop this point in any detail. He simply refers to the Phaedrus, where, as he puts it, ‘great 
value is accorded to a reformed scientific rhetoric.’ But clearly if we are to interpret the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the Philebus and the Gorgias in this way we have to provide an 
account of the two dialogues which would explain the change of attitude on Plato’s part. It is 
to this suggestion that I now turn. 


The Philebus and the Gorgias 


The Gorgias starts from the claims of Gorgias and his followers that oratory is the finest 
of all arts because it is the means of securing the greatest good for human beings. It is the art 
of exercising persuasion in courts, councils, assemblies and other public gatherings. It enables 
those who master it to use others as their slaves (452e4-8). 

There are two main strands in Socrates’ response to these claims. The first, which ap- 
pears quite early in the dialogue, is that the orator, as described by Gorgias, typically has no 
knowledge of the subject about which he speaks and is addressing an equally ignorant audi- 
ence (459b3-5). This charge is damaging enough in itself, but, as becomes clear in the argu- 
ment with Polus, it also has the implication that, because the orator does not know what is 
truly good, he does not do what he really wants and thus lacks genuine power (466d-468e). In 
particular the orators typically fail to recognise that our greatest good consists in having a just 
soul. They thus make the mistake of supposing that the unjust man who avoids punishment is 
better off than those he has wronged (468e6-481b5). 

The second strand in Socrates’ response is that the orator is concerned with pleasure 
rather than the good. This is interwoven with the first strand when Socrates argues that ora- 
tory, because it aims at pleasure and lacks rational understanding is not a genuine art like 
medicine but a mere knack like cookery or cosmetics (462b3-466a2). The point that the orator 
is committed to the gratification of desire rather than to the pursuit of the good is made most 
forcibly in the argument with Callicles. There Socrates’ way of life is contrasted with that of 
his interlocutor. Socrates values truth and knowledge (471e1-472d4, 481c10-482e2, 486e5- 
482e7). He pursues a philosophical life and stays out of politics. Callicles, on the other hand, 
thinks the good life consists in satisfying one’s desires (491c1-495d5). He therefore despises 
philosophy and insists that rhetoric provides the road to security and success (485d3-486d8). 


5 The irony would be apparent only if Plato is presupposing familiarity with the Gorgias. That kind 
of intertextuality is conceivable but there is no parallel I can think of in Plato. Although there may be an 
implicit reference to Gorgias 452e (see footnote 2 above), there has been nothing to remind us of the 
criticisms of rhetoric made in that dialogue. 

6 See, for example: Euthydemus 271c5-7, 275c5-d2, Hippias Major 282b1-d4, Protagoras 309c1- 
d2, Republic 336e2-337a2. 

7 Hackforth (1945), 113-4. 
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Although the contrast between Socrates, the lover of truth, and Callicles, who seeks 
pleasure, is painted in the strongest possible terms, it becomes clear in the latter part of the 
dialogue that things are not quite so simple. Callicles espouses an ideal of unlimited gratifica- 
tion but he is forced to agree that there can be bad pleasures (499b9-500a6). Although Calli- 
cles is unwilling to admit it, this implies that pleasure as such cannot be the good and that a 
life devoted solely to the gratification of desire cannot be truly worthwhile. But Socrates, for 
his part, does not insist that all pleasures are bad. For example, in the case of pleasures such 
as those of eating and drinking there are some which create health, strength or some other 
good condition of the body and which are therefore good. Those with the opposite effect are 
bad. Similarly there are both good and bad pains. We therefore need an art or skill which will 
enable us to distinguish the good and bad pleasures and pains so that we may pursue the good 
and avoid the bad (499e6-500a6). Socrates expresses this point by saying that we should seek 
pleasant things for the good, not good things for the sake of pleasant ones (500a2-3). The 
point is presumably that the good does not consist in pleasure as such. We should therefore 
pursue pleasures only in so far as they contribute to the good.8 

Socrates relates these points to the distinction made in the argument with Polus between 
genuine arts, such as medicine, which investigate the nature and cause of their subject matter 
and mere knacks which pursue pleasure without paying any attention to its nature or causes. 
This distinction applies equally to activities that concern the soul. Genuine arts are focused on 
the good of the soul while their spurious counterparts pursue pleasure without distinguishing 
the good from the bad (500a7-501c6). Applying these points to politics, Socrates argues that 
even the most celebrated Athenian leaders have sought only to gratify the desires of the popu- 
lace in a quite indiscriminate way. By contrast the genuine politician would be concerned to 
satisfy those of the citizens’ desires which make them better and check those which make 
them worse. By doing so the truly good and expert orator (504d5-6) would create law and 
order in the souls of the citizens. He would be like a doctor who allows his patients to satisfy 
their healthy desires while restraining the unhealthy ones (504e6-505b5). 

This casts a slightly different light on the contrast between the philosophical and the po- 
litical life. Oratory, as commonly practised, may be a spurious art but there is a genuine art of 
politics which would rest on philosophical understanding. The true orator would be able to 
distinguish between those pleasures which do and those which do not contribute to the well- 
being of the soul. He would therefore be able to produce order and harmony in the souls of 
the citizens. The Gorgias provides no detailed account of how philosophy might enable the 
statesman to fulfil this role.? But it is clearly committed to the view that philosophy could 


8 The relationship between pleasure and the good in the Gorgias is a matter of controversy. Socrates 
appears to be hostile to pleasure and eventually gets Callicles to agree that there are bad pleasures. He 
cannot therefore endorse the kind of indiscriminate hedonism which holds that pleasure as such is always 
good. Commentators who believe (a) that Socrates commits himself to hedonism in the Protagoras 351 
ff. and (b) that we should look for a consistent Socratic philosophy in Plato’s early dialogues have ar- 
gued that Socrates’ claims would be consistent with some form of ‘enlightened hedonism’. See Gosling 
and Taylor (1982), chapter 4; Rudebusch (1999), passim. But. if Socrates’ is a hedonist of any sort, he 
certainly does not make it clear. It is most natural to read the Gorgias as suggesting that, while the good 
is not to be identified with pleasure in general or with any particular kind of pleasure, certain pleasures, 
at least, are seen as playing an important part in the good life. See Irwin (1979), 204-5; (1995), 114. 

9 Irwin (1979), 215 (on 504d), assumes that someone becomes a ‘true rhetor’ only in so far as he 
abandons rhetorical techniques. This is, I believe, misleading. The Gorgias criticises oratory simply 
because it is not based on knowledge and pursues pleasure in an indiscriminate way. The difference 
between the genuine and false orators is that the true orator, who is guided by knowledge, is capable of 
distinguishing between those pleasures which are valuable and those which are not. He also recognises 
that pains may sometime be valuable. See Dodds (1959), 10. 
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enable one to distinguish in a systematic way between good and bad pleasures and that this is 
the key to good government. 

It is clear from the beginning of the Philebus that the dialogue will be concerned with at 
least some of the issues raised in the Gorgias. In the opening lines we learn that Philebus has 
been arguing that the good consists in ‘enjoyment, pleasure, delight and other such things’. 
Socrates, on the other hand, has maintained that thought, intelligence, memory and correct 
opinion are better, at least for those creatures capable of engaging in them. Philebus is thus 
endorsing the view, attributed to Callicles, that pleasure as such is the good while Socrates 
here, as in the Gorgias, is maintaining his view that knowledge and truth are what really 
matters (1lal-c3). When Protarchus takes over the defence of Philebus’ position he and 
Socrates fairly rapidly agree that there would be no value in a life of pleasure that was totally 
devoid of thought and intelligence (20e1-21d5) nor in a life which included knowledge and 
memory but lacked any trace of pleasure (21d6-e4). Each of them accepts that the good life 
involves both thought and knowledge on the one hand and pleasure on the other. The issue 
between them is which of these plays the major role in the good life (22a1-23b10). This ques- 
tion is finally answered in the closing sections of the dialogue (55c3-67b13). The conclusion 
is that pure knowledge has the supreme role, though there is also a place for various kinds of 
applied knowledge. Only those forms of pure pleasure which are congenial to knowledge will 
be admitted. 

For present purposes we do not need to discuss the central sections of the Philebus in any 
detail. It suffices to notice that there are two main concerns in these sections. The first is to 
investigate the nature of dialectic which is conceived above all as a means of correct classifi- 
cation. The other is to classify pleasures in such a way as to show that many of the more 
obvious pleasures are impure or false and thus have no claim to play a role in the good life. 
The arguments deployed here go well beyond anything in the Gorgias but, in spite of enor- 
mous differences in style and philosophical content, there are some important claims that are 
common to the two dialogues. Both reject outright the idea that the good life is one devoted 
primarily to the pursuit of pleasure. Priority goes rather to knowledge and truth which are 
seen as the province of the philosopher. But, although pleasure as such is not the good, both 
dialogues allow it some role in the good life. It belongs to philosophy to discriminate those 
pleasures which can play such a role from those which cannot. 

The agreement of the two dialogues on these points implies that philosophical differences 
cannot be invoked to explain the drastic change of attitude towards Gorgianic rhetoric which 
some scholars have found in our passage. The central claims of both dialogues imply that a 
rhetoric which aimed purely at the gratification of its audience would be not just valueless but 
positively dangerous. Equally they both imply that, if there could be a rhetoric which was 
guided by knowledge and directed the citizens towards the beneficial pleasures and away 
from the harmful ones, that rhetoric would play an immensely valuable role in a well- 
governed city. The apparent change in attitude towards Gorgias cannot therefore be explained 
in terms of any revision of Plato’s philosophical position. It must, rather, stem from differ- 
ences in the context and purposes of the two dialogues. 

The discussions of pleasure and the good in the Gorgias have an obvious political rele- 
vance. Plato uses the contrast between Socrates and the orators to attack the practices of 
Athenian democracy. Its leaders are concerned purely to gratify the desires of the citizens 
rather than to do what is beneficial for them. Because he refuses to engage in politics Socrates 
will be put to death, but he is in fact better off than those who condemn him. The orators are 
attacked for their complicity in these practices and Gorgias is identified as the leader of the 
oratorical school. But it is notable that Plato directs his scorn largely at Polus and Callicles. 
Gorgias is represented as well-intentioned but lacking in philosophical insight. The Philebus, 
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unlike the Gorgias, is not immediately concerned with politics, or indeed with any practical 
matters. There is no hint of the fate that awaits Socrates and none of the bitterness which 
some have discerned in the Gorgias. We should not therefore be too surprised if the figure of 
Gorgias is represented in a more favourable light. The context of the Gorgias required Plato 
to emphasise the dangers of Gorgianic rhetoric. In the Philebus it can be associated with 
something more positive.!° 

If this is right, the Phi/ebus’s more favourable treatment of Gorgias should not lead us to 
suppose that Socrates must be talking with his tongue in his cheek or that Plato has changed 
his mind. But recognising that there is no fundamental inconsistency between the dialogues is 
not, in itself, enough to solve the problems posed by our passage. The reason why this pas- 
sage seems problematic is not simply the supposed discrepancy with the Gorgias. Gosling 
argued that it could not be taken at face value because it is inconsistent with some of the main 
doctrines espoused in the Philebus itself. It is to this problem that I shall now turn. 


The pure and the useful 


Gosling offers two reasons for his claim that features of the Philebus itself show that the 
apparently favourable remarks about Gorgias cannot be taken seriously. The first is that sev- 
eral passages in the dialogue suggest that dialectic should be the most valuable pursuit. For 
example, we hear at 63b2-c3 that it is the form of knowledge most welcomed by the pleas- 
ures. It is supported by Socrates as the constituent which has most value for men after the 
good itself (59c8-d6). Moreover, according to the macrocosm-microcosm argument of Phile- 
bus 28c6-31b1, it amounts to ‘sharing in the directing power of the universe.’ These claims 
certainly appear to be in direct contradiction with the suggestion that Gorgias’s art is most 
useful. The second reason Gosling gives for not taking Socrates’ remarks at face value is that 
the value of other forms of knowledge is made to depend upon the first.!! This first form of 
knowledge is evidently philosophical knowledge rather than ‘rhetorical know-how’ (62a6- 
b2). Thus it looks as though it is must be the philosopher who has the most valuable kind of 
knowledge. 

Gosling clearly has some important points here. There is no doubt that dialectic has pride 
of place in the good life. This means that if we are to take seriously Socrates’ concession that 
Gorgias’s art may be supreme with regard to the needs of mankind we have to show that it 
can be interpreted in a way that is consistent with assigning the central role to dialectic. We 
need therefore to look more closely at the way in which the concession to Gorgias is made. 

At 58b9-c4 Socrates begins his response to Protarchus as follows: 


I was not yet ... seeking to discover which art or which form of knowledge is superior to all 
others in respect of being the greatest or the best or the most beneficial to us, but which de- 
votes its attention to the most precise, exact and truest subject matter, though it may be small 
and of small profit; that is what we are looking for now. 


It is clear that the main purpose of this passage is to distinguish between two distinct 
questions. The first, the one Socrates wants to concentrate on for the moment, is ‘Which form 
of knowledge is most pure and true?’. The answer to this question is clearly ‘Dialectic’. The 
second question is expressed by asking which form of knowledge is ‘best, greatest or most 
beneficial’, but might be put more concisely in English as a single question ‘Which form of 


10 The same, of course, could be said of the Phaedrus. 

11 In support of this point Gosling cites only Protarchus’ remark at 62d1-3. But the structure of the 
argument 61d1-62d5 presupposes that the value of other forms of knowledge rests on that of the primary 
form. 
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knowledge is most valuable?’ There are two possible ways of understanding Socrates’ answer 
to this question. The first is that Gorgias’s art is most valuable. In other words Socrates is 
granting that the art of persuasion is the finest, greatest and best form of knowledge, while 
insisting simply that dialectic is the most pure form. This seems to be the way in which Hack- 
forth reads the passage. Gosling also seems to assume that it would have to be read this way if 
it was taken seriously. But if this is the right interpretation, Gosling would also be correct in 
claiming that the passage is seriously inconsistent with the account of the good which Socra- 
tes gives a few pages later. Although Socrates does not identify the good with any form of 
knowledge as such, he makes it clear that pure knowledge is the central component of the 
good life. Other forms of knowledge and varieties of pleasure are admitted only in so far as 
they are compatible with this purest kind. Given this account it is difficult to see how any- 
thing else could be said to be better or more beneficial than pure knowledge. So, on this read- 
ing, to take Socrates’ remarks at 58a6-d1 seriously would indeed be to introduce a massive 
inconsistency into the central argument of the Philebus. 

However there is an alternative way of reading the passage. According to this reading, 
Socrates leaves open for the moment the question which form of knowledge is ultimately 
most valuable. In other words, when he says that they are not yet investigating which form of 
knowledge is best, greatest or most beneficial, he does not mean to exclude the possibility that 
dialectic may eventually turn out to occupy this position. On this reading the word oup6 (not 
yet) is significant. It could be taken to imply that, although Socrates is not at the moment 
discussing which form of knowledge is most valuable, that question will be raised later in the 
dialogue. Since it emerges a few pages later that dialectic plays the central role in the good 
life, this evidently confirms that there is a sense in which dialectic is best. However it is im- 
portant for the argument Socrates uses to establish the supremacy of dialectic that it should be 
shown first to be the purest form of knowledge. For the time being, therefore he has to keep 
apart questions of truth and questions of usefulness. Protarchus’ introduction of Gorgias’ 
claim that the art of persuasion is the best art of all, shows that he has not really grasped this 
point. So Socrates has to find some way of making it clear. He does this by making his con- 
cession to Gorgias. 

The passage (58c5-d1) in which Socrates does this may be translated as follows: 


But look, you will not, after all, annoy Gorgias if you grant to his art the property of being su- 
perior so far as concerns the needs of mankind, while allowing that the discipline I just men- 
tioned is superior in the same way that I described when talking about the white. A small 
quantity of white, if it is pure, will be superior to a large quantity that is not, at least in the 
sense of being most true. 


The language here suggests that Socrates is making a genuine concession, not just grant- 
ing the point to Gorgias for the sake of argument.!* But we have to be careful about what 
exactly it is that is being conceded. A key phrase, I suggest, is “with regard to the needs of 
mankind’ pros chreian tois anthrépois. Gosling and Hackforth evidently assume that what is 
superior with regard to the needs of mankind must be identical with what is best in some 
absolute sense. But if that was what Socrates has in mind it would be difficult to see why 
here, and here alone, he introduces the reference to specifically human needs. 

In fact the phrase pros chreian tois anthrépois suggests that there are some things which 
are required for purely human purposes, things which would not be needed by, for example, 
gods or other rational beings. These might include needs we share with the animals such as 


12 The use of the future indicative ‘you will not annoy’ (apechthéséi) rather than the optative im- 
plies that his doing so is seen as a genuine possibility and not merely an idle supposition. There would be 
no point to Socrates remark if he thought the concession would be a mistake. 
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those for food and shelter but they might include more distinctively human needs such as the 
need to join together in societies if we are to achieve a tolerable level of existence. It would 
make sense for Socrates to concede that, so far as these needs are concerned, a genuine rheto- 
ric is most valuable. After all dialectic does not directly satisfy these needs at all. But that, of 
course, does not mean that it is useless. Because we share in the divine power of reason, men 
and women have needs that go beyond the purely human. Because dialectic is the means of 
satisfying these needs it must play the central part in a truly good life. 

This reading finds support towards the end of our passage at 58d2-6 where Socrates con- 
tinues: 


Now we must think hard about this and work it out properly. We must not look at the particu- 
lar benefits or prestige arising from each kind of knowledge, but must ask whether there is 
some power in the soul which makes us love the truth and do everything for its sake. 


Gosling points out that Socrates does not usually show much regard for reputation. He 
therefore sees this as further evidence that the passage is not to be taken at its face value. But 
he misses the point that Socrates speaks of tinas 6phelias and tinas eudokimias (any benefits 
or reputations). These plurals, together with the indefinite tinas show that here, at least, Soc- 
rates is not contrasting the purest form of knowledge with some other form that might claim 
to be most beneficial but is, rather, contrasting it with many different kinds of knowledge 
which might each claim to be useful in some way or other. 

If this is right, then Socrates can obviously maintain that dialectic is the finest kind of 
knowledge while conceding that some other form of knowledge is most valuable in satisfying 
specifically human needs. The arts and skills which we recognise in every day life are useful 
in the sense that they enable us to satisfy the needs which we have as embodied creatures 
living in a changing world. For example, they provide the means of life and security from 
dangers. But the pure forms of knowledge, which are concerned with what truly is, are di- 
rectly beneficial in themselves and perhaps also indirectly beneficial to the extent that they 
inform the other arts. This view is, of course, consistent with Socrates’ treatment of the dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge in his account of the good life. The assumption there is that pure 
knowledge has priority, but the applied forms also have their place. 

These points would, of course, be relevant to our passage only if it could plausibly be 
maintained that Gorgias’s art was the most beneficial of the applied forms of knowledge, so 
far as human beings are concerned. If his art was characterised in the same way that rhetoric 
is in the earlier sections of the Gorgias this suggestion would be absurd. There rhetoric is not 
even counted as a genuine art or skill. Thus to make sense of our passage we have to take 
account of the later sections of the Gorgias which concede that there may be a genuine form 
of rhetoric, one which is under the direction of reason and which genuinely seeks the good. 
Cities in the real world are inhabited by men and women who are subject to all manner of 
desires. If they are to live a decent life they must be ruled by a wise statesman. The primary 
weapon in the statesman’s armoury is persuasion. So there is an obvious sense in which the 
art of persuasion, provided that it is under the direction of reason, can claim to be the most 
valuable form of knowledge so far as concerns the satisfaction of specifically human needs. 


The Philebus and Plato’s Political Philosophy 


If the Philebus does envisage that there can be a genuinely valuable art of persuasion that 
is obviously relevant to Plato’s political philosophy as it appears in the later dialogues. In the 
Statesman 303d4-305d5 the Eleatic Stranger separates the royal art of the statesman from 
three other arts that are closely associated with it: the arts of the orator, the general, and the 
judge. The stranger sets a high value on ‘the part of rhetoric which associates itself with 
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kingship, persuades [the citizens] of what is just and thus steers the affairs of cities’ (303e10- 
304b2). This is entirely consistent with the reading given above of Philebus 58a-d to the 
extent that philosophical wisdom requires the assistance of oratory if people are to live secure 
and civilised lives. 

A much fuller account of the role of persuasion is given in the Laws. The city of that dia- 
logue is ruled by the power of reason but this power is embodied, not in a statesman who 
possesses the royal art of ruling, but in the laws. These are drawn up by a wise legislator who 
knows what is truly best for the citizens. The entire legal code is directed towards the virtues 
of wisdom, rational temperance, courage and justice. These are the ‘divine goods’. Without 
them human goods such as health, beauty, strength and wealth, are valueless (631b3-d7). In 
directing the citizens towards the divine goods the legislator has to watch their pains and 
pleasures, desires and passions and to award praise and blame accordingly (631d7-632b1). 
This is why much of the first two books of the dialogue is devoted to the drinking parties 
whose purpose is to test and develop the young citizens’ capacity to resist pleasures (636e4- 
650b10). But this does not mean that we should avoid pleasure altogether. Rather we must 
learn to take pleasure in the right kinds of thing. Indeed virtue consists in a kind of harmony 
between the feelings of pleasure and pain and the judgements of reason (653b1-c3, 658e6- 
659c7, 689al-9, 696c8-10, 700d2-701al). Thus a grasp of the importance of pleasure and 
pain is essential to legislation: 


...when men are inquiring into laws pretty well the whole of their investigation is concerned 
with pleasures and pains, both at the level of cities and at that of the individual character. 
Pleasure and pain are like two springs which flow out naturally. A city, an individual, in fact 
any living being, which draws from them at the right place, at the right time and in the right 
quantity will be happy. One which draws from them ignorantly and on the wrong occasions 
will live the opposite kind of life (636d5-e3). 


The task of the legislator is thus to discriminate among pleasures and ensure that the citi- 
zens pursue only those which form part of a good life. 

A second major theme of the Laws is that the legislator should seek, so far as possible, to 
influence the citizens by persuasion rather than force. This persuasive purpose is implicit in 
the aims of legislation as set out at the beginning of the dialogue and underlies many of the 
institutions of the Laws, but it is, of course, most prominent in the proposal that, as well as 
exercising force through the penalties attached to them, the laws should be prefaced by per- 
suasive preambles (718a6-723d4) . A preamble of this kind is prefixed to the legal code as a 
whole (726a1-734e2) and there are separate preambles to most of the specific legislative 
proposals. 

These two themes, pleasure and persuasion, are of course closely bound up with one an- 
other, since one normally persuades people to follow a course of action by inducing them to 
look upon it with pleasure. In particular the legislator must convince the citizens that the life 
of the just man is far pleasanter than that of the unjust. He must praise the noblest life not 
only for its intrinsic merits but also for the pleasures it brings: (662b1-663d5) 

In this context the preamble to the legal code is particularly striking. The first part ex- 
horts the citizens to ‘honour their souls’ by living virtuous lives but then there is a change of 
register: 


We have now said almost everything that can be said at the divine level about the activities 
which should be pursued and about the kind of character each individual should have. As yet 
we have not mentioned what can be said from a human point of view, but we must do so, 
since we are having a discussion among human beings, not gods. Pleasures and pains are by 
nature an especially human thing. Every mortal creature is, as it were, hung and suspended 
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from these by the most powerful forces. We must, then, praise the best life not just because its 
character is superior so far as good reputation is concerned, but also on the grounds that, for 
anyone who is willing to sample it and does not run away from it in their youth, it is superior 
in that which we all seek, namely in the experience of greater pleasure and less pain through- 
out the whole of life (732d8-733a4).!3 


It is striking here that what is said from the human point of view is contrasted with what 
is said from the divine. By virtue of being human we are moved by considerations of pleasure 
and pain which would not affect a purely rational being. It is the task of the legislator to ap- 
peal to those motivations in order to persuade the citizens to lead virtuous lives. So the legis- 
lator has to exercise a form of persuasive rhetoric. The difference between him and Gorgias is 
that his rhetoric is directed by a rational understanding of what is best for the city and presup- 
poses a capacity to discriminate between those pleasures which may play a part in the good 
life and those which may not. 

All this goes to show that, although the Philebus is not in any obvious way a political dia- 
logue, it does have important implications for Plato’s political thought. Reflection on the 
passage we have been considering helps to bring out these implications. Most obviously it 
looks back to the Gorgias. In that dialogue we are offered a stark contrast between the phi- 
losopher who seeks the truth and the orator who pursues pleasure. Only towards the end does 
it become clear that pleasure as such is not necessarily bad. The task of the genuine politician 
is, at least in part, to distinguish between those pleasures which do and those which do not 
contribute to the good life. Something rather similar happens in the Republic. For most of the 
dialogue pleasure features primarily as a source of temptations which the just man must resist. 
But in the end we learn that the just life is far pleasanter than the unjust one, not only because 
the former enjoys the pleasures of philosophy but also because, under the control of his ra- 
tional element, the lower parts of his soul achieve the truest pleasures of which they are capa- 
ble (586d4-e2). The implication of both dialogues is that pleasure must play a part in the good 
life but can do so only in a subordinate role under the direction of reason. The Philebus makes 
this point explicit by arguing that the good life includes both knowledge and those pleasures 
that are consistent with knowledge. This view of the good life as including both pleasure and 
knowledge makes it clear how there can be a genuine rhetoric, one which uses pleasure in 
directing the citizens towards the life that is best for them. It is this conception of politics that 
underpins the Laws. In that dialogue we are offered an account of a constitution that is more 
appropriate for human beings living in the world as we know it. This constitution is based on 
the principle that reason is the ultimate guide to the good life. But the details of the constitu- 
tion are determined by the recognition that the citizens will be human beings who will be 
largely motivated by pleasure and pain. The task of the legislator is to know which pleasures 
are to be encouraged and which to be avoided. He uses that knowledge in persuading the 
citizens to live the most virtuous lives of which they are capable. 


13 The main burden of 732e-734e is that, as human beings, we are chiefly motivated by pleasure. 
Whether this makes the Athenian stranger a psychological hedonist is a matter for debate. See Gosling 
and Taylor (1982), ch. 9, 169-174; Stalley (1983), ch. 6; Bobonich (2002), 350-373; Carone (2003). 
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In the Philebus (47 d-50 e), in the dtaipeots that he offers for pleasure, Plato sees the 
yeAotov as the inversion of the Delphic maxim, yv0. cavuTov, because it is linked with an 
evil, ignorance, dyvo.a, which affects the man who claims to have knowledge that he does 
not actually possess !. But the yedotov does not include that kind of ignorance which has the 
support of strength. The ye\ctov is produced by a weak ignorance, do0evis, which has no 
resources to hide the real emptiness. In its satisfaction of an unjust pleasure, linked with pain, 
because it derives from 06vos, the yedotov is the best instrument to understand more about a 
pleasure which, in close connection with pain, pervades man’s existence, Opyn or 1d00s, 
bdBos or Epws. 

Plato refers to the yeAotov in general, the yeAotov of existence. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive in the words of Socrates the conception of existence as the capricious rhythm of events: 
man is a puppet, the Oatya that acts as a result of the god’s initiative. With the polarised 
organisation of 7d0n, towards dpeTy or Kakta, Plato observes the strings, the vetpa, of a 
cosmic performance in which the yeAotov naturally arises. Following the Republic (604 a-605 
c), this conception reaches its peak in the Laws (643 a-650 a, 802 a-804 c) 2. But the Philebus 
soon finds in the literary production, Ta Spduata, a paradigm for the yedctov and offers an 
image of existence from the literary production: Bios as a text for the plays, with pleasure or 
with pain. The fine passage between existence and the yeAotov of the plays is by no means 
surprising +. Plato discovers in Socrates’ investigation an inexhaustible inspiration for ethics 
and for literary production. Socrates’ investigation gives rise to a new ethics, ethics for the 
philosopher, illuminated by the aya0d6v, and this new ethics is expressed in a new form of 
literary production, the dialogue, which is capable of going beyond the literary production of 
the past. 

First the yedolov in general, and immediately afterwards the ye\ctov of the scenes. Of 
course, Ta Spdata: for the yedotov, comedy. But what kind of comedy? Critics have long 
examined this question. This is not an easy task, because the Philebus does not mention any 
author or text. It is firm, perhaps instinctive conviction that for the yeotov, we should look to 
the kind of comedy that Plato may have attended as a spectator while he was writing the 


1 Cf. D. Frede (1997), 281-295. 
2 Cf. Jouét-Pastré (2006), 38-109. 
3 Cf. Cerasuolo (1980), 7-29. 
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Philebus, the wéon by Antiphanes, Alexis or Anaxandrides +. This idea is wrong, because the 
image that Plato offers for the yeActov can more easily be reconciled with the plays of Aristo- 
phanes than with the wéon, more with Trygaeus and Lysistrata than with the figures of Theo- 
phrastus. The comedy of character, undoubtedly. But nowadays critics are discovering the 
comedy of character, albeit in an embryonic form, amid the ovduata of historical Athens, in 
the plays of Aristophanes, with the elderly and the young man, the 5000s and the master, the 
miles gloriosus and the informer >. Not to mention Plato’s perspective of the literary produc- 
tion, and the function he attributes to it. Homer at the top, immediately after him Hesiod, 
Solon, Tyrtaeus, lyric poetry, tragedy, Aeschylus, with the Seven, or Euripides, with Antiope: 
rare the quotation of later works ®. Does the Philebus recall for the yedotov the péon of 
Antiphanes, Alexis or Anaxandrides? The idea in itself is not plausible. Weak ignorance runs 
thoughout the comedy of Aristophanes with the spicy climate of the doptikdv, the yeholov 
condemned and accepted as a result of the unavoidable need to conquer the spectator, with the 
plot, the escamotage invented by the single figures to free themselves from their generally 
miserable starting conditions 7. 

It is not difficult to think of the urbanised peasant of the Acharnians, his torment, in his 
search for peace, along the rough highways of politics, far away from the money-free rela- 
tionship between people, from the calm of a blissful village. The yedotov here derives from 
an ignorance of politics, from a weak ignorance, because it is necessary to deem weak a 
peasant without tatdeta, who rejects the order of historical Athens 8. The plot offers confir- 
mation of this: first, the violence of the Acharnians, an inexorable fury, and immediately 
afterwards the unsuccessful disguise of Telephus, and in the end the grotesque refusal of an 
image grotesque, Lamachus. 

The theme of ignorance in the Wasps is represented by the administration of justice, with 
the yeAotov entrusted to the weak Philocleon, weak because, after being frustrated several 
times in his attempt to escape from his son, he finally goes in the direction of his son, with the 
acquittal of Labes, the dog, from the accusations of theft. Immediately afterwards, Aristo- 
phanes rejects the administration of justice, by means of the experience of the beloved, de- 
sired, symposium. But here, too, the experience is sterile for the weak Philocleon, who breaks 
the rules of a civil relationship in harmony with the historical Athens, to give himself to at- 
mospheres with a carnivalesque, dreamlike perspective °. 


4 The relationship is underlined with energy: as paradigm, Plato has the comedy of the ostentation 
of dpe, selfishness, abominable ambition in politics, economical arrogance, and excessive self-esteem. 
This is the conclusion of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (19595), 497-508: .éon, not dpxata, Plato sensitive 
above all to boastful attitudes, to the ye\ctov that is destined to triumph in the plays of Menander. It is 
true, Siiss (1969), 10-20 and 41-43, recognises that with its definition of the yeAotov, the Philebus stimu- 
lates reflection on the status of the plays composed by Aristophanes. But this is a marginal opinion for 
Mader (1977), 13-28, who, without much reasoning, sees the é0n here. 

5 Cf. Mastromarco (2005), 152-173. 

© Cf. Giuliano (2005), 253-338. Aristotle’s selection in the Poetics derives from here. Cf. Halliwell 
(2002), 149-260. 

7 Cf. Thiercy (1986), 183-366. After all critics have long underlined the relationship that Plato has 
with the plays of Aristophanes: book III of Republic (392 c-398 b) offers for pipnots the conception of 
the Thesmophoriazusae (130-175). Cf. Paduano (1996), 93-101. 

8 Great strength is expressed by the famous oW8’ tSet tmpiw (1-42). Cf. Douglas Olson (2002), XL- 
LI. But the cultural refusal of Persia or Thrace is not negligible (65-203). Cf. Whitehorne (2005), 34-44. 

9 Between wdyos and dancing. Cf. Rossi (1978), 1149-1170. There is a clear taste for metaphors 
originating in food, which pervades the dpyata. Cf. Pellegrino (2000), 7-39. 
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In the Frogs, the yedotov finds expression in the ignorance of Xanthias, the SovAos, who 
is weak in himself, weighed down by his burden, not freed after Arginusae, not ferried by 
Charon, frightened by Empusa. Undoubtedly, Aristophanes takes this material from the tradi- 
tion, but he observes it with a profoundness that is not common !?. And soon Dionysus, the 
protector of comedy, substitutes the clownish incompetence of Xanthias with the ignorance 
about the dwelling-places of Hades in the passionate dialogue with Heracles. Before the 
contest, the ignorance shifts from the focalisation on the repeated disguise of Xanthias to the 
incredible, rapid sequence of scenes between Aeacus and the hostesses. 

But it is possible to go even further. In the Clouds, the yeotov derives from an igno- 
rance of philosophy, and it is in the Clouds that Aristophanes presents his clear reflections on 
the subject of ignorance. A refusal of ignorance about philosophy is at the heart of the first, 
irresistible appearance of Strepsiades at the door of the dpovttotnptov (133-140). Irresistible 
because a weak person is presented as a boaster, with patronymic and demotic designation !!. 
While SetSwvos vids certainly does not suggest an aristocratic birth, Kikuvvd0ev recalls the 
faraway slopes of Hymettus, an area inhabited by goats. It is not difficult to postulate, for the 
threshold of the ¢povttotiptov, the function of a border between two spheres !2. Here Aris- 
tophanes symbolically suggests the gap that inevitably separates ignorance from the knowl- 
edge of Socrates. The ignorance of Strepsiades, the ignorance of a weak person, who soon 
after addresses a humble, defensive expression to Socrates’ disciple, Evyyvw0t por, THAot 
yap oikG T&V aypdv, and thus recognises how far away he is: he has nothing to do with the 
intellectual field of the @povtTtoTyptov, surrounded by secrecy, worthy of a sacred initiation. 
Having surpassed Socrates’ disciple, with the sequence about zoology and astronomy, with 
the yiis teptodos, after the appearance of Socrates in the basket, after the song of the Clouds, 
with the explanation about thunder and lightning, Strepsiades’ task is undoubtedly not easier: 
learning a skilful Téxvn, that can be exploited in daily affairs 13. The plot of two metaphors 
immediately proves that the ignorance of Strepsiades cannot be reconciled with the knowl- 
edge of Socrates (478-496). Together with duaOys, Aristophanes inserts the word BdpBapos, 
uncivil, a designation of distance, that is clearly in connection with the image of Strepsiades 
as a TpeoBUTHs to be defeated, Sé50iKa ... Ur TANyaV dée€L, a weak person who does not 
reject violence, TUTToat. After the parabasis, after Strepsiades’ failure in Tatdeta, as he is 
absent-minded and largely hostile to topics whose importance is not marginal, pad0akos, a 
term which means the same as doQevis, Aristophanes confirms the friction between the 
ignorance of Strepsiades and the knowledge of Socrates in the words of Strepsiades, who 
substitutes the disciple of the incipit, to the young Pheidippides (840-853). Together with 
duabns, previously BdpBapos, now Tayts, rude, not levigated. And the knowledge of Socra- 
tes immediately finds a paradigm in the gender distinction: it is simply the problem of the 
chicken. There is need of a feminine for the chicken, and not the habitual d\exTpviv, which 


10 Xanthias, the oxevoddpos, derives from the scenes of Phrynichus, Lycis, Ameipsias (1-208). Cf. 
Henderson (19917), 187-203. Aristophanes in the Frogs mainly has a complex relationship with tradi- 
tion. Cf. Mastromarco (2006), 35-49. 

1! Paradigm may be the patronymic designation in Book IX of the Odyssey (19-36). But the demotic 
designation after the patronymic one makes the style institutional. Cf. Dover (1968), 109-119. 

'2 The same function as the houses of Euripides or Agathon in the Acharnians (393-409) or in the 
Thesmophoriazusae (35-95), not to mention that of Hades in the Frogs (460-673) or the hoopoe’s leaves 
in the Birds (57-94). Beyond the threshold, the spectator discovers the dwelling-places of the gods in 
Peace (180-300) or of politics in Lysistrata (254-386). Cf. Guidorizzi (1996), 207-214. 

13 Cf. Nussbaum (1980), 43-97. 
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is masculine !4. The use of the term d\extpuwv for chicken gives rise to the yedctov. An 
irresistible ignorance, according to Strepsiades, undoubtedly do8evns, because the young 
Pheidippides is pushed by Strepsiades into the (povttoT/ptov immediately afterwards. 

In the scenes of the Clouds, the yeotov is always linked with the knowledge of Socrates. 
This is the distinction: the spectator in historical Athens laughed at the comments of Strep- 
siades or the young Pheidippides in connection to the knowledge of Socrates. Which comedy, 
which text can help us to understand the yedotov? At the time of the Philebus, Plato certainly 
does not forget Aristophanes, the author of comedy par excellence in the Symposium (189 a- 
193 d) '5. And in order to understand the yeAotov, he follows the plot that produces the 
yeAotov in the scenes of the Clouds, because he recognises the knowledge of Socrates in the 
scenes of the Clouds, the knowledge that he has experienced and put into practice. In the 
scenes of the Clouds, Aristophanes indicates the ye)ctov in the friction between the ignorance 
and the knowledge of Socrates, the ignorance of a weak person, the ignorance of Strepsiades 
which the disciple rejects, the ignorance that prevents communication due to the plot of two 
metaphors, the ignorance that obscures the young Pheidippides in the words of Strepsiades. 
As a beneficiary, if not a spectator, of the Clouds, who grew up in the ¢povttotiptov of the 
historical Athens, Plato confirms in the Philebus that the ye\olov is the ignorance of a weak 
person !°, 

From the Clouds to the yedotov to understand the relationship between pleasure and pain. 
As a form of tovnpia, ignorance emerges in the Philebus among the Ta0n of the soul devoid 
of a sound conscience. The Statpects: ignorance is possible in an economic, aesthetic or 
moral perspective, kKaTa ypyLaTa, KATA TO Oda or out of dpeTH. But Plato recognises that 
the dpeTh par excellence is knowledge, the dpeth on which the sterile ambition of most 
people converges. Ignorance is eristic, 5o€000¢ta, the presumption of knowledge. The result 
is the yeAotov, if the presumption of knowledge has no strength, the arrogance, €x9pa Te kal 
aioxpd, if the presumption of knowledge arises in the soul that desires to react, in the enemy 
soul. This is the interpretation of the Delphic maxim that Plato offers in the anecdote of Chae- 
rephon in the Apology (19 b-24 b): yvG0t oavutov, the invitation to the knowledge of the lack 
of knowledge, the invitation, in the Phi/ebus, in a polar relationship with the yeotov. 

On various occasions, Plato arrives at a reflection on the Delphic maxim, yvG0t cauTov, 
both in his first phase, the Protagoras (342 a-343 c) and the Alcibiades (121 a-124 b), and in 
his last phase, the Timaeus (32 c-37 c) and the Laws (922 a-923 c). But in the Apology, with 
the anecdote of Chaerephon, he rejects a yeAotov that is fundamental for his past !7. This is a 
yeAotov that the tribunal does not forget, TatTa Ewpdrte, the yedotov suffered by Socrates in 
the comedy, a yedolov that might be the motivation of sworn accusations, and has the sub- 
stance of hateful StaBoAat: astronomy, research on Tad UTO yijs, or eristics, for a Tatdela of 
corruption !8. Which author, in which comedy? The problem quickly fades away. Astronomy 


14 After ddekTpudv and after d\extpvatva for the feminine, there is clear difference in style with 
adéxTwp. Cf. Degani (1991), 127-138, now in Degani (2004), 387-413. 

15 Comparable to the great Agathon for Krischer (1984), 51-65, the voice of a popular pws for 
Rowe (1998), 33-44. 

16 After its performance in 423, the 5.dp9wots of the Clouds arrives before 417, oxeS0v Tapa Trav 
wepos. Cf. Kopff (1990), 318-329. For a text may be sensitive to the yeActov that the spectator expected. 
Cf. Zimmermann (2006), 327-335. It is plausible to exclude the second performance. Cf. Storey (1993), 
71-84. 

17 Cf. Mastromarco (1994), 3-35. 

18 Eristics, the deplorable téxvn that makes an inferior discourse superior, emerges here with the 
force of an émTdyyeAua. It is not difficult to detect the presence of Protagoras. Cf. Corradi (2007), in 
press. Reaches the Theaetetus (165 e-169 d) the picture that observes Gavray (2007), 131-156. 
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and research on Tad Um yfjs or eristics: it is the image of Socrates in the Clouds. Plato, who 
is allusive in the Philebus, recalls here Aristophanes clearly, Ovowaoti, with the quotation 
from the Clouds (225-234), precise and unquestionable, depoBaTé, the incipit of Socrates’ 
first sequence in the basket, a definition of a field of research, the sun, the subject of his 
words about the kdpdapov 1%. 

Of course, this is not the knowledge of Socrates that Plato means, this is not the knowl- 
edge of Socrates in the historical Athens. For some time, critics have rightly underlined that 
the knowledge of Socrates in the Clouds has a symbolic value, and tends to reflect the overall 
panorama of research in the historical Athens, from research on vots and linguistics in its 
embryonic stages to research on literary production and the already considerable field of 
rhetoric 7°. Astronomy, the plot of two metaphors, the problem of chicken? Here Aristophanes 
suggests a refusal of the intellectual, of the sterile engagement for progressive abstraction, the 
refusal which, in the Theaetetus (172 c-177 c), induces das Lachen der Thrakerin, the 9€pa- 
Travis, at the end of the anecdote about Thales in the well 2!. Astronomy is the field of re- 
search par excellence of Anaxagoras (59 B 1-22 DK) and Diogenes of Apollonia (64 B 1-10 
DK). What clearly emerges, prescinding from the chicken, is the problem raised by Prota- 
goras (80 A 27-28 DK) about pfvis in the incipit of the Iliad (1 1-7), the relationship be- 
tween the character, the ultimate function and the genre of things 2”. Aristophanes confuses 
the knowledge of Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia or the knowledge professed by 
Protagoras with the knowledge of Socrates. Perhaps with a precise consciousness 7°. In the 
anecdote of Chaerephon, Plato indicates in the Apology a higher field of research: the knowl- 
edge of Socrates is simply the knowledge of the lack of knowledge. A field of research such 
as to exclude the image of Socrates in the scenes of the Clouds, because it is such as to ex- 
clude the yedotov, which renders fragile, and unguaranteed, the knowledge of Gorgias, 
Prodicus, Hippias, the knowledge of Evenus, paid five minae by Callias. 

In the Philebus, a limitation to the yedolov comes from the Delphic maxim, because the 
knowledge of the lack of knowledge prevents ignorance, the presumption of knowledge. The 
movement is similar. In the Apology first the yeAotov, immediately afterwards yva0. oautdév 
and the knowledge of the lack of knowledge, in the Philebus the knowledge of the lack of 
knowledge, and immediately afterwards the yedotov. But the image of Socrates in the scenes 
of the Clouds does not vanish. Plato takes his definition for the yeAotov from the Clouds, 
because the knowledge of Socrates in the scenes of the Clouds offers the éTpov for igno- 
rance, for the weak ignorance of Strepsiades, for the ignorance that prevents the young 
Pheidippides from discerning the genre of things. 

This contribution is not of secondary importance. By his definition of the yedotov, Plato 
clearly indicates the possible interpretation of the literary form that it developed, the dialogue 
24. As a faithful image of research, the dialogue recalls the lack of knowledge, whose charac- 


19 Cf. Segoloni (1994), 27-33. The field of research in the ppovttoTyptov which, in the dialogue 
with Strepsiades, indicates the jza8nTH}s, corresponds to the text of the Apo/ogy: astronomy and research 
ontTa KaTa yiis or b1O TOV Tdptapov (169-195). Cf. Heitsch (20047), 63-66. 

20 Cf. Navia (1993), 21-57. 

21 Blumenberg (1987), 9-41. Cf. Imperio (1998), 43-130. 

22 Cf. Brancacci (1996), 109-119. The contribution of Lougovaya and Ast (2004), 274-277, is erro- 
neous and fanciful. 

23 Cf. Silk (2000), 207-255. But in Phaedo (95 e-99 d), the commitment of the young Socrates 
about pvots undoubtedly emerges. Cf. Erler (2007a), 449-463. 

24 This is the perspective of Gaiser (1984), 77-101, Germ. ed. in Gaiser (2004), 29-41, for the last 
section of the Phaedrus (274 b-279 c), and of Erler (1998), 5-28, for the incipit of the Timaeus (19 b-20 
c). 
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ter is that of a deceitful opinion. It is not difficult to think of the weak Cleinias of the Euthy- 
demus (275 c-280 a) and the yeAotov which derives from the confutation in the Hippias (285 
e-292 c). As a limitation to the yedotov, Plato suggests in the Philebus the position of Socra- 
tes, yv@0. cautdv. This is a moment of poetics. The dialogue arrives at the yeAotov, the 
yedotov of Aristophanes’ plays, if the lack of knowledge, ignorance, fails at the end of the 
confutation because it does not obey the Delphic maxim. 
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Mi propésito fundamental en esta contribucion es explicar el valor del término “falso” en 
relacion con los placeres en el Filebo. Para entender adecuadamente qué es un falso placer, 
debemos esclarecer previamente en qué consiste para Platén un placer verdadero. Mi tesis es 
que el término “verdadero” no tiene fundamentalmente un valor epistemoldgico, sino onto- 
légico y que, incluso cuando esta presente el sentido epistemoldgico, éste forma parte de un 
modelo ontoldgico que es el que da sentido a las expresiones correlativas de placeres 
verdaderos y falsos. Ahora bien, la ontologia platénica es una ontologia de la esencia, o dicho 
con otras palabras, es una ontologia normativa que prescribe cémo deben ser las cosas para 
constituir ejemplificaciones adecuadas o verdaderas de un modelo que se instituye como 
criterio. No es una ontologia de la existencia, que se atenga simplemente a como son las cosas 
de hecho en su mera facticidad. Este es el punto de vista del sentido comin, que, en mi 
opinion, esta representado en el dialogo por Protarco. Para él el placer puede generarse de 
diversas fuentes, pero no puede admitir que haya opuestos en la realidad del placer, porque el 
placer es “lo mas semejante al placer” (12d8-e1). 

En contraste con este punto de vista, que reconoce diferencias sdlo en cantidad u origen, 
pero no en la esencia del placer, Sdcrates pretende establecer la tesis de que hay placeres de 
todo tipo, desiguales entre si (12c7-8) e incluso opuestos unos a otros (13a5). Desde el punto 
de vista de una ontologia que sdlo valora la nuda existencia de las cosas, no hay grados 
intermedios entre el ser o el no ser, a no ser en cantidad, pero para una ontologia de la esencia 
en el sentido platonico, hay grados intermedios de ser!, entre el ideal de la forma perfecta y 
las copias imperfectas, que pueden reflejar con mas o menos fidelidad el arquetipo. En esta 
ontologia la perfeccién es descrita en términos de identidad, de manera que la instancia mas 
verdadera de una esencia determinada sera la que admita en su ser el menor grado de lo que 
es contrario a ella. Esto es lo que hace inteligible la verdad en un sentido ontoldgico y la 
posibilidad de una gradacion segtin el individuo se acerque mas o menos a la identidad 
absoluta de la esencia correspondiente. Si esta es la ontologia platénica del Fedon en 
adelante, también podemos aplicarlo al placer y corroboraremos que en el Filebo los placeres 
verdaderos son aquellos puros y sin mezcla que no contienen en su esencia nada de lo que es 
opuesto al arquetipo de lo que Platén considera que debe ser el placer, ya constituya o no esta 
norma una forma en el sentido platonico de la expresidn?. Lo que propongo es examinar los 
falsos placeres mencionados en el Filebo desde esta perspectiva ontoldgica. 


' Véase Vlastos (1981), 65: “As we commonly use the word existence, degrees of it... make no 
sense whatever”. 

2 En favor de la posibilidad de que Platén pudiera admitir una forma ideal del placer me he 
pronunciado en Vallejo (2008). 
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Pero la cuestiOn no es tan sencilla, porque el placer, a diferencia de las cosas iguales o 
bellas citadas en el Fedon, comporta una experiencia subjetiva, es decir, es necesario que 
haya un sujeto que identifique sin error que lo que esta experimentando es verdaderamente 
algo que refleja la esencia del placer. De ahi que Platén distinga, a mi juicio, tres elementos 
diferentes en la esencia del verdadero placer: un elemento subjetivo, un contenido objetivo o 
intencional y una actitud ética en el sujeto que lo experimenta. La verdad del placer depen- 
dera no de su mera existencia como placer que parece tal a alguien, sino de las cualidades 
(cfr.37c8) que adquiera a consecuencia de estas tres dimensiones. Por el contrario, para una 
ontologia a la que le importa solo la nuda existencia de las cosas, un falso placer es una 
contradiccion en los términos: si una experiencia constituye un placer, existe como tal y no 
puede ser un falso placer, ya que eso significaria que no es un placer y que no puede existir 
como tal. Protarco admite que un placer puede estar asociado a una falsa opinion, pero si es 
experimentado como placer, existe como tal y no puede ser falso (37c8-38a2). Placer significa 
para él la experiencia como tal que tiene el sujeto, ni mas ni menos. Pero éste no es el punto 
de vista platénico, que adopta una posicién normativa. Los verdaderos placeres son aquellos 
que cumplen con las condiciones del placer ideal, es decir, los requisitos epistemoldgicos, 
ontoldgicos y éticos que deben estar presentes en el placer. 

Examinemos primero los requisitos epistemoldgicos. En la Republica se aborda el tema 
de las condiciones necesarias que deben darse en un sujeto para que éste pueda tener acceso a 
“Ja verdad del placer” (1pdc¢ HSovis GANVEtav, 584a9-584al0). Debe haber experimentado 
qué es un verdadero placer (584e7-585a5) para darse cuenta de que lo que esta 
experimentando es placentero y no una imagen degradada del placer. Socrates compara esta 
experiencia con el caso de un sujeto que es transportado en el espacio (584d) y sostiene que 
para decidir sobre la verdad de sus creencias al respecto hay que tener presente que “en la 
naturaleza hay un arriba, un abajo y en el medio”. Podria argiiirse en contra de la semejanza 
con el caso del placer que en este Ultimo se trata de una experiencia mental cuyo contenido no 
es independiente del sujeto. Sin embargo, en la ontologia normativa que sostiene Platén, 
cualquier contenido de la experiencia no puede admitirse como una fuente adecuada del 
placer “verdadero” o “real”. Los comentaristas se han dejado desorientar por el caracter epis- 
temoldgico que tiene este elemento del placer, porque, a mi juicio, debe ser incluido dentro de 
una concepcion ontoldgica de la verdad. Efectivamente, hay un elemento cognitivo en la 
experiencia del placer, que puede identificar verdadera o falsamente su contenido. Pero una 
opinion falsa, cuando alguien no tiene “experiencia de la verdad” (584e7), no solo determina 
el valor epistemoldgico de este elemento cognitivo, sino el placer resultante, que no 
constituira un placer verdadero, sino solo una ilusién en un sujeto (584a7), que sera victima 
de una especie de encantamiento (yontsia, 584a10). Estas personas que “no tienen 
experiencia de la sabiduria y la virtud” (586a1) solo pueden disfrutar una especie devaluada 
de placeres (siempre mezclados con el dolor), que constituyen sdlo “imagenes del verdadero 
placer” (EtS@A01g THs GANPobs Sovic, 586b8), como si fueran “pinturas sombreadas” 
que lo simularan. El significado de la verdad en esta Ultima expresi6n no se refiere 
primariamente a las erréneas opiniones que determinan el valor epistemoldgico del elemento 
cognitivo del placer, sino que hace referencia a una esencia ideal del placer, de la cual la 
sensaciOn experimentada por el sujeto en cuestiOn no es mas que una imagen ontoldgicamente 
devaluada. Estos falsos placeres son falsos en el mismo sentido ontolégico en que los eikénes 
y eidola (cfr. Rep. 509e1, 516a7) situados en el segmento inferior de la linea dividida no 
representan los objetos mas reales y verdaderos. La linea representa diferentes grados de 
nuestras facultades cognitivas respecto a la verdad (510a9), pero la alétheia no se atribuye 
sdlo a nuestros estados mentales, porque constituye también una propiedad ontoldgica de los 
objetos en si mismos (c/r.516a3). 
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En el primer caso de los placeres falsos descritos en el Filebo, se mencionan los 
elementos cognitivos que constituyen el elemento proposicional implicado en la experiencia 
del placer. Por un lado, estan las opiniones y afirmaciones (doxazémena kai legémena, 
39b10), que son el contexto cognitivo al amparo del cual cree el sujeto experimentarlo. 
También se nos habla de imagenes (eikénes, 39cl 0 phantasmata, 40a93) involucradas a la 
hora de proporcionar el contenido adecuado para hacer surgir el placer, las cuales sirven para 
identificar, en el presente, el pasado y el futuro, la existencia de los objetos que, en 
concordancia con las mencionadas opiniones, producen las diferentes clases de placeres. La 
verdad, desde un punto de vista epistemoldgico, depende de estos componentes que 
determinan un marco cognitivo de creencias y expectativas (/dgoi y elpides, 40a6). Su 
existencia es especialmente evidente en los placeres anticipatorios, en los que algunos se 
imaginan gozando con la posesién de grandes cantidades de oro, y por eso Plat6n insiste en 
ellos? (Fil.39d, cfr.Rep. 584c9-11), porque el placer no se daria sin la suposicion de un objeto 
que alin no existe. Pero este marco cognitivo esta presente en todos los placeres y no solo en 
los anticipatorios, sino también en aquellos que estan referidos al presente y al pasado (39c10, 
39d7-e2). La falsedad es posible desde un punto de vista epistemoldgico porque estos 
presupuestos cognitivos suponen la existencia de un hecho o estado de cosas que no existe, ni 
ha existido, ni existira (40d8-10). Sin embargo, Platén no dice que el placer sea falso en el 
mismo sentido en que lo es la opinién en el que se fundamenta, sino que “las opiniones 
verdaderas y falsas infectan los placeres y dolores con su propia condicién” (42a7-9). 

La cuesti6n radica en comprender en qué sentido son falsos los placeres que se ven 
contaminados por falsas opiniones, sin presuponer que la palabra significa lo mismo cuando 
se aplica a opiniones y a placeres. Sdcrates reconoce que “sea como fuese y por muy en vano 
que sea, el que siente placer lo siente realmente” (40d7-8). El sujeto experimenta placer, 
porque asi se lo parece a él. La existencia del placer como apariencia no esta en cuestion. 
Ahora bien, el problema esta en saber si esta apariencia refleja adecuadamente la verdadera 
naturaleza del placer o no. De “estos falsos placeres que existen en las almas de los hombres” 
dice Sdécrates que son “ridiculas imitaciones de los verdaderos placeres” (40c4-5). La 
imitacion significa que, ademas de la existencia del placer, éste, de acuerdo con su esencia, 
puede reflejar mas o menos verdaderamente la naturaleza (physis) del verdadero placer, que 
es lo que el didlogo trata de indagar (cfr.12c6). A mi juicio, los errores cognitivos que forman 
parte de la experiencia del placer impiden que el placer que siente el sujeto sea un verdadero 
placer en un sentido ontoldgico. Podemos hablar en ese sentido de grados de realidad o de 
grados de verdad indiferentemente, en el sentido en que se emplea el término “verdad” en la 
alegoria de la caverna, en la que Platon tiene en mente primariamente el valor ontoldgico del 
término (cfr. Rep. 515d6). El placer infectado por la falsedad de las opiniones es una 
apariencia del placer, que no lo es en realidad, porque eso que siente el sujeto, aunque a él le 
parece placer, no refleja la naturaleza verdadera de éste. Aunque Platon usa los dos sentidos, 
epistemoldgico y ontoldgico, indiferentemente, sin distinguirlos, yo no lo acusaria de 
confundir la representacion del placer con el placer de la representacion> ni diria tampoco que 
los placeres pueden ser verdaderos 0 falsos solo cuando van ligados a aserciones factuales®. El 
placer tiene siempre para Plat6n un aspecto proposicional, porque no hay placer sin la 
conciencia de un sujeto que lo identifique como tal, pero su verdad va mas alla de la verdad 
cognitiva o proposicional: ese componente infecta la experiencia en cuestion y le impide ser 


3 Para la diferencia entre unos y otros, aunque no observo base textual para distinguir entre ellos, 
véase Delcomminette (2003), 225-6 y (2006), 376-377. 

4 Véase D. Frede (1993), xlviii y 45, n.1. 

5 Véase Gosling (1959), 53; (1960), 43 y Dybikowski (1970), 164. 

6 Véase Frede (1985), 173, pero véase también (1993), xlviii. 
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verdaderamente, aunque lo parezca, algo que se corresponda con la naturaleza del verdadero 
placer. {Qué otro sentido tendria en caso contario hablar de imitacion? La imitacion pone el 
placer en una dimension normativa y eso hace que podamos hablar de placeres falsos en el 
sentido ontoldgico de que no son el placer como corresponde a su verdadera physis’. 

Ademas del componente cognitivo, el placer comporta también, en segundo lugar, una 
dimension ética, porque Socrates afirma que “los malos se deleitan la mayoria de las veces en 
placeres falsos y los buenos en verdaderos” (40c1-2). A mi juicio, esto confirma la dimension 
normativa a la que me referia en relacién con la verdad del placer. Una afirmacién como ésta 
establece inequivocamente una correlacion entre la condicién moral de una persona y su 
capacidad de experimentar placeres verdaderos. La verdad del placer no depende de que los 
dioses concedan a quien tiene esta expectativa “grandes cantidades de oro” (40a10), sino de 
su caracter moral y de un conjunto de valores y opiniones que le permitiran experimentar 
auténticos placeres®’. Pero el placer no sera verdadero porque suceda lo que el sujeto piensa 
que debe suceder para obtenerlo. 

Un tercer elemento que viene a determinar la verdad del placer es el contenido inten- 
cional que corresponde a esta experiencia. Ello demuestra a mi juicio el caracter ontolégico 
de la verdad en relacién con el placer y nos permite comprender la existencia de diferentes 
grados que, en concordancia con ello, la teoria puede admitir. Volviendo a la relacion entre el 
elemento subjetivo o cognitivo y el contenido intencional que determinan la esencia del 
placer, es evidente que el primero es condicién necesaria pero no suficiente de un placer 
verdadero. Debido al caracter subjetivo que tiene el placer, es necesario que alguien lo 
perciba como tal, pero esto no es suficiente para que hablemos de auténtico placer, ya que 
algo puede aparecer como placer a un sujeto sin serlo en realidad. Veamos otros casos de 
falsos placeres en los que la falsedad parece determinada precisamente por unos contenidos 
objetivos inadecuados que inducen en el sujeto un componente cognitivo erréneo. 

En estos casos de falsos placeres, Sdcrates establece un contraste con la situacién anterior 
(42a7-b2), porque ahora no ocurre como antes, cuando la falsa opinion infectaba el placer, 
sino que es algo que radica en el placer y el dolor mismo lo que induce una falsa estimacion 
del sujeto. El objeto que causa el placer ahora no es simplemente un phdntasma debido a la 
representacién imaginativa del sujeto, sino un contenido que esta realmente presente y 
produce una apariencia ilusoria al actuar sobre determinadas circunstancias cognitivas del 
sujeto, cuando éste compara dolores con placeres o placeres con dolores (42b2-6)?. El hecho 
de que el elemento especifico de estos falsos placeres venga determinado por la presencia de 
determinados contenidos intencionales de la experiencia, no quita protagonismo cognitivo al 
sujeto, porque éste, inducido por aquéllos, interpreta erroneamente como placer lo que no lo 


7 Los comentaristas en general han interpretado el término verdad solo en un sentido epistemo- 
légico y, entonces, se ven obligados a atribuir la verdad del placer a sus contenidos cognitivos. Para 
Goslin y Taylor, por ejemplo, no tiene sentido describir el placer anticipado o el placer de anticipar el 
placer como verdadero o falso (1984), 437. Otros hacen referencia a la estrecha relacion entre las 
opiniones y esperanzas, de un lado, y el placer mismo, de otro, como Migliori (1993), 222. Pero, a mi 
juicio, deberiamos comenzar distinguiendo los diferentes sentidos del concepto de verdad en Platon, que 
tiene valor epistemoldgico y ontolédgico segun los casos. Véase en este sentido, Bravo (2003), 152-152. 
En mi opinion, la verdad del placer se mueve en diferentes niveles, ético, epistemoldgico y ontoldgico, 
que es el que resulta determinante. Véase Hampton (1987), 257. 

8 Véase Hampton (1987), 257. Kenny (1960), 51-52, distinguid con razon entre una falsa creencia 
acerca de un hecho determinado y la idea de su relacion con el placer. La falsedad de los placeres 
anticipados por malas personas, como ha mostrado Harte (2004), 128, no depende de su prediccién 
factual, sino de la idea que tienen del placer. 

9 D. Frede (1992), 443 y 447, los Ilama placeres de Esau, a diferencia de los placeres del cuento de 
la lechera mencionados anteriormente. 
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es en realidad. El placer es falso porque hay una discrepancia entre la ilusidn de placer que 
tiene el sujeto y su consistencia ontoldgica real, que no se corresponde con la naturaleza del 
placer (42b8-c3). Aqui seria necesario el arte de la medida mencionado en el Protdgoras, para 
deshacer esa ilusiOn, habria que medir y comparar nuestra experiencia de placer con su 
verdadera physis y, de esa forma, calcular lo que le falta o le sobra en la ilusoria estimacion 
que el objeto en cuestién ha producido en el sujeto. Gosling-Taylor afirmaron que, dado que 
el placer y el dolor no son objetos publicos, no pueden ser falsamente percibidos!®, pero éste 
no es el punto de vista adoptado por Sdcrates, porque, a su juicio, el placer tiene una 
naturaleza en si, igual que hay en el espacio un arriba, un abajo y un en medio, independiente- 
mente de que creamos estar en un sitio o en otro, y el sujeto puede errar, confundiendo el 
contenido de su experiencia con lo que corresponde a un placer verdadero. Para que haya 
falsedad tampoco tiene que ver anticipacién!', porque la ilusién de placer se produce ante el 
contenido actual de la experiencia, que el sujeto no sabe calibrar en sus justas proporciones y 
tiene una ilusién de placer o dolor que no lo es en realidad o no lo es en el grado en que él lo 
cree. 

Socrates aborda a continuacién otro caso semejante al anterior!?, el de los placeres 
ascéticos, en los que el sujeto identifica como placer lo que no es en realidad mas que 
cesacion de dolor. También aqui existe, como en las ocasiones anteriores, un elemento 
cognitivo, que da lugar a un error epistemoldgico: los sujetos en tales circunstancias “opinan 
falsamente sobre su experiencia de placer” (40a9). Pero esto no significa que tales placeres 
sean falsos solo en un sentido epistemoldgico. En realidad, su falsedad es también y 
fundamentalmente de caracter ontolégico y viene a consistir en que lo que se experimenta, 
aunque parezca placer al sujeto, no lo es en realidad. Platon afirma que esta falsa opinion 
acerca de lo que estan experimentando es posible, “si no sentir dolor y experimentar placer 
tienen una naturaleza diferente (physis hekatérou, 44a10) en uno y otro caso”. También en el 
ejemplo del espacio, utilizado en la Republica (584d3-4) se menciona una referencia objetiva 
fundada en la naturaleza. Si abajo, arriba y en medio tienen una naturaleza en si, mas alla de 
toda apariencia ilusoria, lo mismo ocurre con las tres experiencias de tener placer, sentir dolor 
y la situacion intermedia que no puede identificarse con ninguna de las dos. La verdad 
ontoldgica del placer no tendra quizas sentido para un lector moderno, pero si para Platén, 
que la fundamenta en una naturaleza objetiva. 

A mi juicio, deben distinguirse los dos aspectos: uno de caracter proposicional y una 
cuestion ontolégica, que es la realidad del placer resultante, que en los casos que estamos 
analizando depende del contenido intencional de la experiencia misma y de como ésta aparece 
al sujeto. En la Republica (585a) el ejemplo del color es particularmente ilustrativo en 
relacion con el presente caso, para comprender cdmo cooperan los dos componentes. Al 
referirse al mismo tipo de falso placer que en el Fi/ebo, en el que los sujetos creen 
experimentar placer cuando cesa el dolor y estan en realidad en un estado intermedio entre 
ambas situaciones (585a2), Sdcrates dice que ocurre lo mismo que cuando “por carecer de la 
experiencia del blanco compararan el gris con el negro” (585a3-4). El contenido intencional 
de la experiencia no es el que corresponde a la vision de lo blanco ni al sentimiento de placer, 
pero esto no impide que el sujeto pueda creer que esta gozando. Alguien, por una deficiencia 
cognitiva que le impide identificar el contenido de su experiencia, “puede creer que siente 


10 Gosling y Taylor (1984), 446. 

'l Contra lo que afirman ellos (Gosling y Taylor (1984), 446). 

12 El caracter especifico de este caso, a diferencia de los dos anteriores, segtin Hackforth (1945), 81, 
radicaria en que ahora no hay experiencia real (dntds hédesthai) de placer. Sin embargo, el sujeto 
también lo experimenta como tal y, en consecuencia, como en las situaciones anteriores, lo que vuelve a 
darse es una discrepancia entre apariencia (de placer) y realidad (del mismo). 
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placer, pero no lo siente en realidad” (cfr.36e6-7, 51a5-6). La interaccion de las creencias del 
sujeto y el contenido intencional de su experiencia producen una ilusién de placer, pero el 
placer resultante no es falso en un sentido epistemoldgico, sino en el sentido ontoldgico de 
que su esencia, con ese componente intencional, no coincide con la naturaleza verdadera del 
auténtico placer. 

En tercer lugar, estan los placeres mixtos, en los que pueden distinguirse diversas 
situaciones (47d1-d9). El caracter ontologico que tiene el concepto de verdad en relaci6n con 
el placer queda demostrado en su aplicacion al color blanco. Efectivamente, ahora se dice que 
un poco de blanco puro es mas verdadero (53b5) que una cantidad mayor que esté mezclada 
con otro color. La verdad de lo blanco y la del placer puro, al que inmediatamente se refiere 
Sdcrates (53c1-2), es una verdad de la esencia entendida en términos de identidad: el placer 
puro, por pequefio e infrecuente que sea, sin mezcla de dolor, es “mas agradable, mas 
verdadero (GAnPeotépa) y bello que un placer intenso y frecuente”. Pero los falsos placeres 
mezclados con dolores no dejan de parecer placeres a los sujetos que los experimentan: de 
ellos se dice en la Republica que son meras “imagenes (eiddla) o apariencias de placeres 
verdaderos” (586b8). Aqui se aplica la ontologia escalar a la realidad 0 “verdad del placer” 
(TpdG GANVEtav, 587c9) y se afirma que, por ejemplo, “el tirano convive con una imagen del 
placer tres veces mas alejada respecto a la verdad que el hombre oligarquico”. Si el rey vive 
729 veces mas placenteramente que el tirano, cualquiera que sea el sentido de esta expresion, 
no es por una mera cuestion de acumulaci6n cuantitativa, sino porque “la verdad del placer 
(GAndeia Hdoviic, 587d12)” implicada en tal cdlculo es verdad ontoldgica de una gradacién 
que viene determinada por la esencia del placer en cuestion. La verdad de este tipo de placer 
en el que el bueno aventaja al malo depende también de “la belleza de su vida y de su virtud” 
(588a9), asi como de sus experiencias cognitivas y del modo en que todo ello le permite 
acceder a los contenidos intencionales que corresponden a un auténtico placer. 

De estos Ultimos se ocupan tanto la Republica como el Filebo. En la primera de estas 
obras, esta claro que, independientemente de lo que un sujeto piense, la realidad ontoldgica 
del objeto del placer determina su esencia y su verdad. La realidad pura (Kaapdc 
ovoiac, 585b12) de aquello que tiene por objeto comporta “la verdad y la realidad” 
(GANPEtacs te Kai OdGiaC, 585d3) de su contenido intencional y, con ello, la verdad de su 
condicién ontolégica en general. De manera que “lo que participa de cosas menos reales se 
satisface menos verdadera y sdlidamente y participa de un placer menos verdadero y 
confiable” e, inversamente, si tiene por objeto “lo que es mas real y verdadero”, “disfruta mas 
real y verdaderamente del verdadero placer” (Gvtmc TE Kai GANPEoTEpwe, 585e1). 

En el Filebo, en concordancia en este punto con lo que venimos observando, los 
verdaderos placeres son los puros (52c2) y sin mezcla (52b6) que solo pueden ser producidos 
por determinada clase de objetos. De la misma manera que en la Republica, los placeres 
auténticos tienen que tener como referencia un contenido intencional, que debe cumplir con 
determinados requisitos ontologicos, de manera que la naturaleza del placer no viene 
determinada sdlo por la experiencia subjetiva. El que pueda experimentarlos debe estar en 
posesion, desde luego, de una competencia gnoseoldgica que le permita acceder a tales 
objetos, pero la realidad de éstos tiene un ser en si que no depende de nuestra condicién 
subjetiva: se trata, por ejemplo, de una belleza que no es relativa a nuestras circunstancias 
biograficas, porque no depende de las sensaciones de dolor o placer que le hayan precedido, 
sino que posee una consistencia objetiva “en si misma y por si misma” (ov mpdc EtEpoV 
KOAGSG GAA’ abtas Kad’ abtdac, 51d7-8). Para que el placer sea verdadero, no basta con la 
estimacion del sujeto, se requiere también, como estamos viendo, que el objeto intencional 
que viene a formar parte del placer origine juntamente con dicha estimacion una esencia que 
se corresponda verdaderamente con la naturaleza de un auténtico placer. Para saber estar bien 
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situado en el espacio y estar en lo cierto cuando pensamos que estamos arriba, hay que 
conocer “el verdadero arriba” (tO GANO@s Gvw@, 584d9) y, aqui, en el Filebo, hay que 
aprehender la belleza en si que esta presente en los objetos intencionales adecuados del 
placer, para poder disfrutar de los placeres verdaderos que “les siguen a ellos, siendo 
connaturales a éstos” (51d8-9). 

La verdad del placer es también una cuestidn ontoldgica que depende de su esencia. Pero 
para garantizar la pureza de la esencia, se exige un objeto intencional cuya naturaleza sea apta 
para “participar en la realidad pura” (Ka0apac ovoiasg pEtéyetv, 585b12). Los placeres 
mas puros sélo pueden ser producidos por aquellas cosas que sean més reales (UGAAOV Etvat, 
585c3) y cuya consistencia ontologica esté mas proxima a “lo que es siempre semeyjante, a lo 
inmortal y a la verdad” (585c1-2). La perfeccion del ser depende de la identidad de la esencia 
y, en concordancia con ello, el placer mas verdadero es el mas puro y carente de dolor. 
También en el Filebo (53b5) se dice, como hemos visto, que una pequefia cantidad de blanco 
puro es “mas bella y verdadera” (KGAAOV Kai GANPEGTEPOV) que una gran cantidad de 
blanco mezclado. Por tanto, como se afirma explicitamente, los placeres mas puros son los 
que menos admiten la mezcla con el dolor y, en virtud de esta ontologia determinada por la 
esencia, éstos seran también los mas reales y verdaderos. La verdad viene determinada por 
estas circunstancias ontolégicas que van mas alla de los meros factores epistemoldgicos a los 
que normalmente la atribuimos. Esto, desde luego, no disminuye la importancia determinante 
de éstos ultimos. El placer tiene también una dimensi6n subjetiva y si falta la conciencia que 
el sujeto tiene de tal experiencia dificilmente podriamos hablar de placer. Debemos recordar 
que (Rep.583b3-4), “el placer de cualquier otro que no sea el sabio no es absolutamente 
verdadero (TaVGANONS) ni puro”. Esto significa que el elemento cognitivo y moral es un 
componente necesario, junto a los contenidos intencionales, para la existencia de un 
verdadero placer. Nadie querria tener un placer, aunque fuese de gran intensidad, “si no 
tuviera opinion verdadera de que lo estaba disfrutando ni conocimiento en absoluto de la 
experiencia que estaba experimentando en tal momento” (Fil. 60d8-9). Efectivamente, un 
placer que no fuese sentido como tal no lo seria en realidad. Pero esto no es suficiente, porque 
para que podamos hablar de auténtico placer, ademas e independientemente de la creencia del 
sujeto, es necesario que tal experiencia cumpla con los requisitos exigidos por la naturaleza 
del placer y, si no los cumple, por mucho que asi lo crea el sujeto en cuestiOn, su experiencia 
no sera mas que una ilusidn o una “mera pintura sombreada” (Rep. 583b5) del verdadero 
placer. 
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One of the oldest elements of Greek ethical thought consists in the discussion of goods. ? 
‘Goods’, in this tradition, are things that make a human life go well, and that therefore make 
the person who has them happy. One way to frame the discussion of goods is the question 
‘what is the good?’, or “what is the greatest good?’ Hedonism can be construed as an answer 
to this question — namely, as the claim that pleasure is the good, or the greatest good. This 
claim does not survive the Phi/ebus. But as I shall argue, its refutation is not well described as 
a refutation of hedonism. For it addresses a whole approach in ethics, and it equally applies to 
the (supposedly) nobler view that ‘wisdom is the good’. 

By the time Plato writes what we consider his later dialogues, the question ‘what is the 
good?’ and the discussion of prominent replies to it are already conventional elements of 
ethical thought.* In the Philebus, Plato presents a conception of ethics that goes beyond this 
conventional approach. Of course, Plato’s discussions of goods in other dialogues are not 
conventional either. But in the Philebus, Plato tackles directly the question of what is funda- 
mentally wrong with the way in which human goods are traditionally discussed. Most impor- 
tantly, he does so in two ways. First, Plato in the Philebus argues that the good for human 
beings is not this or that good, but the good human life. Second, Plato in the Philebus puts 
forward a picture of the task of ethics that supersedes the framework of earlier discussions 
about different kinds of goods. He proposes that ethics must ultimately be based on an under- 
standing of human physiology and psychology. We must understand how human beings 
function, how their cognitive capacities and their receptivity to pleasure and pain constitute 
the kind of mental life that human beings typically have. Based on this understanding, we can 
then ask how the pleasures and pains and cognitive activities that turn out to be characteristic 
of human life must be mixed with each other for a human life to go well. Accordingly, neither 


1 In this paper, I am moving in large steps through the dialogue, and a lot of filling in (both with a 
view to the details of Plato’s discussion, and with a view to the secondary literature) would have to be 
done. 

2 See, for example, Herodotus’ Histories 1.32, where we find a list of things that are traditionally 
considered goods (wealth, intact body, health, fine children, good looks, no troubles, etc.). However, it is 
already part of Herodotus’ discussion to emphasize that people want to keep these things until the end, 
and that not all of these things may go well together (e.g., the wealthy are more likely to get into trouble 
than the poor). 

3 See Plato’s brief reference to “wisdom is the good” and “pleasure is the good” in Rp. V, 505. We 
get the sense that all kinds of people might hold these views—they are not sophisticated philosophical 
positions. Rather, they are so well-known that it has already become boring to go through the obvious 
objections. 
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the thesis ‘pleasure is the good’, nor the thesis “wisdom is the good’ even qualifies as the 
right type of answer to the question ‘what is the good?’ 


1. Anti-Hedonism in the Philebus? 


At the end of the Philebus, Socrates seems to give voice to a deeply felt anti-hedonist 
sentiment. The hedonist, he says (and he implies that this is an idiotic thing to do), takes a 
majority vote. Even worse, the sample the hedonist uses is not a group of philosophers. 
Rather, he looks at animal life, and therefore he has countless witnesses for the view that 
pleasure is the good. The cows that happily and mindlessly feast all day are the hedonist’s 
witnesses (67b). The hedonism that Socrates here apparently hates is a lowly ethical outlook. 
It is the perspective of those who think that human life is no better, and has no greater poten- 
tial, than the life of grazing cattle. 

However, this passage does not commit us to an anti-hedonist interpretation of the dia- 
logue. Socrates makes a dismissive remark about the people who adopt some crude version of 
hedonism. But as the dialogue itself has shown, this crude hedonism is at the end of a spec- 
trum of views, and it is certainly not the strongest among them. If one wanted to refute hedon- 
ism, one had better engage with a more sophisticated version of it — one that integrates some 
of the insights that are formulated in the Philebus, such as that there are genuinely fulfilling 
pleasures of reason, or that some pleasures are by their very nature excessive and destructive. 

But what about the famous ranking at 65b f., and the fact that pleasure receives the fifth 
and lowest place? And does it not seem that, throughout the dialogue, reason is shown to be 
superior to pleasure? In my view, we should think that pleasure, by gaining fifth rank, fares 
extremely well. The fifth rank in a hierarchy that, apart from pleasure, contains such illustri- 
ous members as measure, the well-measured and beautiful, knowledge and reason, as well as 
the sciences and arts, e/evates pleasure into a Platonic heaven. To gain fifth rank with such 
competitors is not to come in last and accept a lowly status. To gain fifth rank among such 
competitors is to be praised. 

Now it might be objected that it is not pleasure in general that gains the fifth rank. Rather, 
the pure pleasures gain the fifth rank. These pure pleasures are deeply connected to reason. So 
perhaps the defender of the anti-hedonist interpretation might say that pure pleasures really 
are not the kinds of pleasures that matter to us when we ask how Plato thinks about hedonism. 
We are thinking of pleasures in a more ordinary sense, and the fact that Plato has some room 
for the pleasures of reason in a good human life really amounts to no more than that he gives 
pride of place to reason. 

But note that pleasure and reason are on a par here. The cognitive capacities are in vari- 
ous respects superior to pleasure. Without them, we cannot even perceive, remember, or 
pursue pleasure. They are more akin to order and measure than pleasure is. But this does not 
discredit all pleasures, and it does not commend all cognitive activities. Not all cognitive 
activities are part of a well-mixed life either. Both with respect to our cognitive activities, and 
with respect to the way we integrate pleasures into our lives, measure comes first — only 
measured, non-excessive, and orderly cognitive activities and pleasures are part of the good 
mix.* So if we wanted to say that pleasure does not receive an honored place by receiving 
fifth rank, simply because not all pleasures are included, we would also have to say that rea- 


4 All good things, whether they are forms of knowing and thinking, or forms of experiencing pleas- 
ure, must be limited-unlimited combinations. Cf. 27d7-10; 25e8; 26a4; 26b1. The same references are 
given by John Cooper, who explores the idea that, according to the Philebus, all goods are limited- 
unlimited combinations. As Cooper points out, this means that not all forms of cognitive activity are 
good (1999), 
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son does not receive a high rank in the well-mixed life, because, for example, unlimited day- 
dreaming and the concocting of delusional ideas are destructive, and are excluded from the 
well-mixed life. I thus suggest that Plato recognizes the important role of pleasure — and of 
the right pleasures — in a well-mixed life by ascribing fifth rank to pleasure. 

If this alternative interpretation is correct, then the discussions of pleasure and pain in the 
Philebus do not add up to one sustained argument against hedonism. But how then are we to 
read Plato’s critique of the thesis that “pleasure is the good’? As suggested in the introduction, 
I think that Plato criticizes the thesis that ‘pleasure is the good’, along with the thesis that 
‘phronésis is the good’ (and I deliberately leave phronésis untranslated here), because neither 
thesis is the right type of answer to the question ‘what is the good?’. I now turn to a positive 
argument for this reading. 


2. Five Steps Toward a Reformulation of the Task of Ethics 


An ethical theory that begins from a claim of the form ‘*X is the good’ is a conventional 
and ultimately unsatisfactory theory. This, I suggest, is one of the key ideas that Plato puts 
forward in the Philebus. But how does he propose that we reach a more sophisticated concep- 
tion of ethics? 

A careful phrasing of the two positions at the beginning of the dialogue sets the stage 
(11b-c). The two competing views about the good are presented in remarkably different ways. 
The hedonist considers chairein, hédoné and terpsis as the good. Phronein and various other 
cognitive activities, as well as correct doxa and true calculations are what, according to Socra- 
tes, is good.> The view that pleasure is the good is thus introduced in the conventional way, as 
the view that the experiencing and having of pleasure is the good. It is therefore open to the 
standard critique of this view: that there are good and bad pleasures, a key topic of the Phile- 
bus. With respect to Socrates’ thesis, Plato reinterprets the conventional picture right from the 
outset, and by doing so, he significantly improves on it. He presents the claim that phronésis 
is the good as the thesis that the various cognitive capacities are good. At no point does the 
standard interpretation of this thesis — that knowledge or wisdom is the good — come into full 
view. Therefore, its standard refutation, a circularity charge, need not be addressed. The 
conventional claim “knowledge (or wisdom) is the good” can be challenged by the question 
“the knowledge of what is the good?”, a question that perhaps must be answered by “the 
knowledge of the good” (cf. Rp. V, 505b-c). By focusing on the exercise of the cognitive 
capacities, rather than the having of knowledge or wisdom, Plato makes this objection obso- 
lete.6 

A second key move consists in the explicit acknowledgment that ethics is concerned with 
the human good. From the very beginning of the dialogue, Socrates and Protarchus are con- 
cerned with the human good (11d).” Socrates does not fail to point out that this is not the only 
question about the good. We could also investigate the question of what the good of the uni- 


5 D. Frede (1993) translates ‘phronein’ as ‘knowing’, and later on uses the phrase the ‘life of know- 
legde’; in: J. Cooper (ed.), (1996). But as much as we might on balance like this translation, it is in some 
sense already too strong. Note that it is a difficult question whether we should use such success-terms as 
‘knowledge’, or whether we should translate in terms of activities (‘thinking’, etc.). 

6 This does not mean that the two competing positions could not be referenced in the standard ways 
(“wisdom (phronésis) is the good”, “pleasure (hédoné) is the good”; see 20b7, 20e1-2 and 4-5; see 19c5- 
6 for the idea that we are comparing human possessions). Cf. Socrates’ recapitulation at 60a7-b1, where 
Socrates says that according to Philebus, pleasure is the end (skopos) and the good for everyone. 

7 Even more basically, discussion of the good is at first introduced as discussion of the good for liv- 
ing beings (11b). 
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verse is, and the question of what the Form or idea of the good is (64a). While these questions 
are arguably not absent from the Philebus, they are explicitly distinguished from the ethical 
question “what is the human good?” This latter question deserves our attention in its own 
right. 

The third key move towards a revised conception of ethics, I think, is that Plato formu- 
lates a set of criteria: ‘the good’ must be final, sufficient and choiceworthy (20d; cf. 60c). 
Neither pleasure nor the cognitive activities meet these criteria. A life of pleasure without 
cognitive activity is undesirable, in part because in such a life pleasure would not even regis- 
ter with us. A life of cognitive activity without pleasure, however, equally fails to meet Socra- 
tes’ criteria. No one would choose such a life (21e). 

In a fourth important step, the question “what is the good?” is re-interpreted as the ques- 
tion “what is the good human life?” (21d3). From the discussion of completeness, sufficiency, 
and choiceworthiness onwards, we no longer are searching for the greatest good. Rather, we 
are concerned with different forms of life. And here, again, we must explicitly note that the 
claim “X is the greatest good” is not simply replaced by the claim “A life of X is the good 
life.” Rather, the point of investigating human life is to recognize that many things figure in it, 
and that the good life must consist of the right kind of mix of them. 

Discussion must therefore, and this is the fifth and final step that I want to mention (there 
are of course more), turn to causes (22c) — namely, to what causes a life, which is a mix of 
many things, to be a good life. This question leads into an ontology and physiology of human 
life (23c-31b), and thus, I suggest, to the reformulation of the task of ethics that these five 
steps have been leading up to. 


3. The Ontology, Physiology, and Psychology of Human Life 


Only the life that is going well — in the terms of the Philebus, the well-mixed life — can it- 
self meet the criteria of being final, sufficient, and choiceworthy. The good life itself is the 
human good. The conventional discussion of particular goods is accordingly replaced with a 
new program of study in ethics: understanding the ingredients of a well-mixed human life, 
and that which makes their mix a good mix. More specifically, the foundation (in the sense 
of: the starting-point, and major component) of ethics thus turns out to lie in (a) the ontology 
of living beings, (b) human physiology, and (c) human psychology. 

It is a key result of the ontological discussions in the Philebus that the good human life, 
and the things that are good in it, are limited-unlimited combinations. A good life is com- 
posed of measured, and thus of limited, processes and states. The most important result of the 
passage on physics (28d-31b) for our purposes is that reason is the cause of order. From 
ontology and physiology, Plato then turns to psychology, or, broadly speaking, to the mental 
life of human beings and its physiological basis (31b-59b). Again, we see that Plato in the 
Philebus does not view phronésis as a good that human beings might possess. Rather, he turns 
his attention to the value of our cognitive faculties and their exercise. Pleasure, too, is not 
studied in the most interesting way if we view it as a good that we either have or do not have. 
Rather, ethics must explore the way in which human beings experience pleasure and pain. 
From this perspective, we come to see that the fact that we are motivated by pleasure has 
something to do with our physiology: we desire the restoration of harmonious states. This 
supplies us with the beginnings of a theory about which kinds of pleasures are good for us. 
And even more fundamentally, we see that human life is a life of perceived, foreseen, hoped- 
for, feared, remembered, etc., processes of generation and destruction. This understanding is 
fundamental for a theory about the good human life. 
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4. The Final Ranking 


Let me turn to the final ranking. Recall the list: 


(1) Measure, 

(2) the proportioned, fine, complete, etc. 
(3) reason and intelligence, 

(4) the sciences and arts, 

(5) pure pleasures. 


Plato does not call the items on the list ‘goods’, and it is not just for verbal accuracy that 
we should abstain from this expression. The list is heterogeneous. Arguably, only items 4 and 
5 can, under certain conditions, be called goods. § Note further the absence of the usual sus- 
pects. Think of Plato’s list of human and divine goods in the Laws. There, health, beauty, 
strength, and wealth, are, in this very order, called human goods, and wisdom, moderation, 
justice, and courage, are called divine goods (Laws I, 631b3-d2). Not one of these goods 
comes up in the list at the end of the Philebus. Most strikingly, none of the virtues is part of 
the list. Does this mean that, for Plato, pleasure is a higher good than virtue? Perhaps pure 
pleasures, insofar as they are the pleasures of reason, indeed have more value than such vir- 
tues as courage or moderation. But why would they have more value than wisdom? The only 
plausible reason, I think, why wisdom does not figure in the ranking, is that wisdom is, com- 
pared to pleasure, a composite. Many things figure in wisdom — pleasures and pains, measure, 
the fine and proportioned, and our cognitive activities. Actually, as we see, a// the items on 
the list are relevant to an account of wisdom, and probably also to an account of any of the 
other virtues. 

Let me add some more detail on the issue that only pure pleasure gains fifth rank. The 
reason why this is complicated is the following. A couple of lines before the final ranking, 
Socrates admits additional pleasures into the well-mixed life — all those that co-exist with 
health and with moderation and all of virtue (63e). This is indeed a wide range, for it might 
seem that the necessary pleasures (think of the pleasures of drinking and eating) figure in 
health, and that many kinds of pleasures can be limited, and therefore moderate. Does Socra- 
tes forget about these pleasures in the final ranking? 

My answer to this often-observed seeming inconsistency amounts, I think, to a further 
argument against considering the ranking as a ranking of goods. The relevant difference 
between pure pleasures and the other pleasures that might be part of a good life is that pure 
pleasures themselves are a cause of good states of the human being. Like measure, or the 
proportioned, or reason, pure pleasures are causes of good features of a human life. For if we 
are in such a condition that we find reasoning pleasurable, this structures and shapes our lives 
in a rather pervasive way — this kind of motivational set-up makes us live a life of reason. The 
other pleasures, on the contrary, need to be made good by measure and reason, or by being 
mixed and moderated by pure pleasures. The final ranking, I think, is a list of causes or prin- 
ciples of a well-mixed life, not of goods that add up to a well-mixed life. 


5. Plato and Hedonism 


The result of the Philebus, I think, is a distinction between two ways in which ethics can 
consider pleasure a key factor and motivator in human life. One way of holding this view — 


8 Socrates does not use one term in order to summarily refer to all the items on the list. He says that 
pleasure is not the first ktéma (possession), but he does not call all the items ‘possessions’. Indeed, he 
proceeds with his list without any such general classification. 
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the hedonist’s way — is the thesis that among the various goods, pleasure is the greatest one. 
Another way of holding this view is to admit that human beings are constantly concerned with 
pleasure and pain. This, I suggest, is what Plato says in the Philebus. On this picture, pleasure 
is a central topic of ethics. If it is true that pleasure motivates action, and that our activities 
and physiological processes go along with or produce pleasure and pain, then one central task 
of leading a good life is to get the things that relate to pleasure right — to take pleasure in the 
right kinds of things, to understand the difference between different kinds of pleasure, and so 
on. 

Plato shares a major premise with hedonism: that pleasure is a key motivator in human 
action.? He also shares a conclusion with hedonism: that ethics must be centrally concerned 
with how to pursue pleasure in the right way. So where does Plato disagree with hedonism? 
The hedonist’s way of considering pleasure a key motivator of human action, I suggest, is 
wedded to the conventional idea that one thing which human beings value could be the good 
— an idea which neither survives Plato’s metaphysics, nor his analysis of what the human 
good consists in. This, however, is a fault that hedonism shares with other conventional views 
in ethics, including the honorable thesis that wisdom is the good. 


° This point would deserve detailed discussion, which I cannot offer in this brief paper. 


C. FIRST PRINCIPLES 
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Einige Bemerkungen zum semantischen Monismus und Pluralismus des 
»Guten“ im ,,Philebos* (65a1-5) 


Rafael Ferber 
Universitat Luzern / Universitat Ziirich 


»Drei Sonnen sah ich am Himmel steh'n“ 
(Max Miiller / Schuberts Winterreise) 


Unter semantischem Monismus verstehe ich die These: Das ,,Gute“ wird auf eine Art und 
Weise ausgesagt (to ,,agathon“ legetai monachds); unter semantischem Pluralismus die 
Gegenthese: Das ,,Gute“ wird auf vielfache Art und Weise ausgesagt (to ,,agathon“ legetai 
pollachés). Aristoteles hat sie bekanntlich so formuliert: ,pollachdés gar legetai kai isachos 
t0i« onti to agathon™ (EE.A8.1217B25-26). Nun scheint Platon wie sein Lehrer Sokrates 
einen semantischen Monismus zu vertreten. Diesen verteidigt er nicht nur hinsichtlich der 
Bedeutung der Ausdriicke fiir ,,fromm“ (Euthphr.6d2-e7), ,,Tapferkeit (Za.192b5-d12), 
»schénheit* (Hp. Ma.288a8-9c6), ,, Tugend* (Men.72c6) und anderer,! sondern auch hinsicht- 
lich der Bedeutung des Ausdruckes ,,gut. Das Gute, um dessentwillen wir alles tun (vgl. 
Ap.Ma.297b3-8.Grg.468b 1-3.499e9-500a9.Smp.205e7-206al.Ph/b.20d1-2), ist ein Gut(es), 
namlich die Idee des Guten (vgl. R.505a2.508e2-3.519c2). An ,,einer Idee des Guten“ (mia 
idea) halt Sokrates/Platon auch im ,,Philebos“ fest (Ph/b.65a1). Ein Pluralismus hinsichtlich 
der Bedeutung des Ausdrucks ,,gut“ scheint also aristotelisch, aber nicht sokratisch und nicht 
platonisch zu sein. Wie es nur eine Sonne gibt, so hat auch der Ausdruck ,,gut‘ fiir Sokrates 
und Platon nur eine Bedeutung. Gleichwohl vertritt Sokrates im ,,Philebos* einen semanti- 
schen Pluralismus — genauer Trialismus — des ,,Guten“ von ,,Schénheit, Symmetrie und 
Wahrheit* (Ph/b.65a2). Also scheint es auch fiir Sokrates und Platon nicht nur eine, sondern 
drei Sonnen zu geben. 

Wenn Sokrates/Platon nun einen semantischen Monismus einerseits und Pluralismus an- 
dererseits vertritt, wie la&t sich dann dieser Pluralismus mit dem Monismus vereinen? Meine 
These ist, das die drei Bedeutungen Nebenbedeutungen der einen Bedeutung oder — metapho- 
risch gesprochen — ,,Nebensonnen“ der einen Sonne sind.* Dazu lege ich im Folgenden 


! Der Ausdruck ,,semantischer Monismus“ stammt von Lesher (1996), 263: ,,In several early dia- 
logues, he [Socrates] defends a principle of ,semantic monism’: that whenever we employ a word, there 
is a single quality designated by that term which, once properly identified, can serve as a distinguishing 
mark for all the things designated by that term (...). So multiplication of senses of ,know’ would be 
thoroughly ,un-Socratic’.” 

2 Nebensonnen, auch ,,parhelia* (englisch ,,sundogs“) genannt, sind Haloerscheinungen, die in ei- 
nem Abstand von rund 22° links oder rechts, manchmal auch beidseitig, neben der Sonne auftreten. Dem 


Betrachter erscheint dann neben der einen Sonne eine schwachere zweite, dritte oder sogar vierte. 
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eine Analyse von Phlb.65al1-5 vor, indem ich den Abschnitt in fiinf Satzen gliedere. Sie soll 
unter anderem zeigen, wie sich dieser Monismus mit einem Pluralismus vereinen lasst. 


"[S1] Oukoun ei mé mia dynamthea idea to agathon théreusai, 

[S2] syn trisi labontes, 

[S3] kallei kai symmetria kai alétheia, 

[S4] /egomen hds touto hoion hen orthotat' an aitiaisaimeth' an ton en té symmeixei, 
[S5] kai dia touto hds agathon on toiautén autén gegonenai." (Phlb.65a1-5) 


»91] Wenn wir also nicht mit einer Idee das Gute fangen kénnen, 

[S2] so wollen wir es in drei [Beschaffenheiten] zusammenfassen, 

[S3] Schénheit, Ebenma}, und Wahrheit, 

[S4] und sagen, daB wir diese [Dreiheit], als ob sie eines ware, mit vollem Recht wohl als Ur- 
sache dessen postulieren diirften, was in der Mischung ist, 

[Ss] und dafs durch diese [Dreiheit] als dem tatsachlich Gutseienden auch die Mischung gut 
werde“ (Ph/b.65al-5).3 


[S;] ist der Vorder-, [S.] der Nachsatz eines Bedingungssatzes. Die entscheidende Frage 
zu [S,] lautet: wie diirfen wir das ,,nicht kénnen“ (mé dynametha) verstehen? Als (a) ein 
logisches, (b) anthropologisches oder (c) nur auf ,,uns“, d.h. Sokrates und Protarchos, be- 
schranktes oder persdnliches? Ist es (a) eine logische Unméglichkeit, das Gute in einer Idee 
zu fangen? Offensichtlich nicht. Es ware beispielsweise kein logischer Widerspruch zu sagen, 
daB das Wesen des Guten ,,das Eine selbst‘ ist (vgl. Arist. Metaph. N4.1091b13-15).4 

Es ist im ,,Philebos“ aber auch (b) keine anthropologische Unméglichkeit, das Gute in ei- 
ner Idee zu fassen — etwa im Sinne einer pyrrhonischen Akatalepsie (D/L.IX.61.22). Der 
platonische Sokrates vertritt auch im ,,Philebos“ weder einen pyrrhonischen noch einen dog- 
matischen Skeptizismus der Erkenntnis.5 Die Idee des Guten ist fiir ihn nicht ,,von Natur 
unerfassbar“ (physei to agathon aperilépton).® 

Die Unméglichkeit ergibt sich vielmehr daraus, daB (c) die ,,Kraft des Guten“ (hé tou 
agathou dynamis) ,,uns“ (hémin) (Phlb.64e5),’ d.h. Sokrates und Protarchos, in die ,,Natur des 
Schénen“ (tou kalou physin) (Phib.64e6) entflohen ist. Es ist also eine persénliche oder dia- 
logrelative Unméglichkeit von Sokrates und Protarchos. Bisher ist es ,,uns“ beiden in unserem 
Dialog nicht gelungen, das Gute in einer Idee zu fangen. Fiir den Nus eines ,,groBen Mann“ 
(Chrm.169a2) — etwa einen platonischen Dialektiker oder Philosophenkénig dagegen — 


3 Ubers. von R.F. mit Anleihen an F. Schleiermacher. Wenn nichts anderes vermerkt, folge ich je- 
weils der Ubersetzung F. Schleiermachers. 

4 Vel. Ross (1924), 2, 488: ,,Hoi men“ means primarily Plato (A.988a14). Vgl. zu diesem Testimo- 
nium des Aristoteles, Lafrance (2006), 260-263. 

5 Dazu Ferber (2007b). 

6 Vgl. Westerink (1982), 259: ,,Why has the dialogue no end? Because the rest can easily be gath- 
ered from what has been said. Or because the Good is, by its own nature, incomprehensible (aperilép- 
ton). Or because the extreme grades of the Good, whatever is beyond animals or below them, have really 
been left out of account, as we already pointed out in discussing the theme of the dialogue” (tibers. v. 
Westerink). 

7 Darauf macht Szlezdk (2004), 216, gegen Gadamer (1978), 150, aufmerksam. .Das ,,uns“ 
(Phlb.64e5) wird ebenfalls von Seel (2007), 192, iibersehen: ,,The Form of the Good cannot be con- 
ceived of as one single form, but as a combination of several forms. Therefore the Form of the Good 
cannot be empty.“ Die Idee des Guten kann zwar leer bleiben, aber gleichwohl durch mehrere ,,Beschaf- 
fenheiten“ erklart werden. 
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kénnte dies aber ,,fiir kurze Zeit (vgl. Lg.875d3) wenigstens anndherungsweise (engutata) 
(vgl. Ep. VIL342c1) méglich sein.’ 

Die drei formalen Charakteristika des Guten — (a) das ,,Vollendetste“ (te/edtaton) 
(PhIb.20d3), (b) das ,,Hinreichende* (hikanon) (Phib.20d4) und (c) das, was ,,alles es Erken- 
nende“ (pan to gigndskon auto) (Phib.20d8) erstrebt (pasin haireton) (Phib.61a1.vgl.Phlb. 
20d8-9.67a7-8) zu sein — sind zwar notwendig, um Lust und Einsicht als Anwarter auf den 
ersten Platz auszuschlieBien (vgl. R.505c2-e5). Sie sind jedoch nicht hinreichend, um das zu 
verstehen, was wir sagen, ,,wenn wir den Namen des Guten aussprechen* (R.505c4). In der 
Tat bestimmen sie noch nicht inhaltlich, was wir mit dem Namen des Guten meinen und 
geben keine Rangordnung von Lust und Einsicht an.? Gleichwohl halt Sokrates im ,,Philebos‘ 
an einer Idee des Guten fest, wenn er zu erfahren sucht, ,,;was doch wohl in dem Menschen 
und dem Ganzen tiberhaupt gut sei von Natur, und was man wohl ahnen soll (pote manteute- 
on), daB es die Idee des Guten sei (tina idean autén einai)“ (Phlb.64a2-4).!° Abnlich ,,ahnt“ 
nach Sokrates bereits zu Beginn der Gleichnisserie in der ,,Politeia“ ,,jede Seele“ (R.505d11) 
das Wesen des Guten (apomanteuomené ti einai) (R.505e2). Wenn nach Sokrates ,,jede See- 
le“ ahnt, was die Idee des Guten (inhaltlich) ist (tina idean autén einai), so praésupponiert 
,jede Seele“ (jedenfalls nach dem logischen Gesetz der Existenzverallgemeinerung), dass 
das Gute ist (estin) und d.h. existiert.!! Prasupponiert ,,jede Seele“, dai das Gute existiert, so 
so auch die des platonischen Sokrates. 

[S2] zieht eine Folgerung aus [S,], wonach das Gute mit ,,drei bzw. ,,dreierlei zusam- 
menzufassen ist. Hier stellt sich die Frage, ob mit drei Ideen oder mit drei Qualitéten. Da wir 
das Gute nicht mit einer Idee fangen kénnen, dann — so lieBe sich erganzen — mit drei. Die 
eine Idee des Guten ware dann sozusagen nicht explizit durch eine Idee zu definieren, sondern 
nur implizit mittels einer ,,Verflechtung der Ideen“ (symploké ton eidon) (Sph.259e5-6), 
genauer gesprochen, mittels einer ,,Verflechtung“ von drei ,,[deen“.!* Freilich hat bereits O. 
Apelt eingewandt, dai der Ausdruck ,,idea“ hier nicht notwendig im technischen Sinne zu 
verstehen ist, sondern auch im umgangssprachlichen Sinne aufgefasst werden kann (vgl. 
Phib. 67a12, Tht. 184d3. Ti.35a7).'3 Da jedoch bereits in Ph/b.64a2 von der Idee des Guten im 


8 Vgl. zum approximativen Charakter der Ideen- und Prinzipienerkenntnis Ferber (2007a), 106-121. 

9 Vgl. bereits Davidson (1990), 398: ,,The original three ,conditions’ or criteria of the good showed 
no more than that the good life must contain both mind and pleasure; they made no pretense at proving 
one of the two elements superior to the other.” Mit Recht kritisiert bereits der Student Davidson folgende 
Bemerkung von Demos (1939), 50: ,,In the Philebus Plato gives two sets of grounds of the Good, each 
set consisting of three members. The Good, he says, is that which is desired, the self-sufficient, and the 
complete. The second triad is of the Good as beauty, measure, truth (20d, 60c, 61a). We will treat the 
first triad as basic, adding measure from the second triad. The other two members of the second triad are, 
as we hope to show, repetitions or variations of the other four.” Davidson schreibt als Randglosse dazu: 
,,are there really the same sort of grounds? One set are criteria of good, other set are [unleserlich].” (Ich 
verdanke den Einblick in das Privatexemplar von Davidson Frau Judith Lentze und Frau Marcia Cavell.) 

10 Ubers. v. Schleiermacher, mit kleinen Verainderungen von R.F. 

11 Vgl. Ferber (1989), 22. 

12 So etwa Seel (2007), 192. 

13 Apelt (1922), 152, Anm. 109: ,,Es ist hier ebensowenig unmittelbar die Idee darunter zu verste- 
hen, wie bald darauf (67[a] bei hé tow nikontos idea)“. Apelt tibersetzt ebd. den Ausdruck ,,idea“ mit 
»Gedankenform“: ,,k6nnen wir also das Gute nicht in einer Gedankenform ergriinden, so miissen wir es 
in dreien zusammen erfassen,...“. Apelt scheint von Taylor (1936), 433, aufgenommen worden zu sein: 
,,.We may thus take measure or proportion (symmetria), beauty, and truth or reality, a/étheia) as three 
,forms’ or ,notes’ found in the good and say that the goodness of our ,mixture’ is due to the presence of 
this trinity in unity (65c).” Vgl. ebenso Diés (1949), 89: ,,Si donc nous ne pouvons saisir le bien, sous un 
seul caractére, saisissons-le sous trois, beauté, proportion, vérité...“* (Hervorhebung R.F.). 
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technischen Sinne gesprochen wurde, so ist wohl auch in 65al die Idee im technischen Sinne 
nicht véllig auszuschlieBen. Zudem ist das eine Gute (to agathon hen) neben der Idee des 
Menschen, des Ochsen und des Schénen bereits als Beispiel fiir eine der Henaden, Monaden 
oder eben Ideen erwahnt worden (vgl. Ph/b.15a4-b2). Allerdings stehen wir hier am Ende des 
Dialoges erst am Eingang des Guten und der Wohnung ,,des so“, d.h. gut ,,Beschaffenen“ (tow 
toioutou) (Phib.64c2). Deshalb kann wohl die umgangssprachliche Bedeutung von ,,idea‘“ 
auch nicht ausgeschlossen werden. Doch wie kénnen wir den technischen und den umgangs- 
sprachlichen Sinn von ,,idea“ verbinden? Wir kénnen ihn verbinden, indem wir im Sinne des 
7. Briefes sagen, das wir das mitintendierte ,,Fiinfte“ (vgl. Ep. V1I.342e2), dh. hier das Wesen 
(ti esti) des Guten, in drei ,,Beschaffenheiten“ (poia) oder ,,Aspekten“ (Ep. V1I.343b8-c2), 
,zusammenfassen wollen“ (Ph/lb.65a2), die gleichwohl ,,nicht weniger“ (ouch hétton) 
(Ep. V11.342e3) das ,,Fiinfte“ intendieren.'4 Die Idee des Guten lasst sich zwar nicht durch 
eine Verflechtung von drei Ideen, sondern durch eine Verflechtung von drei Beschaffenheiten 
zusammenfassen. Wie sich das Licht der einen Sonne in Nebensonnen bricht, so erscheint 
dann das Gute ,,fiir uns“ (Aémin) (Phib.64e5) gleichsam unter drei Aspekten, namlich einem 
asthetischen — dem der Schénheit, einem relationalen — dem der ,,Symmetrie“, sowie einem 
ontischen — dem der Wahrheit.!5 Einen unmittelbaren Blick auf das Gute wiirden Sokrates 
und Protarchos im Unterschied zu den angehenden platonischen Dialektikern (vgl. R.518c10) 
nicht aushalten. 

[S3] artikuliert diese drei Beschaffenheiten des Guten: (a) Schénheit, (b) Symmetrie und 
(c) Wahrheit. Der Ausdruck ,,das Gute“ hat in G. Freges Terminologie eine Bedeutung, aber 
einen dreifachen Sinn bzw. eine dreifache ,,Art des Gegebenseins“. Was wir mit dem Aus- 
druck meinen, lasst sich also nicht explizit durch drei andere Ideen definieren, sondern nur 
durch eine Verflechtung von drei ,,Arten des Gegebenseins“ implizit erfassen.!° Erlautern wir 
das hinsichtlich von (a) Schénheit, (b) Symmetrie und (c) Wahrheit. 


(a) Offensichtlich enthalt das Schone die ,,Natur des Abgemessenen“ (tou symmetrou physis) 
(Philb.64e5-6): ,,Abgemessenheit* (metriotés) und ,,sSymmetrie“ (symmetria) (Ph/b.64e6) 
wird uns doch tiberall offenbar Schénheit und Tugend“ (PA/b.64e7). Es ist nicht leicht 
zu sehen, wodurch sich die Bedeutungen der Ausdriicke ,,Abgemessenheit* (metriotés) 
und ,,Symmetrie“ (symmetria) unterscheiden. Doch wahrend die Bedeutung von ,,metrio- 
tes“ — auch Mafigkeit — mehr den moralischen Aspekt des Guten akzentuiert, so betont 
die Bedeutung von ,,symmetria“ — Symmetrie — eher den dsthetischen. Beide Ausdriicke 
bedeuten einen Wert. Der dsthetische Wert des Guten bzw. dessen Schénheit ist wohl 


14 Vogl. Ferber (2007a), 54, sowie 149, Anm. 130, mit weiteren Literaturangaben. 

15 Vgl. bereits Friedlander (1964), 326: ,,So wie wir dort anstatt seiner selbst nur seinen Spréssling 
zu Gesicht bekamen, so werden wir uns hier begntigen miissen es (gleichsam durch ein Prisma zerlegt) in 
drei Formen anschauend zu ergreifen: als Schénheit, Verhaltnismafigkeit, Wahrheit.“ In der FuBnote 
bemerkt Friedlander: ,,Es kommt also anscheinend mehr auf die Dreizahl als auf die genaue Benennung 
der 3 ideai an. Ja, diese Inkonsequenz méchte gewollt sein als ausdriickliche Warnung, daB man auch 
dies nicht zam Dogma mache.“ 

16 Vgl. das Bild von Frege (1967), 146: ,,Ich vergleiche den Mond selbst mit der Bedeutung; er ist 
der Gegenstand der Beobachtung, die vermittelt wird durch das reelle Bild, welches vom Objektivglase 
im Innern des Fernrohrs entworfen wird, und durch das Netzhautbild des Betrachtenden. Jenes verglei- 
che ich mit dem Sinne, dieses mit der Vorstellung oder Anschauung. Das Bild im Fernrohre ist zwar nur 
einseitig; es ist abhangig vom Standorte; aber es ist doch objektiv, insofern es mehreren Beobachtern 
dienen kann.“ Man ersetze fiir unsere Zwecke ,,Mond“ mit ,,Sonne“. 
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(b) 


(c) 


derjenige Aspekt des Guten, der es wie das Schéne zum Gegenstand des Eros macht. In 
der Tat ist doch auch das Gute von einer ,,tiberschwanglichen Schénheit* (R.509a6-7).!7 


Entscheidend ist némlich, daB beide Werte — Maf®igkeit und Symmetrie — ,,eine gewisse 
eigentiimliche Ordnung“ enthalten. Ordnung aber gilt seit dem ,,Gorgias“ als Wirkung 
des Guten. So fragt Sokrates: ,,Eine gewisse eigentiimliche Ordnung (kosmos tis engeno- 
menos) also, die sich in einem jeden bildet, macht jeden und jedes gut?“ (vgl. Grg.506e1- 
3). Durch das Moment der Ordnung wird so verstaéndlich, warum Symmetrie ebenfalls 
eine Beschaffenheit des Guten ist. 


Zuletzt stellt sich die Frage, warum auch Wahrheit ein Aspekt des Guten ist. Nun ist 
Wahrheit seit der ,,Politeia“ mit der ,,Mahaftigkeit (emmetria) verwandt (R.486d6-7). 
MaShaftigkeit aber ist wie Symmetrie (symmetria) ein Wert oder ein Gut. Angedeutet ist 
dieser Aspekt der Wahrheit bereits in dem wohl gegen Gorgias gerichteten Bedingungs- 
satz, ,,..., aber wenn in unserer Seele von Natur ein Vermégen ist, das Wahre zu lieben 
und alles, um seinetwillen zu tun,...“ (Ph/b.58d4-5). Wahrheit ist hier wie die Wahrheit, 
welche die ,,wahren“ Philosophen (R.475e3) in der ,,Politeia“ ,,zu schauen lieben“ (vgl. 
R.475e3-4), primar im ontischen Sinne gemeint, also im Sinne von Echtheit zu verste- 
hen.!8 Nun tun wir aber ,,alles“ — also in einer starken Interpretation auch das Schlechte — 
um des Guten willen (Ph/b.20d7-10.vgl. R.505d11-e1).!9 Wenn in uns aber auch ein 
Vermégen ist, das Wahre zu lieben und alles um des Wahren willen zu tun oder — hier in 
einer schwachen Interpretation von ,,alles tun“ (panta prattein) — um des Wahren willen 
zum Aufersten zu gehen, so wohl deshalb, weil das Wahre ebenfalls ein Endziel ist. Des- 
halb ist es auch ein intrinsisches Gut, das wir um seiner selbst willen ,,begriiBen“ (vel. 
R.357b6). In der Tat kennzeichnet denn auch bereits das Sonnengleichnis Wahrheit als 
»gutartig, ,,boniform“ (agathoeide) (vgl. R.509a3). Wenn wir alles um des Wahren wil- 
len tun, insofern wir um des Wahren willen zum Au8ersten gehen, so deshalb, weil wir 
alles um des Guten willen tun. Das platonische Gute aber ist im ,,Philebos“ im Unter- 
schied zur ,,Politeia“ nicht mehr der ,,eine skopos“ oder das eine ,,dominant end“, ,,auf 
das zielend sie [die Philosophen] alles tun miissen, was sie tun“ (R.519c3-4). Es ist viel- 
mehr insofern auch ein ,,inclusive end“,2° als es ebenfalls die intrinsischen Werte Schén- 
heit, Symmetrie und Wahrheit einschlieBt. Wie die Wahrheit, so haben auch Schénheit 
und Symmetrie einen intrinsischen Wert und gehéren in aristotelischer Terminologie zu 
dem, ,,was an sich und um seiner selbst willen erstrebenswert ist (kath’ hauta kai di auto 
haireton) (EN.A7.1097a32), auch wenn sie noch nicht simpliciter das letzte Gut — fiir 
Aristoteles die Eudaimonia, fiir Platon die Idee des Guten — sind. Zwar sagt Sokrates 
nicht wie John Keats (1795-1821) in seiner ,,Ode on a Grecian Urn“: “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty, —that is all / Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” Wahrheit 


17 Vgl. die treffende Bemerkung von Demos (1939), 71: ,,Beauty is the Good in its aspect as appre- 


hensible, as pervasive, and as creative of the temporal world. In the field of nature, the immanence of the 
Good is exhibited in the eros, which is the striving for beauty.” 


18 Vgl. Bury (1897), Appendix F, 201-211 mit dem treffenden Zitat Trendelenburgs, ebd. 203, bei 


Trendelenburg (1837), 15, Anm. 38: ,,...; res enim, nisi ipsis veritas et ratio inesset, hominem plane 
deciperent. Coginitionis veritas nihil est nisi rerum veritatis simulacrum.“ Die von Platon vertretene 
epistemische Korrespondenztheorie der Wahrheit (vgl. Cra.385b5-8.Sph.263b3-7) ist in einer Intuition 
der ontischen Wahrheit begriindet, vgl. Smp.212a1-2. Dazu im Prinzip richtig Kramer (2001), 119. Ich 
muss das Gegentiber gesehen haben, um meine Aussagen mit ihm vergleichen zu kénnen. 


19 Ich vertrete hier die traditionelle Interpretation von ,,alles tun“ (panta prattein), pace Irwin 


(1977), 336, n 45, und Burnyeat (2006), 14, vgl. Ferber (2007b), 27 Anm. 40. 


20 Ausdruck von Hardie (1967), 299. 
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und Schénheit sind fiir Sokrates nicht miteinander identisch. Doch sind sie insofern mit- 
einander verwandt, als sie — wie Symmetrie — Aspekte des Guten und damit des Geordne- 
ten sind. Diesen intrinsischen Werten entsprechen auch die reinen, d.h. mit Unlust un- 
vermischten Liiste, wie etwa die ,,asthetische“ Lust an den schénen Farben und Gestalten 
(vgl. Phlb.51b3) und die ,,;wahre“ Lust an den (wahren) Erkenntnissen (vgl. Ph/b.51e7- 
52a1). Die ,,;wahre“ Lust ist wiederum insofern mit der dsthetischen Lust verwandt, als 
die Erkenntnis der Wahrheit ebenfalls eine der ,,asthetischen“ Lust vergleichbare Befrie- 
digung gewahren kann. 


[S4] bestimmt diese drei Aspekte des Guten naher und zieht daraus die Folgerung, ,,da 
wir diese [Dreiheit], gewissermafen als Einheit (touto hoion hen), mit vollem Recht als Ursa- 
che dessen postulieren diirften, was in der Mischung ist“.2! Die Dreiheit wird somit (a) gewis- 
sermafen als eine Einheit (,,ve/ut unum‘) charakterisiert?* und (b) als Ursache dessen postu- 
liert, was in der Mischung ist. Sokrates vertritt also weder einen dquivoken Pluralismus — 
genauer Trialismus — noch einen univoken Monismus des ,,Guten“, sondern einen postulierten 
univoken Monismus und einen faktischen Pluralismus. Wir kénnen ihn als Quasi-Monismus 
bezeichnen. Dieser Quasi-Monismus ist auch die Ursache dessen, was in der Mischung ist, 
also die Ursache der richtigen Mischung von Lust und Einsicht. Die Mischung mufi némlich 
nicht nur den erwahnten formalen Kriterien des Guten (vgl. S. 262), sondern auch den inhalt- 
lichen von ,,Schénheit, Symmetrie und Wahrheit“ gentigen. Da Ordnung das gemeinsame 
Merkmal dieser drei inhaltlichen Beschaffenheiten ist, muB sie eine geordnete Mischung sein. 

[S;] ftigt hinzu, ,,daB durch diese [Dreiheit] als dem Gutseienden (agathon on) auch die 
Mischung gut werde* (Phlb.65a1-5). Das touto hoion hen ist gleichwohl das agathon on oder 
die Quasi-Einheit das tatsdchliche Gute — wenn nicht an sich (physei), so doch fiir uns (hé- 
min) (vgl. 64e4). Die fiktive oder semantische Einheit”? der drei Qualitaéten des Guten wird 
,ftir uns“ also gleichwohl zu einer Realitét und deshalb ,,fiir uns“ auch kausal wirksam. In der 
Tat ist das Gutseiende auch Ursache der Mischungsqualitat des guten Lebens. Insofern Lust 
und Einsicht an Schénheit, Symmetrie und Wahrheit — allgemein an Ordnung — teilhaben, 
wird die Mischung von Lust und Einsicht gut. Das hei®t nun: sie geniigt dann nicht nur den 
erwahnten inhaltlichen drei Kriterien, sondern den erwahnten formalen drei Kriterien des 
Guten (vgl. S. 262). Sie wird, wie der ,,Philebos‘ wiederholt: vollkommen (te/eon) 
(Phib.61a1), ausreichend (hikanon) (Philb.66b2) und ,,fiir jedermann wahlenswert* (pasin 
haireton) (Phib.61a1). 

Sokrates vertritt also einen postulierten Monismus des Guten und einen faktischen Plura- 
lismus bzw. Trialismus. Wenn wir ,,alles um des Guten willen tun“ (vgl. Grg.468b7- 
8.R.505d11-el.Ph/b. 20d8-9), so wollen wir eigentlich das eine Gute und verfolgen nur ein 
Endziel. Das eine Endziel bleibt allerdings fiir die meisten Menschen nicht erreichbar und 


21 Ubers. v. R.F. 

22 Ich lese mit der Mehrheit der Herausgeber und Ubersetzer towto hoion hen und nicht touto oion 
en. Vgl. unter anderen Ficino: ,.Quod si bonum ipsum una idea consequi non licet, saltem una cum 
tribus, pulchritudine, commensuratione, veritate comprehendentes, dicamus id universum velut unum 
causam eorum, quae in mixtione sunt, esse, et propter hoc utputa quod bonum sit, mixtionem fieri ta- 
lem.“ (Zit. nach der Bipontina, Philebus vel de summo bono. Ad morum doctrinam pertinens, 317, 
Kursivierung R.F.). Ebenso D. Frede (1997): ,,Well, then, if we cannot capture the good in one form, we 
will have to take hold of it in a conjunction of three: beauty, proportion, and truth. Let us affirm that 
these should by right be treated as a unity and be held responsible for what is in the mixture, for its 
goodness is what makes the mixture itself a good one.” 

23 Vgl. zu fiktiven bzw. semantischen Entitéten Ferber (2008), 153-160. 
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auch fiir die Philosophenkénige nur annaherungsweise.”* Tatsdchlich wollen wir die ,,Be- 
schaffenheiten“ des einen Guten, namlich Schénheit, Ebenmaf und Wahrheit, die ,,fiir jeder- 
mann wahlbar und wahlenswert“ (pasin haireton) und ,,fiir uns“, d.h. Sokrates und Protar- 
chos, auch zu ,,erjagen“ sind. Das eine Endziel bricht sich sozusagen in der Quasi-Einheit von 
drei Endzielen, so dass wir, wiewohl wir nur ein Endziel haben, gleichwohl faktisch nicht ein, 
sondern drei Endziele verfolgen. Metaphorisch gesprochen: Die eine Sonne zeigt sich uns in 


drei Nebensonnen. Dieser Quasi-Monismus ist aber mit einem faktischen Pluralismus verein- 
bar.*5 


24 Vgl. Ferber (2007a), 106-120. 
25 Ich danke Herrn Matthias Vonarburg fiir die Durchsicht einer friiheren Fassung. 
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Nature and structure of the cause in Philebus 26e1-27b3 
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In Philebus 23c1-27cl Socrates proposes an overview (Sta\dBwpev) of everything that is 
(Tdvta Ta OvTa), first identifying three fundamental e{6n (23c4-5), which soon become four 
(23d1-8): (1) the ‘finite’ or ‘limit’ (Tépas), principle of all limitation and definition; (2) the 
‘infinite’ or ‘unlimited’ (dtetpov), which has no definition and bounds; (3) a third ‘mixed’ 
genus, deriving from a mixture of the first two (TO 5€ Tpitov €E€ dudotv TobTow Ev TL 
ovuppioydouevov); and last, (4) as a fourth genus, the cause of this mixture (Tihs ouppetEews 
TOUTWV TIPOS GAANAa THY aitiav). Let us briefly follow Socrates’ explanation illustrating the 
nature of the four e(6n and the kind of beings that are placed in each of them!. 

(1) The examination focuses first on the nature of dtetpov (24a2-25a4), which appears 
basically as a multiplicity (TO dtetpov TOM EoTt). In effect, what is characterised as ‘more’ 
or ‘less’ is clearly unlimited, as it seems impossible to put an end to its potential infinity: what 
is hotter (and less cold) or colder (and less hot) will always be able to become even hotter 
(and even less cold) or even colder (and even less hot). The irrefutable proof of this is the fact 
that, if a limit were put to ‘more’ and ‘less’, they would cease to be ‘more’ and ‘less’, but 
have instead a precise quantitative definition (TO Toodv) not subject to change. In short, 
belonging to the genus of dtretpov are all beings that are such as to become ‘more’ or ‘less’ 
(6760 dv Apiv datvyTat WaAdAOv Te Kal fTTOV yryvéuEva), and that thus admit expressions 
like ‘many’, ‘little’, ‘too much’ (TO ofddpa Kal Apéua SexXdWEVA Kal TO Mav Kal doa 
ToLavTa TavTa), and any other designating pure, quantitative indeterminacy. 

(2) By contrast, the genus of tépas includes everything that, having exact limits or 
bounds, allows complete and absolute definition (25a6-b4), and is designated by expressions 
like ‘equal’ and ‘equality’ (TO toov Kat tadTyTa), ‘double’ (TO StTAdoLov), and any term 
indicating a finite quantity, countable, that allows itself to be expressed in the relation of one 
number to another, or measurable, that allows itself to be expressed in the relation of one 
measure to another (Tav StiTEp Av TPds APLOUdV apLOLOS F LETPOV 7 TIPdS [LETPOV). 

(3) It follows that the third genus, a mixture of Tépas and dtetpov, proves to be in some 
way intermediate, consisting of a mélange (obwpertts) of the first two (25b5-26d10). After 
they have been mixed, and quantity and number attributed to the genus of ‘more’ and ‘less’ 
and to everything that is infinite and unlimited, from each mixture (€6’ €xdotwv abtwv) 
spring new and different generations (yevécets Tivds ... oupBaivetv) that are proportionate 
and ordered (otppetpa Sé Kal ovpdwva), as in the case of musical harmony, which derives 
from the application of certain well-defined measures to the endless multiplicity of sounds 
and different tonalities. And so on for other things — the perfect rotation of the seasons, the 


1 An overview of the four genera of the real, including their relation with other later dialogues, can 
be found in Cherniss (1947); Boussoulas (1952), 175-177; Brisson (1994), 101 ff.; and in the notes ad 
loc. of Pradeau (2002). See also Petit (1996). 
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beauty and force of the soul’s good moods, the health of the body — everything is generated 
by virtue of the right conjunction of Tépas and dtetpov, of the balanced mixture, or rather, 
the simultaneous presence, of Tépas and dtretpov. As we can see from the last examples, the 
otpperets operated between tépas and citetpov appears as a union of the two terms 
regulated by number or measure: as Tépas was defined as the genus of everything that 
possesses a numerically determined measure, while dtetpov consists of everything that is 
without finite quantity (TO Toodv), we can conclude that the ‘limitation’ of the ‘unlimited’ or 
the ‘definition’ of the ‘indefinite’ produced by tépas on dtetpov — what, in other words, 
Tépas ‘does’ to dtetpov — is an operation that can be expressed in terms of measuring or 
numbering by a principle of measure and number (tépas) on an intrinsically manifold 
substratum that is without finite measure and number (dtetpov). By virtue of this operation a 
new genus is produced (yéveow els otvotav ék TwY [LETd TOU TépaTos dtTeELpyaoLévr 
LéTpwv), in which the regulated union of tépas and dtetpov brings opposition and 
dissonance to measure and harmony through number (tate tpos GAAnAa TavavTia 
Staddpws Exovta, ovupetpa S¢ Kal oludwva évOetoa dpLOpov dtepydceTat). 

(4) The fourth and last genus (26e1-27b3) is the cause of the mixture of Tépas and 
dtmetpov and, consequently, of the generation of all things (TadvtTa Ta yLryvopeva Sid TLVa 
aitiav ylyvec0at): indeed, how could there be generation without a cause (TWs yap dv 
xXwpls TovTou ytyvotTo)?? If, then, a cause is, broadly speaking, the agent of the production 
or generation of a certain effect and if, symmetrically, every effect produced or generated is 
the effect of a certain agent, this necessary relation requires the cause to have an active or, 
more exactly, productive nature (tots Tou ToLoUTos ovdev ... THS aitias Siadépet), so 
that TO ToLouv is equivalent to Td aitvov, in the dual sense that every productive agent seems 
to be determined causally and every cause proves to be a fvots with a producing dvvaits. In 
the same way, and for the same reason, every effect caused consists in a generated product 
(76 ye ToLobwevov ad Kal TO yLyvopevov ovdev ... Staépov), so that the causal action as 
such is reduced to the generation of a product of some sort. In this perspective, the producing 
cause (TO Totouv) precedes (tyyelTat), while the effect produced (16 Trotovyevov) follows in 
the order of generation (€Takoov0el yryvopevov), so that cause and effect differ from each 
other (GA\o dpa kai ov TavTov), precisely to the extent in which the one precedes and the 
other is dependent on it (td SovAevov). Conceived in these terms, the fourth genus, the 
‘cause’, can be considered as the maker of all things (Td S€ &) Tavta TavTa SyLoupyobv 
TETAPTOV, TH aiTtav), as a sort of universal and wise intelligence (codia ka vots, 30c6), in 
some way associated with a soul (codia phy Kal vots dvev wuyns ovk div ToTE yevolaOny, 
30c9-10), which governs and disposes the order of the cosmos (Baotevs HUY o’pavod TE 
Kal yf\s, 28c7-8), proving to be present in everything everywhere (10 ths aitias yévos év 
dtaot ... €vov, 30a10-b1). 

Now, it is not my purpose to study the complex references in this presentation, still less 
to suggest how it should all be interpreted, by means of a detailed comparison with the onto- 
cosmological schemes outlined in other contemporary dialogues (above all in the Timaeus). I 
want, more modestly, to dwell here on the more limited and specific problem of the nature of 
causality and causal action which seem to be associated with the fourth genus introduced by 
Socrates, formulating some answers to the following questions: (A) what kind of cause is it? 
(B) what function is attributed to it? (C) how and following which modes does it function?, 
thus setting the conception of cause that emerges from these passages of the Philebus in the 
more general Platonic theory of causality. Given the nature of my paper, I will avoid on this 


2 This question echoes the claim made in a similar context in Tim. 28a5-6: Tavtl yap ddbvatov 
xwpls aitiou yéveow oyelv. 
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occasion any consideration of the vast critical literature on the subject, although it would be 
both useful and necessary. 

First, since the mixture of Tépas and dtetpov is described as a yéveots eis ovotav 
(26d8) of all things, just as, symmetrically, the things that derive from the mixture of Tépas 
and dtetpov are defined as a yeyevnuévnv ovotav (27b8-9), the cause necessarily has a 
specifically ‘generative’ function (yevéoews ... aittav), to the extent that it is itself the cause 
of that mixture (This cuppetEews ... THY aitiav; THs pEetEews aitiav kal yevéoews). But as 
an agent responsible for the mixture of Tépas and dtetpov, the cause produces a union of the 
two that is not random, but allows tépas effectively to determine dtetpov, that is, by 
achieving a synthesis of the two terms that is ordered and well structured: this result can be 
obtained only if the number and measure (ap.0.6s Kal LéTPOV) of Tépas are not applied to 
the indeterminate multiplicity of dtmetpov without principle or regulation, but following a 
principle of commensurability that will make it possible to number and measure (dpiOyetv 
kal yeTpetv) this multiplicity, thus producing a new genus consisting of a multiplicity now 
disposed following a criterion of order that guarantees its regularity and intelligibility, in 
accordance with number and measure’. 

If we go back to the questions formulated above, then, it is plausible to sustain that (A) 
the cause appears as a wise intelligence (sodta kal vots), precisely in that the combination of 
Tépas and dtretpov that it produces is not a matter of chance, but requires a rational, ordering 
criterion; that (B) the cause ‘generates’ or ‘produces’ a series of objects or effects that did not 
exist before, this ‘generation’ or ‘production’ (yéveots, Totnots) consisting precisely (C) ina 
combination of terms pre-existing the cause, Tépas and dtretpov, and from which the cause is 
distinguished as a tpttov, following a mathematical model that translates the immanence of 
the cause into the generated product (because the way in which the Tépas is joined or mixed 
with the dtretpov reflects a rational, ordering criterion that depends on the wise intelligence of 
the cause and on its presence in everything), in such a way that its sphere of action is 
unconfined, extending to the whole cosmos of which it is sovereign (Baothets NUtY ovpavod 
Te kal yf\s). It is easy to notice the synthesis — in this conception of the cause as responsible 
for (C) a yéveots that has the nature of a numerical-mathematical Totno.s — of (B) TO 
Snutoupyour, that is, an operative principle whose actions consist in producing the ordered 
cosmos, and of (A) a rational agent associated with a soul, whose intellectual function is 
necessary for explaining the rationally ordered nature of the product (codta nv Kal vots 
dveu buxns ovk dv Tote yevotabnv)4. 

This description should be compared with a passage from the Sophist that has rarely been 
noticed by scholars (219b; but cf. too 265b)°, which contains one of the clearest expositions 
of the principle inspiring the Platonic conception of causes and that governs the consequent 
mechanism of causality. 


3 This operation of numbering and measuring the disordered multiplicity of ditetpov by virtue of a 
principle of order that is tépas must certainly be associated to the action of the demiurge in Tim. 53b4-5, 
which, faced with the most absolute cosmic disorder, éimav ... tecxnpaticato eldeat Te kal apLOpots. 

4 It is difficult not to be struck once again by the closeness to the onto-cosmological scheme of the 
Timaeus, in which the causal-productive task of constituting and preserving the sensible world, which 
consists in the arrangement of the xwpa according to the intelligible models, seems to be attributed first 
to the demiurge, the artisan and maker of the cosmos, and later to the world-soul, a rational agent able by 
virtue of its moving and cognitive functions to maintain and preserve the rational order of everything. 

5 This comparison is made, but not fully developed, by Pradeau (2002), 252, n. 74, while Wolfsdorf 
(2005a), esp. 52-54, discusses this passage in relation to the Philebus and argues in favour of a genera- 
tive interpretation of Plato’s conception of causes. 
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STRANGER Regarding all that does not exist first and that later someone brings into exis- 
tence, we say that the one who brings it into existence ‘produces’, and that which is brought 
into existence is ‘produced’. — THEAETETUS True. — STRANGER And all the things which were 
just now mentioned act their 5vvajis in this ‘production’? — THEAETETUS They do. — 
STRANGER Then let us sum them up under the name of productive art. 

Wherever we find a transition from non-being to being, a generation (and plausibly, by 
analogy, a transition from being to non-being, a corruption), we need to suppose the interven- 
tion of an ‘agent’ (tLs ... dyq); in this case, we call the agent the ‘producer’ (Td Totovv), the 
event or the condition that has occurred the ‘product’ (TO Totovpevov), and the productive act 
performed by the producing agent and suffered by the product ‘produce’ and ‘being pro- 
duced’ (Totetv, ToLeLaat). Now, the generative processes explicitly involved in this passage, 
with the principles on which they depend, are immediately after traced back (219b11-12) to 
the ambit of a Téxv7 that is ‘productive’ (TotnttKnh), and which thus assumes an intellectual 
competence, an organic knowledge that is responsible for the productive design. Not only 
that, but the stranger adds (219b8-9) that ‘all the things which were just now mentioned’, that 
is, the producing agent that brings something into being and the product that is brought into 
being, perform their Svvayts, their essential capacity or property, precisely in this productive 
activity (one being active and the other passive), so that the production of something by an 
agent seems to assume, additionally, (1) a form of homogeneity between the agent and its 
product, because (a) an agent produces only what it has the SUvayts to produce, and (b) only 
what has the dvvayts of being produced by that agent can actually be produced by it, so that 
the two d5uvdpets, active and passive, are formally identical with each other and with the very 
act of production®; and this also implies (2) a relation of immanence between the agent and its 
product, because, as the two terms are homogeneous, the productive action has to depend on 
the meeting of two Suvdutets, one active and the other passive, disposed to produce and re- 
ceive the same effect or the same property, so that it is the same effect or the same property 
that (a) is produced by the agent that has the dvvauts of producing it (and that, to that extent, 
possesses that Svvapts), and that (b) is achieved as its effect by the patient that has the 
dbvauts to achieve it (and that, to that extent, enters into possession of it by virtue of and after 
the productive act). 

Placed side by side, the passages from the Philebus and the Sophist seem to agree down 
to the last details, combining the principle established in the Philebus (and repeated in the 
Timaeus) according to which each generation requires a producing cause, with the argument 
explained in the Sophist according to which each generation consists in a form of production 
that depends on a producing agent that precedes and gives rise to the effect produced. To sum 
up, and also to offer a comparative reply to the questions raised at the beginning, the Philebus 
claims that the generation of all things, which consists in the union of Tépas and dtetpov, 
depends on a cause that is (A) intelligent, (B) productive, and (C) able to join pre-existing 
realities, involving measure and number in this union, and with them, the mediation of a 
mathematical model: this causal action implies the homogeneity of the cause and what is 
caused, and the immanence of the former in the latter, because the numerical order and pro- 


6 Tf, for example, we admit the ‘beautiful’ or the ‘heavy’ as causal agents, they would possess, as 
their productive dvvayits, only that of producing ‘beauty’ and ‘heaviness’ respectively (and certainly not 
‘ugliness’ or ‘lightness’, or any other property); in the same way, as regards the effects produced, 
‘beauty’ or ‘heaviness’ would achieve their passive SUvayts letting themselves be produced only by the 
‘beautiful’ and the ‘heavy’ (and certainly not by the ‘ugly’ and the ‘light’, or by any other causal agent); 
finally, as regards the productive acts, the production of beauty or heaviness would coincide precisely in 
the meeting of the corresponding productive and passive duvdets. 
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portionate measure of the product reflect the rational disposition of the intelligent cause. The 
Sophist confirms that every production is a generation operated by an agent and that it is (A) 
based on a Téxvn, (B) able to produce its effects (C) on pre-existing realities’? and once again, 
as we have just seen, following a principle of homogeneity between the agent and its act, and 
of the immanence of the former in the latter. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from this that: (1) we are faced here with a form of Tot- 
yTiKn causality, which, starting from Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics, was to be called 
‘moving’ or, still more explicitly, ‘efficient’ causality, in the sense that it assumes the produc- 
tion (Toinots) or generation (yéveots) of an object or an effect that did not exist before, in 
such a way that the cause precedes the effect, in time and in the hierarchy of reality, the one 
being the necessary and prior condition (fyyetTat) of the other that follows and is dependent 
on it (ETakoAovdel ... TO SovAEVOV); (2) this production or generation happens by the action 
of a subject or a subjective function that operates on a given substratum of sensible nature, 
producing or generating its effects not ex nihilo, but as the outcome of the transformation of 
this substratum; (3) the causal action supposes a rational order in its acting, which can assume 
the form of a numerical-mathematical arrangement of its product and that consequently ap- 
pears as the result of intellectual competence and intelligent planning (whether it results from 
the introduction of a vous possibly associated with a soul or from a subject simply putting 
into effect a Téxvn); (4) the causal action implies a form of homogeneity between agent, 
action and act (Td ToLouv-ToLetv-Td TOLOUWEVoOV) that is, between cause, causation and caused 
( aitta-aittdecOat-To aittaTov) or between generator, generation and generated (Tat1p- 
Yéveots-ytyvoyevov), which establishes a relation of continuity in the form of a causal proc- 
ess between agent and act, thus determining a series of consequences regarding the imma- 
nence (or, literally, the ‘presence’) of the cause in its effects, and the ontological communion 
of the cause and its effects’, according to a principle that contemporary philosophy of physics 
calls the ‘causal closure of physics’. 


7 This is not explicit in the passage quoted from the Sophist, but seems fairly clear a few lines ear- 
lier, at 219a10-b2, when, as examples of productive Téxvn the stranger mentions ‘agriculture, and the 
tending of mortal creatures, and the art of constructing or molding vessels, and there is the art of imita- 
tion...’. Here too, then, that philosophical principle argued by Plato in the first part of Book X of the 
Republic would seem to be valid, by which every Totnots (certainly every human Totnots) is a Lino. 
of a model, starting from a material found in nature. 

8 In response to some comments by Arnaud Macé and David Wolfsdorf, I shall try to define this 
point as follows. To speak of ‘homogeneity’ of cause and effect in an onto-cosmological context might 
lead to a series of ambiguities which it is better to remove: it is not a question here (1) of a ‘numerical’ 
homogeneity, reducing cause and effect to a single entity, because cause and effect need to be distinct if 
they are to be such; nor is it (2) an ‘ontological’ homogeneity in a strict sense, which would require 
cause and effect to exist on the same level as realities with the same ontological status, because there are 
certainly cases in which the causal action can be found between beings existing on different levels of 
reality, as happens to the intelligent aitia in the Philebus, which operates unifying genera of reality that 
are clearly distinct from each other, tépas and dtetpov (and as also happens, for example, between 
intelligibile ideas and sensibile things); nor is it (3) a ‘specific’ homogeneity, because in this case cause 
and effect, whatever their respective roles, would have the same identity and hence would be the same 
thing. It is rather (4) a form of ‘generic’ homogeneity, by which, while cause and effect exist as distinct 
beings as regards their number, identity and, if relevant, ontological status, the property and content 
transmitted by the cause in the causal action, and received as effects by the object that undergoes that 
action, coincide with the cause itself, which consequently proves to have the same nature as the effect 
brought about, establishing with it a relation of continuity or contiguity, which involves some form of 
immanence in the effect: if the property or the content of the causal action coincides with the cause itself, 
it will be the cause itself, however distinct as a being from the object that undergoes the action, that is 
present in it and ‘gives itself? to it as effect. This principle is clearly exemplified in my view in the claim 
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I have been dealing here with the form of causality evoked in the Philebus (and in the 
passage quoted from the Sophist) and how it operates, without any attempt to identify and 
define the agent that exercises it and its ontological status. Nevertheless, I cannot resist ob- 
serving, by way of conclusion, that this function sometimes seems to be attributed directly to 
the intelligible ideas whose causal action was already described in the earlier dialogues, in the 
Phaedo and also in the first part of the Parmenides, in language very close to what we have 
seen in the Philebus: ideas are not only said to ‘do’ (motetv) something to sensible things, but 
also as being ‘added’ (tpooyt yvouat-tapaytyvopat) to sensible things, in that they are their 
‘cause’ (aitta/aitvov), ‘producer’ (TO Totovév) or even their ‘father’ (TaT1p), while their 
product or effect is defined as TO yryvdpevov. This is a philosophical and linguistic context 
that, at least at first sight, reflects in detail what has emerged from the Philebus and the inter- 
pretation of causality I have proposed (actually, even if we wanted to concede the ambiguity 
of terms like Totet dv or aitia/aitiov — ‘causes’ or ‘reasons’? —, how are we to understand the 
relation between a ‘father’ and his ‘children’ or between a ‘producer’ and its ‘product’, unless 
in the framework of an efficient causal relation in the literal sense?); while in my view it is 
equally clear that, of the dialogues that are probably later than the Parmenides, the Philebus 
and the Timaeus tend to present the causal agent as a Tpitov able to cause and regulate the 
interaction between the constituent terms of the real (the aitia between Tépas and dtetpov in 
the Philebus, a cosmic 5np.Loupyds or the Wuyy Tou Tavtdés between intelligible and yapa in 
the Timaeus). In this case the causal agent has the function of an efficient or productive cause 
and, at the same time, safeguards the mutual distinction between those constituent terms; it is 
an intermediate term, whose task is that of using its mediating function to weld the disconti- 
nuity of the real that is determined by the absolute ontological difference of its constituent 
terms, so retrieving the continuity of the whole!®. 


that the intelligent aitia of the Philebus operates the union of the Tépas and dtretpov on the basis of a 
numerical-mathematical rational scheme that consists in the immediate application of its intelligent 
nature (so, for example, the idea of the beautiful is the the cause of beauty and of nothing other than that, 
while everything other than beauty cannot be caused by the idea of the beautiful): in short, the operative- 
ness of the cause coincides with its own causal nature, and that means that the result of its productive 
action is (1) homogeneous with it, because it ‘does’ what it ‘is’, and that it is (2) immanent in its own 
product, because it ‘is’ in what it ‘does’. I take up the question in Fronterotta (2008). 

° See on this principle Kim (2005), 13-21, esp. 15-17. The bibliography on causality in Plato, from 
the point of view both of the ontological status of the causal agents and of the nature of the causal func- 
tion, the causative process and the cause-effect relation, is vast. Here I shall simply mention some studies 
in the last two decades that have helped open the way to the radical interpretation I defend in this piece 
and elsewhere (cf. the following note), partly challenging the influential study by Vlastos (1969), and 
which revived the debate on this question: see in particular Fine (1987); Sedley (1998); Hankinson 
(1998), 84-124; and Natali (2003). Special mention should go to David Wolfsdorf’s recent series of 
studies on the problem of the status and function of Ideas in some Platonic dialogues, which, directly or 
indirectly, touch on the subject of causality and causal action: see Wolfsdorf (2005a); Wolfsdorf 
(2005b); Wolfsdorf (2006); and, more generally, Wolfsdorf (2005c); even a hasty examination of his 
valuable and rigorous work would require a separate study. 

10 T have tried to articulate this interpretation of the nature and function of causal agents in Platonic 
ontology, with the necessary critical and bibliographical references, in the following studies. First of all, 
and in general terms, in Fronterotta (2001), 195-222 and 381-395; in more detail, I have given particular 
attention to the question of cause and the causal function in the earlier dialogues in Annexe III to Pradeau 
and Fronterotta (2005), 231-242, and in Fronterotta (2007); in the middle dialogues down to the Par- 
menides, in Fronterotta (1998), 25-83, and in Fronterotta (1999); in the Timaeus and, only partially and 
with reference to the Timaeus, the Philebus, in the introduction to my translation of Plato’s Timaeus: 
Fronterotta (2006a), 30-70, and in Fronterotta (2006b), esp. 412-424 and 431-436. 
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Plato's Philebus is in a way the antithesis of an aporetic dialogue. In this work, a problem 
is posed, the conceptual elements necessary for its solution are assembled, and, finally, that 
solution is set forth. Accordingly, this dialogue is a stellar test case for the following hypothe- 
sis: a Platonic dialogue has a philosophical integrity corresponding to its dramatic integrity. 
By "philosophical integrity" I mean, roughly, that we do not have to go outside the dialogue 
itself to understand the central philosophical claims made in it. The opposite of the integral 
approach maintains that there is a philosophical framework — call it "Platonism" — that must 
be brought to bear in the interpretation of any dialogue. That is, no dialogue stands on its 
own, philosophically speaking; every dialogue is an expression or application of that frame- 
work. Comparison with Theaetetus in this regard is illuminating. The Theaetetus is explicitly 
aporetic, yet its rich philosophical content leads virtually all interpreters to say either that this 
work is providing a reductio argument for metaphysical and epistemological positions ex- 
pressed elsewhere or that it "looks forward" to a view of knowledge different from that found 
in other dialogues. 

The plausibility of the integral approach to Philebus is enhanced by acknowledging that 
this approach does not of course preclude comparison with arguments made in other dia- 
logues. For example, it does not preclude the comparison of the accounts of true and false 
pleasures in Philebus and Republic as if these were utterly incommensurable. What this ap- 
proach does preclude is the idea that you can no more understand certain claims made in 
Philebus without bringing in Platonism that you can understand an integrated circuit without 
bringing in its functional role in an electronic system. According to this idea, the artistic 
integrity of the dialogue does not entail its philosophical integrity any more than the artistic 
integrity of a Bible story entails its philosophical integrity. 

In this paper, I shall focus broadly on the conclusion of Philebus (59-66), that is, the 
"prize-giving" to the contestants for the good life. I aim to show that understanding this pas- 
sage is, at the very least, aided by recourse to material in other dialogues. Somewhere be- 
tween this minimal claim and the much stronger claim that we are required to go outside of 
the dialogue to understand it is the murky speculative terrain regarding Plato's intentions in 
writing the work. The more we are inclined to believe that Plato intended the dialogue for an 
elite philosophically sophisticated audience, the more I believe we shall we open to the claim 
that Plato means for the reader to bring the wider Platonic background to its understanding. 
By "Platonic background" I mean both the dialogues and intra-Academic discussions. And the 
more we incline to the view that the intended audience is broad, the more we shall we reluc- 
tant to suppose that the Platonic background is necessary. I do not mean that these views are 
mutually exclusive; after all, the dialogues could be intended both for an elite audience and 
for the intelligent layman. 
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I do not propose to settle this matter here. I only note that the latter position is a fairly 
desperate one. For if one holding it allows that any extraneous material is useful to the inter- 
pretation of Philebus, then it would I think be extremely difficult to draw the line short of all 
the putative extraneous material, that is, short of Platonism itself. For example, suppose one 
considers as relevant to the interpretation of Philebus Aristotle's account in his Metaphysics 
(1.6.987a30) of the genesis of Plato's belief in separate Forms.' This account, we will recall, 
includes the fact that Plato maintained his belief in the separateness of the objects of knowl- 
edge (EmLOTHN) “beyond his youth." In fact, Aristotle's testimony is supported by Philebus 
59B7-8 where Socrates argues that there is no knowledge about things that "come to be."* But 
it is also supported by extensive discussions regarding the nature of knowledge in Republic 
and Theaetetus. So, what would be the non-arbitrary justification for admitting the relevance 
of Aristotle's testimony and denying the relevance of the discussions in those dialogues? But 
if, for instance, we take as relevant the discussion of knowledge in Republic, what would then 
be the justification for excluding the relevance of what is said there concerning the Idea of the 
Good which, after all, hardly seems irrelevant to the discussion of the good life in Philebus?3 

Setting aside these larger issues, let me turn to the details of the concluding passage of 
Philebus. The first text tells us about the good that is being sought: 


So, if we are not able to capture the good in one idea, let us get at it with three, with beauty 
and commensurability and truth, and say that we would be most correct to treat these as in a 
way one and responsible for what is in the mixture [of the elements in the good life], and that 
it is owing to this being good that it becomes so (65A1-5). 


Consider the claim that beauty, commensurability, and truth are "in a way one." 4 The 
reasoning leading up to the association of beauty and commensurability is in the previous 
lines (64D-E): measure in the sense of commensurability is responsible for any mixture being 
worth anything. So, it already having been established much earlier in the dialogue that the 
good will be a mixture of pleasure and thought (22Aff), measure in the sense of commensura- 
bility is necessary for that mixture to exist. But commensurabilty or due measure manifest 
themselves everywhere as beauty and virtue.> Therefore, beauty and commensurability are in 
a way one. It has already been established (64B2-3) that without "truth" no mixture could 


' Or, perhaps more controversially, Aristotle's testimony regarding Plato's identification of the idea 
of the good with the one, and the ancient testimony regarding Plato's lecture on the good, both of which 
were in antiquity referred to Philebus. See Simplicius, Commentary on Plato's Physics, 151.6-19; 
453.22-30 Diels; Sayre (1983), 149-51, 168-74. 

? It is worth noting that Aristotle's testimony is explicitly about Plato's belief, as opposed to Socra- 
tes'. So, the nowadays frequently made claim that Socrates is not Plato's "mouthpiece" seems here at 
least to be undermined. 

3 Another stellar example is found at 16B5-6 where Socrates proclaims his longstanding devotion to 
the method of dialectic. Cf. Phdr. 264E-266D; Soph. 221B-C; 253C-254B; Sts. 262B-D; 287C. 

4 It is not the case, as Hampton (1990), 83-4, would have it, that beauty, commensurability, and 
truth are "parts" of the good. I reject Sayre's suggestion, op.cit. 171, n.81, to read olov instead of otov, 
for the reason that the good is the one and not all "unified mixtures are as good as that of beauty, propor- 
tion, and truth." 

5 Cf. 25B1: pétpov pds éTpov. Commensurability is a proportion or ratio of measures, which 
themselves are combinations of limit (number) and unlimited "elements." 
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come to be, which seems to put it on the same footing as due measure or commensurability.® 
Hence, the supposed unity of beauty, commensurability, and truth. 

Leaving aside for the moment how truth comes into this picture, we are clearly not in- 
tended to surmise that beauty, commensurability, and truth are "in a way" one in the sense in 
which synonymous expressions are in a way one.’ For the text goes on to judge thought and 
pleasure against the three, using them as criteria of the good. If they were synonyms, there 
would not be three criteria, but only one. So, how then are beauty, commensurability, and 
truth in a way one? The text tells us that for one aiming for the best mixture, it would be 
foolish to associate thinking with those pleasures arising from with vice. 


[This is particularly true] for one who wants to discover in this mixture what the good is in 
man and in the universe and to what the idea of the good itself should be divined to be (64A1- 
3). 


This text makes it as clear as possible that it is the idea of the good that is variously mani- 
fested in human beings and in the universe and therefore apparently that beauty, commensu- 
rability, and truth are in a way one in the sense that they differently express or represent or 
even serve as a kind of litmus test for the presence of this one idea. So, with the threefold 
criterion present in the proposed mixtures of pleasure and thinking, we have "a kind of non- 
bodily order ruling properly over the ensouled body (kdgpos Tis dodpatos apEwv Kadds 
Eupvxou odpatos) (64B7)." 

Naturally, in seeking for insight into the unity of beauty, commensurability, and truth, 
and this non-bodily rule, and finding in Philebus explicit stipulation that the good mixture for 
a human life is a manifestation of the idea of the good, we turn to Republic.’ And there we 
find (SO8E-509B) that the idea of the good gives "truth" to the things knowable and by doing 
so makes them beautiful, but is itself even more beautiful than they. The truth that the idea 
gives to things knowable is further explained in the Divided Line as that which makes dialec- 
tic possible, that is, it makes being knowable (cf. 511A-C). It does so I think because knowing 
is a mental seeing of a unity behind an array or a multiplicity, and for Forms — that which is 
knowable — to be knowable there must be a unity behind them. This ontological truth is being 
in relation to those possessed of an intellect.!° The relation between ontological truth and 
semantic truth (cf. 58D) is that "possessing" the latter, or "attaining" it, as Theaetetus puts it, 


6 64B2-3: ‘Ot pr pe pt pe(Eouev dAnbetav, ok dv ToTE TODTO adNPGs ylyvotTo OVS’ dv 
yevopevov ein. I understand €v from A8 here as the implicit complement of yevépevov. Cf. 
Rep. 486D7-8: ’AdiPetav 8’ auetpia hy ovyyevi civat 7 éupetpia; "Eupetpta. 

7 For example, Harte (1999), 385-401, thinks that beauty, proportion, and truth are represented as 
being identical in this passage. 

8 See Desjardins (2004), 55-90, for an argument for Philebus' "astonishing parallel structure" to Re- 
public. Also, see Ferber (2002), 187-96; Van Riel (1999a), 253-67. Not everyone agrees that the idea of 
the good in Republic is here referenced. See, e.g., Stenzel (1940), 66-7, 72; Gadamer (1986), 36. 

° Cf. Symp. 204D-E. In addition, the allusion in Rep. 435D3, 504B2 to a "longer way" to the good 
seems to be taken up in the "way to the good" at Phil. 61A7. 

10 Cf. Hampton (1987), 253-62, on ontological notion of truth in Philebus. 
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consists in the identification of the knower with the object of knowledge. Knowing the truth is 
the way we become the truth, that is, become as real as an intellect can be.!! But where is 
commensurability in all this? 

We find it, appropriately enough, in Timaeus, in a discussion of the balance of soul and 
body in a human being (87C4-6): 


Now that which is good is always beautiful, and that which is beautiful is never without meas- 
ure; a living creature, then, who is going to be [good and beautiful] will possess commensura- 
bility (87C4-6). 


Just as Philebus seeks for the normative commensurability of the elements of thinking 
and pleasure in the embodied human being, so Timaeus recognizes more generally the same 
idea. Any complex or mixture is commensurable when its elements are "reducible to" or 
measurable by one measure.!2 That measure is the "one" or monad, that is, the Form, owing to 
which anything is what it is. Still, we might ask for the justification for taking commensura- 
bility normatively, as beauty and truth and goodness obviously are. I mean, why is commen- 
surability a guarantor of the presence of goodness? 

Philebus itself points to the answer but only in an elliptical manner when it identifies 
over and above limit and unlimited and the combination of the two, a "fourth class" later 
identified with the "cause" of the mixture and with a divine intellect (cf. 26E; 30B-E).!3 But 
we need to recur again to Timaeus for the connection between a divine cause of a mixture and 
this mixture being good by possessing commensurability. The Demiurge desired that all 
things should be good (30A; 68E-69A), and, as we later learn, he did so by introducing shapes 
and numbers into the receptacle (53B5). Moreover, he thereby introduced commensurability 
into the sensible world (69B4).'4 So, the commensurability is a guarantor of goodness be- 
cause the Demiurge made the sensible world good by making the things in it commensurate. 

Still, we might well press the inquiry into the normativity of commensurability. It is not 
obvious why measure, or even measure in the sense of commensurability, should guarantee 
the presence of goodness.!> And yet in the final ranking of the candidates for the best posses- 
sions, first place goes to due measure: 


Somewhere in the realm of measure, that is, in the duly measured and timely, that is, in every- 
thing that should be believed to be such... (66A6-8)...***16 


The normativity of due measure or commensurability is here assumed. The assumption 
was earlier made with the claim that the unstable unlimited is made commensurate and har- 


11 Cf. 65D2-3: vots 5€ HTot TabTOV Kal dAOerd EoTLV A TaVTwOV SpoLdtatdv Te Kal 
ahndéotatov; 59C2-6. Contra: D. Frede, Philebus (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1993), Ixiv, "The good 
life is true because it not only contains true elements of pleasure and knowledge but also is a life of 
trustworthiness." What would a "false element of knowledge" be? And what is the basis for taking truth 
as trustworthiness? 

2 Cf. Aristotle, EN 5.8.113316-19, who says that money makes goods commensurable. 

13 Cf. Tim. 28A4-6 Tav S€ av TO y-yvopevov br’ aitiou TLVds €E dvayKns ylyvecdat: TavTi 
yap ddtvatov yupls aitiou yéveow oxeiv. 

14 Cf. Hazebroucq (1999), 173-92, esp. 180-1. 

'S Contra: Harte (1999), 390, who thinks the appearance of the good in proportion requires no fur- 
ther explanation. 

16 | omit translating the words printed by Burnet tiv dtStov fpfo8at which seem to be corrupt 
and do not make sense. See Delcomminette (2006), 622, n.14 for references to various attempts to recon- 
struct the text. 
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monious by the introduction of number (25D11-E2).!7 But in The Statesman, we get an ex- 
planation of this normativity, in the comparison of two types of measurement: 


It is clear that we would divide the art of measurement, as we just now said, cutting it into 
two, positing one part of it as including all those arts that measure number, lengths, depth, 
breadths and speeds in relation to their opposites, and the other including such arts that meas- 
ure in relation to due measure and the fitting and the timely and what ought to be and all such 
things that are removed from the extremes into the middle (284E2-8; cf. 283E8-12; 284B7- 
C3). 


The normativity of due measure is elucidated here by focusing on its objectivity. Due 
measure or commensurability is achieved by meeting an external standard. This is the stan- 
dard employed by the Demiurge who, in making things as good as possible, made them with 
commensurable parts. As The Statesman explains, the normative standard is met by mathe- 
matically analyzable constructions.!* In detail, this means, according to Timaeus, proportion- 
ate ratios of elements and compounds of elements. The objective standard is the monad or 
Form. 

The normativity comes in via teleology. Things achieve the good by achieving due meas- 
ure or commensurability in their structures and in their functions.!? This is the means by 
which they "assimilate to the divine," as Theaetetus puts it (176B1-2). And as Timaeus as- 
serts, we should "search for the divine in all things for the sake of a life of such happiness as 
is possible for our nature."?° In Philebus, it is the due measure or commensurability of affec- 
tive and cognitive states that makes human happiness possible (3 1B2-3).?! 

Perhaps the most puzzling part of our passage is the description of the second place fin- 
isher in the rankings of possessions: 


The second place goes to the commensurate and beautiful in the sense of the complete and 
sufficient and all such things of this kind (66B 1-3). 


Commentators have had a difficult time in seeing how the second possession differs from 
the first.2 In order to appreciate the ranking we need to focus on the realm of the first-placed 
candidate, "the duly measured and the timely" (TO jéTptov Kal KatpLov) in relation to the 


'7 As Aristotle, Met. 4.2.1004b11, points out, commensurability is a property of number. 

18 See esp. M. Miller, "A More 'Exact Grasp' of the Soul? Tripartition in Republic IV and Dialectic 
in the Philebus," forthcoming, for a penetrating discussion of how the Philebus account of due measure 
is embedded in a larger Platonic framework. 

19 So Harte (1999), 394. 

20 Tim. 68E6-69A2 81d 81) xpt 80’ aitias elSn SLopiCecbat, TO ev dvayKalov, TO S€ Veiov, 
kal TO ev Oetov év dtacw Cyteiv KTYOEws Eveka EVSalpovos Biov, Ka’ 6oov ALGV fh btots 
évdéxeTtar...Cf. Phd. 97C4-6: Tév ye votv Koopotvta TavTa KoopEtv Kal ExaoTtov TLOéVvaL TAaUTH 
OT av BéATLOTA ExXnN.: 

21 Cf. 11DC4-6 where instead of 1d80s, the terms used for the property of soul are 5\d8e0ts and 
€Ets. Russell (2005), 145-9, argues similarly that the conception of the good life in Philebus is what the 
assimilation to the divine consists in. 

22 J. Gosling, Plato. Philebus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 224-5, thinks that the first two prize 
winners are "hardly distinct." Findlay (1974), 295, says that the winner is not really a possession, but "an 
eternal Essence which the good life only exemplifies." Hackforth (1945), 138-9, gives a deeply obscure 
explanation, claiming that the difference between the two possessions is logical and not ethical. He 
claims further that the first possession considers each part of the good life, while the second considers 
the good life as a whole. Hackforth is followed by Harte (1999), 397. 
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realm of the second-placed candidate, "the complete and sufficient (t6 Té\cov Kal iKka- 
vov)."23 We need to stress first that both candidates are mixtures of intellect and pleasure. 
Each of these elements alone lacks the properties of completeness and sufficiency (67A7). 

Next, we can get some help from Aristotle, particularly in his criticism of Plato's idea of 
the good. Aristotle argues that good with respect to the duly measured (quantity) and the 
timely ("when") are different, and that they are different even with respect to different kinds 
of due measure and different kinds of timeliness (EE 1.8.1217b27-1218a2; EN 1.6.109623- 
29). There is, contrary to what Plato thinks, no one science of these. And yet Aristotle himself 
thinks that there is a sort of knowledge of due measure and the timely. It is the knowledge of 
what constitutes virtuous action, of having "feelings at the right times and for the right things 
and towards the right men and for the right purpose and in the right manner, this is the mean 
and the best, and it is precisely this that belongs to virtue (EN 2.5.1106b21-3)." 

The virtuous individual, who is disposed to act appropriately in any particular circum- 
stance, is the particularization of Plato's statesman, who knows what is best for each and all in 
every circumstance, who is charged with "making judgments and controlling (292B9-10; cf. 
294A6)" his flock.24 And just as the law is itself a second best expedient when the statesman 
is absent, so the "complete and sufficient" embodied life wherein there is a commensurability 
of bodily and psychic parts is second best. It is second best because with such a life alone 
there is no guarantee of success in action, no guarantee that due measure will be applied in 
every situation and always at the right time. Similarly, with law there is no guarantee of per- 
fect justice. The fine-tuning to particulars — what Aristotle calls "equitability" (T6 eTteiketa, 
EN 5.14.1137a31ff) — is essential for the best life.?° 

Third place in the contest goes to the possession of "intellect" (vots) and "practical wis- 
dom" (dpévyots) without which it would be impossible to discern right action (66B5-6).7° 
Intellect is, roughly, the ability to discern the principle and practical wisdom the ability to 
apply it.2”? But possessing these alone would be to no avail if one did not possess a "complete 
and sufficient" personal constitution. That is why this possession is in third place. That third 
place refers to practical cognitive abilities is evident in comparison with the fourth place, the 
possession of "sciences" (ETLOTYLaL), "arts" (Téxvat), and "correct opinions" (6p9al SdEat), 
which belong to "soul itself" (66B8-9). These types of successful cognition (i.e., by definition 
they cannot themselves go wrong) are the matrix out of which the third place possession 
arises, but they are less valuable than that for the embodied life. 

Plato's account in Philebus of the happy life for a human being is remarkably like Aris- 
totle's account of the happy life for a human being in his Ethics. But Plato, like Aristotle, does 
not believe that we are really or ideally human beings; we are in fact immortal intellects. 
Aristotle connects the account of the best life for humanity with the immortal intellect in his 
ethical treatise. For Plato, the connection is made by bringing Platonism to bear on the spe- 


23 Cf. for ikavév 20D4, 22B4, 60C4, 67A2-3, 67A7; for TéheLtov 20D2-3, 22B4, 60C4, 61A1, 
67A7. Some have thought that katptov here is non-temporal. Cf. Wilson (1980), 177-204. Even if it is 
true that the term originally had primarily a non-temporal connotation, it does not in the Aristotelian 
context; neither does it here. See Wieland (1999), 195-6. 

24 Cf. Rep. 517C4-6 where knowledge of the idea of the good is essential for achieving the good in 
practical matters, that is, in the family and the state. Also, 613A8-B3 where virtuous living is identified 
with "assimilation to the divine." 

25 Note that at 11D4-6, it is a 5ud8eats or €&s that we are seeking. 

26 Alternatively, we could read "intellect in the sense of practical wisdom" taking vots as the ge- 
neric term for thinking or thought. Cf. 67A11. 

27 Cf. 28D5-9 on the governance of the universe using vots and dpdvyots. 
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cific question posed at the beginning of the dialogue. Applying Platonism to the details of 
Plato’s answer gives us a doctrine that is both intelligible and also echoed by Aristotle. A 
willful ignorance or exclusion of Platonism from the analysis of the argument in Philebus 59- 
66 makes the details of that argument mostly unintelligible. What could possibly justify this 
exclusion other than an arbitrary unwillingness to see Plato as advancing any doctrines at all? 
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L’eidos-structure dans le Philébe au fondement de la science 
de la nature (Philébe 31d4-32b5)' 


Arnaud Macé 
Université de Franche-Comté 


Dans le Philébe, Platon précise le statut ontologique d’un élément qui est déja apparu 
plusieurs fois dans les dialogues, et qui peut correspondre a l’un des sens du terme eidos, mais 
aussi des termes taxis et kKosmos : celui de structure, d'ordre propre a un objet (voir typique- 
ment Gorgias 503e-504e). Cette notion de structure y prend le statut d’exemple par excel- 
lence du genre ontologique du mixte. En nous appuyant sur la lecture d’un passage inductif 
(31d4-32b5), nous mettrons en évidence le réle épistémologique déterminant de cet eidos- 
structure, appelé a faire l’unité de la diversité des mouvements qui affectent les vivants, en 
tant que sujet d’une génération et d’une corruption a laquelle toutes les autres formes de mou- 
vement contribuent, et a constituer ainsi l’objet par excellence d’une science de la nature des 
corps vivants. 


A. Punité des mouvements 


Un certain ordre apparait a travers la diversité des mouvements présentés en Philébe 
31d4-32b5. Pour en saisir la configuration, il faut commencer par distinguer plusieurs ni- 
veaux, qui correspondent a divers degrés de généralité. Il y a d'une part les mouvements parti- 
culiers qui servent d'exemple : avoir faim (mei{vn) / manger (€5w5y), avoir soif (Stos) / 
boire, avoir trop chaud / se rafraichir, avoir froid / se réchauffer. Voila quatre états qui sont 
autant de désirs (Em19uptat), comme ce sera précisé plus loin’, et quatre actions par lesquels 
on les satisfait. Or ces mouvements peuvent d'autre part étre décrits comme des instances du 
couple plus général \Uots / atéSoots : ainsi la faim et la soif ont été décrites comme des cas 
de dissolution (Avots) et manger et boire ont permis une restitution (a7éSo00{s) d'une seule et 
méme chose : la nature de la chose (btots). Le chaud et le froid excessifs (chaleur suffocante 
et gelée) ont le méme type d'action contre-nature : l'action de la chaleur extréme, de la suffo- 
cation (Tod TVLyous 7d0n) est présentée comme susceptible de créer une ots, et le refroi- 
dissement (WtEts) comme un retour a la normale et un rétablissement (a6500i¢) de la na- 
ture (btots), de I'harmonie (4ppovia)? de la chose. Mais le froid peut a son tour étre excessif 
et douloureux, et l'effet du gel (pi yous) est de défaire quelque chose qui devra étre restauré. 

On rencontre cette forme de mouvement plus général dans la physique du Timée, lorsque 
des corpuscules d’un élément donné perdent leur nature (c’est-a-dire en l’occurrence le yé- 


' Nous remercions vivement Luc Brisson pour sa lecture critique de notre texte : nous lui devons en 
particulier d'avoir pu clarifier significativement notre traduction du passage crucial et difficile de 32a8- 
32b5. 

2 Phil 34c10-e1. 


3 31d4-5 pour la premiére occurrence des deux termes dans notre texte. 
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vos, le fait d’étre terre, par exemple, ce qui désigne un type de corps et une capacité spécifi- 
que qui découle de cette nature) ou la retrouventt. Une nature se divise et se retrouve par une 
nouvelle harmonisation (Td\tv ovvappoobévta)> des éléments constitutifs. De maniére 
générale, dans la physique du Timée, la dissolution est un mouvement qui affecte la nature 
méme d’une chose et qui ne dure que pour autant que la difference des natures et le rapport de 
force permettent que l’une dissolve |’ autre® : les choses de méme bvots n’interagissent plus — 
c’est bien la pUots qui est affectée par la dissolution que seule la différence des natures per- 
met. Cette dissolution et cette restauration sont susceptibles de correspondre a une corruption 
(b90pa) et a une génération (cis THY avTOV ovotav 656v)’. On a donc le tableau suivant : 


Exemples de Avots, StdAvots Tapa Exemples de kata btotv Tay ardd00ts (génération) 

ovovv (corruption) 

Tletvy °E6081) 

Atibos 7 S€ Tod bypod Tad TO EnpavOev TAnpotoa Sivapts 

Tov TL yous TaN woes 

plyous Le chemin du retour vers la nature n’est pas nommé (un 
réchauffement) 


Entre les mouvements les plus généraux (dissolution / restauration de la nature de la 
chose) et les mouvements particuliers (avoir faim / manger), on se rend compte qu'il y a d'au- 
tres types de mouvements, intermédiaires : plus généraux que les particuliers, puisque deux 
d'entre ceux-ci peuvent étre décrits avec cette désignation intermédiaire, mais moins généraux 
que \Vots et aTdSoots, car ils ne sont ni communs a tous les exemples de \tcts ni a tous 
ceux d' até8oa0(s. Ainsi la TApwots : manger est décrit comme une TArpwots, un remplis- 
sement. C'est aussi le cas du mouvement contraire a celui de la soif, celui par lequel, sous 
l'action de I'humide se remplit 4 nouveau ce qui était sec (} 5€ Tod vVypod Tdadtv TO 
EnpavOev tANpotoa Svvayts). Si nous nous reportons a la reprise de la formule générale en 
42cd, nous trouvons le nom de ce mouvement et de son contraire: remplissement/dé- 
semplissement, TAY pwots et Kevdots. Il y a en tout 3 couples de mouvements intermédiaires. 


1. la 6taxptots et la ovykpiots. 


L'action du chaud et celle du froid excessifs sont décrites au moyen de termes qui n’ont 
pas été évoqués a ce stade. II est dit que la chaleur excessive est une 8taKptots, une dissocia- 
tion. Comme le précise le Timée, la 5\dKptats est l’action typique des corpuscules de feu, les 
plus tranchants’, et c’est 4 cause de ce pouvoir de séparation que ces particules nous procurent 
Vimpression de chaleur. Tout réchauffement est-il contre nature ? Socrate prend soin de pré- 
ciser qu’il parle de l’action du tvLyos, c’est-a-dire d’une chaleur suffocante, excessive, dont 
l’action de dissociation des corps qu’elle rencontre en vient 4 provoquer une dissolution (5td- 
dvots) de la nature méme de la chose. Le mouvement qui restaure cette nature, le rafraichis- 
sement, n’est pas caractérisé par un terme de méme niveau que la 8tdKptots, mais la reprise 
de la formule générale en 42cd confirme que le corrélat de la Stdkptots est la cuyKptots. Et 


4 Voir Tim 56d2-5. 
5 Tim 56d5. 

6 Tim 56e7-57a6. 

7 Phil 31b2-3. 

8 Tim 61e2-62a5. 
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du reste, l’ceuvre du froid excessif, le gel (p{'yos), est décrite par un terme intermédiaire (ni 
particulier ni aussi général que la dissolution) : la THEts — la congélation (c'est la seule occur- 
rence de ce substantif dans les dialogues). Cela semble étre un mouvement particulier, mais 
en réalité, il s'agit de la forme substantivée correspondant au verbe tryyvupt, qui décrit jus- 
tement dans la physique du Timée une action résultante de la ouyxptots : il s'agit de rendre 
compact, par opposition au fait de liquéfier. 

On notera que dans la physique platonicienne, que ce soit celle des Lois® ou celle du Ti- 
mée!®, ce couple représente les deux formes fondamentales du mouvement, qui entrent en 
ceuvre dés qu’il y a une interaction possible entre les corps. Dans le Timée, on précise que de 
la ovykptots résulte l’état compact, tandis que la dKptots rend les corps mobiles, fluides, 
liquides. Ce sont les deux états entre lesquels oscillent les corps, sous l’effet de ces deux 
forces. 

Revenons au froid : Timée confirme 1a encore la présentation qui est faite ici, aussi bien 
pour le rafraichissement (JdEts) que pour le gel (pt yos). Dans les deux cas, il y a une com- 
pression (HEts)!!. Le jeune homme de Locres explique en outre que ce que l’on appelle 
« plyos », c’est le « combat » et le « choc » qui adviennent lorsque ce qui est contracté contre 
nature lutte pour retrouver son état normal ; a la compression en général du liquide dans le 
corps on a donné le nom de « froid (sux pdv) »!2. Comme l’indique la précision du fait que le 
froid peut étre « contre-nature » — mais pas toujours, par exemple pas lorsqu’au contraire il 
rafraichit aprés une action contre-nature de la chaleur —, ce sont bien 1a deux types de mou- 
vements par lesquels on peut en effet perdre ou restaurer sa nature!?. 


2. avEn kai doiots. 


C’est du cété du livre X des Lois que nous pouvons nous tourner pour dériver tout natu- 
rellement |’augmentation et la diminution des deux formes de mouvement que nous venons 
juste d’évoquer. A force de composition, la masse d’un corps augmente ; elle diminue a force 
de dissociation. Or, toute l’importance de ce méme passage des Lois, c’est aussi de nous faire 
comprendre comment ce méta-mouvement (je reprends sous forme substantivée la formule 
qu’ emploie l’Etranger sous forme participiale : peTaKtvotpevov4), c’est-A-dire ce processus 
de transformation des mouvements en d’ autres mouvements, ainsi donc de la composition en 
augmentation et de la dissociation en diminution, est susceptible de connaitre une autre trans- 
formation, faisant passer ce dernier couple dans la génération et la corruption. Or, c’est im- 
portant a noter pour interpréter notre texte, il y a une mesure, une certaine configuration, qui 
décide de cet ultime passage : celui-ci n'a pas lieu tant que |’augmentation et la diminution ne 
remettent pas en cause une certaine « disposition qui convient 4 chaque chose (1) kaQeo- 
THKULA EkdoTuv E&ts) »}5, 


° Dans les Lois, ces deux formes de mouvement sont les deux premiéres qui apparaissent lorsque 
les corps se rencontrent, voir Leg X 893e1-5. 
9 Voir la phase de la physique du Timée qui fait intervenir les multiples variétés de chacun des 
éléments (57e-61c) : Sudkptots désigne l’action des corps composés de petites particules sur ceux qui 
sont composés de grandes, et la cvyKptots, l’action de ceux-ci sur ceux-la. 
! Voir 59a7-8, b4 et b7. 
12 Tim 62a5-b6. 
13 C’est encore ce que prouve le développement du Timée sur les sucs (60a1-4). 
4 Leg X 894a6, sur ce point voir Macé (2006), 147-150. 
5 Leg X 893e6-b1. 
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3. TAnpidols Kal KEViOLS. 


On retrouve évidemment TAnpdots Kai Keviwots aussi dans la description des plaisirs 
dans le Timée. Ces deux mouvements, moins fondamentaux que |’ association et la séparation, 
ou la liquéfaction et la condensation, n’ont pas été nommeés dans la partie physique fondamen- 
tale : ils ne le sont que lorsqu’il est nécessaire de rendre compte des sensations et affections. 
Le Timée précise qu’il faut différencier deux types d’organes, selon leurs vitesses respectives 
de remplissement et d’évacuation — ceux qui évacuent lentement et se remplissent d’un coup ; 
ceux qui se vident brutalement et se remplissent lentement. Les premiers apportent de grands 
plaisirs, les seconds le contraire!®. Le Philébe donne des exemples que le Timée ne donne pas. 
La faim, manger, la soif, boire. Nous avons affaire ici 4 des organes qui deviennent sensibles 
lorsqu’ils se remplissent. Le Timée confirme que la douleur est liée 4 un mouvement contre 
nature. On peut aussi lier la TAnpwots et la kevdots au couple avEn/bbiots, en liant le 
manger et l’adjonction des chairs a la chair et des os aux os!7 qui en résulte, et le processus 
inverse d’amaigrissement. Nous pouvons compléter notre tableau en introduisant les trois 
couples intermédiaires. Les huit événements pris en exemple dans notre texte ne suffisent a 
pas remplir les cases. On peut faire des hypothéses (en frangais dans le tableau). 


Exemples de \vots, Exemples de kata dvow Tad atddoats 
SidAvots Tapa bvov 
(corruption) 
Atdkptots (sous Tvtyos « le chemin du retour vers la nature » n’est pas 
l'effet de la chaleur) nommeé : par exemple un réchauffement aprés un 


froid excessif 


LXvyKptots (sous | plyos woes 

l'effet du froid) 

ave une prise de poids excessive | une prise de poids aprés un amaigrissement excessif 
bOtois un amaigrissement excessif | perdre l’excédent d'un poids excessif 

TANPWOLS indigestion "ESwd7) et } S€ ToD Vypot TAAL TO Enpavdev 


TAnpotoa Sivapts 


KEVOOLS tetvn et Stwos Se vider d'un trop-plein 


Ce qu’il y a donc de commun 4 ces trois couples de mouvements, c’est qu’ils sont autant 
de fagons de rompre ou de rétablir une harmonie. Remarquons la fagon particuli¢rement fine 
dont la présente théorie intégre la diversité des processus en les rapportant tous a la norme 
immanente d’une nature qu’ils sont susceptibles indifféremment de détruire ou de restaurer, 
sans remettre en cause l’aveuglement fondamental des processus mécaniques qui se traduit 
par le fait que deux mouvements contraires sont capables d’avoir le méme résultat et le méme 
mouvement d'entrainer des effets contraires — c'est bien la le type d'indétermination qui, dans 
le Phédon, marquait l’insuffisance d’une telle causalité et la nécessité de la rapporter a une 
causalité supérieure!’. Cette reléve est trés précisément accomplie par la détermination de la 


16 Tim 65ab. Voir Macé (2006), p. 173-175. 

17 Phaid 96c7-d5. 

18 Phaid 97a2-b3 : le rapprochement et la séparation sont tous deux causes du devenir deux : la 
cause de |’étre deux se mue en son contraire. Que l’on ne sache plus non plus ce qui provoque le devenir 
un (b3-4) suppose que l’on pourrait imaginer que le rapprochement, au lieu de créer du multiple, crée 
une nouvelle unité, et que la séparation a son tour, plutdét que de créer du multiple, crée autant d’unités. 
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nature propre a chaque chose, sans pour autant écraser la contingence ontologique des proces- 
sus — simplement en dissociant chacun des processus de lui-méme et en distinguant a chaque 
fois deux formes, l’une provoquant toujours un effet, l’autre l’effet contraire. La liaison entre 
un mouvement et son effet, qui est celle que la physique présocratique était incapable, aux 
yeux du Socrate du Phédon, de garantir, est donc établie par la référence a une norme interne, 
la « nature ». Il est temps de déterminer plus précisément ce qu’il faut entendre par une telle 
nature. La deuxieme expression générale, a la fin du passage inductif, nous aidera 4 compren- 
dre ce point. 


B. la nature et I'harmonie, ou la forme animée des corps vivants. 


1. nature au sens de composition et puissance. 


Harmonie et nature sont identifig¢es par la premiére formule (31d4-5) comme ce dont il y 
a dissolution ou restauration. La dtots désigne donc une composition. Cela est conforme a 
lusage du terme dans le corpus hippocratique et au sens d’une expression comme 1 dvats 
Tov odpatos, au sens de la composition des éléments du corps!’. En outre, il faut attribuer a 
une telle nature une dimension active : avoir telle dUots c’est avoir telle 5Uvaytts, et, comme 
on l’a remarqué, les deux termes ont parfois le méme sens chez les médecins et les sophis- 
tes2°, Voila qui rend compte de |’expression de la premiére formule générale Tad 5€ ap- 
WLOTTOWEVNS Te Kal Eis THY aUTis bvoLV aTLovons : « et lorsque I’harmonie revient et 
qu’elle retourne a la nature qui est la sienne » — il faut entendre que l’harmonie retrouve sa 
puissance propre. Le terme dUots est répété tout au long des exemples du passage inductif. 
Mais il est notable qu’il céde la place a un autre terme lors de l’affirmation d’une nouvelle 
formule générale censée reprendre tous les cas énumérés (6Tep Eheyov Ev TO TPdODEV) : TO 
ék THs ateipou Kal Tépatos KaTa dvotv Eubvxov yeyovds €tSos (32a9-b1). La néces- 
sité d'assurer la cohérence du passage inductif ot le terme ciSos vient généraliser ce qui a été 
désigné précédemment comme tots et appovia est une premiére raison de renoncer 4 lire 
cette occurrence d' eiSos soit en un sens logique de classe, en entendant « éyibuxov... 
ci50s » comme « la classe des vivants » ou tout simplement « les vivants »?! , soit au sens de 
« nature » ou « réalité »??, en comprenant : la nature des vivants. Il y a une deuxieme raison : 
elSos est l’antécédent et du relatif bvep et du démonstratif toto : le terme désigne cela 
méme qui fait l'objet d'une destruction et d'une restauration a chaque fois que les vivants 
éprouvent des plaisirs et des douleurs. Il est absurde que la classe ou l'un quelconque de ses 
membres disparaisse a chaque douleur et soit restauré a chaque plaisir. Le méme probleme 
affecte la traduction par « forme » si on l’entend comme « forme de |’animal », au sens de son 
essence propre. La solution s'impose, dans la cohérence d'ensemble de notre passage : ce qui 
est détruit et restauré, dans un mouvement naturel ou contre nature, c'est la bUots au sens de 
composition, d'harmonie des éléments — non pas les vivants eux-mémes, mais quelque chose 
en eux, comme le précisait 31d4. Or Platon emploie aussi le terme eiS0s pour désigner une 


Voir Macé (2006), 91-95. 

19 Voir par exemple ce passage de De nat. Hom. IV 1-7. 

20 Voir le relevé de Souilhé (1919). Voir notamment les conclusions p. 70. 

21 Sur les différentes syntaxes platoniciennes dans l’emploi des différents sens de €l80s , voir 
Motte-Rutten-Somville (2003), 261-264, plus particuliérement 263 pour ce sens. Ce choix de traduction 
est aussi celui de Fowler (1921) ou de Chambry (1967) 

22 Ritter choisit le sens d' « étre » (Wesen) et voit dans ce passage une exception a sa thése selon la- 
quelle etS0s a toujours dans le Philébe le sens de Gattung ou Art (1910, p. 232). 
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configuration, une organisation d'éléments, une nouvelle forme née (yeyovds €iSos) de la 
composition des éléments*3. On peut donc traduire ainsi : 


« En un mot, examine si te semble appropriée la thése suivante : quand vient a étre corrompue 
la forme animée qui, comme je viens de l'expliquer, résulte de l'association de l'illimité et de la 
limite, et cela conformément a la nature, cette corruption est douleur tandis que le processus 
qui dans le sens inverse méne vers la génération de ces formes est un plaisir pour tous les étres 
vivants. - Soit : il me semble en effet que nous avons 1a quelque modéle général » (32a8- 
32b5). 


2. l'objet incorporel de la science médicale 


La forme ici, c'est une structure, un ordre interne a un corps animé : tel est ce qui se dé- 
fait?* et se refait a travers nos peines et nos plaisirs — sa destruction est contre nature et sa 
restauration une genése conforme a la nature. Elle reléve du genre du mixte. Elle est l’ordre 
qui intégre la totalité des formes de mouvement a l’ceuvre dans le corps et permet une théorie 
cohérente du mouvement. Elle fait de celui-ci l’objet d’une science possible, non pas certes de 
la science la plus haute: ce sont 1a des réalités secondes et ultérieures (SeUTEpd Te Kal 
totepa, 59c6), objet d’une science seconde, qui ne rejette pas le recours a l’opinion (59a1), 
qui étudie la nature (tTept dtoews) au sens des choses de notre monde (Ta TeEpl TOV Kdo|LOV 
Tove), cherchant 4 déterminer comment elles sont nées, comment elles agissent et comment 
elles patissent (6TH Te yéyovev kat 6TH Tdoxel TL Kal by ToLel 59a2-4). En l’occur- 
rence il s’agit de cette partie de la science de la nature qui concerne la santé des corps: il 
s’agit de la médecine (cf. 59a1). La structure n’est donc pas la forme intelligible. 

Pourtant, elle n’est pas non plus un objet des sens. En 64b Socrate évoque |’ ordonnance- 
ment propre aux étres doués d’une Ame : €yol pev yap Ka8atepel KdopoS TLS GoWLaTOS 
apEwv Kahds Epwbxou owpatos 6 vbv ASyos aTretpydabat batveTa?> — « Quant a moi, 
il me semble en effet que notre discours est achevé, a la maniére de cet ordre incorporel qui 
dirige de belle maniére le corps animé ». Auguste Diés, en note a sa traduction, rapporte jus- 
tement ce passage a ceux de Gorgias 504a et des Lois 734e, 741a. Un corps, une maison, une 
cité, une 4me sont des réalités qui toutes manifestent un ordre interne. Nous reconnaissons 1a 
le type de structure que nous avons étudiée et dont nous savons qu’elle est périssable, sujet de 
génération et de corruption. Pourtant, une telle chose en devenir n’est pas corporelle. Ce n’est 
pas la un cas isolé chez Platon : ainsi sont les Ames, qui sont en devenir (quoique non périssa- 
bles) sans étre corporelles. Mais cela n’en confére pas moins 4a |’eidos-structure un statut 
ontologique et épistémologique tout a fait original. 


23 Sur l'emploi de yeyovds cidos en ce sens, voir Théététe 203e2-5. Sur l'idée que préciser que 
cette forme nouvelle fait l’objet d’une génération spécifique, c’est insister sur le fait que la totalité dont 
on parle n’est pas que la somme des parties, mais une forme unique, qui advient en outre comme une 
chose nouvelle, impliquant un tel engagement ontologique, voir Harte (2002), 194. Sur le passage du 
Gorgias ou l'on identifie TaELS, Kaos et ELS0s au sens d’ordre établissant les justes proportions d’un 
batiment, la santé d’un corps, la vertu d’une ame, voir Macé (2007), 83-89. 

24 Sur l’idée que la structure est précisément ce qui se préte a la dialusis a propos de la sumploké du 
Sophiste (et la comparaison avec l’usage de ces termes chez Hérodote), voir Harte (2002), 169. 

25 Philébe 64b6-8. 
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There is a long-standing controversy about the status of the God, the Demiurge or 
Craftsman, who plays a central part in Plato’s later dialogues!. Two views have tended to 
dominate the debate; on one, defended by Cornford?, Grube?, Cherniss* and others, he should 
be seen as symbolic of the World Soul or the rational element within it, or of rational soul 
generally; this reading, accordingly, goes along with a rejection of a literal interpretation of 
those passages which speak of generation of the world at a time, and of a separately existing 
cause of the world. On the other, defended by Hackforth> and Guthrie®, and more recently by 
Richard Mohr’ and Stephen Menn’, he is an author of the world, genuinely separate from and 
prior to it, and should not be seen as a soul, but as nous, intelligence, itself, existing inde- 
pendently of soul. However, there is a third possible view, which was adopted by A.E. Tay- 
lor? and Gregory Vlastos!°, but is often neglected, according to which the Demiurge is to be 
seen as a soul, but not identified with the World Soul, being genuinely prior to the world. 

In this paper I intend to examine the cosmological section in the Philebus (28c-30e) and 
ask what contribution it can make to resolving this controversy. In this passage the partici- 
pants are discussing a cosmic cause, which is described (at 27b1) as to démiourgoun, and so 
may reasonably be associated with the Demiurge of the Timaeus. The section is hard to inter- 
pret; it certainly argues for the existence of a World Soul, but depending on how we read a 
number of relevant passages, it can be taken to mean either that the World Soul is the cosmic 
cause, or that there is a cause which is prior to the World Soul and produces it. Accordingly, 
while the readings of various commentators differ in detail, they tend to fall into two groups, 
corresponding to the two views of Plato’s God mentioned above; on one, that of Hackforth, 
Guthrie and others!', the cause is distinct from the World Soul, and should be identified with 
intelligence itself; on the other, that of Gosling!” and Frede!3, it is to be identified with the 
World Soul. 


1 The Demiurge is of course most prominent in the Timaeus, but see also, as well as the section of the 
Philebus discussed here, Sophist 265c¢ (theou démiourgountos); the myth of the Statesman, where the God is 
called démiourgos at 270a5; and Laws X. where the God is compared to a skilled craftsman at 903c ff. 

2 Cornford (1937), 197. 

3 Grube (1935), 170. 

4 Cherniss (1944), 607. 

5 Hackforth (1936) and (1958). 

® Guthrie (1978), 215 and 275 n.1. 

7 Mohr (1981). 

8 Menn (1992) and (1995). 

9 Taylor (1928), 71. 

10 Vlastos (1965), 407. 

!l See also Robinson (1970). 

12 Gosling (1975). 
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However, a third reading is possible, on which the cause is a soul, but not the soul of the 
world; in what follows I will argue that this reading is at least a plausible one. On this read- 
ing, Plato first argues for the existence of a World Soul, then proposes that the cause of this 
soul deserves the title of wisdom and intelligence, and finally argues that if this is so it must 
itself be a soul. This soul, existing independently of the world, may be identified with Plato’s 
God, the Craftsman of the Timaeus. 

In what follows, I will discuss the various possible interpretations of the section, focusing 
on two crucial passages, 30a9-b7 and 30d1-4, but also considering the overall shape of the 
argument and the question how these passages fit in to Plato’s general strategy. These ques- 
tions have received surprisingly little discussion; while different commentators clearly do 
have different views both on the precise meaning of these speeches and on the overall struc- 
ture of the argument, they rarely actually compare different interpretations; and it does not 
seem that any full analysis of the structure of the argument has ever been given!*. Certainly 
the passage is not tightly argued; it is striking that at the end, when Socrates says he has been 
arguing for the view that intelligence belongs to the genus of cause, Protarchus replies that he 
had not realised that this is what Socrates was doing!>. Nevertheless it is worth examining 
how the argument develops and how the various parts of it fit together. 

In discussing the first crucial passage I will side with commentators such as Hackforth, 
who hold that the passage relates, not to the World Soul as cause, but to a transcendent cause 
of the world. On the later passage, however, I part company with Hackforth; while he sees 
references to soul there as relating to the World Soul (since for him the transcendent cause is 
not a soul), I think they can be seen as relating to the transcendent cause. 


1. The first crux: 30a9-b7. 


The passage begins (28c6 ff.) with Socrates drawing attention to the claim, which he says 
is accepted by all the wise, that intelligence is the ‘king of heaven and earth’; he goes on to 
state this claim in a more prosaic form, that everything is ordered and guided by intelligence 
and reasoning (28d8-9). Protarchus assents to this, on the basis of ‘the sight of the order of the 
sun, the moon, the stars and the whole revolution [of the heavens]’ (28e1-6). 

Socrates then goes on to introduce (at 29a 6-7) a new argument designed to support the 
same conclusion (though it does not become obvious until the end of the argument, 30d6-8, 
that this is its purpose). He gains Protarchus’ assent to the existence of the elements (fire, 
water, air and earth) in us, to their existence, in greater quantity and a purer form, in the cos- 
mos, and to the claim that the elements in us are nourished by those in the cosmos (29a9-d5). 
He goes on to claim that, in the same way, we have a body, the cosmos likewise has a body, 
and our body is nourished by it (29d6-e9). Finally, he claims that we have a soul, and it is 
plausible to believe, by analogy with the earlier cases, that the cosmos has a soul from which 
ours is derived (30a1-8; the point that our soul is derived from the World Soul is made at a5, 
pothen...labon). 

Here we seem already to have an argument for the existence of the World Soul, but Soc- 
rates now adds what appears to be a confirming argument; this is the first of the puzzling 
passages on which the interpretation of the whole section turns. 


13D, Frede (1993). 

14 An analysis is now being prepared by George Rudebusch, as part of an argumentative analysis of the 
whole of the Philebus for Project Archelogos. I have benefited greatly from seeing a draft of this analysis, 
though my conclusions differ from those of Rudebusch. 

15 kaitoi me apokrinamenos elathes, 30e4-5. 
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For, given that these four things, limit and unlimited and mixture, and the fourth, the ge- 
nus of cause, are present in everything, and in our case this [the genus of cause] provides soul, 
and produces bodily development, and healing when the body falls ill, and in other cases 
produces other [good] things, and is known as every kind of wisdom, and given that the same 
things are present in the whole heaven and on a large scale, and in addition fine and pure, we 
cannot suppose that in these it [the cause] has not contrived the nature of the finest and most 
honourable things. (30a9-b7). 

The first puzzle raised by this passage is the meaning of ‘provides soul’ (psuchén te 
parechon) at b1-2. On one line, followed, for instance, by Hackforth!®, it should be taken 
literally as meaning that the cause produces soul in us; this would imply that the cause re- 
ferred to is a transcendent cause which is prior to our soul and generates it. The succeeding 
claims must then be interpreted in the light of this; when the cause ‘produces bodily develop- 
ment (sOmaskian) and healing (iatrikén)’ this should presumably be taken to refer to natural 
processes of development and recovery from illness. The wisdom referred to is, therefore, not 
human wisdom, but the divine wisdom revealed in our constitution; it is called wisdom be- 
cause of the excellence of the arrangement which it produces. 

On the other view, taken by Gosling!’, the claim that the cause provides soul means sim- 
ply that soul belongs to the genus of cause. In this case ‘wisdom’ can be taken to refer to 
human wisdom, and the references to development and healing to the arts of training and 
medicine. In this case there is no reference to a transcendent cause; the human soul is itself 
the cause active at our level. (Other commentators, instead of interpreting psuchén te pare- 
chon in this way, delete or amend it!’, but in each case the aim is to exclude any reference to a 
transcendent cause of the human soul.) 

On either reading, the overall aim of the passage is to argue by analogy for some claim 
about the cosmos; but just what that claim is will depend on what claim is being made at the 
human level. On the first reading, the claim is that the cause manifests wisdom by producing 
soul in us, so it is reasonable to think that it manifests wisdom by producing soul in the world 
as well; on the second it is that our soul is a cause and an example of wisdom, so it is reason- 
able to think that the world likewise has a soul which is a cause and an example of wisdom. 

Another puzzle raised by this passage is how the concluding lines should be understood. 
It seems clear that the overall point of the passage is to argue for the existence of the World 
Soul, since it begins with a gar, implying that it gives an argument in support of what has 
gone before, and Socrates’ previous claim was that the world’s body has a soul (30a5-7). But 
just where in the passage we find the World Soul depends on whether we see it featuring here 
as an effect or as a cause. 

On the first reading, ‘we should not suppose that it [the cause] has not contrived the na- 
ture of the finest and most honourable things’ should be read as meaning that we should not 
suppose that the cause has failed to contrive the fairest and most honourable things; ‘the finest 
and most honourable things’ then refers to soul. The meaning is that, as we know that the 
cause produces soul in us, it is plausible that it would also produce soul in the cosmos. 

On the second reading, ‘the finest and most honourable things’ does not refer to soul but 
to the physical constitution of the universe; the point is that, as soul and wisdom are responsi- 
ble for the physical order of our body, and as a similar constitution is to be found, on a larger 
scale, in the universe, it is reasonable to think that the same kind of cause is operative there. 


16 Hackforth (1958), 55 n.1. 

17 Gosling (1975), 98-9. 

18 Striker (1970), 70, proposes deletion, while D. Frede (1993), 28 n.1, suggests amending parechon to 
katechon, ‘controlling’. 
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The first reading seems more plausible from the point of view of the logic of the passage. 
It is worth noticing that the subject of everything from b1 onwards is simply the genus of 
cause, fo tés aitias genos; hence, the claim made at the end of the speech is that we cannot 
suppose that the cause has not contrived the nature of the finest and most honourable things in 
the universe. On Hackforth’s reading this makes sense; the emphasis is on the effect; just as 
the cause produces soul in us, so it is reasonable to think that it produces soul in the universe. 
On Gosling’s reading, by contrast, the emphasis is on the cause; just as soul, characterised by 
wisdom, is a cause in us, it is reasonable to think that it is a cause in the universe. But Socra- 
tes in drawing his conclusion does not mention soul or wisdom; he just says that the genus of 
cause contrives the finest and most honourable things; and if, as Gosling thinks, ‘the finest 
and most honourable things’ refers to something whose existence is already accepted — the 
body of the universe and its constituents — this should be obvious, since it has already been 
agreed (at 26e) that everything which comes to be has a cause. 

There are also two more general grounds for accepting the first reading. First, it is not at 
all clear that Plato would want to argue that sou/, as such, belongs to the genus of cause. 
Wisdom and intelligence belong to the genus of cause, and they, as the following argument 
will reveal, are found in soul (30c9-10), but pleasure, which belongs to the genus of the 
unlimited (2843-4), is also found in soul, as is the good life as a whole, which belongs to the 
genus of mixture (27d7-10). Indeed it seems likely that if Plato wanted to assign soul, as a 
whole, to any class, it would be that of mixture; certainly in the Timaeus (35a-b) it is pro- 
duced by a process of mixing (of divisible and indivisible being) and is structured according 
to a musical scale (Timaeus 36a-d), which is regarded in the Philebus (26a2-4) as an example 
of mixture. However, the Timaeus does show a divine intelligence producing the soul. 

Second, it seems that Plato’s ultimate concern, in the context of the Philebus as a whole, 
is with human intelligence; he wants to show that it belongs to the genus of cause, by showing 
that it is akin to the divine intelligence which is the cosmic cause!?. It would therefore be very 
odd if, in arguing for the existence of this divine intelligence, he began from human intelli- 
gence and its activity as a cause, and argued by analogy with that; it would make his overall 
strategy circular. It is more plausible that he begins with divine intelligence as a cause in us, 
moves from there to its role as a cause in the universe, and only at the end draws an analogy 
with human intelligence. 

What ground might there be for adopting the second interpretation? Gosling*® draws on 
an argument of G. Striker that the reference here cannot be to divine intelligence as producing 
the soul, since Plato is arguing for the existence of divine intelligence, and so cannot use its 
existence as a premise. However, this seems to misread the argument; the premise is not that 
divine intelligence produces the soul, but that cause, whatever it is, produces the soul; we can 
be sure that there is such a cause, as it has already been established that whatever comes to be 
has a cause (26e2-4) and that a cause is distinct from what it produces (27a8-10). That this 
cause is characterised by wisdom is then inferred from the excellence of the work it produces, 
and from there Plato goes on to consider its work at a cosmic level, finally characterising it as 
divine. So while the cause referred to is in fact divine intelligence, this is not assumed from 
the start. 

One might also argue that Gosling’s reading has the advantage that it starts from an ob- 
served fact, the activities of the human soul, in inferring to the unobserved soul of the world; 
we observe that the soul acts as a cause characterised by wisdom, but not that it is produced 


19 This point is made, perhaps at 30d10-e1, though the text of these lines is disputed, and certainly at 
31a7-8, nous men aitias én sungenés kai toutou schedon tou genous. 
20 Gosling (1975), 98-9. 
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by such a cause. But we need not think that the argument does depend in this way on an 
observed fact, the reference may be to an unseen cause, the cause of our bodily constitution, 
which we know to exist, since it is agreed that everything has a cause; and the fact that it is 
characterised by wisdom can once again be seen as following from the excellence of its ef- 
fects. 

Finally, one might ask how, on the present reading, the passage supports the claim to 
which the argument of the whole section is directed; that the universe has a cause which is 
characterised by wisdom and intelligence. If the cause is identified with soul, the answer is 
simple; given that soul at our level is a cause and is intelligent, when Socrates argues for the 
existence of a World Soul which is a cause, he is also arguing for the existence of a cosmic 
intelligence. If, however, we see the cause as distinct from the soul, we must say something 
like this; the existence of soul at our level is evidence of the intelligence of the cause which 
produced it; if we can infer, by analogy, that the cause has also produced soul at a cosmic 
level, this will be a manifestation of intelligence on a cosmic scale, and so support the claim 
that the universe as a whole is governed by intelligence. 


2. The second crux: 30d1-5. 


Socrates goes on to claim, and to get Protarchus’ agreement, first that there is a cause at 
the cosmic level ‘which orders years and seasons and months, and would most rightly be 
called wisdom and intelligence’ (30c4-7), and then that wisdom and intelligence cannot come 
into being without soul (30c9-10). The second crucial passage then follows: 

You will say, then, that in the nature of Zeus there comes to be a kingly soul and a kingly 
intelligence, because of the power of the cause, and in other [gods] other fine things, accord- 
ing to what each of them wishes to be called (30d1-4). 

The central problem here is how to understand ‘because of the power of the cause’ (dia 
tén tés aitias dunamin)*'. On one reading’, it goes with ‘there comes to be a kingly soul and a 
kingly intelligence’. On this reading, a distinction is once again being drawn between the 
cause and the World Soul, and Zeus should be identified with the World Soul, or at least with 
some divine power within the world; we are being told that the cause, which is prior to the 
world, produces its soul and intelligence. ‘Come to be’ (engignesthai) will be taken literally, 
meaning that the cause actually generates soul. 

If this is right, we do not have to see the cause as a soul; nothing in the passage, even on 
this reading, rules this possibility out (since, though it cannot be the World Soul, it might be 
another soul), but nothing requires it. It is true that in the immediately preceding lines we 
have been told that ‘wisdom and intelligence could never come to be without soul’ (30c9-10) 
but if this is read with emphasis on ‘come to be’ it need not apply to the cause, which may be 
seen as eternal. 

On the other reading, ‘because of the power of the cause’ should be read with ‘you will 
say’; the point being made is that, because of the power of the cause displayed in the order of 
the universe, we should ascribe to it a kingly soul and a kingly intelligence; in this case Zeus 
should be identified with the cause. ‘Come to be’ may then be read more loosely, meaning 
something akin to ‘exist’. 

This second reading is compatible with the view that the cause is to be identified with the 
World Soul, and is therefore accepted by those who take that view; however, it does not 


21 That there are two possible readings is pointed out by Crombie (1962), 380. 
22 See Hackforth (1958), 56 n.1 and Robinson (1970), 142-4. 
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require this identification; the cause could be a soul, but distinct from the World Soul and 
prior to it. 

In this case the second reading seems preferable. The principal reason for this is that it 
makes more sense of the argument leading up these lines; we are told that the cause deserves 
the names of wisdom and intelligence, and that wisdom and intelligence cannot come to be 
without soul; the natural conclusion to draw from this is that the cause itself is characterised 
by soul. It seems implausible that we should be required to shift our attention, without any 
clear warning, to another example of wisdom and intelligence, as the first reading requires. 
The problem is not in there being two examples of wisdom and intelligence — clearly in the 
Timaeus, and perhaps also in the myth of the Statesman”, both the Demiurge and the World 
Soul are such examples — but in the sudden and unexpected way in which the second example 
is introduced”4. 

Moreover, if the reference here is to the World Soul, and this is distinguished from the 
cause, it is not clear how the logic of the argument is meant to work. The premises are that the 
cause itself deserves the names of wisdom and intelligence, and that wisdom and intelligence 
cannot come to be without soul; how do these support the claim that there is an intelligent 
soul distinct from the cause? 

Guthrie*> seeks to interpret the argument here by drawing attention to verbal parallels 
with a passage in the Timaeus, which is certainly concerned with the World Soul: at 30b3 
Timaeus says that ‘it is impossible that intelligence should come to belong to anything with- 
out soul’, and 30b8-9 that ‘this cosmos became a living creature, possessing soul and intelli- 
gence, through the providence of the God’. Earlier (29e1-3) he has said that the God’s motive 
in creation was that, being good, he wanted everything to be as like himself as possible. In the 
light of this Guthrie suggests that the purpose of these lines in the Philebus may be to explain 
why the World Soul was generated; the maker, being rational, wanted to reproduce his own 
rationality in the world, and could not do so without a soul. But if this is right, the passage is 
certainly very cryptic; there is no actual mention of a motive for the generation of soul, and 
no way one could recognise this without being familiar with the Timaeus. 

Finally, the reference to a kingly soul and a kingly intelligence here suggest that ‘Zeus’ is 
to be identified with the cause itself; for they echo the earlier statement (28c6-7) that intelli- 
gence is the king of heaven and earth, which in the immediately following lines (30d6-e) will 
be linked with the claim that it is the cause; the link can be justified by the claims made at 27a 
that the cause is the same as the maker, and the maker is that which leads in the order of 
nature?®, 

We may conclude that the cosmic cause is here itself being identified as a soul. This may 
be taken to support the view that it is identical with the World Soul; but if, as I have argued, 
the earlier passage supports a distinction between the cause and the World Soul, it can instead 
be taken as meaning that the cause is itself a soul, though distinct from the soul of the world. 
Thus, we may see Socrates, having already (at 30a5 ff.) established the existence of a World 
Soul, now arguing that soul is also present at another level, as the cause of the world. 


23 269d1-2: [the world] being a living creature and having obtained wisdom from the one who made it. 

24 Hackforth (1958), 56 n.1, argues that the intelligence within the world can be seen as a ‘self-projection’ 
of the cause, and hence the difference between them is not one of number but of aspect. But this does not 
answer the puzzle; it remains the case that our attention shifts unexpectedly from one aspect of intelligence to 
another; from intelligence as cause of the world to intelligence within the world. 

25 Guthrie (1975), 215-6. 

26 | owe this observation to George Rudebusch. 
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Conclusion. 


My aim here has been to argue that the cosmological section of the Philebus may plausi- 
bly be read as arguing for a cause which is a soul, but distinct from the World Soul. I do not 
suggest that analysis of this passage can by itself prove that Plato held such a view; whether 
this is in the end a fruitful reading will depend on how we read other works of Plato, particu- 
larly the Timaeus and the Statesman, and whether they can be seen as supporting a similar 
position. 

One might well be worried that, if the argument introduces two souls (apart from the hu- 
man soul), the World Soul and the cause, the distinction between them should be made more 
explicit. But as we have seen, any reading of the argument faces equal difficulties; that which 
identifies the World Soul with the cause has problems with the claim that the cause provides 
soul, which on its most natural interpretation implies that they are distinct; while that on 
which the passage distinguishes between the World Soul and a non-psychic cause has diffi- 
culty interpreting the argument of 30c-d, which seems to say that wisdom and intelligence can 
be found only in soul. The Philebus argument is certainly cryptic, and has puzzled many 
commentators, as it did Protarchus; but I hope to have shown that the present interpretation is 
as reasonable as any other. 
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Pongo una premessa che dovrebbe essere banale, ma che non risulta tale alla luce di molti 
studi platonici: poiché siamo tutti convinti che Platone non é pazzo, se troviamo in un dialogo 
una cosa “pazzesca” dobbiamo prima di tutto supporre che ci sia un motivo molto serio che 
ha spinto l’Autore a farla. Ora, nel Filebo Platone fa una cosa pazzesca: nel cuore di una 
trattazione molto importante, l’azione del Nous divino che costituisce il Cosmo, elencando le 
quattro materie primordiali, inserisce l’urlo (e tale doveva risuonare, perché siamo in una 
cultura orale, che legge ad alta voce)? di un marinaio che teme per la propria vita: 


Socrate — Per quanto concerne la natura dei corpi di tutti gli esseri viventi, noi vediamo che, in 
qualche modo, entrano nella loro costituzione fuoco, acqua, aria e... terra! come dicono coloro 
che sono in balia di una tempesta (29 A 9-11). 


Siamo di fronte ad una scelta drammaturgica estrema, quasi di “cattivo gusto”, ma che si 
spiega: Platone sta cercando di dare a noi lettori un’indicazione importante, attirando la nostra 
attenzione su un dato esplicitato nella frase successiva: 


Protarco — Certo. In effetti, noi siamo in balia di una tempesta a causa delle difficolta inerenti 
ai ragionamenti che stiamo ora svolgendo (29 B 1-2). 


Siamo nel cuore di una tempesta, cioé onde che si accavallano, che ci travolgono, grande 
rischio, una situazione quasi disperante: questo é€ il Filebo. Non c’é, e non puo esserci, una 
ricostruzione semplice e lineare di questo dialogo. Si pud e si deve cercare un ordine nel testo, 
ma ricordando che questo tentativo si scontra con un limite strutturale: anche nella tempesta 
c’é un ordine, la tempesta non é il puro caos, ma |’apeiron prevale, e di molto. 

Il mio proposito sara dunque quello di mostrare la natura tempestosa, e tuttavia filosofi- 
camente unitaria e significativa, della trattazione dei “generi” peras-apeiron-misto>. Bisogna 


' Propongo qui la prima parte di un’analisi che, per essere “completa”, dovrebbe essere molto pit 
lunga e articolata. Il ragionamento implica, infatti, prima di tutto l’analisi dei generi peras-apeiron- 
misto, poi quella della parte finale del dialogo, sulla misura, infine la dimostrazione che le due argomen- 
tazioni, differenti nel linguaggio, sono tra loro congruenti. Ci si trova di fronte ad uno dei due “giochi” 
con cui Platone struttura, a mio avviso, questo complicato dialogo. Non potendo, anche per ragione dello 
spazio, svolgere l’intero ragionamento, mi limito qui al primo punto, rinviano per il resto a due articoli 
che ho scritto in parallelo con questo: Migliori (2007a, 2007b). Per un approfondimento di molte delle 
cose che qui saro costretto solo ad “accennare” rinvio poi al mio commentario: Migliori (1993). 

2 Tnoltre nel testo greco (t& nEpi THY TOV COLATOV PDO ENdVIOV TOV CHOV, TOP Kai Dd@p Kai 
TVEDLA KABOPAPLEV TOV Ka YTV KABATEP Ot YEYLOCOLEVOL, PASIV, EVOVTA EV TH OvOThKOEL) la “terra” 
risulta isolata dagli altri elementi (cosa che non si riesce a rendere in una buona traduzione in italiano) e 
quindi l’urlo risulta ancora pit evidente. 

3 Trattazione che risulta strettamente connessa al tema del dialogo: «l’oggetto dell'indagine, il “be- 
ne"” della vita umana, si era rivelato una realta mista e con lo studio della causa di cid che specifica 
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pero subito dire che questa é preparata da una lunga e insistita “premessa” per mostrare che la 
realta € intrinsecamente uni-molteplice. Per Platone, evidentemente, solo dopo aver stabilito 
questo si puo, e si deve, porre la domanda sul “fondamento” di questa condizione del reale. E 
la risposta ¢ proprio nell’azione di un Peras su un Apeiron, per cui tutto ¢ misto. 


1. Il mondo, e ogni singola realta del mondo, é uni-molteplice 


Fin dall’inizio incontriamo la discussione tra Socrate, che afferma che il piacere é multi- 
forme (mouxtAov, 12 C 4), e Protarco, il quale sostiene che la differenza dipende solo da 
situazioni contrarie, perché non ¢é possibile 


che un piacere non sia, tra tutte le cose, quella piu simile a un piacere, cioé a se stesso (12 E 1- 
2). 


La risposta di Socrate parte dal riferimento al bianco e nero, due colori, quindi interni ad 
uno stesso genere, e tuttavia tra loro opposti (12 E), per concludere con un’affermazione di 
taglio teoretico, che mette in gioco il fondamentale nesso intero-parti: 


Allo stesso modo, anche una figura é simile ad una figura: quanto al genere, sono un tutt’uno, 
mentre vediamo che alcune, prese come parti rispetto alle parti, sono del tutto opposte fra di 
loro, altre sono diversissime, con varie innumerevoli differenze, e potremo individuare molte 
altre realta che hanno gli stessi rapporti (12 E 6 — 13 A 3). 


Gia qui si dice che 

1. la realta é fatta di generi, che possono essere visti come interi che hanno al loro interno 
parti; 

2. queste parti, in relazione al genere, sono parti di una unita, per cui hanno predicati comu- 
ni, espressione di una identica realta; 


3. invece, in quanto parti in relazione non all’intero ma alle parti stesse, sono tanto diverse 
da poter anche essere tra loro opposte. 


Su questa base Socrate conclude (13 A-B) che i piaceri 


4. sono tutti piacevoli (in quanto appartengono tutti al genere “piacere’’); 
5. sono per lo pili cattivi e solo alcuni buoni (in quanto parti tra loro molto diverse). 


Questo consente a Socrate di porre il problema di fondo, 


quello che suscita problemi a tutti gli uomini, sia che lo vogliano, sia che alcuni in certi casi 
non lo vogliano... Che i molti siano uno e che l’uno sia molti, infatti, ¢ un’affermazione che 
suscita stupore ed ¢ facile muovere obiezioni a chi sostiene l’una o I’altra tesi (14 C 7-10). 


Quindi, per Platone entrambe le posizioni, sia quella a favore dell’uno, sia quella a favore 
dei molti, sono esposte a facili obiezioni. La cosa é ovvia: se l’uno é molti e se i molti sono 
uno, chi sostiene solo uno dei due termini é facilmente attaccabile. 

Platone continua il discorso facendo tre operazioni: 


come buona questa mescolanza doveva decidersi la disputa tra i due avversari. Nella linea di questa 
decisione viene messo a punto lo schema generale della mescolanza, vale a dire cid che determina onto- 
logicamente il modo di essere della "mescolanza", e precisamente in maniera che cid che la rende “buo- 
na” venga alla luce nell'analisi delle sue condizioni ontologiche» (Gadamer (1983), 109). 
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a) chiarisce subito che la questione vera non riguarda gli argomenti di tipo predicativo* o di 
tipo fisico. Le vere difficolta non sorgono per le realta che nascono e periscono, ma per 
le Idee’: 


su queste unita, e su altre di questo tipo, la grande fatica della divisione (eta Sta1pecews) 
provoca il contrasto (15 A 6-7). 


In sostanza, Platone ci ha gia detto, con il riferimento al procedimento diairetico, che su 
questo terreno occorre la dialettica; 


b) si aggiunge un terzo elemento, |’infinito, in quanto l’assurdita che molti segnalano é che 


Puno é molti e infiniti e che 1 molti sono uno (14 E 3-4). 


c) Infine Platone rende esplicita la radicalita del quadro teorico che sta proponendo: 


Noi diciamo, mi pare, che l’identita (tadtOv) tra l’uno e i molti manifestata nei ragiona- 
menti ricorre ogni volta in ciascuna affermazione, sempre, nel passato come ora. Cid non 
avra mai termine né ha inizio ora, ma, a mio avviso, é una qualche caratteristica immortale 
e immarcescibile dei nostri stessi discorsi (15 D 4-8). 


Quindi, con molta enfasi, Platone ci ha detto che non é assolutamente possibile per gli es- 
seri umani svolgere un ragionamento senza concepire la realta come uni-molteplice, cioé che 
ogni realta ¢ in sé uno e in sé molti, perché tra 1 due termini, su questo terreno, c’é identita. 

Platone esclude che tale situazione dipenda da un limite delle forme conoscitive umane e 
per questo ostenta la differenza tra la proposta metodica di Socrate e l’errore attribuito qui ai 
giovani (15 E) e successivamente, come vedremo, agli eristi (16 E — 17 A), i quali trascurano 
le realta intermedie, proprie dell’analisi dialettica. 


Un primo accenno ai Principi 


A questo punto, Platone fa un primo accenno a quei Principi che spiegano perché la realta 
sia intrinsecamente uni-molteplice: 


A me sembra chiaro che da una sede degli Dei un qualche Prometeo ha gettato agli uomini un 
dono divino, insieme con un fuoco abbagliante. E gli antichi, che erano migliori di noi e che 
vivevano piu vicini agli dei, ci hanno trasmesso questo messaggio: le realta che diciamo esi- 
stere sempre, essendo costituite da uno e da molti, hanno in sé connaturato limite e illimitato 
(16 C 5-10). 


Questo fuoco abbagliante é quello che ha illuminato l’umanita fin dalle sue origini; non 
puo quindi essere attribuito a specifici filosofi, come ad esempio i Pitagorici®. Tale riferimen- 
to pud apparire giustificato dal fatto che i fondamenti ontologici vengono qui designati pro- 
prio con la coppia di principi pitagorici limite e illimitato. Tuttavia, non puo essere dimentica- 
to il fatto che prima Socrate ha detto a proposito della dialettica: 


4 «Non si deve ... dimenticare che per Platone la logica e la metodologia coincidono con la stessa 
filosofia, percid una descrizione della dialettica ¢ di per se stessa una penetrazione filosofica della realta» 
(Berti (1974), 71). 

5 Nell’elenco si citano, con un atteggiamento di grande spregiudicatezza su cui bisognerebbe riflet- 
tere, le unita uomo, bue, bello e bene. 

© Questa é, invece, l’ipotesi quasi unanimemente accettata; cfr. ad esempio Taylor (1968), 639; Ha- 
ckforth (1958), 21; Waterfield (1982), 60 n. 1. 
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Non é molto difficile mostrarla, ma molto difficile seguirla. Infatti, tutte le invenzioni mai fat- 
te nell’ambito di una tecnica sono state scoperte per mezzo di questa (16 C 1-3). 


In questo modo Platone ci ha detto che la dialettica é anteriore a qualunque produzione 


umana, il che vuol dire che esistono due “forme” di dialettica: 


1. 


c’é una dialettica filosofica, tanto complessa da risultare estremamente difficile da segui- 
re; questa ha certamente un suo momento importante di crescita nella filosofia dei Pitago- 
rici; 

ma alla base di questa c’é una dialettica — se cosi si pud dire — “naturale”, che appartiene 
al genere umano, connessa alla universalita della identita uno-molti; in effetti, l’anima 
profonda della dialettica ¢ la capacita di cogliere, nella realta uni-molteplice, differenze 
ed unita; se tale capacita non fosse in qualche modo “originaria” l’umanita non avrebbe 
potuto sviluppare nessuna tecnica, anzi pit radicalmente non avrebbe potuto fare nulla’. 


Quello che pero qui va soprattutto sottolineato é che Platone ha fatto, senza segnalarle 


minimamente, due affermazioni decisive: 


1; 


2. 


ha anticipato che tutte le realta (e ogni realta) in quanto uni-molteplici, hanno in sé con- 
naturato (obp@vtov) limite e illimitato, cloé sono misto; 

ha implicitamente detto che non esiste una realta uni-molteplice che sia solo ed esclusi- 
vamente limite o illimitato. 


Quindi prima di cominciare la trattazione Platone ci ha avvisato che esiste un genere uni- 


versale, il misto (data la compresenza di limite e illimitato in ogni oggetto reale) e che se 
parleremo di genere “limite” e “illimitato” dovremo stare molto attenti a capire bene di che 
cosa stiamo parlando, per evitare di cadere in errore. 


Segue una indicazione metodica sulla dialettica, molto articolata e complessa: 


Dunque, <1> poiché le cose sono cosi ordinate (6takekoopNévov), bisogna che cerchiamo 
di porre in ciascuna situazione sempre un’unica Idea (iav iSéav) per ogni cosa: infatti, noi 
ve la troveremo insita; <2> se dunque l’abbiamo individuata, dobbiamo esaminare se dopo 
una ve ne siano due, se no tre o qualche altro numero, e, di nuovo, allo stesso modo per cia- 
scuna di quelle <3> fino a che non si vede dell’uno posto all’inizio (10 Kat apyxdg EV) non so- 
lo che é uno, molti e infiniti (€v kai TOAAG Kai &rEeipa), ma anche quanti é; <4> I’Idea 
dell’ illimitato (tiv S€ tod &nEtpov idéav) non bisogna attribuirla alla molteplicita, <5> prima 
di averne individuato <6> il numero totale, mediano tra l’infinito e l’uno (tov petagd tod 
QOnMEipov Te Kai TOD Evdc), e solo allora lasciare che ciascuna unita di tutte le cose vada 
nell’ illimitato (cig T0 &netpov) (16 C 10—E 2). 


Platone ci ha detto, parlando esplicitamente due volte di Idee: 


ogni realta ordinata ha, e deve avere, alla base un’unica Idea; |’affermazione, in sé banale 
nel contesto platonico, racchiude un non detto implicito, cioé che, lasciata a se stessa, la 
realta ¢ disordine, assenza di limite, apeiron; 

ogni Idea <che é un intero semplice> ¢ composta di molte Idee’; 

ogni realta, che é una, ¢ anche molti e infiniti; 


7 Per fare un (mio) esempio, é questa capacita che ha permesso di distinguere alcune “pietre” da al- 


tre, e poi di unificarle come “metalli”, dando origine alla metallurgia, e cosi via. 


8 Questo é gia stato detto esplicitamente in Politico, 262 A — 263 B; cfr. anche Sofista 253 D-E e 


passim Parmenide. Per approfondire questi aspetti, come anche il facile collegamento tra quanto diciamo 
al punto 5 e il modello della metretica trinaria accennato in Protagora, 357 B ed esplicitato in Politico, 
283 B — 285 C, rimando a Migliori (2007a). 
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4. non si parla solo di una Idea fatta di molte Idee, ma anche dell’Idea dell’illimitato; 

5. si ha una visione adeguata della realta solo nel momento in cui si determinano con preci- 
sione le parti componenti; 

6. il modello che emerge é trinario: la vera determinazione del reale é data dall’ indivi- 
duazione di un termine mediano tra uno e infinito; il contrasto é tra uno e infinito, con il 
numero che é mediano, metaxu. 


Dunque, la semplice affermazione dell’unita, della molteplicita e dell’infinita non da una 
conoscenza adeguata del reale; infatti Platone aggiunge subito dopo la condanna degli eristi: 


uomini sapienti pongono |’uno come capita, 1 molti pit: velocemente e pit: lentamente del do- 
vuto, passando all’infinito subito dopo l’uno; sfuggono loro, invece, le realta intermedie, in 
ragione delle quali nelle nostre discussioni il procedimento dialettico si distingue dal suo op- 
posto eristico (16 E4—17A 5). 


La vera differenza tra dialettica (solo a questo punto esplicitamente citata) ed eristica ¢ 
nello sforzo di individuare e rispettare le divisioni e le articolazioni che caratterizzano la 
realta. 

Tutta la successiva trattazione cerca di confermare con vari esempi il modello trinario, 
cioé che c’é |’infinito, che c’é l’uno, che ci sono i molti, e che la vera conoscenza é data dalla 
individuazione delle molte parti che costituiscono un’unita. Per limitarci ad una sola citazio- 
ne: 


Non saremo affatto sapienti né per l’uno né per l’altro dato, in quanto lo conosciamo come in- 
finita 0 come uno; invece il sapere le quantita e le qualita (to0a T EoTi KAI ONOTa), questo é 
cid che fa di ciascuno di noi un conoscitore della grammatica (17 B 6-9). 


Qui non solo si ribadisce il modello trinario®, ma si mostra che, anche se c’é una forte ac- 
centuazione numerico-matematica, sarebbe un errore sostenere che Platone ignora la questio- 
ne della qualita, visto che qui ne parla. Inoltre, Protarco, quando cerca di riassumere il senso 
della riflessione proposta, afferma che Socrate sta chiedendo di determinare per i due oggetti 
a tema se ci sono 0 no Idee (etdn, 19 B 2) e quante sono, e quali (ette got eite LN, Kat 
0nO00 EOTI KAI OTOTA, 19 B 3). 

Si arriva finalmente all’applicazione del problema a pensiero e piacere, che sono uno (18 
E 6) e si tratta di capire come ciascuno sia anche uno e molti (18 E 9), anzi di pit 


come ciascuno non é subito infinito ma realizza un certo determinato numero, prima di diven- 
tare illimitato (kai T@c [1] GmEipa evO0cG, HAAG TIVG Note KPLOLOV EKaTEPOV ELTPOOBEV 
KEKTHTAL TOD GMEIPA ADTAV EKAOTA yeyovevat) (18 E 9-19 A 2). 


2. Il fondamento ontologico della uni-molteplicita della realta 


Avendo cosi “preparato il terreno”, Platone puo iniziare la sua trattazione ontologica!®, 
sottolineando che si tratta di un vero inizio: 


° Comunque, anche in altri passi (cfr. ad esempio 17 D 7 — E 6) Platone accentua la presenza reale 
della infinita delle singole cose e la molteplicita illimitata insita in ciascuna di esse e reitera (cfr. ad 
esempio 18 A-B) il modello trinario qui visto. 

10 Come osserva Diés (1941), xxv, questa é la vera novita dell’analisi della dialettica svolta nel Fi- 
lebo rispetto a quanto detto nel Fedro, nel Sofista e nel Politico. 
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Cerchiamo di stare bene attenti nel porre il punto di partenza (apxnv) della trattazione... Di- 
vidiamo tutte le realta ora incluse nel tutto (tavta T& VOV 6vta EV TO MaVTL), in due o, piutto- 
sto, se vuoi (ei BobAe1), in tre (23 C 1-5). 


Si tratta di una ben strana formulazione!! questa, che sembra lasciare libero 
Vinterlocutore di decidere in quanti generi dividere il reale, tanto pill che i termini, come 
sappiamo, sono quattro e, soprattutto, tra loro molto diversi. Infatti Platone ripetutamente 
sottolinea questa dimensione “numerica” distinguendo i primi due dal terzo (cfr. 23 C, 23 E, 
25 B, 27 B), ei tre dal quarto (cfr. 23 D; 23 E; 27 B; 30 A-B). Quindi, come ora vedremo, in 
un senso i termini sono 2, in un altro 3, in un altro 4. 

Tutto cid si manifesta fin da questa presentazione, che riprende quanto si era anticipato 
prima: 


un dio, in qualche modo, ci ha fatto vedere negli enti sia |’illimitato sia il limite (23 C 9-10). 


Da questi, che sono elementi costitutivi della realta, deriva un prodotto, che pero costitui- 
sce a sua volta una unita, ¢ cioe un dato reale e, se cosi si pud dire, sussistente: 


Poniamo questi due generi (t@v E15@v TH 500) e, come terzo, l’unita (Ev 1) risultante dalla lo- 
ro mescolanza (23 C 12—D 1). 


Questo primo processo, basato su due elementi costituenti e un prodotto, viene poi inte- 
grato con l’aggiunta della causa: 


Considera la causa (tiv aitiav) della mescolanza di questi generi fra di loro e aggiungila co- 
me quarto (tétaptov) a quei tre (tptoiv) (23 D 7-8). 


Si puo ora procedere: 


Per prima cosa, prendiamo tre di questi quattro generi e, per due di essi, cerchiamo, avendo vi- 
sto clascuno scisso e diviso nei molti e avendolo ricondotto ad unita, di capire in quale modo 
ciascuno dei due era uno e molti (23 E 3-6). 


Dunque, Platone, a parte l’enfatico uso dei numeri, ci ha gia ricordato che anche queste 
realta sono intrinsecamente molteplici; noi, che le riportiamo ad unita (con 1 generi peras e 
apeiron) dobbiamo poi capire in che modo questo possa essere. Ma ancor prima sappiamo che 
non c’é e non puod esserci un solo peras e un solo apeiron, ma che ci sono peras diversissimi 
da altri, e cosi via. Questo per tutto il ragionamento visto prima sulla realta uni-molteplice e 
sulla natura degli elementi di un genere. 

Anticipo ora, per ragioni di spazio, il problema che credo di individuare nella successiva 
trattazione dei tre “generi”. Platone mette in gioco, senza mai distinguerli esplicitamente, 
cinque fattori tra loro molto diversi: 


i processi 0, se preferiamo, gli attributi; 

i generi al cui interno vanno collocate realta (relativamente) omogenee; 

le realta singole come enti complessi, cioé interi composti di parti; 

le realta complicate (le stagioni; la vita mista), costituite dall’intreccio di diverse realta 
singole complesse; 

5. 1principi che agiscono o che subiscono |’azione!?. 


BRWN Re 


11 Sottolineata dal filosofo stesso che si sente ridicolo (yeAotdg t1¢, 23 D 2). 


12 Per questa coppia concettuale che Platone considera centrale per la determinazione della natura 
del reale, cfr. quanto diciamo in Migliori (2006), 58-63, 170-178. 
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La trattazione dell’apeiron 


Platone parte nell’ apeiron da processi e/o da attributi: 


Considera bene se ti ¢ possibile pensare un limite per il pit. caldo e il pit freddo (®eppotépov 
KO WoXpOTEpOv), oppure se il pit e il meno che sono connaturati in essi, proprio in quanto 
sono presenti, non impediscano il sorgere di un limite: infatti, una volta generato un limite, 
sono eliminati loro (24 A 7—B 2). 


Dato che siamo posti di fronte a realta che escludono del tutto un limite, l’esito ¢ “radica- 


le 
Dunque privi di limite sono del tutto illimitati (24 B 8). 


Tutto il discorso € sempre basato su comparativi, qui come negli altri esempi fatti per 
mostrare che il potere del pitt e del meno impedisce la presenza di una quantita determinata 
(tooov, 24 C 3; tO 6& Toodv, 24 C 6). Questa assolutezza dell’indeterminato segnato dal piu 
e dal meno e la sua ovvia conseguenza vengono poi ribadite: 


Infatti, poco fa si diceva che, se non facessero sparire la quantita (t0 moodv), ma permettesse- 
ro che questa e la misura (tO HétpLoOVv) si producessero dove sono il pit e il meno, il forte e il 
debole, questi scomparirebbero dal luogo in cui si trovano (yapac év ff évijv) (24 C 6 — D 2). 


Tuttavia, non dovrebbe sfuggire che anche in questo contesto, in cui un illimitato assolu- 
tizzato appare distrutto dalla presenza della misura, Platone afferma che, se si introduce la 
misura e la quantita, il pil e il meno scompaiono, ma “il luogo in cui sono” permane. Ma 
dobbiamo aggiungere che un caldo misurato (ad esempio 40 gradi centigradi), se ha perso la 
indeterminatezza del “pit o meno”, sempre caldo é!3. La modificazione, dunque, riguarda 
solo il modo di presentarsi della realta: se “il piu” scompare in forza della presenza di una 
quantita precisa, non solo l’eventuale oggetto caldo resta immodificato, ma lo stesso caldo 
rimane, solo che ora non é pili caratterizzato in termini di pill e di meno, ma secondo una 
misura precisa. 

Platone continua chiarendo questo dato nei termini di un processo: 


Infatti, un pit caldo ed un piu freddo (Geppotepov oddE yoxpdtepov) non esisterebbero, se ri- 
cevessero la quantita (tO moodv): il pit caldo ed il pit freddo (16 te Beppotepov Gel KAI TO 
wvxpotepov) sempre procedono e non rimangono fermi (mpoympet yap Kai od pévet), la 
quantita ¢ stabile e blocca il processo. Dunque, in base a questo ragionamento, il pit caldo (tO 
8Beppotepov), come anche il suo contrario, sarebbero illimitati (24 D 2-7). 


La prima cosa da osservare é che in seguito questo ragionamento non viene piu ripreso da 
Platone; tale trattazione gli serve per passare a parlare non di attributi ma di realta (e in questo 
caso i comparativi sostanzialmente scompaiono). Infatti con il precedente procedimento 
abbiamo individuato un segno distintivo (onpetov, 24 E 5) per la natura dell’illimitato (thc 
TOD ATEIpOv OvoEas, 24 E 4): 


tutte le cose che ci appaiono diventare pit’ o meno, e ammettere il forte, il debole e il troppo, e 
tutte le determinazioni di questo tipo, si devono porre tutte nel genere (yévoc) dell’ illimitato 
come in una unita, secondo il ragionamento precedente, per cui dicevamo, se ricordi, che bi- 
sogna, per quanto é possibile, mettere insieme cid che si trova suddiviso e scisso, assegnando- 
gli un’unica natura (24 E 7-25 A 4). 


13 E bisognerebbe aggiungere “se in quell’ambito (che non é un dato quantitativo) é caldo”, perché 
se stiamo parlando di un altoforno si tratta di “freddo”. Ma non é il momento di svolgere questa ulteriore 
riflessione. 
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Ora, se il discorso fosse perfettamente conseguente al precedente e non ci fosse un vero 
iato, dovremmo avere una assoluta illimitatezza, qualcosa che cioé esclude del tutto il limite. 
Dovremmo di conseguenza dire che l’introduzione delle misure fa scomparire le realta stesse 
in quanto queste sono ontologicamente caratterizzate dal pit e dal meno. Ma certamente non é 
cosi per varie ragioni rintracciabili nel testo. 

Infatti, nell’analisi del secondo tipo di piaceri falsi Socrate prima conferma quanto é stato 
detto, cioé che dolore e piacere ammettono il pit e il meno e appartengono al genere delle 
cose illimitate (tv &teipwv, 41 D 9), poi che bisogna verificare se si vuole davvero 


ogni volta riconoscere, in tali circostanze, quale di essi ¢, comparativamente, pi grande e qua- 
le piu piccolo, quale maggiore e quale pit intenso, un dolore rispetto a un piacere, un dolore 
rispetto a un dolore, un piacere rispetto a un piacere (41 E 2-6). 


E Protarco conferma che questa é la loro intenzione. 

Ora, tali affermazioni non avrebbero molto senso, se le due realta fossero del tutto inde- 
terminate. Come si possono confrontare due realta assolutamente indeterminate? La cosa salta 
agli occhi con ancora maggiore forza alla luce della successiva spiegazione di Socrate, attra- 
verso la coppia vicino-lontano. II filosofo sottolinea infatti il diverso peso dei termini a con- 
fronto: il piacere prevale e sembra sempre pit grande e pit intenso del dolore che lo accom- 
pagna. Non solo: questo giudizio é definito da Socrate scorretto (¢ un piacere falso), appunto 
perché vede alcune cose pit grandi di quello che in realta sono. 

Tutto questo implica una qualche determinazione, perché altrimenti ¢ impossibile definire 
errata una relazione perché sbaglia nel giudicare la grandezza oggettiva di una cosa (in que- 
sto caso piacere e dolore). Il punto fondamentale é pero che, se sono in qualche modo deter- 
minate, cioé se in qualche modo abbiamo una determinazione imposta alla pura infinitezza, 
queste realta indeterminate sono “anche” misto! 

Che nel caso di specifiche realta l’apeiron non sia assoluto ce lo mostra anche un altro 
passaggio, il brano in cui Platone definisce la progenie del limite come 


quella dell’uguale e del doppio, e quanto fa cessare i rapporti di opposizione reciproca fra i 
contrari, rendendoli misurabili e proporzionati con la introduzione del numero (25 D 11 —E 
2). 


Qui l’inserimento del peras non fa scomparire i contrari, ma ordina quello che prima era 
disordinato: ci sono dei contrari che prima semplicemente si respingevano, ora vengono resi 
commisurabili all’interno di una realta che evidentemente permane, in quanto é stata ordinata. 
Ma non scompaiono nemmeno i contrari. 

Nondimeno, Platone insiste in vario modo sulla ruolo dell’apeiron, anzi spesso accentua 
enfaticamente la presenza reale dell’ infinita: 


7 oy 


linfinita (16 6° &e1pov) delle singole cose e la molteplicita illimitata insita in ciascuna di esse 
(Ev EKHOTOLG TAGs K&mEtpov) ti rende ogni volta incapace di pensare (17 D 7—E 6). 


Gli aggregati di realta complesse 


Platone rende volutamente pitt difficile la comprensione di tutta questa trattazione perché, 
invece di fare esempi semplici su singole realta, chiama subito in gioco aggregati molto com- 
plicati. Ma, come ora vedremo, tutti gli esempi proposti, oltre ad aggiungere varie informa- 
zioni, mostrano come il limite determina correttamente e positivamente una realta altrimenti 
condannata all’illimitato. 

Un primo esempio riguarda le malattie; in questo caso la giusta associazione (6p0) 
KOWOVtie, 25 E 7) di varie cose genera la natura della salute (25 E 7-8). Come si vede, tutto 
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dipende non dagli elementi aggregati in quanto tali, ma dalla loro “giusta associazione”. Si 
tratta di una precisazione fondamentale, perché in caso contrario potrebbe sembrare che per 
Platone qualsiasi limite possa tranquillamente determinare qualsiasi illimitato!4. Dovremmo 
quindi chiederci che cosa la rende “giusta”. 

Quanto alla musica, il limite (mépac, 26 A 3) all’acuto e al grave, al veloce e lento, che 
sono illimitati (&metpoicg odotv, 26 A 2-3), le da perfezione; anche in questo caso é evidente 
che non si cancellano, ma si ordinano gli elementi costitutivi. 

Infine, per le cose fredde e calde 


eliminano l’eccessivo e l’illimitato e producono il misurato e insieme il proporzionato (10 5& 
EUHETPOV KAL GLH ODLWETPOV) (26 A 7-8). 


Qui il procedimento viene esplicitato: il limite é un principio limitante che agisce su real- 
ta illimitate e, determinandole, produce una realta ordinata, con freddo e caldo caratterizzati 
dalla giusta misura e quindi tra loro proporzionati. Realta come le stagioni e le cose belle per 
noi si generano dall’intreccio tra cose illimitate e cose che hanno limite (tOv Te GmEtp@V KAI 
TOV TEPAS EXOVTMV, 26 B 2). 


3. Gli altri due “generi” 


Platone ha evidenti difficolta nel definire gli altri due generi. 


Il Peras 


Che sia cosi per il Peras, lo dimostra il modo con cui Socrate affronta il tema. Prima de- 
finisce questo “genere” in modo sbrigativo, lavorando solo sulla contrapposizione con le 
caratteristiche attribuite al “genere” dell’illimitato: 


Pertanto, crediamo di far bene se consideriamo nel limite tutte quante le realta che rifiutano 
queste determinazioni, mentre accettano tutte quelle contrarie: in primo luogo l’uguale e 
Puguaglianza, dopo l’uguale il doppio e tutto cio che ¢ numero in rapporto ad un numero o 
misura in rapporto ad una misura (WE TpPOV 1 TPdg HETPOV) (25 A 6 —B 2). 


Al genere “limite” appartengono le realta che hanno queste caratteristiche. Ma non si 
chiarisce se le posseggono come elementi che le qualificano, cioé che le rendono realta misu- 
rate e limitate, o come attributi della propria natura, che le rendono realta limitanti, 0 se in 
entrambi i sensi (come io credo), visto che, per un certo verso, uguale e struttura numerica 
sembrano essere presupposti al genere “limite”. 

Comunque, la cosa sconcertante ¢ che questo tema sembra subito abbandonato per passa- 
re a parlare del misto. Ma Platone 


1. dice subito che la trattazione proposta é del tutto insufficiente e che occorre altro; 
2. fa capire perché ha dovuto passare subito al misto. 


Infatti Socrate descrive la mescolanza: si prendono tutte le realta poste nell’illimitato (25 
C10-1lje 


'4 Questo riferimento pud essere forse una delle ragioni per cui Platone ci propone come esempi 
non singole specifiche realta ma aggregati molto complicati: in questi casi, in effetti, il problema della 
“giusta associazione” salta agli occhi. Questo riferimento pud, quindi, essere una sorta di anticipazione 
rispetto a quanto sara detto nella parte finale del dialogo, dove Platone chiarisce che un insieme ¢ “buo- 
no” solo se € misurato. Si tratterebbe, dunque, di uno dei “segni” che ci permettono di connettere il peras 
alla misura. Per approfondire questo tema, uno dei grandi “giochi” che strutturano il dialogo, rimando al 
primo articolo citato nella nota 1. 
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dopo queste cose, mescola ad essa la progenie del limite... Quella di natura limitata, che anche 
prima dovevamo ricondurre ad unita, cosi come abbiamo ricondotto ad unita quella 
dell’ illimitato, e non l’abbiamo fatto. Ma forse, proprio ora, mettendo insieme entrambi i ge- 
neri, otterrai tale risultato, di chiarire anche questa (25 D 2-9)!5. 


Quindi, 


Si riconosce di non aver fatto quello che si doveva; 
si afferma che riflettendo sul misto si chiarira anche il limite. 


Ne 


Quest’ ultima affermazione — se riflettiamo (ed é questo — credo — il motivo per cui Plato- 
ne costruisce lo strano procedimento su cui ci siamo fermati a pensare ...) — risulta chiara se 
qui “limite” vale come “limitante”, cioé come la forza agente che, ne/ misto, “limita” 
Villimitato. In tal caso solo nel misto si vede davvero il limite per quello che ¢, cioé come un 
principio che agisce sullillimitato. 

Inoltre, come abbiamo visto sopra, qui (25 D 11 — E 2) la progenie del limite viene defi- 
nita come «quella che fa cessare 1 rapporti di opposizione reciproca fra i contrari, rendendoli 
misurabili e proporzionati con la introduzione del numero». Pertanto non é quella di prima, 
che accettava Vuguale, ma é l’uguale, non é€ quella che rifiuta contrari come “pil o meno”, 
ma quella che introduce il numero rendendo relazionabili i contrari stessi. 

D’altra parte, non possiamo nemmeno prendere alla lettera questa affermazione e pensare 
che solo uguale, numeri e simili siano peras, perché non potrebbero da soli dar ragione né 
degli elementi qualitativi che, come abbiamo visto, Platone cita, né dei fenomeni complicati 
che lui esemplifica. 

Tuttavia, resta vero che il “genere” del limite é il pit ridotto e il meno esteso dei tre: 


Invece, il limite non presenta molteplici aspetti, né eravamo infastiditi dal fatto che non fosse 
uno per natura (26 D 4-5). 


Sembra che, con questa frase criptica, Platone voglia insinuare che il limite non ha molte 
forme. In effetti, mentre |’indeterminato non pud non avere molteplici aspetti, la caratteristica 
di ogni peras é sempre e solo quella di essere unificante, il che costituisce un ambito, come 
genere, necessariamente ristretto. Socrate aggiunge anche che il peras tuttavia non é una 
perfetta unita, cosa che in qualche modo avrebbe anche potuto infastidirli. Un fastidio che 
riesco a capire solo pensando che il Limite per eccellenza, quello che ¢ a fondamento di tutto 
il processo, é 1’Uno. Ma appunto, sembra che Platone voglia sottolineare che non tutte le 
unificazioni, e non ogni unificazione, dipendono direttamente dal Principio primo!®. 

Infine si chiarisce che il limite di cui qui parliamo é negli enti (t0 mépacs Ev tots odo1, 26 
C 6), cioé agisce come “causa formale”. 


'S Questo brano ha sollevato una grande discussione, con trasposizioni di intere frasi proposte da 
Jackson (1897), 269, e accettate da molti interpreti (ad esempio, Bury, Badham, Wilamowitz, Gadamer); 
«ricapitolare ed esaminare tutte le loro proposte sarebbe noioso e poco utile» (Hackforth (1939), 25), 
anche perché, come dice bene Diés (1941), 23 n. 1, non si comprende come la trasposizione possa risul- 
tare necessaria 0 utile. 

16 La difficolta del testo é tale che vari autori hanno pensato di aggiungere o togliere una negazione. 
In realta, la sottolineatura della relativa molteplicita del genere “limite” puod essere spiegata rispetto alla 
precedente enfatizzazione della molteplicita del misto; quanto all’affermazione che invita a non confon- 
dere Peras con Uno, va intesa come riferita al genere, di cui si sta parlando, come risulta evidente dal 
contesto. Il discorso sarebbe del tutto diverso, se si parlasse del Principio. 
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Il misto 


La difficolta maggiore riguarda il misto, di cui Socrate parla molto, eppure Protarco di- 
chiara che questo terzo genere non gli ¢ chiaro (26 C 7). La cosa € giustificata da Socrate a 
causa della molteplicita delle realtaé prodotte nel terzo genere, che € superiore a quella 
dell’illimitato, che pure offriva molte specie, le quali pero, poste sotto il segno del pit e del 
meno, erano apparse un’unita. 

Evidentemente non é possibile trovare anche per il misto qualcosa che valga come un 
“segno distintivo”, un semeion, come € accaduto per gli altri “generi’”. Infatti Socrate si limita 
ad una sola straordinaria affermazione: 


Ma afferma pure che io considero il terzo genere, ponendolo come unita complessiva derivata 
da questi altri due, come una generazione verso l’essere (YEVEOLV Eic ODGtAV)!” dipendente 
dalle misure (4étpwv) che si producono come conseguenza del limite (26 D 7-9). 


Il misto dunque nasce dai due altri elementi, con il limite che é l’agente che comporta mi- 
sure. A questo punto si puo capire la duplice ragione della difficolta di definire il misto: 


1. detto cosi, il misto corrisponde a quasi!® tutta la realta; 
Platone non puo spingersi troppo avanti nel chiarire questa natura estesissima del misto, 
perché sta trattando anche peras e apeiron come due “generi’, che, come abbiamo co- 
minciato a vedere, hanno al loro interno anche dei misti. Se dicesse in modo chiaro qual- 
cosa del tipo: il misto é l’intero, non solo creerebbe confusioni sulla sua metafisica (al- 
meno per quanto riguarda i Principi), ma il dialogo stesso imploderebbe per la compre- 
senza di due affermazioni evidentemente contrastanti. 


Comunque, questo consente di attribuire la vita mista al genere misto con una frase molto 
interessante: 


Credo che la considereremo parte del terzo genere. Infatti, quel genere non é€ prodotto solo da- 
gli altri due, ma da tutti gli illimitati contenuti dal limite; percio, giustamente, questo vincente 
modello di vita sara parte di quello (27 D 7-10). 


Dunque, Platone ha esplicitamente chiarito che il misto puod essere provocato: 


1. dagli altri due, cioé dall’azione del peras sull’ apeiron; cid da luogo, a mio avviso, alle 
cose reali; 


2. da tutti gli illimitati moderati dal limite, cioé da altri misti; cid da luogo, a mio avviso, 
alle realta complicate di cui sopra. In effetti alla fine del dialogo nella vita mista buona 
vengono accettate solo realta miste, cioé realta che sono limitate: alcuni tipi di piaceri e 
tutte le conoscenze. 


'7 Per una sottolineatura dell’abilita con cui Platone fa emergere progressivamente il tema della ge- 
nerazione, che quindi non puo assolutamente essere sottovalutato (come fa, ad esempio, Hackforth 
(1958), 49 n. 2) cfr. Reale (1991), 560-564. 

18 Dico “quasi” perché resta da chiarire la natura dei due “agenti/patenti”; se si concede che la strut- 
tura metafisica in Platone ha un andamento verticale, se c’é qualcosa al di sopra della nostra realta, ad 
esempio qualcosa superiore all’essere (€méxetva Tig ovoiac, Repubblica, V1, 509 B 9), per quella 
potrebbero valere regole diverse. Cid ¢ tanto pit condivisibile se, come credo, con l’espressione yéveotv 
eig ovotav Platone ha voluto indicare anche le Idee e le realta superiori. Se infatti questa espressione 
volesse semplicemente indicare le realta divenienti, non si capirebbe la difficolta che Socrate denuncia e 
che lo porta a formulare questa criptica espressione (per una trattazione pili approfondita della questione, 
cfr. Migliori (1993), 158-161, 459-463). 
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Necessita del processo 


L’azione del peras e quindi la generazione del misto hanno una ragione profonda, che 
spiega l’onnipresenza del misto stesso. Platone ne accenna, come spesso fa, di passaggio, nel 
momento in cui dice che il piacere é illimitato in se stesso, cioé 


appartiene al genere che non ha e non avra mai, in sé e da sé (€V ALTO AM EXVTOD), né prin- 
cipio, né mezzo, né fine (31 A 8-10). 


L’affermazione é molto enfatica e questo riferimento all’ “in sé e da sé” é molto forte, per 
cui dobbiamo chiederci che cosa giustifica questa sottolineatura, in una frase che sembra fatta 
“en passant”. 

Ci aiuta su tale terreno il Parmenide!’. In questo dialogo Platone sottolinea ripetutamente 
la presenza di un duplice processo: l’infinita divisione in parti di ogni intero e l’opposto pro- 
cesso di unificazione che riguarda sia le parti sia l’intero. In effetti, in una realta in cui l’unita 
dell’intero si struttura in parti, che a loro volta sono composte di parti, si apre un processo di 
scissione infinita del reale. Per limitarci ad una citazione: 


Dunque, cid che partecipa dell’ Uno lo fara essendo diverso dall’Uno?.. Gli Altri dall’Uno, es- 
sendo diversi dall’Uno, saranno in qualche modo molti: se infatti non fossero né uno né pit 
d’uno, non sarebbero nulla... Poiché sono pit di uno quelli che partecipano dell’Uno-parte e 
dell’ Uno-tutto, non é forse necessario che siano molteplicita infinita queste realta che parteci- 
pano dell’Uno?... Vediamo. Cio che prende parte all’Uno non é forse qualcosa che non é Uno 
né partecipa dell’Uno nel momento in cui comincia a partecipare dell’Uno?.. Dunque, sono 
delle molteplicita nelle quali l’Uno non c’é... E allora? Se volessimo con il pensiero staccare 
da questi una parte, la pit piccola che sia possibile, non é necessario che anche questa che ab- 
biamo staccato, visto che non partecipa dell’Uno, sia molteplicita e non uno?... (Parmenide, 
158B1—C4). 


Come si vede, l’infinita soggiacente alla realta ¢ in pit’ modi costantemente ribadita; 
nemmeno con un’operazione concettuale si pud evitare questo effetto di moltiplicazione del 
reale, su cui gia Zenone, non a caso presente in questo dialogo, ha richiamato |’attenzione. In 
piu, qui si sottolinea una sorta di anteriorita, che va intesa in senso logico pit che cronologi- 
co: cid che partecipa dell’Uno, prima di parteciparvi, non pud che essere infinita molteplici- 
ta, 

In positivo, quindi, bisogna dire che |’Idea é principio di unita e di ordine in una realta al- 
trimenti condannata all’ apeiron, come subito Platone esplicita: 


Dunque, ogni volta che consideriamo in se stessa la realta diversa dall’Idea, quale che sia la 
parte esaminata, sempre la troveremo essere una molteplicita infinita (Gmepov)... Ma quando 
ogni singola parte é diventata parte, risulta limitata (tépac €ye1), sia nel rapporto reciproco 
rispetto alle parti, sia in rapporto all’intero; analogamente |’intero avra un limite rispetto alle 
parti... (Parmenide, 158 C 5 —D 2). 


x 


La realta, considerata “in astratto” separata dall’Idea, é condannata all’apeiron; nello 
stesso tempo é evidente che, in quanto parte e in quanto intero, ogni “oggetto” vive una serie 
di rapporti che hanno senso solo se si pensa ad un limite. Questo viene esigito dalla realta, ma 
non é un suo costitutivo “naturale”, come Platone stesso chiarisce: 


19 Per un approfondimento delle questioni che qui mi limito ad accennare rinvio a Migliori (1990), 
soprattutto 451-472 e ad loca. 
20 Come conferma il mito del Politico che richiamiamo nella pagina conclusiva. 
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Agli Altri dall’Uno accade dunque di avere un rapporto sia con I’uno, sia con se stessi: in essi, 
a quanto pare, emerge qualcosa di diverso che fornisce loro un limite (EtepOv TL YitYVECBaL 
Ev EAXDTOIC, 6 6) NEPACG TMapECYE) reciproco; /a loro natura invece fornisce ad essi, in se 
stessi, infinitezza (QTELptav) ... Cosi gli altri dall’Uno, sia come interi, sia come parti, sono 
infiniti e partecipano del limite (Parmenide, 158 D 3-8). 


Questo ¢ il dato costitutivo della realta: ogni “oggetto” ¢ un intero fatto di parti, il che va- 
le per l’insieme e per ogni singolo elemento; abbandonata a se stessa, la realta sarebbe in sé e 
per sé impotente e condannata all’infinitezza, all’apeiria. Il fatto ¢ che emerge qualcosa “di 
diverso” che la limita e ripristina l’ordine. Il fondamento dell’ordine, l’unita dell’intero, ¢ 
altro dalle parti e dagli elementi che lo costituiscono, é l’Idea che subentra a ordinare una 
realta altrimenti condannata?!. 


La causa 


L’analisi sembrerebbe cosi compiuta: il reale é costituito sulla base di un processo onto- 
gonico in sé autosufficiente. Ma nel Fi/ebo, proprio prima del brano citato sopra per giustifi- 
care la necessita del processo, Platone ha detto una cosa centrale: 


intelligenza é affine, quasi dello stesso genere, alla causa (vodc pév aitias Tv ovyyEevis 
KQi TODTOD OXESOV TOD YEvovc) (31 A 7-8). 


Devo quindi ricordare (senza alcun approfondimento) anche la causa, per evitare che si 
pensi che questo processo ontogonico sia considerato, in qualche modo, da Platone sufficien- 
te??. Al contrario, il testo sottolinea che questa azione del peras sull’apeiron é determinata da 
una ulteriore causa. La cosa é cosi importante che Socrate la anticipa, in linguaggio mitico, 
molto presto: 


Infatti, mio bel Filebo, la Dea stessa, avendo colto la tracotanza e l’universale malvagita di tut- 
ti gli enti (tavtwv), nei quali non si trova alcun limite (mépac), sia per i piaceri sia per le sod- 
disfazioni, pose legge e ordine, che hanno limite (vopov Kai thE mEpac Exov). E tu dici che 
essa tormenta, mentre io dico, al contrario, che salva (26 B 7—C 1). 


Qui, in primo luogo, abbiamo la conferma di quello che abbiamo detto, cioe che, lasciata 
a se stessa, la realta é disordine, assenza di limite, apeiron, per cui solo l’intervento divino, 
che impone realta limitanti, la ordina e la salva. Si “intravede” gia qui una duplice causalita: 
la causalita efficiente della Dea e la causalita formale di realta ordinatrici caratterizzate dal 
peras. Infine, si stabilisce un nesso tra dimensione ontologica e dimensione assiologica, in 
quanto la Dea combatte la “malvagita” di cid che non ha limite. 

Il quadro diviene esplicito nella trattazione del quarto genere, la causa, con la chiarifica- 
zione della distinzione tra i primi due elementi (concause) e il quarto?3: 


21 Se ogni realta ordinata ha alla sua base un’idea, anche realta complicate (come le stagioni o la vi- 
ta mista) obbediscono a questa regola? Credo che si possa rispondere di si sulla base di due dati: 1) la 
complessita del processo non comporta alcun problema per Platone; basta ricordare la produzione 
dell’anima nel Timeo (34 B — 35 B) che da luogo a un’unica idea (utav t6éav, Timeo, 35 A 7); 2) Plato- 
ne senza alcuna apparente ragione dice che il nous ha prodotto un cosmos asomatos (Filebo, 64 B 7), 
stabilendo un implicito, ma evidente, nesso con l’analoga azione del Nous divino, che certamente ¢ 
unitaria e connessa/dipendente dalla struttura del mondo delle Idee. 

22 Anche per approfondire questo accenno rinvio ai due articoli gia citati. 

23 La fondamentale differenza tra cause e concause (per la quale rinvio a Migliori (2007a), 73-81) 
spiega l’insistenza con cui Platone ribadisce ancora una volta lo stacco dagli altri tre generi:«Cid che ¢ 
artefice (Snptovpyodv) di tutte queste cose, la causa, lo diciamo quarto genere in quanto abbiamo dimo- 
strato in modo adeguato (icavac) che é differente da quelli» (27 B 1-2). 
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Ora, sono differenti e non identici la causa e ciO che serve alla causa per la generazione (27 A 
8-9). 


4. Conclusioni 


Volendo ora riassumere quel che mi sembra sia emerso da questa analisi: 


1. esiste un solo vero genere “universale”, quello del misto: tutte le cose sono misti caratte- 
rizzati pero da una prevalenza o del limite o dell’indeterminato. Questo punto é decisivo, 
perché altrimenti non si capisce l’esistenza di indeterminati che non lo sono in modo as- 
soluto, ma relativo. Inoltre, c’é l’evidente possibilita di graduare, in uno stesso ordine, re- 
alta via via pili determinate (si pensi ai piaceri), quindi miste, ma che restano intrinseca- 
mente e correttamente qualificate come indeterminate, perché dominate dall’apeiron; 

2. sono generi anche peras e apeiron, nel senso che il primo contiene tutti gli elementi 
limitanti e il secondo |’insieme degli elementi che comportano indeterminazione e richie- 
dono limite; 

3. alcuni di questi sono certo misti, ma non tutti per l’impossibilita del processo all’infinito. 

4. Infatti, se sono generi, quindi realta ordinate e articolate, non possono fare a meno di un 
principio primo che giustifichi la loro esistenza. Fin dall’inizio Platone ci ha detto che 
ogni realta ordinata ha, e deve avere, alla base un’unica Idea. E non c’é alcuna ragione te- 
stuale o logica per pensare che i generi “limite” e “illimite” facciano eccezione. 


Questo ci permette di capire perché in un senso i termini sono 2 (sono i principi) e in un 
altro 3. Infatti Platone stesso dice: 


non é vero che i tre generi ci hanno fornito il quadro di riferimento <1> delle cose che nascono 
e <2> di quelle da cui tutto deriva? (27 A 11-12). 


Quindi Platone ci dice che ci ha parlato sia della realta sia dei principi da cui questa deri- 
va. I termini poi sono 4, con l’aggiunta della causa, fisica, umana o divina che sia”. 

Cio che mi sembra di aver individuato nella “tempesta” del Filebo, costituisce 
Vesplicitazione teorica di quanto Platone aveva gia fatto intuire nel mito del Politico, 268 D — 
274 E. Riassumo molto rapidamente i punti di un’analisi che ho gia fatto?>. Platone, partendo 
da tre famose leggende*®, propone un modello cosmogonico in grado di dare ragione di queste 
narrazioni. Alla base di tutto ci sono due cicli cosmici: in uno Dio guida, portandolo alla 
maggiore perfezione possibile, il cosmo che tuttavia resta imperfetto, per via dalla sua natura 
originaria, che era partecipe di molto disordine. A questo punto, la divinita lo lascia a se 
stesso ed esso comincia a muoversi di un movimento retrogrado, che via via lo allontana 
dall’ordine posto da Dio. La realta precipita verso il caos e solo il rinnovato intervento della 
divinita evita al cosmo di dissolversi: 


la divinita, che l’aveva ordinato, vedendolo in difficolta, e preoccupata che nella tempesta 
prodotta dal disordine affondi dissolto nel mare della disuguaglianza che é infinito (ei¢ tov 


24 La natura di “causa del misto” é esplicitata nell’ennesima affermazione che i quattro termini sono 
Stati distinti (Stwpiopeva@v TOV tett&pwv, 27 B 4), anzi nella loro enumerazione, uno ad uno (per ricor- 
darli!! vying évexa, 27 B 5): primo Villimitato, secondo il limite, terzo la realta mista e generata 
(HELKTHV KAL YeyevnpEevY odotav, 27 B 8-9), quarto la causa della mescolanza e della generazione 
(Tig HEtEEWS AiTiaV Kai yevéoews, 27 B 9). 

25 Cfr. soprattutto Migliori (1996), 80-102, 217-222, 314-331. 

26 L’inversione del moto dei cieli per azione di Zeus nella vicenda di Atreo e Tieste, I’eta dell’oro 
sotto Crono, la generazione degli uomini dalla terra. 
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TiS AVOPLOLOTHTOS &mELpoV Gvta TdvtOV), torna a sedersi nuovamente al timone, mette a po- 
sto le cose che nel periodo precedente, in cui il mondo andava da solo, erano state guastate e 
dissolte, lo riordina e lo restaura, rendendolo immune da morte e da vecchiaia (Politico, 273 D 
4-E4). 


Dio dunque interviene come causa efficiente ordinatrice, é colui che ha formato il cosmo 
(269 D; 270 A), di cui é artefice e padre (273 B), che impone ordine a una realta disordinata 
(273 B-C), che continuamente reinterviene per salvare il mondo e che, con la continua ripeti- 
zione dei due cicli, fornisce al mondo l’unica eternita che puo essere attribuita ad una realta 
superiore, ma dotata di corpo. 

Il modello corrisponde perfettamente a quello del Filebo: il cosmo ha una causa esplici- 
tamente definita come diversa ed esterna, la quale impone al naturale prevalere del disordine 
originario un ordine tanto estrinseco da rimanere continuamente precario. 

Tutto questo rende ancora piu chiara un’affermazione che considero come la formula sin- 
tetica di quello che Platone pensa della realta cosmica e del suo “disordinato ordine”: 


sara quindi meglio affermare, come pit volte abbiamo detto, che nell’universo c’é molto illi- 
mitato e sufficiente (txavov) limite, e, al di sopra di essi, una causa non da poco, la quale, or- 
dinando e regolando gli anni, le stagioni e i mesi, puo, a buon diritto, essere chiamata sapienza 
e intelligenza (30 C 3-7). 
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The psychology of the Philebus 


Erik Nis Ostenfeld 
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The psychology of the Philebus is part of a general Platonic ontological framework, i.e. 
Forms, soul, reason, stuff, etc. This means that the concept of soul in the Philebus is likely to 
develop if the other ingredients of that ontology have developed.! 

The thesis defended here is that Plato’s view of the soul in the Philebus has become al- 
most Aristotelian: it is viewed as the dynamic structure of the body.” This fits in with a 
traditional conception of the four ontological ingredients: unlimited, limit, mixture and cause 
as precursors of the Aristotelian four causes. An organism is a right combination of stuff. On 
the face of it, we seem to be presented with a conception of soul as harmony of the body. The 
implication is that soul is always embodied. 

It may be objected that there are, e.g., special pains and pleasures belonging to the soul 
itself ‘apart from’ the body (32c4, 34c6). How can this be reconciled with a structure soul 
intimately bound up with the body? 

I now have to do mainly two things: (1) defend an interpretation of a key passage Phil. 
32a9-b4 against the background of the metaphysics of the dialogue, and (2) counter possible 
objections to this interpretation. 


I. Preliminary: Apeiron and Peras 


What is the correct interpretation of apeiron and of peras? The answer depends on a cor- 
rect understanding of the Dialectic passage (or Divine Method) (16b-18d) and the Fourfold 
Ontology (or Metaphysics) passage (23c-26d) and the relation between them. Both texts 
operate with the key terms peras and apeiron. 


A suggested interpretation 


The old problem is early on posed of how one ‘unit’ (év, Lovac), belonging to what is 
self-identical and above generation and corruption, can come to be in many particulars (15ab). 
In each of our utterances at all times we identify the one and the many (15d4-6). This raises 
the expectation that a solution will be offered in the sequel. However, the problem is attacked 
from a new angle here. The central claim and presupposition of the Dialectic passage (a gift 
of the gods) is that: €& EvOc Ev Kal ROAA@V OVTOV TV El AEyoLEVOV Eival, TEPAs SE KAL 
ameptav Ev avTOIG OUL@UTOV EXOVTMV ‘all things that are ever? said to be consist of one and 
many, and have in their nature a conjunction of Limit and Unlimitedness’ (16c9-10). Hence 


1 Tt is assumed that it makes sense to speak of development and that the dialogues are after all best 
(most consistently) viewed from that point of view in spite of recent attacks. 

? I began defending this view in Ostenfeld (1982). 

3 Asi goes with Acyopéveo, cf. 15d5. 
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we should posit a single form and search for it whatever (mepi navtdc 16d1-2) we are dealing 
with, since it is there. It is emphasized later that the method may deal with anything (1747, e3, 
18a7-b3, 19b5-8). 

The dialectical procedure makes it possible to see how the selected unit is one, namely as 
a specified many and unlimited (16d5-e2). The latter (Azetpta or Ametpov t6é0. or AmEtpov) in 
this context means members of the infima species where no further limits (distinctive 
characteristics) are to be found. They are then unlimited. The focus on number and unlimited 
many containing the one shows that apeiron has a quantitative meaning of plurality including 
particulars here. This picture is confirmed by the appended illustrations of phonology, music 
and linguistic which all seem to deal with sensible particulars that have to be systematically 
ordered in classes as far as possible: uttered sound, musical sound and letters are all of them 
one and many and unlimited (17a-18d, esp. 17b3-4, e3). Pleasure and reason could be dealt 
with likewise (18e9-19a2). 

The other crucial passage, on Ontology, reintroduces (23c7-11) the classes (yévn), 
understood extensionally, of peras and apeiron, and now subjects the operative terms of the 
Dialectic passage themselves to dialectic and sets a mark of unity on each. So now we learn 
that these classes too are one and many (23e, 26cd). 

Apeiron is many in that many subclasses are found: hotter/colder, dryer/wetter, greater/ 
fewer, faster/slower, larger/smaller, etc., which perpetually increase/diminish (25c5-11).4 The 
mark of unity of these classes is that they seem to us to become more and less and accept 
degrees of strongly, slightly, very, i.e., things which have more and less in them (24e7-25a2). 
They are all yévn (26c9ff) of more/less. Correspondingly, peras is the class of things that 
admit of equal and equality, double, and, in short, anything which is a number related to 
another or one unit of measurement related to another> (25a6-b2). It puts an end to the conflict 
of opposites, making them well-proportioned and harmonious by introduction of number. In 
both cases it is said that we are considering ‘things’. However, the ‘things’ are abstractions, 
not ordinary sense-objects. In the case of apeiron it is indicated that we must think of the 
recipients as indeterminate sensible qualities like hot/cold, loud/low, etc. But in the case of 
peras it is less clear what is the recipient of ratios/proportions apart from indeterminate sensi- 
ble qualities. We can see that apeiron could consist of things that are characterized by ‘flux’ 
such as indeterminate sensible qualities, but what are the distinct things that are characterized 
by proportion and numerical order (cf. what ‘has’ peras 24a2-4, 26b2).? It may be suggested 
that they are proportions of given (but still abstract) sensible qualities® as opposed to entirely 
abstract mathematical proportions. 

In the Ontology passage Plato is concerned with: mavta ta vv Ovta. Ev T@ mavtt ‘all that 
now’ exists in the universe’ (23c4). Focus is on sensible things. This can be confirmed by the 
following considerations. 


4 Height, depth, speed and slowness in sound are other examples (26a, cf. 17cd). 

5 Le., only number/measure-relationships (ratios). Or: everything which a number in relation to a 
number or a measure in relation to a measure is’, i.e., properties had by any number/measure (Striker 
(1970), 59). 

6 E.g., a given (concrete) temperature, speed, size, dryness, etc. expresses or is an instance of an 
entirely abstract mathematical proportion. Even a given temperature (quality) is abstract when compared 
to a concrete hot/cold thing. 

7 Nov (6vta) excludes Forms (cf. Phdr. 247e1, 249c3. See also Hackforth (1945), 37-41). Three of 
four yévn are made up of things that are either generated or their constituents (27a11f). Even Cause is 
inherent and thus a constituent (30al0f). Sayre (1983), 156, argues that yéveoic at 26d9-10 [8-9] and 
25e4 is identical to the occurrence at Tim. 52d3, Rep. 509b3, Phd. 70d9 and is therefore sensible objects. 
Contra Striker (1970), 77, D. Frede (1993), 18 n. 3 and Sayre (1983), 150ff. 
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Included in mixture are fair weather, beauty, strength, excellent mental qualities, etc. 
(26ab), and the mixed life (27d7ff).8 They are all cases of right combination (25c7). This has 
been seen as a problem for the interpretation of this class as referring to sensible objects, since 
many such objects are not desirable. However, there may be good reasons why the mixtures 
that are not ‘right’ are strictly speaking not members of the class of mixtures. One such reason 
could be that incorrect mixtures are unstable (the warring opposites are not balanced or in 
equilibrium) and hence strictly speaking indeterminate and therefore really part of Unlimited 
(cf. 64d9-e3, and Polit. 283d8-9). Sensible objects on the other hand are relatively stable. 
Another and related explanation might be that mixtures are products of demiurgic activity, 
and that on Platonic terms there cannot be Forms (models) of any imaginable ‘mixture’ but 
only of the good ones.? 

If the above analysis is correct, the Dialectic and Ontology passages both focus on classes 
of sensible particulars and the status of ordinary sense-objects as one and many, not in the 
trivial literal sense of having many parts, but either as included in several classes or as con- 
taining limit and unlimited. The human organism is treated here as an example of the latter. 


II. Soul as Structure of the Body 


The decisive passage is as follows: TO &k Ts AnEeipov Kai mépatog KATA vow 
EMWoyov yeyovos sidoc, Gmep Edeyov Ev TH MpdoVEV, Stav Lev TOUTO POEtpytat, TIV HEV 
@Popav AUaANV Eival, THV 6° Eig THY aVIMV OvCLaV Oddv, TaUTHV dé av Taw THY 
avayopynow Tavtov yooviyy, when the class that has become naturally ensouled from the 
unlimited and the limit is destroyed, the destruction is pain, but the way to their own nature, 
the return of all is pleasure’ (yeyovdc is copula and éjwoyov predicate) (32a9-b4). This is 
about an gidoc that has become alive. What kind of thing is this? Eiéog can mean different 
things ranging from outer ‘form’, ‘constitution’, to abstract notions like ‘nature’, ‘class’, 
‘kind’. Here, ‘has become alive’ puts a constraint on the relevant meaning. In context, we 
have to opt for ‘class’ understood, again, extensionally as its members.!° What is alive is 
typically concrete bodies. That we are to think here of concrete living beings!! is corroborated 
by the expression aUta@v (b3): when ‘they’ return to ‘their own’ true nature it is pleasure (cf. 
harmony in living creatures 31d). The tensed verb yeyovdc ‘has become’ points in the same 
direction. The class of live bodies is a member of the class of ptetcktda: “coming into being’ 
(yéveow Elc¢ OVOaV EK THV META TOV MEPATOS ATEIPyAopLev@V LETPwOV 26d8-9). This class is 
referred to as [EUKTIYV Kal yeyevnevyv ovotay, ‘mixed being that has come into being’ in the 
summing-up of the four ontological classes (27b8-9). 

The decisive passage (32a9-b4) should be understood in the light of what precedes. Here 
we learn that when the harmony is disturbed in living beings, then their nature is dissolved 
and pain follows, and conversely when the harmony is restored and returns to its nature, then 
pleasure results (31d4-9). A bit further on, we are told that unnatural freezing of liquids in the 
living being consequent upon cold means pain (32a6-7). This lends further support to the 


8 Virtues and the mixed life characterize human beings and belong so far to the sensible. 

9 Plato with the Pythagoreans regarded the good as one, the bad as many (cf. e.g. Rep. iv 445c). 
Sayre (1983), 159, draws attention to a parallel between Phil. 26d8-10 and Polit. 285a1-2, where it is 
claimed that metric art is involved in all that comes into being. The arts and production of the right 
measure are interdependent (Polit. 284d4ff. Cf. Phil. 16c2-3). 

10 In the preceding 30e-31c the focus has been on classes (yévn). 


11 A class is not clearly distinguished from its members in the later Plato (cf. 16c-17a, 18e8-19a2 
and, e.g., Striker (1970), 78f). 
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translation of the Greek (32a9-b1) highlighted above: ‘the class (gido0c¢) that has become natu- 
rally ensouled from the unlimited and limit’ .!2 

It is clear then that an organism, like other physical objects, is a blend of peras and apei- 
ron, and as it is constituted of soul and body we may assume that soul is peras and body is 
apeiron structured by that peras. If this is correct, and as an organism is not simply a physical 
object, we may ask what makes an organism special. The difference must lie in the peculiar 
peras that makes up the soul. 

What are peras and apeiron in the case of organisms? The answer must begin by 
reviewing, as we did, the meaning of these terms in the Philebus, especially in the two key 
passages the Dialectic passage and the Ontology passage. And here we found that apeiron in 
the most relevant passage, the Ontology passage, meant indefinite sensible qualities. Peras, 
on the other hand, stands for numerical and metric proportions of given sensible qualities. The 
product of these two is a sensible object (yéveotc sic ovotav), but hardly without qualification 
an organism. For that we need something more, and this is where Cause or Reason comes in. 


III. Reason 


By ‘Cause’ we are invited to understand ‘maker’ (26e6-8), the intelligent cause of the 
mixture and ‘the coming to be’ (27b9f). Reason, knowledge and intellect (28a), in brief, 
Mind, belongs to a class of its own, the class of Cause (30d10-e2, 31a).!3 It is present in all 
things (30a10f) and furnishes our body with soul and cures it, when ill, which makes us call it 
‘wisdom’ or ‘reason’. It is because of Cause that the world has a soul and a reason (30d1-3). 
So the reason why the world and we have a soul is Cause, a demiurgic factor inherent both in 
the world and in us. So we have no soul without Reason.!This is why it would not be entirely 
right to say simply that our soul is identical with the structure (peras) of the body. Mentality 
requires more than that. However, as Reason apparently cannot come into being without soul 
(30c9-10),!°and as soul, as peras, at this stage is always embodied the implication seems to be 
that Reason too (always ensouled) is always embodied, much on the lines of the orbits of the 
immortal soul of the Timaeus.'6 


IV. Objections 


It may be objected that there are, e.g., pains and pleasures belonging to the soul itself 
‘apart from’ (ywpic) the body (32c4, 33c, 34c6). We have to account for a number of mental 


12 Alternative translations are: (1) ‘the natural state of a living organism, constitued, as I have main- 
tained, of the Unlimited and the Limit’ (Hackforth (1958), 60). However, ‘state’ (concrete) is seldom a 
Platonic use of sidoc and certainly not here: épyuyov is typically applied to a body not a state (30a6, 
43b1-4, 64b7). (2) ‘The natural combination of limit and unlimitedness that forms a live organism’ 
(D. Frede (1993), 31) gets the sense right but misses the key term eidoc by a paraphrase. 

The reference back ‘as I said earlier’ (32b1-2) could also be taken (with Waterfield (1982), 86 n. 2) 
to be to the more distant passage 30a-c where, in the context of the four ‘classes’ of Limit, Unlimited, 
Combined and Cause, our mind is said to furnish our body with soul. 

'3 In the mixed life of pleasure and intelligence (27d), when pleasure has been assigned to the 
unlimited, intelligence could too easily be supposed to be member of the class of limit. 

14 The no-soul-without-mind implication causes problems with animals and especially plants which 
in an obvious sense appear to lack minds. But this can be countered by assuming that they have totally 
impeded minds. Cf. Ostenfeld (1982), 256-257. 

15 Cf. Tim. 30b, 46d, and possibly also Soph. 249a4-8, Laws 967b. 

16 Te. the most intelligent and sovereign circle of the Same and the circle of the Different (Tim. 
39b5-c2, 37b6-c3 (cf. 42c4-d2), Polit. 269e5-6). 
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phenomena in the Philebus that on the face of it seem incompatible with a reductionist view: 
e.g., mental virtues (26b6-7), a whole bunch of mixed emotions such as anger, fear, longing, 
grief, sexual desire, jealousy, spite, etc. (47e), impulse and memory leading against experi- 
ence (35c), and perception where body and soul are both affected, each with their motion 
(33c-34a). Finally, the soul’s dynamic nature in thinking (memory, recollection, reason, 
knowledge and opinion) and action (desire) would also need explanation in so far as they 
occur without (avev 34b7, ywpic 34c6) the body. 

How can all this be reconciled with a structure soul intimately bound up with the body? 
Part of an answer is Reason: it provides (napéyov)!’ the body with a soul (30b), which means 
that the soul is not just an emergent structure, attribute or epiphenomenon of the body. I 
return to that below. 

Another part of the explanation of mental phenomena ‘apart from’ the body is to be 
sought, paradoxically, in the body itself which provides for the possibility of pleasure/pain 
yoOplc TOV OMpatog (32c, 34c, 39d, 41c, 46bc, 47d, 50d). Thus anticipatory pleasure and pain 
occur ‘in the soul by itself, without the body’ (32c). All such ‘mental’ pleasures arise due to 
memory (33c). But in that case at any rate some of those pleasures depend also on earlier 
psycho-physical pleasure. And those that do not depend on recent psycho-physical pleasure 
depend on such pleasure if we go further back. In general, both pain and pleasure, in the 
natural course of events, arise in the integrated class, i.e., organisms (31c). More than that, a// 
pleasure belong to the indeterminate (28a, 31a), including (one assumes) even pure intellec- 
tual pleasures (52bc, 63e).!8 Pleasure is a process (yéveotc) (53c) involving lack and filling, 
and processes are, in some sense, physical (cf. n7 above). 

That basically no kind of pleasure requires a special analysis is clear from the fact that all 
pleasures involve (antecedent) pain (31b5-6), though in some cases it is not perceived, for 
instance in the case of pleasure of learning (52b). Another example of pure pleasure of the 
soul would be delight in simple colours (51b). This too involves an unfelt lack (or depletion, 
if moving to colourless surroundings) and a felt replenishment.!? As a confirmation we find 
pain and pleasure similarly understood as harmony disturbance and restoration respectively in 
the Timaeus (Tim. 64c, cf. Phil. 31d), which must be understood similarly in a weak (non- 
reductive) physicalist way.?° 

This means that a living organism is required both for the origin and also for the having 
of these feelings. It seems therefore possible that by ympic Plato means not ‘absolutely de- 
tached’ from the body, but rather ‘somehow independent’ of the body. This is not at all 
unlikely for the further reason that just as Plato may use ‘physical’ of pleasure (33d, 39d, 41c, 
46b8-c4, 47c, 50d) that obviously involves the soul as the body in itself is only a lump of inert 
matter (sensation would be case (33d)), so he may be able to use ‘psychical’ of pleasure that 
involves the body, e.g., desire is said to be not physical (35c6) in spite of its admittedly in- 
volving bodily lack, and the body is said to play no part in thirst, hunger, etc., (35d) in spite of 
the same recognised bodily lack. Mental virtues too are neither logically nor causally de- 
tached from the body. Let me explicate this. 


17D. Frede (1993), 28 n. 1, wants to go against the mss reading here which she, unnecessarily, 
thinks clashes with reason’s ordering the world. 

1852c4-d1 which is notoriously corrupt seems (inconsistently) to contradict the universality of this 
claim. 

19 Plato considers the possibility of having pleasure without being aware of it (21b7-8, 60d8-e1). 
Hence we may assume that he would be equally willing to consider the possibility of having pain without 
being aware of it. 

20 Cf. my (1982) and (2009). 
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By saying that memory and impulse occur ‘against experience’ (35cd, 41c) Plato may in- 
tend to say that they in part obey other ‘laws’ than normal physical occurrences: they are not 
mechanical but mind-dependent. In the Timaeus perception is described in similar terms as a 
motion penetrating the body and reaching the soul (Tim. 64a6-c3, cf. Phil. 33d (peculiar and 
common disturbance), 34a (a single affection, moved together)), without any indication that 
the ‘peculiar’ motion of the soul is anything but physical: at incarnation the six irrational 
motions shake the divine circles inter alia in sensation (Tim. 43b-d), and this turns out to be 
one type of physical motion interfering with another. A mechanical motion interfering with a 
purposeful. This account can provide the framework for understanding the Philebus on per- 
ception, and it is arguable that, if we look for consistency in that dialogue’s conception of the 
psyche, this must be so. 


V. Other Late Dialogues 


It may be asked whether this new picture of the soul finds any general corroboration in 
other late dialogues. I have argued elsewhere”! that from the Phaedrus and on the soul is 
viewed as embodied, in some kind of body. Thus the self-mover soul is tripartite, and triparti- 
tion’? implies embodiment. This is the view of other late dialogues too. There is no disembod- 
ied state in, e.g., Politicus,?3 Timaeus and Laws”4 as opposed to Phaedo. 75 

The Timaeus in particular supplies useful information of the nature of the soul for the 
reader of the Philebus: living creatures including gods have their bodies ‘bound by the ties of 
soul’ (38e5), and the corporeal world is fashioned within the world-soul which is woven right 
through from the centre to the outermost heaven which it envelops from the outside (36d9- 
e3), a harmony soul (strictly: reason 36e6f) determined by number and ‘forms’, apparently 
close to the peras soul of the Philebus. In the Timaeus the soul is created ‘before’ the body 
(34c4-5), meaning that it has a higher priority than the body, and the Laws 967a-d well de- 
scribes the bottom-up materialistic point of view which Plato opposes. In the Phi/ebus this is 
reflected in the special status of Cause or Reason (the kingly soul and kingly intellect 30d). 

The Philebus psychology then is not unique but in line with other late dialogues such as 
Phaedrus, Sophist, Politicus, Timaeus and Laws. Moreover, it confirms a view of the soul as a 
mathematical entity most explicit in the Timaeus. ?°The limit soul understood in the light of 
Timaeus as a mathematical harmony of the body is reminiscent of both Simmias’ harmony 
soul and Cebes’ weaver soul. However, it is important to notice that Plato does not subscribe 
to either of these conceptions as they stand but crucially supplies his own idealist twist: Rea- 
son. 


21 Cf. Ostenfeld (1992). 

22 As tripartition rests on bipartition the occasional appearance of the latter in, e.g., the Laws 653a- 
c, 654cd, 689ab, 696c, 713eff does not affect the argument (cf. Robinson (1995), 121 n. 4). 

23 Cf. also Ostenfeld (1993). 

24 Cf. Laws 903d3-4 and in general Ostenfeld (1982), 258-267. 

25 Cf. also in general Ostenfeld (1982) Part Three. It is significant that even gods are implied to be 
organisms at Phil. 30d, cf. Phaedrus (246cd), where they are imagined to be so, Polit. 269e5-6 and Tim. 
38e5. Soph. 249a may be adduced as further documentation of embodiment. 


26 A precursor of Xenocrates’ self-moving number (Plut. procr. an.1012D, cf. Arist. an. post. 
91a38f). 
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Translated by J.C.G. Strachan 


Plato’s treatment of the soul in the Phi/ebus is unquestionably among the most extensive 
to be found in any of his dialogues. Indeed he not only deals with different types of life and 
thus with the soul as principle of life and originator of action, but devotes considerable por- 
tions of the dialogue both to the definition of psychological faculties and to an examination of 
the ways in which they may be exercised or affected. Thus he goes into detail on the subject 
of pleasures and pains, explaining that these are, in the last analysis, affections of the soul, or 
again he offers a definition of opinion (37a-e), of memory and recollection (33c-34c), and 
likewise of the various affections of the soul that posterity was to group together under the 
heading of ‘emotions’. The Philebus does not, however, appear to offer any definition of the 
soul, and here there may be something of a paradox. This dialogue, which assembles all the 
essentials of the Platonic doctrine of the soul, be it the human soul or the world soul (for it 
offers a proof that the universe must possess life and intelligence), this dialogue which pro- 
vides a detailed account of what one might call Platonic ‘psychology’, is a work in which, to 
all appearances, no definition whatever of the soul can be discovered. It is true that definition 
as an exercise of the kind to which some schools were to submit themselves in later antiquity, 
and a fortiori of the kind practised by modern philosophers, was never a characteristic feature 
of Plato’s work. Even so, it is still the case that the two other dialogues in which the various 
faculties of the soul which Plato deals with in the Philebus are collectively reviewed, i. e. the 
Republic and the Theaetetus, do, in their way, offer representations of the soul, albeit figura- 
tively through various images!. Fictional or metaphorical though they may be, and so differ- 
ent one from another, they are every bit as much accounts of the soul as those we find in the 
Phaedo or the Phaedrus. The Philebus on the other hand is not explicitly focused on the soul 
and claims to offer nothing of the kind — unless we grant that it refers to the soul perhaps 
more by implication, and in a way quite peculiar to itself. 

The suggestion which I should like to put forward here is a very simple one: it seems to 
me that the ‘mixture’, the 1tEts discussed in the Philebus is none other than the soul. Or 
more accurately, when the Philebus undertakes to show that the good life, the life that is both 
desirable and achievable is ‘the mixed life of pleasure and intelligence’ (uetkTov tov 
TSovis Te Kal bpovijoews, 27d1-2), it seems to me that this mixed or blended life is noth- 
ing else but the virtuous human soul. 


1 T cite the Republic and the Theaetetus because these are the two dialogues in which the psycho- 
logical faculties and operations that the Philebus goes on to examine and define (sensation, opinion, 
hope, desire, memory, recollection, knowledge among others) are mentioned and more or less precisely 
defined. No doubt this comparison should be extended to the Timaeus, which also includes what is meant 
to be a complete account of these operations, but the range covered by the two dialogues mentioned 
above is still wider. 
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To be sure, this hypothesis is not susceptible of rigorous proof, in that it depends on the 
assumption that behind Plato’s explicit description of the formation of the mixture of thoughts 
and pleasures there lies an implicit intention to formulate a proposition about the soul. Uncer- 
tain as this suggestion must inevitably remain, it nevertheless seems to me capable of throw- 
ing at least some light on the way in which Plato conceives the human soul and its multiplic- 
ity of functions. 


The mixed life 


That the soul and life are one and the same is a commonplace in Plato’s dialogues, but 
also in Greek thought as a whole. However it may otherwise be conceived — and this is true 
from Homer onwards — the soul is always identified with the breath, the element or principle 
that brings life with it. The Platonic dialogues in no way depart from this commonplace and in 
their turn also identify the soul with life: the soul is first of all the principle of life, or life, and 
then, specifically, that which is alive. 

Immortal and indestructible, the soul is, first of all, life, because it is the soul that gives 
life to a body and in this way makes it a living thing’. Whether in the case of living human 
beings or any other living thing (since what he has to say applies as much to the soul of Zeus 
as to that of some animal) Plato says further that the soul is the person, that is to say, the 
individual in the most specific and particular sense. Any individual we may care to consider is 
first and foremost, properly speaking, a soul; all the rest, body, possessions and so on, belong 
to him and define him in no more than a secondary sense. This doctrine, which crops up 
repeatedly in the dialogues, is not without its ambiguities. We can ask, for example, where 
exactly in the living creature or in the make-up of what we would today call the living crea- 
ture’s personality, the soul is situated. Or again we can ask how, if its soul is what is most its 
own, its essential ‘self’, the individual living being is related to the body that it has, if the 
body is not what it is. 

The end of the Philebus is also taken up with thoughts about living beings, in a somewhat 
general way, given that, as Socrates recalls (60a), the dialogue is preoccupied with the subject 
of the classification of ‘goods’ that have some claim to be regarded as the goal (oxot6s) of 
all living creatures. It is still a case of discriminating between pleasure (4ov1)) and intelli- 
gence or thought (dpdvnots), as had been pointed out at the beginning of the dialogue, but 
from now on account is to be taken of the different ingredients that have been distinguished in 
the intervening analysis. The dialogue has in effect proved that neither intelligence nor pleas- 
ure could, to the exclusion of the other, individually claim to rank as the single good for 
human life. It has also shown the need to distinguish different types of intelligence and differ- 
ent types of pleasure before settling on those that must go into the final mixture that will 
determine the constitution of the good life. In particular, in the course of the discussion, Soc- 
rates and his interlocutors have respectively distinguished different types of knowledge and 
different skills one from another and gone on to separate those types of knowledge that in- 
volve mathematics and are thus properly speaking philosophical, from the others. In the same 
way they have approached pleasures, distinguishing between mixed pleasures, excessive 
pleasures and the pure pleasures that are experienced by one who is able to contemplate or 
perceive what is truly real or has the benefit of acquired knowledge (52b-c). These then are 
the main species into which pleasure and thought may be divided; as Socrates sums it up in 
60d-e, pleasure and intelligence go together and you cannot have one without the other, and 
their various species — or certain of them at least — must go into a mixture. In the long discus- 


2 Among many similar references, see Phaedo 105c-e, Sophist 246e, or again Laws IX 869b, then 
873e. 
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sion that occupies pages 59d-64b, it will be noted first that Socrates calls the mixture a pos- 
session: to mix pleasure and intelligence is for an individual to possess both of them together 
(ci tts [...] Exetv 60e2-3). The ‘mixture’ with which the Philebus is concerned is not sim- 
ply something accomplished in the abstract, but has, as it were, a place or container, in that 
different kinds of pleasure and different kinds of intelligence are going to be mixed in some 
individual, some person. The mixtures are particular types of life. Socrates makes this clear a 
little further on when he identifies the mixture with the mixed life. The two things are one and 
the same: life is what is mixed, or even indeed is a mixture. The good life, as Socrates imme- 
diately brings out, is ‘the well mixed life’ (61b8: pety8évtt Kadds). To bring about a mix- 
ture (for example in 61d5: jetyvvotpev), as Socrates and his interlocutors are doing, is then 
to forge a life. Life, or human life at least, for that is the point at issue, is the result of a proc- 
ess of mixing. The mixed or compound product of this process, the mixed life, is the subject 
of the long and detailed illustration upon which Socrates embarks at 62a. This example pro- 
vides the opportunity for a well known personification by means of which intellect and pleas- 
ure are able to speak for themselves, and it is sometimes easy to forget that the example is of 
one particular life, a man’s life (62a2). 

The final mixture is thus identified as a mixture effected within a human being. And fur- 
thermore this mixture is itself declared to be something that quite literally gives rise to a 
certain type of life. Socrates brings this out by asking Protarchus, ‘If we took the truest parts 
from within each of them and mixed them together, would the mixture procure us the pleas- 
antest life there is? (apa itkavd Tatta ovykeKpapéva Tov ayatynTéTaTov Biov ateEp- 
yaodweva Tapéxetv jpiv)’ (6le7-8). The mixture is thus evidently recognised as having 
the status of a cause: the underlying imagery is from craftsmanship and suggests, therefore, 
that, depending on the ingredients that go into the mixture, the resultant life will be more or 
less pleasant. 

If the mixture really is the life of some particular person, the comparison would also nec- 
essarily signify that if this person possesses the ingredients described he will have a happy 
life. This is in effect what Socrates asserts in what follows when he asks the question: ‘Will 
such a man have all the knowledge he needs (ap’ ovv oUTos ikavds éTLoTHUNS Exel) if he 
can give an account of the divine circle itself and the divine sphere itself but knows nothing 
about the sphere and the circles we have here in our human world? And, if he is building a 
house, will he also be able to use only those other rules and circles?’ (62a7-b2). This question 
elicits a negative response and Socrates and Protarchus agree on the need to add other ingre- 
dients to the mixture which will turn out in the end to include, among other things, all 
branches of knowledge and every skill. The reason given for this at 62c is quite simply that 
‘our life’ — human life — cannot dispense with the relatively inexact kinds of knowledge that 
enable us to find our way home every time, or again those we need to make music. Human 
life has its own needs and, above all, as Socrates emphasises on two separate occasions, the 
types of knowledge, the skills and the pleasures that belong to the second rank, the ones that 
are ‘mixed’ are not merely necessary but are also beneficial. 

These lessons are what provide the support that underpins the surprising argument that 
occupies the concluding pages of the Philebus, an argument which, however, justifies a pos- 
teriori the length of the analysis of pleasures: far from retaining only those branches of 
knowledge and those pleasures that are pure, the mixture that constitutes the good life will 
also turn out to contain many kinds of knowledge that are not exclusively ‘philosophical’, but 
in addition will include many mixed pleasures, that is to say, this time, pleasures other than 
the pure pleasures defined on pages 50e-53c of the dialogue. Thus the good life will not be a 
life in which inferior branches of knowledge and mixed pleasures have no place, for the good 
reason that these are part of life, part of all human life and in that sense ‘necessary’. Accord- 
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ingly it will not be the case that the Philebus has insisted on the adoption or pursuit of pure 
pleasures to the exclusion of mixed pleasures, any more than it has forbidden the exercise of 
knowledge or skills that are not ‘philosophical’. On the contrary, it will have sought to iden- 
tify the conditions under which all these ingredients can coexist. It does this by classifying 
them hierarchically on a sort of scale which measures the degree of purity and truth in them. 
The ‘prize-giving’, represented by the final classification of ‘goods’ in order of merit is thus 
strictly in accordance with a gradation that remains true to the distinctions laid down at the 
beginning of the dialogue, in that it is carried out with reference to the degree to which limit 
(tépas) is present in each of the candidates and how precise the limit is. The spectrum that 
runs from what is most characterised by due measure and is able to impart it, to what least 
possesses measure and confers no limit whatever, (that is from measure or limit itself to the 
things that most lack limit) spans the distance that separates goodness itself from the unlim- 
ited and from evil. The classification certainly confirms the superiority of intelligence over 
pleasure but from now on it does it in the name of the common criterion represented by the 
extent to which limit is present. If intelligence is privileged, it is because it is in a better posi- 
tion than pleasure to allow a living being to become familiar with the limit and conform to it 
more closely. Its superiority, then, derives from its capacity to extend or tighten the limit, and 
in particular to foster its involvement in the emotions. This means that Plato ends up by con- 
ceiving a whole continuum of mixtures that covers the entire range of possible ways in which 
the ingredients may be proportionally combined, from the perfectly measured unity that is the 
life characterised by intelligence in its entirety and able to experience true pleasures, to the 
mixture that is the dissolute and bestial life (45d-e). 

The ‘mixed’ soul that is the human soul is indeed the result of a blending process, and its 
excellence varies according to the ingredients that make it up and the way in which they are 
interrelated, a point to which we shall return. But this type of mixture does not hold good for 
all souls. The gods’ soul, because it knows nothing of enjoyment and is capable only of exer- 
cising intelligence (33b), is doubtless also a mixture in so far as it includes a multiplicity of 
functions, but it is certainly not a mixture of heterogeneous elements’. 

Thus it is that in its concluding pages the Philebus provides a retrospective explanation of 
its initial choices. The beginning of the conversation had established that pleasure and intelli- 
gence could not, each on its own account, give rise to the good life. Only a mixture of the two 
could claim to do this under certain conditions that are, then, known by the end of the dia- 
logue. This was what was said at the beginning by way of programme: 


“SOCRATES 


But both of them together, Protarchus? The life that results from a mixture of the two ([6 
Blos] EE apdbotv oupperxSels Koiwds yevdpevos)? 


PROTARCHUS 


Do you mean a life of pleasure, intellect and thought ("S0vfis Aéyets Kai vod Kal 
dbpovijoews)?” (22a1-3). 


3 This is also what distinguishes a human soul from the soul of a mollusk, which would experience 
pleasures or pains without the slightest intellectual activity (21c). This would be another example of a 
mixture combining ingredients that were all of the same kind. This is what gives the mixed nature of the 
human soul something of the validity of a genuine differentia: the heterogeneity of its constituent ele- 
ments and activities is responsible for the specific nature of the human soul. As is noted for example at 
53a, things that are truly real are characterized by singleness of nature and the complete absence of 
admixture. 
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As commentators invariably point out, the disconcerting, not to say paradoxical nature of 
the end of the Philebus is, however, provided with an explanation. Types of thought and types 
of pleasure have been carefully distinguished in a lengthy analysis, in the end only to be 
admitted, almost without exception, into the final mixture. Socrates in fact justifies this ap- 
parent paradox on two grounds, first that the ingredients that go into the mixture must do so in 
a certain order, and second that each one of them is for some particular reason necessary*. We 
can look at this in a little more detail. 

In the first place, if the ingredients that are less obviously noble, secondary branches of 
knowledge or opinions finally enter the mixture that constitutes the good life, it is because the 
pure forms of knowledge, in so far as they have done so, have already gone into it. It is only 
when these pure forms of knowledge are available to us that we will be able to possess the 
others, and possess them without risk (62d, 63a). What is presupposed by these remarks 
seems to be twofold: any individual in possession of the pure forms of knowledge need not 
hesitate to make use of lower forms of knowledge, because, when it comes to knowledge, no 
matter what happens, his possession of excellence is assured. It seems fairly clear that the 
possession of pure forms of knowledge and pure pleasures offers the mixture as a whole a sort 
of guarantee of quality, rendered possible because, within the mixture, there exists a hierarchy 
(in fact, for the mixed elements to be brought in, the pure elements must already be there’). 

In the second place, if elements of lesser purity are allowed into the mixture, it is because 
they are necessary. Socrates establishes that their necessity holds good alike for the branches 
of knowledge that are not pure and for the pleasures that are mixed, and it is a properly human 
necessity. In pages 62a-63e, Socrates thus successively establishes the necessity and the 
benefit of branches of knowledge other than those that are pure, and the need for and the 
advantage of mixed pleasures. Both are alike necessary because they correspond to needs or 
activities that are vital for mankind. And furthermore they are advantageous because, without 
them, certain human activities would be simply impossible®. No difficulty is presented by 
Socrates’ argument. The reason that the mixture must include the different branches of 
knowledge that apply to the sensible world, imprecise though they may be, and likewise the 
mixed pleasures, is that the mixed life under discussion is the life of a human being (62a2). 

Once again it can be seen that the good itself is not what is being mixed here, nor some- 
thing that results from a mixing process. What is being mixed is something else altogether, a 
blend of ingredients of differing value. This mixed entity is none other than human life, into 
which the introduction of a range of ingredients, some of them better than others, is good, 
necessary and advantageous. 


The Composition of the Soul 


The dialogue makes clear that a life is precisely what the mixture is. We must realise that 
it means exactly what it says and understand that a human life is indeed the result of a blend- 
ing of types of intelligence and types of pleasure. This in fact is what constitutes a life. No 
doubt this point remains obscure until the end of the dialogue when a succession of kinds of 


4 Tn a study devoted to the end of the Philebus, J. Cooper examines the paradox just mentioned and 
goes on to ask, ‘Why, however, does Socrates admit impure and false knowledge at all as an ingredient 
in the human good (62a-d) ?’ (Cooper (1977), 724). There is a shortcut here that tends to cause confu- 
sion, for the good itself in no way results from the mixture, any more than it constitutes the location of 
the mixture : what the mixture is, is the good (human) life. 

5 The existence of this priority is born out by 62d2-3 and 62e6-7. It implies that the pure elements 
have a determinative influence of some kind on the mixed elements. 

6 On the advantage, see the vocabulary (Adé\t pov, cupbépov) used by Socrates in 63a-b. 
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pleasure and intelligence is examined to determine which may be eligible to become parts of 
the mixture. It becomes perfectly clear in the process of considering the successive candidates 
that these types of intelligence and pleasures all correspond to activities that are part of human 
life — activities all of which, as the dialogue has already pointed out, are activities of the soul. 
By the end of the dialogue we can be in very little doubt that the ‘mixture’ whose recipe the 
Philebus has given us is the mixture responsible for the constitution of the well-balanced soul. 
The mixture defines the activities in which the soul may engage in living a good life, provided 
that these activities are arranged in the hierarchical order laid down in the final ‘prize-giving’ 
in which the respective contributions made by different ingredients are evaluated. 

For soul to be called life in this way and the good life to be equated with the good soul is 
quite consistent with Platonic doctrine which in effect holds that the soul corresponds exactly 
with the being it animates. On the other hand it is perhaps surprising to find the soul implic- 
itly defined, as it is here, as a medley of activities. But the Philebus is not, after all, the only 
Platonic work to describe the soul as something mixed. Every reader of the dialogues knows 
that it is Plato’s habit to describe human characters in terms of mixtures, proportions or bal- 
ances. Books VIII and IX of the Republic, for example, classify individuals according to how 
much of them is taken up by this or that desire and how much by thought or reason. In a 
similar way the Politicus maintains that a city will be well ordered if the souls of the citizens 
have balanced characters (307c), and he goes on to add that the tendency of individuals to act 
in a particular manner depends on the proportions in which the components of their souls are 
mixed. In yet other works Plato argues for a hierarchy of goods that complement one another 
similar to that found at the end of the Philebus, explaining for instance in the Laws that hu- 
man life is one that must reconcile and blend together goods of different orders (I 63 1b-632d). 

In their way, the concluding pages of the Philebus provide a faithful representation of 
Plato’s ethical teaching. They do not foster a teleological approach’, by assigning life goals to 
attain or allocating it objectives to reach, but much rather promote a morality that one might 
call ‘functional’, in so far as it locates goodness in an ordered set of activities. Plato’s insis- 
tence on types of conduct and ways of life is characteristic of an ethics whose distinctive 
feature is not to regard the good as something external to the individual but instead, to hold 
that there are activities engaged in by the individual that are good, in other words that there 
are certain activities that participate in the good. This immediately puts the accent on the 
subject whose activities these are, on the agent. And that, for Plato, is the soul. 

It is also perhaps not impossible that there is a definition of the soul to be found in the 
Philebus. The soul is what it does, it is the product that results from the mixture of its activi- 
ties, and its aptitudes and worth alike reflect the quality of the mixture. The implicit definition 
of the soul as mixture can be understood in a weak or in a strong sense. The weak sense will 
allow us to go no further than to say that each kind of life is a particular blend and that the 
soul is, as it were, the container in which the blend of activities is achieved; or again that the 
soul is the agent that, by exercising these different functions, brings the mixture of them into 
being. In the strong sense, the soul itself will be the mixture. It seems to me possible to opt for 
the strong sense, bearing in mind that the psychology of the Timaeus, in distinguishing three 
faculties in the human soul, does so in particular in terms of the functions performed by each 
one of them. Taken as a whole, then, the soul is nothing but an ordered mixture of functions: 
appetite, anger or spirit, and reason, to mention only the most important of them. 


7 The dialogue, of course, makes clear that lives are capable of pursuing some goal; but, as it hap- 
pens, Socrates summarises Philebus’ thesis that the aim of every life is pleasure. Otherwise, teleological 
language is scarcely used. To judge by what Socrates says at 60c, it is possession of the good that allows 
a life to achieve its aim. 
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This sort of definition of the soul is far from insignificant, and that for at least two rea- 
sons. For one thing, it effectively highlights that what specifically marks out a soul as human 
is the fact that it is an amalgam of heterogeneous elements. What is specific to it is that it is 
blended in the way it is. For another, it opens up the possibility of looking at the difference 
between Platonic and Aristotelian psychology in a way that differs from the commonly ac- 
cepted view. Aristotle, as we know, decided to resolve the issue of soul ‘substance’, by defin- 
ing the soul simply as an actuality, the result of a completed activity. It is, then, perhaps not 
entirely certain that, on this point, Aristotle has diverged from Plato. 
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Quantité déterminée et juste mesure dans le Philébe 


Maria Isabel Santa Cruz 
Universidad de Buenos Aires —- CONICET 


Dans cette étude, je me propose d’examiner dans le Philébe le rapport entre to\pos of (la 
quantité déterminée) et to\metrion (la mesure convenable et opportune). Dans ce but, j’essaie 
de montrer la fagon dont je rapproche le Philébe de la difference entre les deux types de 
mesure établie par Platon dans le Politique (283c3-284e-10). 

Le Philébe, dont la fin est la détermination des ingrédients de la vie bonne, aborde un 
sujet typiquement socratique: la rivalité entre plaisir et connaissance, qui aspirent tous les 
deux a étre le bien supréme pour I’homme. II faut donc examiner quelles sont les proportions 
de connaissance et de plaisir qui doivent entrer dans la construction de la vie “mélangée”, la 
seule qui convient aux étres humains. Cette discussion préalable sur le plaisir et la connais- 
sance (1la-14a) conduit a la présentation d’une question méthodologique a propos de |’un et 
du multiple (14b-20b). Les difficultés que l’insertion de cette partie souléve ont mené certains 
spécialistes! a penser que Platon a intégré cet excursus sur la méthode dialectique sans se 
soucier de sa fonction dans l’ensemble du dialogue.” 

En 23c Socrate introduit les Quatre “genres”, non sans avoir signalé préalablement les 
difficultés de l’argumentation qui va suivre. II dit, en effet, qu’elle sera “une longue discus- 
sion” (suxnou=l ogou), pour l’instant ne pas aisée (s xedoh de\oufle\radibu pafu ti nus) et 
qu'il faudra avoir recours “a une “autre machine de guerre” (aJ | hj mexanhf) et a d’autres 
projectiles, “encore que certains puissent étre les mémes” (23b5-8). I] affirme qu’on peut 
diviser en Quatre la totalité des choses qui existent actuellement dans l’univers (pafta ta\nur 
ohta eh twepantif 23c4)3: tout d’abord, | illimité (a beiron) et la limite (petaj ), puis un troi- 
siéme genre fait de leur mélange (s ummis gomenon: 23d1; s ummeifew] : 23d7) et finalement la 
cause du mélange (a itiAn: 23d7). 

Cette quadruple division nest pas facile a concilier avec la méthode divine antérieure, 
malgré la mention dans les deux cas de pefaj et apeiron (il s’agit, sans doute, de ces 
“certains projectiles qui puissent étre les mémes”). Encore pire, les termes semblent étre 
employés dans les deux passages avec des différentes significations.* L’a peiron comprend 


! Par exemple Striker (1970), 9. 

2 D’aprés D. Frede (1993), xiii-xv, la premiére partie du dialogue, dialectique et métaphysique a la 
fois, est “purgatory”. 

3 Carone (2005), 85, soutient que la section 23c-31a et la quadruple classification ont un caractére 
cosmologique; en t6 panti fait référence a l’univers sensible et n’inclut pas les Formes. D’aprés Migliori 
(1993), 161, par contre, les Formes font partie du panta. Voir aussi Sayre (1983), 161ss: d’aprés cette 
classification, les Formes sont des réalités mixtes. 

4 Cf. Letwin (1981); Benitez (1989), 63-65; D. Frede (1993), xxxviii. D’aprés Dancy (2007), 38-39, 
16c porte sur la composition ontologique, tandis que dans 23c il s’agit d’ une classification ou catégori- 
sation ontologique. Pour une interprétation différente, cf. Gosling (1975), 186-206 et Delcomminette 
(2006), 201 ss. 
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tout ce qui n’a pas de mesure ni de degré défini en lui-méme, tout ce qui, constituant un 
continuum infiniment divisible, est susceptible du plus et du moins (24e-25a), qui empéchent 
la réalisation d’un achévement, d’une fin (24c-d). L’indétermination des termes tels que plus 
chaud et plus froid, doucement et fortement (24c1-2), rapide et lent, aigu et grave (26a2) est 
due a la présence en eux de la contrariété du plus et du moins (24e7-25a5) (mal on te kai\ 
htton).> 

Le pefaj est la limite, “l’égal, légalité et puis, apres 1’égal, le double et tout ce qui est 
comme un nombre a |’égard d’un autre nombre, ou une mesure par rapport a une mesure” 
(25a7-b1); “tout ce qui, mettant fin 4 l“opposition des contraires, les rend commensurables et 
harmoniques en y introduisant le nombre” (25d11-e2).° L’imposition du peta} sur I’ apeiron 
supprime donc le plus et le moins et donne naissance a un troisiéme genre, mélange des deux 
premiers, qui est une ou$iA meikth/et gegenhmenh (27 b 8-9). Bref, les apeira ont en eux- 
mémes “le plus et le moins”, ce qui exige une restriction de la part d’un déterminant pour qu’ 
un meiktof puisse naitre. 

Il faut remarquer que partout ot le plus et le moins sont présents, ils empéchent une 
quantité définie (to\pos oh) mais ils empéchent aussi une juste mesure (to\metrion). “Nous les 
disions tout a l’heure, en effet, si au lieu de faire disparaitre la quantité définie ils la laissaient 
s‘installer, elle ef la juste mesure, la ot se trouvent le plus, le moins, le violemment, le 
doucement, ce serait a ceux-ci d’abandonner la place ow ils se trouvaient” (mh\afanif ante to\ 
poson, a)! ‘eagsante auto/te kai\to\metrion eh tv=tou=maFél on kai\h€ton kai\sfodra kai\ 
hhema e#ra ?eygeneé qai, auta\efrei tauta ek thFautwaxwfaj eh $éhhe: 24c6-d2). 

Le mélange est donc définie comme le genre unique constitué par toute la progéniture des 
deux autres principes. “Eh bien, ce troisigme genre dont je parle, comprends que je le pose 
comme l’unité de tout ce que les deux autres engendrent: génération en vue d'une réalité 
(gehesij ei) ousian), produite par l’effet des mesures réalisées [produites, accomplies] avec 
la limite (ek twa meta\tou=pefatoj apeirgas mefhwn metrwn)”? (26d7-9). L’action de la limite 
sur Villimité est toujours l’imposition d’un metron, d’une mesure (26d) —quantité déterminée 
ou juste mesure- qui rend les contraires commensurables et harmoniques et donne naissance 
au mélange (25d-26a). On pourrait dire que dans cet endroit Platon ne se soucie de faire 
aucune difference entre to\pos of et to\metrion, entre la quantité déterminée et la juste mesure. 
Mais, méme si l’on n’accepte pas cette distinction que je tiens a voir dans ce passage, en tout 
cas, ni l’une ni l’autre ne peuvent étre identifiées a la limite ni au mixte, car l’imposition de 
mesure avec la limite se fait par l"intermédiation d’une cause, d’une aitia, sans laquelle toute 
détermination de l’indéterminé deviendrait impossible. Il est clair que la cause —le nouf- est 
une cause qui produit quelque chose (26e). Je n’approfondirai pas dans cette question, mais il 
faut dire que dans toutes ces discussions le nou est la raison humaine qui connait ou com- 
prend des concepts (et qui réalise dans chaque cas le bon mélange), et elle est aussi 
l’intelligence démiurgique, productrice de la structure métaphysique de l’univers. En faisant 


5 Sur l’emploi et la signification des comparatifs, cf. Waterfield (1980) et la critique de Delcommi- 
nette (2006), 351. 

6 L’égal, l’égalité, etc. ne sont pas les choses qui admettent les propriétés opposées, mais des pro- 
priétés opposées recues par les choses. Cf. Waterfield (1982), 74-75. 

7 Je suis la lecture de Burnet, a peirgas mehwn, génitif pluriel. Diés chosit a peirgas mefhn. 
Pradeau (2002) traduit par “...produite par l’effet des mesures qui accompagnent la limite”. Voir sa note 
74, 250. 
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référence aux deux comme nouf, Platon semble suggérer que l’intelligence humaine est liée 
en quelque maniere a la raison divine qui ordonne | univers.’ 

La fonction de la cause est de déterminer |’indéterminé en supprimant la contrariété du 
plus et du moins, de l’exceés et du défaut. C’est le producteur qui choisit et réalise le mefron, la 
détermination appropriée a chaque cas, selon qu'il s‘agisse des choses quantifiables ou des 
choses qualifiables. To\pos oh et to\mefrion sont produits, tous deux, avec l’imposition de la 
limite, par une cause. Le mélange résulte dans certains cas d’une quantité définie, tandis que 
dans d'autres cas elle ne résulte pas d’une quantité définie. Il y a deux sortes de metron: la 
quantité déterminée ou proportion mathématique et la juste mesure. Cette distinction entre 
quantité déterminée et juste mesure, qui, certes, n’apparait en pleine clarté dans le Philébe, 
peut étre lue a la lumiére de la caractérisation des deux sortes de mesures faite dans le 
Politique: celle des contraires en leur rapport mutuel? et celle qui se conforme a “la réalité qui 
est nécessaire 4 toute production” (thh the genebewj ahagkaien ousiAn: 283d8-9) ou to\ 
metrion. Le premier type de mesure, quantitative, correspondrait a la quantité déterminée ou 
proportion mathématique (to\ pos of) tandis que le deuxiéme type de mesure, qualitative, 
correspondrait, dans le Philébe, 4 la réalisation de la juste mesure (to\ metrion) dans le 
domaine des actions et des expériences humaines (domaine auquel appartient la vie bonne, 
objet principal de la recherche menée dans le dialogue). 

Dans le Politique 283b la question de l'art de la mesure et de la juste mesure s’introduit, 
d'entrée de jeu, comme un examen de la longueur et de la briéveté et de tout ce qui est excés 
ou défaut (paghj uperoxhfte kai\e)! eiy ewj : 283cl1-d1)!°. C'est a tout cela que l'art de la 
mesure (metrhtikh/ 283d1) a trait. Mais l'art de la mesure a deux parties: la premiere est celle 
qui mesure la grandeur et la petitesse s'en tenant a leur rapport mutuel, tandis que la deuxiéme 
est celle qui se conforme a "la réalité qui est nécessaire a toute production" (to\de\kata\the 
th genefbewj ahagkaian ou$iAn: 283d8-9).!! La premiére appartient a l’ordre de la quantité, 
la deuxiéme 4 l’ordre de la qualité. Etant donné le contexte et le but du dialogue, |’attention 
de Platon se porte sur la deuxiéme classe de mesure: il ne s’agit pas d’un rapport mutuel entre 
des contraires, mais d’un rapport 4 une mesure dont les choses peuvent étre inférieures ou 
supérieures. !? 

La premiere est relative et, comme il est dit aprés, est le genre de mesure a laquelle se ré- 
ferent tous les arts ayant trait au nombre, aux longueurs, profondeurs, largeurs, épaisseurs 
(284e4-5). La deuxiéme, par contre, peut étre dénommée une mesure "absolue" ou "essen- 
tielle"!3, qui ne s'en tient pas au rapport mutuel entre les termes, mais a leurs rapports avec la 
juste mesure, to\metrion, qui, comme il est spécifié plus tard, est le convenable, l'opportun (ou 


8 Le point est renfoncé par l’emploi des mémes termes pefaj et apeiron dans la premiére section 
(qu’on pourrait considérer “épistémologique’’) et dans la deuxiéme (qu’on pourrait considérer “métaphy- 
sique”). Le texte semble suggérer que la raison humaine peut comprendre la structure de l’univers parce 
qu’ elle est étroitement liée a la raison qui a produit ou ordonné cette structure. 

9 Delcomminette (2005), 347 et 351, traduit “la communauté de la grandeur et de la petitesse relati- 
vement l’une a l’autre” et critique ceux qui interprétent la phrase comme “la participation (des choses) a 
la grandeur et a la petitesse relativement l'une a I’autre”. 

10 Sur l’expression “excés et défaut” cf. Sayre (2006), 140. 

1! L’expression offre difficulté et a été traduite et interprétée de différentes facons. Cf. Santa Cruz 
(1995), 193, n. 19. Delcomminette (2005), 347, traduit par “l’étre nécessaire du devenir” et Brisson et 
Pradeau, dans leur traduction du Politique, par “ce qui est réellement nécessaire a |’engendrement des 
choses”. 

12 D’aprés Sayre (2006), 182, les deux types de mesure ne peuvent étre distingués selon quantité et 
qualité, car le premier type compare des contraires entre eux, qu’ils soient ils quantitatifs ou qualitatifs. 

13 Miller (1980), 66. 
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l’a propos), le requis, et tout ce qui tient le milieu entre les extrémes (proj to\metrion kai\to\ 
prepon kai\toh kairoh kai\to\depn kai\pahq opofa ei) to\mebon ap%kif qe twe e$xatwn: 
284e6-8). La deuxiéme métrétique aide a fixer une mesure entre des extrémes qui ne sont pas 
quantifiables. La mesure dont il s’agit dans cette seconde métrétique c’est la moyenne non de 
quantité mais de qualité.'4 Seulement d'apres la juste mesure nous pouvons distinguer entre 
les bons et les méchants (283e5-6). 

Dans le domaine de l’agir on ne peut pas prétendre une exactitude mathématique. Les ac- 
tions humaines ne sont pas mensurables quantitativement, mais elles doivent étre produites et 
sont "évaluables" seulement d'aprés le critére de la juste mesure, c'est a dire, selon qu'elles 
soient convenables ou opportunes. 

Quelques points sont a souligner a propos de cette section du Politique: 

1) to\ metrion est un concept en vigueur seulement dans le domaine des réalités en 
devenir; et, d’aprés les exemples donnés par 1’Etranger (arts, oeuvres bonnes ou 
mauvaises, discours, art du tissage et notamment la politique), le genre de genése dont 
il s'agit est celui des activités propres de la praxis humaine. 

2) La juste mesure est quelque chose que, en chaque cas, doit se produire (284c1, 284d6, 
283c5). Elle n’est donc un patron fixe ni immuable, elle n'est pas une Forme. 

3) Il y a une interdépendance nécessaire entre les arts qui ont trait 4 des activités humai- 
nes et la juste mesure: les uns ne peuvent exister sans l'autre.!> 

4) On laisse de cété l’examen de l’exact en soi (auto\takribej). L’Etranger déclare 
“qu’il aura besoin un jour de ce qui vient d’étre dit pour la démonstration [exhibition] 
concernant |’exact lui-méme (proj thh peri\auto\takribej apofeicin: 284c8-d2).!6 

5) Deux problémes restent sans réponse dans cette section du Politique: a) pourquoi le 
deuxiéme type de mesure est nécessaire pour l’existence des arts et b) pourquoi il y a 
une dépendance des arts par rapport a lexactitude.!7 

Revenons maintenant au Philébe et essayons de le rapprocher du Politique. On a soutenu 
qu'on peut établir une étroite connexion entre la paire illimité- limite du Philébe et les deux 
types de mesure du Politique. L’illimité, dont la caractéristique est d’inclure tous les contrai- 
res qui ne peuvent étre comparés qu’entre eux, serait l’équivalent de la premiére mesure, 
relative, du Politique. De sa part, la limite, qui produit une progéniture en conjonction avec 
Villimité, serait l’équivalent du deuxiéme type de mesure, “absolue”, du Politique.'8 On peut 
objecter, 4 propos de Villimité, que le rapport entre contraires dans lillimité précéde 
Vintroduction de toute mesure, car 1a ot il y a le plus et le moins il y a toujours le flux et il ne 
peut y avoir de quantité définie ni de juste mesure. D’autre part, concernant la limite, on peut 
objecter qu’elle détermine |’indéterminé seulement par |’action de la cause, qui impose me- 
sure. 

Je suggére que le premier type de mesure du Politique est équivalent a l’imposition de t 0\ 
posonh, la quantité déterminée, dans le domaine des choses quantifiables, tandis que le 
deuxiéme type de mesure est en correspondance avec to\mefrion, la juste mesure, dans le 
domaine des choses non quantifiables mais seulement qualifiables, comme les actions et les 
affections humaines. 


14 Lafrance (1995), 95. 

'5 Et il établit aprés un pendant avec le Sophiste (242d-e). 

16 Je ne suis pas d’accord avec |'interprétation de Delcomminette (2005), 349, qui suit celle de 
Rowe et traduit comme “la démonstration exacte sur ce sujet”, “ce sujet” étant la juste mesure. 

17 Sayre (2006), 146, renvoie avec raison au Philébe. 


18 Sayre (2006), 178-179. 
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Dans le Politique on laisse de coté l’examen de l’exact en soi (to\akribej), car il ne 
répond pas au propos de la recherche. Quoiqu’on a voulu y voir une allusion a des doctrines 
non écrites, je crois qu’on peut bien accepter, avec certains étudieux,!® que la remarque du 
Politique est une sorte d’annonce programmatique du Philébe 55e-59c, ou Socrate a recours 
au concept d’akripeia dans le but de classer les sciences. 

De méme que dans le Politique et le Sophiste, dans le Philébe il n’y a pas de distinction 
entre episthmh et texnh,?° mais il y a, certes, une différence importante entre ces techniques 
qui travaillent par routine et conjecture et celles qui se servent de formes précises de mesure 
(Philébe 55d ss). Il y a des degrés de précision ou d’exactitude (akribeia,safhheia) entre les 
différents arts mais aussi dans chaque art.?! Et l’exactitude dans chaque art dépend du type de 
nombre et de mesure dont il se sert. En plus, la corrélation entre le degré d’exactitude des 
sciences et la nature de leurs objets est essentielle. En effet, les sciences dont l’objet advient 
et périt sont moins vraies que celles dont l’objet reste toujours totalement le méme par nature. 
L’art des philosophes, la dialectique, est supérieur en exactitude et en clarté a celui des non- 
philosophes. Son objet est to\safe} kai\takribe) kai\to\a) eqesétaton (58c2-3; cf. 6ld-e). 
Mais la seule connaissance de |’intelligible ne suffit pas 4 "homme: une fois qu’il possede les 
plus hautes sciences, il doit accueillir toutes les autres (62a-d). Toutes les sciences sont admi- 
ses, pourvu qu’on posséde celles qui sont exactes. 

Prenons le cas d’ un homme —dit Socrate en 62a-b- qui comprend ce qu’est la justice elle- 
méme et qui peut aussi concevoir toutes les autres réalités intelligibles. Aura-t-il assez de 
science sil peut rendre compte du cercle en soi ou de la sphére divine en elle-méme, sans 
savoir ce qu’est la sphére des hommes, ce que sont nos cercles 4 nous? Et dans la construction 
d’une maison, pourra-t-il ne se servir également que des autres régles ou des autres cercles? 
Et il faut en ajouter la musique et d’autres techniques pleines de conjecture et empiriques. II 
faut ouvrir la porte a toutes les sciences, les moins pures et les pures, “si nous voulons — 
d’aprés la réponse de Protarque- que notre vie soit en quelque facon une vie” (62c 3-4). 

Le plaisir n’est pas la premiere possession valable; il n’est méme pas la seconde, “mais il 
faut tenir que le premier revient d’une certaine maniére 4 la mesure, c’est a dire? a la juste 
mesure et a l’opportun et a tout ce qui leur ressemble...(a) | a\prwton mef p$ peri\metron kai\ 
to\mefrion kai\kaifion kai\pafta opofa xrh\toiauta nomizein...” (66a 6-8). Malgré les 
difficultés que ce passage corrompu présente aprés nomifein,?? le sens semble clair: le plaisir 
n’est pas le premier bien, mais le premier revient a la mesure: metron kai\to\metrion kai\ 
kaifion, ou ce dernier terme peut étre compris comme une spécification de la juste mesure,”4 
c’est a dire du type de mesure correspondant au domaine des actions et des passions 
humaines. Le second rang revient au proportionné et au beau (to\summetron kai\kal of), 


19 Par exemple, Delcomminette (2005), 350. 

20 Sayre (2006), 192-193. 

21 Tl ne faut pas identifier les mathématiques supérieures du Philébe avec la seconde métrétique du 
Politique. Cf. Lafrance (1995), 94. Les deux types de mathématiques du Philébe, étant donné que toutes 
les deux travaillent quantitativement, dédoublent, pour ainsi dire, la premiere métrétique du Politique. 

22 Je prends le kai comme explicatif et souligne l’emploi de l’article 16 devant métrion. 

23 Le texte des lignes 7-8 est corrompu. Pour une discussion sur ce passage et les tentatives de le 
restaurer cf. Delcomminette (2006), 622, n. 13. Mazzarelli (1975), 161, Gosling (1975), 137-138, Hamp- 
ton (1990), 85 et 124-125, n. 7; Hackforth (1945), 139; Pradeau (2002), 300, n. 320. Voir aussi la conjec- 
ture proposée par Vancamp (2002): thh /dion (sc. eflran)idrusqai. 

24 Cf. Delcomminette (2006), 622 et n. 13: dans ce contexte, le sens du kaifion, presqu’un syno- 
nyme du mefrion, n’est pas temporel. 
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auxquels on doit ajouter le complet et le suffisant (to\te! eon kai\ikanon) (66b1-4).25 La juste 
mesure produit la bonté du mélange en le rendant parfait, suffisant et universellement éligible 
et elle est donc la condition de la vie bonne. 

Dans le Philébe, le bon mélange exige la connaissance et la réalisation de la juste mesure. 
Pour que cette réalisation soit possible il semble qu’il faut connaitre l’exact lui-méme (Les 
Formes?*° Le Bien?), mais cette connaissance n’est pas la seule condition requise quand il 
s’agit d’une vie humaine. De méme que dans le Politique,*’ cette réalisation exige non seule- 
ment la connaissance des patrons immuables, mais, a la fois, la connaissance du “matériel” 
sur lequel ils doivent étre appliqués. En ce sens on pourrait bien dire que et le Politique et le 
Philébe devancent la doctrine aristotélicienne du moyen terme.78 


25 Ce second rang comprend les mélanges harmonieux, c’est a dire les choses qui possédent la juste 
mesure. Cf. D. Frede (1993), 81, n. ad loc. Pour une interprétation différente cf. Delcomminette (2006), 
622, n. 15. 

26 Selon Shiner (1974), 34-35 et passim, dans le Philébe il n’y pas de référence a des Formes trans- 
cendantes. 

27 Les observations de l’Etranger au terme du développement de la section sur la juste mesure 
sembent indiquer que la production de la juste mesure exige la connaissance de patrons absolus —les 
Formes?- et du contexte sur lequel ils doivent étre appliqués. 

28 Cf. Woodruff (2007), 168. 
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The wonder of one and many 


Samuel Scolnicov 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Taken by itself, Socrates’ solution to the problem of the one and many, as he himself 
stated it in Philebus, is strange and dogmatic, some say unsatisfactory, if indeed a solution is 
offered.! Notoriously, it is not even clear how many questions there are at 15b or what exactly 
they are. That passage is too well-known, but it still demands close attention. 

TIp@tov pev él tivac det toravtas sivat povadas UmoAapPavew aAEO@s oVoac sita THs av 

TAUTAG, ULaV EKAOTHV OVEAV él THV AVTIV Kal LTE yEveow LT}TE OAEBpov mpoodexopevny, 

Ouws sivat PeBorwtata piav TaUTHV; LETH SE TOUT’ EV TOIS YIYVOLEVOIC AV Kal AmMEpolc sitE 

dteomaoLévyV KaL TOAAG yeyovvlav tEBéov, Ei8’ AV avTIV avTIS yopic, O St) Tavtov 

advvatwtatov maivort’ cv, TAVTOV Kal Ev Kua év Evi TE KAL TOAOIC yiyvecDaL. 

First, whether we should assume such monads as being truly; then, again, how these, each of 

them being always one and the same and admitting neither generation nor destruction, never- 

theless is most assuredly that one. And after that, is it, again, to be posited as having come to 

be in the unlimited things that become, whether it is dispersed and becomes many or, as a 

whole, is it separate from itself, which indeed would seem most impossible, the same one 

thing coming to be, at the same time, both in one and in many. 


The solution at 16c5—17a5 is brought up on the supposed cauthority of the gods, ‘Oewv 
MEV Tots avOpamotg ddotc’, ‘It is a gift of gods to men’, with no argument whatsoever. Its 
relevance to the problem of pleasure — which is, after all, what is under discussion — is not 
immediately clear, as Philebus himself is quick to point out: ‘AAAG Ti dt) MOTE MPOG LAs O 
AOYOSG OUVTOG VUV EiprTOl KaL TL TOTE PovAGLEVOG;’, ‘but why indeed was this argument ever 
brought to us now and what on earth is it aimed at?’ (18al—2). 

True, Socrates’ solution is proposed dogmatically and no attempt whatsoever is made to 
justify it. This, however, is precisely in keeping with Plato’s philosophical method. For him, 
philosophical argumentation does not aim, initially, at solving problems in a general way or at 
building systems.” Its aim is to dissolve aporiai. (a) A thesis is proposed: In our dialogue — 
that pleasures, although indeed all of them pleasures, are nevertheless different from each 
other and can be variously classified as better or worse, even as true or false. (b) An objection 
is raised: Pleasure as such is always pleasure, and pleasure does not differ from pleasure, 
‘ott Ka8’ Goov ye Noovat’, ‘not, surely, insofar as they are pleasures’. Pleasure is conceptu- 
ally one, all distinctions whatsoever being impossible. (c) The aim of the inquiry is to over- 
come ¢hat particular objection, thus creating euporia, ‘free passage’, to the thesis proposed: 
‘TaDT’ EOTL TA MEPL TA TOWWUTA Ev Kai TOAAG, GAN OvK Exelva, @ Lpwtapye, ATAoNS 
anopiasg aitia pt] KaA~@S OporkoynVévta Kai EUTOPlac av KaAdc’, ‘these are [the questions] 


! See, e.g., Bury (1897), ix; Shorey (1933), 316; Hackforth (1945), 26; Ross (1951); Shiner (1974), 
41. 
2 But see below, on the Good. 
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about one and many of this sort, and not those, Protarchus; they are the cause of all aporiai if 
not well agreed upon and, again, of ewporia if well agreed upon’ (15b8—c3). 

Note that what is sought is an agreement that will open the way to the thesis proposed. 
Socrates aims at overcoming the difficulties raised by his interlocutor at that point, not, pri- 
marily, at offering a general theory of pleasure or a mereology.* Such a theory may emerge, 
but, at this stage — if at all — only as a welcome by-product.4 This is not to say that Plato’s 
philosophical endeavours have no interest beyond the particular context of this or that dia- 
logue. But no response to any objection, no alternative framework, is unconditionally valid 
without the eventual attainment of the Good. But this is already another story. 

Moreover, at several crucial junctures throughout the dialogue, Socrates seems satisfied 
with winning Protarchus over, who is just too willing to comply: “Exoi yovv doxst’, ‘To me, 
at any rate, it seems so’ (12a5); ‘Kai mavtac totvev judc vadsaBe ovyywpelv cor TOVGSE TA 
Toavta’, ‘Assume, then, that we agree with you on all such’ (15c7—-8); ‘OvdétEpos O Bloc, @ 
LwKpatec, EUolye TOUTOV AipETOc, OVS’ GAA [| NOTE, We EyMuat, Pavty’, ‘To me, at least, 
Socrates, neither of the lives seems worthy of choosing, not to anyone else, J think’ (21e3-4); 
‘O LEV yap Ov vvv A€yElc, OVSE Gotov Eivai LoL Oatveta’, ‘for what you now say does not 
even seem to me pious’ (28e1—2);> so too on the primacy of the soul (30a), on becoming for 
the sake of being (54a ff.), etc. 

It is too well known, but only too easily forgotten, that Plato’s philosophy is done 
through dialogue. Therefore, Socrates’ argument is inherently situational. Indeed, Plato’s 
Socrates has been notoriously accused of arguing ad hominem. Elsewhere, I have pleaded 
guilty on his behalf, as indeed he himself did explicitly more than once.® 

Moreover, Platonic dialogue is always conducted within the framework of an Um00¢otc, 
whether explicit and stated openly when it takes effect (as in Theaetetus, where the inquiry is 
to be conducted first under the assumption that everything is only in relation to something 
else, and then, when this bz60eo1<c is agreed to be untenable, that everything is only in itself — 
which assumption too turns out it to be untenable’); or implicit and only sometimes explicated 
in the sequel (as in Euthydemus, passim, or in the two first speeches in Phaedrus). In our 
dialogue, Protarchus’ initial bmd0¢o1g is quite explicit. If, as Philebus maintains, Ndovy, 
pleasure, is really one thing, and not an arbitrary name given to any collection of disparate 
things, no types or species can be distinguished within it. And, in particular, pleasure, insofar 
as it is pleasure, is one and cannot be variously classified as good or bad. The sources of 
pleasure may be varied, even incompatible with each other, but the pleasure arising from 
them is always pleasure, and, insofar, it is identical to itself (12d7—e2). In general terms, 
whatever is one cannot be many; to be one is by definition not to be many. This is Protarchus’ 
Um08Eo1c — quite intuitive, in fact — and it is indeed the same as that of Argument I in Par- 
menides.8 

On that Um08eo1c, Socrates’ desired distinction between pleasures, or indeed any distinc- 
tion whatsoever, is impossible. Pleasure is pleasure, and there is nothing more to it. In its 
general form, the objection is still more damaging. On that Umd0¢otc, no Jogos is possible, 


3 On Plato’s mereology, see now Harte (2002). 

4 This is true even of Parmenides, in which the Second Part, tightly structured as it is, is only aimed 
at dissolving the aporiai of the First Part. See Scolnicov (2003). 

5 On the (rejected) possibility that the universe is irrational, see below. 

6 See, e.g., Gorgias 471b6 ff., Meno 71d4. Cf. Scolnicov (2004). 

7 Theaetetus 153a4—5 and 185al1—12, b2. 

8 Parnenides 137c. The references to Parmenides in our dialogue have long been noted, but not al- 
ways explored quite far enough. 
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since a /ogos is a plurality of ideas or concepts (let us call them, with Plato, by the neutral 
term ‘monads’’, since the problem is more general than that of the unity of forms, or ideas) — 
thus, a plurality of monads that are not just strung together, but, somehow, form a new unity. 
As Protarchus very aptly points out, Socrates’ counter-argument has thrown him into agaota, 
speechlessness.!° Socrates has not proved that Protarchus’ initial Uad0eotc is wrong or self- 
contradictory. He has only shown that if Protarchus wants to hold on to his view, he must 
desist from arguing for it (which is, on the whole, what Philebus does — or rather, does not). 

As usual in dialogues of this type, since Meno, an alternative U100¢o1< is to be proposed, 
which, if accepted, will allow the desired conclusion — in Meno, for example, that pavOcvew, 
learning, is possible; here, that /ogos is possible and that Ndovr) can be one and many. The 
origin of the bz00Eotc is immaterial. In fact, it is admittedly arbitrary. It can be attributed to 
‘men and women knowledgeable about things divine’, as in Meno!!, it can be drawn from a 
poet,!? it can be presented as a ‘dream’ (as notoriously in Theaetetus and elsewhere!3), it can 
be proposed by Socrates himself". It is not, however, the source of the Um68eo1c that guaran- 
tees its validity. Nor is it in any way evident; sometimes — as in our case — much to the con- 
trary: it is self-contradictory, at least in some measure.!5 Its force comes to it only from its 
being able to support the desired conclusion in the face of the objection raised against it in the 
dialogue. In blatant anti-deductive manner, this premiss is epistemically, even logically, 
weaker than the conclusion. The conclusion is intuitively accepted after its opposite has been 
shown to be untenable or undesirable, at least for Socrates’ interlocutor, engaged with him in 
dialogue. (Note, again, that Philebus refuses to play the game; thus, he is not bound by Socra- 
tes’ counter-hypotheses.) Because we have independent and — for Socrates and for us, his 
interlocutors (but not for Philebus) — incontrovertible reasons to accept the conclusion, we 
(not he) should, faute de mieux, accept the Umd0Eo1g on which we try to show that the aporia 
at hand can be overcome. 

Thus, the Um08eo1c advanced by Socrates can be here presented as a ‘gift of the gods’. 
Divine dispensation does not give it higher authority. It may do so for Protarchus (although he 
never signals as much during the dialogue), as possibly also for Meno, at the end of his dia- 
logue.'® But not for Socrates. If it did, it would be no better than the theses advanced by 
Socrates’ interlocutors, a 66éa devoid of /ogos. Quite to the contrary, for the Platonic Socra- 
tes!’, the attribution to a divine source is precisely meant to stress the totally arbitrary charac- 
ter of the Umd0eot<,, at that stage of the argument. Socrates tells us 0901, and so do Prota- 
goras and Glaucon, inter aliis. Why should we believe him rather than them? As he himself 


° On the difference in nuance, not quite relevant to our present purposes, between évac and jovac, 
see D. Frede (1997), 119 n. 12. 

10 21d4 Eic Agaciav navtanaci ws, © LaKpatec, obtoc 6 AGyos EUPEBAEKE TA VV. 

'l Meno 81a5-6. 

12 Meno 77b3. 

13 Theaetetus 201d8-201c6; see also Charmides 173a7, Republic 517b, Philebus 20b3; possibly 
also Republic 443b. On dreams, cf. Republic 475e. 

14 E.¢., Meno 84e4. 

'5 ‘In some measure’, since the Principle of Non-contradiction is hypothesized as capable of being 
restricted, as in Republic iv 436b9-10; and see further below. 

16 Meno 99e6 Oeia pwoipa mapaytyvouryvn [ape]. 

17 T name ‘Plato’s Socrates’ that Socrates who is Plato’s literary Socrates as he understood him and 
‘portrayed’ him, and ‘Platonic Socrates’ that whom the Second Letter described as ‘Socrates turned 
young and beautiful’, who defends theses not characteristic of the historical Socrates (whatever they may 
be). This is not quite the time-honoured distinction between the so-called ‘early’ and ‘late’ dialogues. I 
shall not precise which Socrates is meant, unless there is room for misunderstanding. 
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says, after almost all of his uv@o0t'8, only because of the moral implications of his 1801 and 
of theirs, which we are or are not prepared to accept. As Socrates makes clear in Phaedo 
100a—b, where he explains his method, the Um00eotg is a 60Ea. like any other, until it too is 
given its Jogos, and so on. 

On the other hand, Plato uncompromisingly demands the possibility of true /ogos. Else, 
the distinction between 66&a and émtotrun collapses. Here, in Philebus, the problem is acute: 
For Plato, the distinction between true and false pleasures (or even between good and bad 
pleasures) requires the distinction between true and false /ogoi. 

Socrates does not deny that all pleasures are pleasurable for those who take pleasure in 
them. He would be flying in the face of the facts if he did. So far, Philebus is right, after all. 
All pleasures, if perceived as such, are pleasurable. But not all of them are justifiably so. In 
the same way, there is no doubt that all 66€a1, true or false, are 50Ea1. Just as as a false 66€a 
is inadequate, i.e. does not correspond to its purported object, so a false pleasure is inadequate 
to its source. You may perceive this or that as pleasurable, but you are under a misapprehen- 
sion. This is not really pleasurable. Your pleasure can be thus said to be false, in the same 
way your 60€a can be said to be false. 

But in order to be able to say this, Plato has to make pleasure dependent on a discursive 
aspect of our perception, namely on a judgment. This 66€a — about, say, a future event that 
may or may not come about, or about a past event rightly or wrongly recollected — may be 
true or false. Accordingly, the pleasure taken in this 50&a may be true or false too. But this is 
the easier case, in which the truth or falsehood of a pleasure is directly dependent on the truth 
or falsehood of a 60&a about we would call ‘the facts of the case’ (39c).!° 

Now, take the case of pleasure based on a present experience in which there is no ques- 
tion about the facts being as they are. I am offered an over-rich piece of Schwartzwaldtorte or 
— more seriously — a share of ill-acquired money, and in accepting it I judge: ‘This is pleasur- 
able’. And not only do I judge it to be so, but the painter in my soul (39b) makes me actually 
feel that pleasure when I take advantage of the offer (for the painter paints only what the 
writer writes down). This is a false pleasure, for my 50€q, that this is pleasurable (objectively, 
if I am allowed the anachronism), is false. Just and pious men would usually not make such a 
judgment, hence their pleasures will usually be true and will not prove to have regrettable 
consequences (39e8-40a2). Thus, their judgments about the future too will turn out to be true 
and their pleasures will not turn sour, either here or in Hades’. 

Note that, in order for the pleasure to be able to be true or false, we need /ogoi that for- 
mulate that 66éa, viz. that ‘This is pleasurable’, and that, accordingly, can be true or false. 
Thus, pleasures may be false because based on independently false 50G01 (as in the case of 
past or future events wrongly recollected or hoped for) or because of a misjudgement about 
the pleasurableness of an actual event. 


We can now look again at the old crux of the number of questions posed at Philebus 15a. 
On the face of it, the questions are three: Hpq@rtov pév.... ita... Weta 5€ Tovto.., ‘First of all... 
then... and after that...” But commentators have found it sometimes difficult to recognize three 
questions in this passage.”° Yet, a glance at the considerations in Parmenides should help 
clarify matters.?! 


18 Fg, Meno 81d5-e2, Phaedo114d1-115a3, Republic 621b8-d3. 

19 For an extensive discussion of falseness of pleasures as mistake, see D. Frede (1997), 242-260. 
20 For a summary of the controversy, see Hahn (1978); Léhr (1990); Migliori (1993), 26-27. 

21 Cf, Parmenides 128e-130a, and especially Argument II. See also Scolnicov (1975). 
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The first and third questions are clear enough: First, whether we should suppose such on- 
tological and epistemological monads to be real (AAnI@> oUoas); i.e., whether such unities as 
we refer to in our thoughts are indeed real unities or only nominalist entities, which have no 
reality beyond our decision to collect an arbitrary manifold into an ad hoc unity. In our case, 
whether in our talk of ‘pleasure’ are we referring to a real unity or to a totally heterogeneous 
assemblage of states with nothing in common except the mere fact of having been put to- 
gether into the same bag, under an (arbitrary) name. 

The last question is equally straightforward. If there is such a unity as pleasure, and if it is 
really a unity, how can it be chopped up into the unlimited number of particular states we call 
‘pleasure’? This is, indeed, the problem raised in the First, aporetic Part of Parmenides. The 
answer had already been given in the Second Part of that dialogue, the whole problem being 
again summarily dismissed as ‘trivial’, ‘ ta dednpevpéva’ (14d4; cf. e6).2? 

But, as Plato stresses again and again,?3 one should not pass immediately from the one to 
the unlimited. Between the absolute unity of the idea (of Eleatic inspiration) and the unlimited 
plurality of the sensible there must be*4 something more, or the passage from the one to the 
other remains impossible, a leap across opposites. If that unlimited plurality cannot be 
brought, at least to a certain extent?5, under a /ogos, it will remain literally GAoyov, irrational, 
and nothing can be said about it. 

Now, in order to have a /ogos, we must have a plurality of monads. We have supposed 
these monads to be real unities, since we want our /ogos to be true. But if they are not sensible 
(in Plato’s words, ‘are not subject to generation and destruction’, 15b3), how can they differ 
from each other? Let us suppose two monads, say ‘red’ and ‘green’. Plato himself, in 
Theaetetus”®, labels them X and Q. In the sensible domain, the difference between them is 
immediately perceived, although it cannot be explained. But in the rational realm (in which 
there is no ‘generation and destruction’) such difference cannot be expressed. On the atom- 
istic assumption (viz., that monads are simple), Parmenides’ nominalism, in the Way of Opin- 
ion, follows inevitably, as he himself was only too well aware of: ‘t@ aavt’ Ovopta gotat, / 
6ooa Ppotoi katéevto mexo1WdtEs iva AANON’, ‘So, all will be a name, / that mortals laid 
down, convinced they are true’2’ 

This, then, is the question: How is it possible there to be a rational plurality of different 
monads, which are, nevertheless, real monads, i.e., not mere names? What can the difference 
be between them??8 If these epistemological (and ontological) monads we refer to are each of 
them a real (and not merely nominalist) ‘one’, no /ogos as a weaving of ideas, true or false, 
seems to be possible. In order to escape the undesirable consequences of nominalism, Plato 
needs rea/ non-sensible units, but — at the same time — really distinct from each other. He 
needs a plurality in order to make /ogos possible. But the distinctions within this plurality 
have to be rational, not sensible, arbitrary or otherwise irrational. 

Protarchus admitted the rationality of the world at 28d, and thus opened the way for Soc- 
rates’ inquiry into its conditions. The choice before Protarchus was that between a universe 


22 See also, from a different point of view, Striker (1970), 35. But I should question her too- 
Aristotelian approach. Contra Lohr (1990), 93-94. 

23 16d7-8, 24a, 26c, et passim. 

24 Hypothetical necessity, for it depends on the acceptance of the possibility of Jogos. 

25 ‘To a certain extent’, since there is always an irrational residue beyond the last idea in each 
diairesis (not an atomon eidos; see below), the inescapable characteristic of the sensible world. 

26 Theaetetus 209a9. 

27 Parmenides, fr. 8.20—21. 

28 Cf. further Harte (2002), Scolnicov (forthcoming). 
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without Gppovia, in which things come about ‘as they happen’, and an ordered — and, thus, 
rational — cosmos. His answer, at 28e1—6, is remarkable: ‘Oo pév yap ov vuv Aé€yetc, OVSE 
Ootov sivat pol matveta’, ‘what you now said [viz. that the universe is aAoyov, irrational] 
does not even seem to me to be pious’. The proposed alternative, to say that vouc orders all 
these, is a worthy one: 10 dé vovv ZavTO StaKOOLELV ALTA Pcvat [...] AELOv. 

At least as far as he is concerned, Protarchus would not consider it Go.ov to accept that 
the universe is not ordered but a product of chance. There is an alternative to the rule of vovc, 
but Protarchus would not even entertain it. At the basis of Socrates’ argumentation there lies 
an ethical intuition, which Protarchus, deep down, shares with him. The atomistic, mechanis- 
tic world-view is to be rejected not because it is incoherent or inconsistent, but because of its 
ethical implications — because, in Plato’s view, it is inadequate to support an ethics in which 
there is a real distinction between good and bad. 

The difference between the monads is supposed to be rational (i.e., discursive: it can be 
put into a /ogos). It cannot be the difference between A and Z, as the atomists held, according 
to Aristotle, not even that between Z and N or between ZN and NZ. 2? Those too depend 
either on sensible form or on arbitrary convention to give us the difference between the first 
and the second element. For Plato, rational difference can only be one of abstract structure 
(which must, of course, be expressed in sensible terms but is not dependent on them). This is 
what the concept of number is meant to give us in this context. As Parmenides stresses in 
Argument II, number is structure.*° Structure is prior to quantity. It is structure that estab- 
lishes quantity. No addition of unit to unit can give us a unified plurality. Number is not a 
oUvV0EcIg Hovadwv, a putting together of units; it is a mANOocg mEemepaopévov or TANPOG 
q@ptoptévov, ‘a limited multitude’.3! Note the way in which number is established in Philebus 
— viz. not by addition (16c5—17a5), as the hundred pieces of the chariot in Theaetetus,3? which 
do not amount to a /ogos of it — but by division of an original complex, OAov, as in Argument 
II of Parmenides and in the diairesis of the Sophist. Five and seven do not add up to twelve; 
rather, twelve comprises five and seven. 

Rationality is, thus, rule-determined plurality, not pure unity. The pure one has no name, 
it cannot be spoken of, it is not an object of opinion or knowledge or perception.33 But if we 
assume rule-determined pluralities, a plurality of rational monads is possible, each of them 
itself a complex. None of these is any old collection of many things. All are structured plurali- 
ties, each differing from all the others by its specific structure. So, the difference between two 
real monads can be expressed in a /ogos that is not a mere enumeration of irreducible compo- 
nents, but an analysis of their particular structures. It can thus be learned and taught to others 
(16e4). This is Socrates’ Um00eo1<, which will save his logos. 

This solution, however, requires the paradoxical co-presence of the one and the many in 
each and every monad. This is the wonder, 0avptac, spoken of in Parmenides, and alluded to 
here in Philebus: ‘Tov vuvé1) napanecdvta AEyH, PUGEL MMS NEPLKOTA DovLAGTOV. Ev YAP 
dr] TA MOAAG sivar Kal TO Ev TOAAA Oavpactov AgEyBév’, ‘I mean that which came our way 
just now, whose nature is wonderful, somehow. For, indeed, it is wonderful that the many are 


29 Aristotle, Metaphysics A 4. 985b17-18. True, the difference between Z and N depends on posi- 
tion and that between ZN and NZ depends on order, but these, and the elements themselves, are irreduci- 
bly (and sensibly) given. 

30 Cf. Toeplitz (1929). But there is no need to postulate ‘ideal numbers’ or ‘intermediary numbers’, 
as done, e.g., by Wilpert (1949); Migliori (1993), 517-519; and others. See also Scolnicov (1971). 

31 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics A 13. 1020a13, and Scolnicov (2003), 103-104. 

32 Theaetetus 207a. 

33 Parmenides 142a1-6. 
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said to be one and the one — many’ (14c7-9, cf. d4-5 ta dednpEvpéeva TwV DavELGOTmV TEpt TO 
€v Kai TOAAG). Here, as in Parmenides, where it is stressed half a dozen times in less than one 
page,*+ Oavi1G¢ is precisely this paradox: the paradox of the one and many, which we have to 
accept, if we are to admit the possibility of Jogos as an interconnexion of real ef6n, absolute, 
yet discursively different from each other. One and many “grow together’, paradoxically as it 
may be. There is no way to prove that this is so. We can only say that this Um00¢otc, if ac- 
cepted, will make our /ogoi possible. We could, of course, refuse to accept it, as Philebus 
does, and pay the price. We could stick to the absolute dichotomy between one and many: To 
be one is, by definition, not to be many. But, then — as Parmenides chastises young Socrates — 
what shall we do about philosophia?>> 

Gadamer* rightly links Philebus 59a7-9 with the Eleatic criticism of the Platonic idea in 
Parmenides: ‘Ovxovv ov mept Ta Ovta Gel, MEPL 6E TA yryvOpEeva Kal yevNoOLEVa Kat 
YEYOVOTA NULGV O TOLOVTOS Avpryta TOV Tovov;’, ‘Such a man, then, among us, toils to 
discover, not what always is, but what comes to be and will come to be and has come to be?’ 
But, as Gadamer sees it, the answer is not given there, but only here. However, the passage is 
not a reiteration of the ill-famed yaptopidc between ideas and sensibles, as he thinks. This 
would have thrown us back onto the aporia of the master and the slave.37 But that aporia 
assumed idea and participant as separate entities, each ka’ otto. Ever since Aristotle, it is 
common-place to accuse Plato of ywptonoc, of separating ideas from sensible things. But 
nowhere does Plato use the word ‘ywpic’ of his ideas. In Parmenides, it is used by Par- 
menides as his interpretation of the Platonic ideas. 3° Indeed, ‘ywpic’ is a technical Parmenid- 
ean term, used of the spurious two sidy in the Way of Opinion, which are yopic an’ 
aAA|Aw@v, separate from each other.*? True, in the dialogue, it was Socrates who introduced 
the term at 129d6; but there he says he would like to see someone proving that the ideas are 
both y@pic, separate, and mix with each other. In fact, this is the same wonder, O0avLGc, we 
have in our dialogue. 

Philebus 59a, which is supposed to support Gadamer’s reading, only states that the study 
of the cosmos has little to do with reality — at least not as the phusiologoi do it. The proper 
way to do astronomy is as it is done in Timaeus, as a moving reflection of the ideal harmony, 
not — Plato complains in Republic vii — as contemplation of ‘the traceries in the sky’ 4° 

For Plato, at least from the Parmenides onwards, philosophia requires overcoming the 
Principle of Non-contradiction in its strict, Parmenidean form — paradigmatically the one- 
many problem, in the formulation of Argument I of Parmenides.*! But, in Argument II, from 
the moment the one is considered as discursively apprehended, there can be no complete 
separation between the one and the many. The one, seen as a complex, or a whole (GAov), 
presupposes, within itself, what Wyller called, after Gilson*?, ‘the henological difference’, ‘la 


34 Parmenides 129b1, cl, c3, c4, d5, e3; cf. 135a6—b1; Theaetetus 155d. 

35 Parmenides 135c5. 

36 Gadamer (1968), 94-95. 

37 Parmenides 132c12-133a7. 

38 Cf, Parmenides 129b1, cl, c3, c4, d5, 3; cf. 135a6—bl, 155d. 

39 Parmenides, fr. 8.56. 

40 Republic 529d. In Laws x, however the unphilosophical but well-disposed rulers of Magnesia are 
instructed to draw inspiration from the regular revolutions of the sky, faute de mieux. — On the compati- 
bility of Philebus with the Republic, see Mohr (1981). 

41 Parmenides 137¢4-5. 

42 See Gilson (1972). 
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différence hénologique’.*3 I should, however, rather stress the hypothetical nature of this 
paradox. Because we must accept that ones must be different from each other in order to 
make Jogos possible, we posit them as complexes, as bearing, within themselves, the “hen- 
ological difference’. The paradoxical ‘growing together’ of one and many has to be accepted 
for its consequences and cannot be argued for. Its only justification is the conclusion it af- 
fords. 

The way in which one and many ‘grow together’ is pointedly left unexplained. This 
Um00EoIc is admittedly self-contradictory. The logico-metaphysical basis for this solution was 
given in Republic iv and developed at great lengths in Parmenides. Parmenides’ strong Prin- 
ciple of Non-contradiction cannot be negated: ‘ov yap pnzote Toto Saptt) eivat LN EOvta’, 
‘for this shall never be forced: that what are not should be’.*4 But it can be (hypothetically) 
restricted. In order to allow for the sensible world (and, in Parmenides, also for relations 
between monads, precisely of the sort required here, in Philebus), we must admit contradic- 
tions, provided they are not in the same respect and/or (for sensibles) at the same time. Note 
the hypothetical character of this weak Principle, stressed in the Republic passage: 
UVIOOELEVOL WS TOUTOV OUTMS ExOVTOG, ‘Assuming this to be so’.45 

This anti-Parmenidean b2d0¢otc is at work here, even if not explicitly mentioned. In- 
stead, the hypothetical status of the main proposition is marked by ‘zou’, Plato’s technical 
term (with its variants mn, wc, ta tpdmov) for the paradoxical nature of the one and 
many:*° ‘®apév zov TavtOV EV KO MOAAG KTA.’, ‘We say, somehow, that one and many are 
the same’ (15b2, cf. d4). In these complexes, or wholes, one and many are, somehow, ines- 
capably and paradoxically interdependent. Somehow — in a way that cannot be explained but 
must be accepted, strange as it may be, in order to open the way for our desired conclusion, 
viz. that Jogos is possible, in spite of Parmenides’ ineluctable Principle of Non-contradiction. 

The view of the one as a complex immediately requires not only that it be itself a struc- 
tured whole but also part of a structured whole, as is clear from the example of the letters and 
the tones at 18c. Once we accepted that the one can be many and the many can be one, these 
monads — if the difference between them is not to be irrational — must be structures among 
structures, within an all-encompassing structure.47 

Trivial as they may be, the one-many problems in the sensible world too have to be 
solved, ‘if one is to find one’s way back home’ (62b9). This is the third question (15b4—8). 
But, as Plato showed us in Parmenides, in the Appendix to Argument I], if we are prepared to 
accept that monads are complexes with parts and aspects, the way is clear to assume that 
some monads can have temporal aspects, hence that some of these aspects can be “subject to 
generation and destruction’.4® Once the second of the three problems has been solved by 
assuming the possibility of a complex one, the solution of the third one is ‘trivial’. The ideal 
monads ‘pass into the indefinite’. But this indefinite is not totally indefinite. It is at least 
partially structured. Partially, because it is supposed to be subject to change in time, ‘to gen- 
eration and destruction’; its changes, however, are not chaotic and a modicum of order can be 
discerned in them. 


43 Wyller (1960) and (1962); Gadamer (1968), without the terminology. 

44 Parmenides, fr. 7.1. 

45 Republic iv 437a6—7. 

46 Cf., e.g., Parmenides 137c5, 147e6-148a3, and 163c6—7, where m1 is contrasted with amAac. Cf. 
also Aristotle, Topics Il 11. 115b13. And cf. Scolnicov (2003), 81. 

47 Cf. Parmenides, Arguments II and III. 

48 Parmenides 155e4—-157b5. 
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But will not any analysis end up in unanalysable components, as Russell would have it?*? 
Will not any diairesis necessarily end up in &topa Etdn, indivisible ideas? Will we not then 
be back to square one, with a collection of ideas indistinguishable from one another except by 
their names or their unexplainable properties? 

This is why that seemingly unwarranted assertion at 16d3—-5 is made: éav ovv 
petoAdBopev, Etc iav vo, El ta Eioi, oKOTELV, Ei SE LUN], TELS T] TVA CAAOV ApLOLOV, KaL 
T@v Ev EKAOTOV TAAW WouUTWC’, ‘so, if we take [such an idea] as posited, we must look after 
the one [idea] for two, if somehow there are two, and if not, for three or any other number, 
and for each one of them again in the same way’. But how can we be sure that behind that one 
idea we have assumed there are indeed two or three other ideas, or more? And are we to go 
on, in the same way, indefinitely for each of the resulting ones at each and every stage of the 
procedure? 

Well, let us suppose, if possible, that eventually we get to an idea beyond which we can- 
not proceed, an atopov sidos, an indivisible idea. That possibility we have already rejected. 
Atopa sidén, so we said, would be rationally indistinguishable from each other. The diairesis 
must, then, be allowed to proceed indefinitely, under pain of falling again into the aporia of 
the unanalysable elements in the Theaetetus. 

But there is no necessity for &topa sién. Each sidog is structurally definite. The terminus 
of the diairesis is pragmatically determined.*° Diairesis is pragmatically oriented and heuris- 
tic, not definitory.>! So, in Parmenides, each of the parts of a one which is is itself a one 
which is. Le., if we accept that ones must be complexes in order for /ogos to be possible, there 
can be no such thing, in the rational realm, as a one which is not a complex. Note, for exam- 
ple, in our dialogue, that the otovysta, the so-called ‘elements’, are further analysed into their 
characteristic features: vowels and consonants, mute and voiced, etc. Each is understood 
within its context, never in itself. 

And yet, the passage just quoted continues: ‘péypitep Gv 10 Kat’ apyac év pn Ott Ev KAL 
TOMA Kai AnEipa Eott LOVOV {51 TIc, AAAG Kal G200a’, ‘until one sees the original one, not 
only that it is one and many and indefinite, but also how many’ (16d5—7). The end of the 
diairesis is not determined by some supposed last branch of the Porphyrian tree. It is declared 
finished when one reaches ‘the original one’ (t0 Kat’ apyac Ev). In other words, we stop the 
diairetical process when we ascertain the structure of what we were looking for, and it is that 
idea we started with that determines where this our search will end. 

Compare ‘angling’ in the Sophist. Is it an &topov eid6oc? Why should it be? To start with, 
we were looking for ‘angling’, not for ‘fishing’, which would have ended our search a bit 
earlier. On the other hand, we could have been looking for fly-angling, as opposed to worm- 
angling. In this case, we should have continued our diairesis one or two steps further. 

Moreover, the relevant distinctions are dictated by our interests.°? If we are looking for 
the distinction between true and false pleasures, the distinction between mental and corporeal 
pleasures may be irrelevant. Not all distinctions are valid, however. Diairesis is not nominal- 
ist. One should be careful not to break bones, as the bad cook of Phaedrus.>3 But, otherwise, 
they are not totally predetermined, although they must not contradict the nature of the matter 


49 Russell (1918, 1986), 180-181. 

50 So it is in Sophist and Politicus. 

51 Cf. Trevaskis (1967). 

52 Cf. also Casertano (1992), quoted by Migliori (1993), 102. See also, from a different angle, 
D. Frede (1997), 155-157. 

53 Phaedrus 265e1-3. 
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at hand. Diairesis does exactly what its name implies: it distinguishes the sought monad from 
all the others and situates it within the web of ideas. 

Having reached the desired distinctions, Socrates can see his work as done. Further dis- 
tinctions are not impossible, but are just irrelevant. Lurcpov Ett TO Aow Ov, what is still left is 
no great matter (67b11) — namely, to go on to the indefinite quantity of pleasures and we 
encounter in our lives and the differences between which are deemed irrelevant for our pur- 
poses. But these are already ta Sednpevpéva, trivial problems. 
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Lecture de Philébe 29a6-30d5 
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Socrate vient d'expliquer que la vie qui vaut d'étre vécue est une vie mixte se partageant 
entre le plaisir qui se trouve du cété de I'illimité et le savoir qui se trouve du coté de la limite, 
car une vie faite exclusivement de plaisir serait celle d'un mollusque, tandis qu'une vie se 
réduisant au savoir serait une vie sans plaisir. Or ce mélange de limite et d'illimité est produit 
par une cause, et cette cause, c'est l'intellect qui agit de la méme maniére dans le monde et en 
homme. En Philébe 29a6-30d5, on trouve une démonstration a cet effet, qui présente la 
particularité d'inverser les perspectives. Alors que, dans le Timée, on allait de ce vivant total 
qu'est le monde a ce vivant particulier qu'est l'homme, on procéde ici a rebours, en partant du 
particulier pour aller vers le tout. 


La démonstration mise en ceuvre dans le Philébe se fonde sur les deux prémisses suivan- 
tes. 1) Il y a une correspondance 4a tous les niveaux entre l'homme et le monde. Tout ce que 
l'on trouve en l'homme, on le retrouve dans le monde, et inversement. 2) Pourtant, entre le 
monde et l'homme, il y a une hiérarchie, l'homme restant inférieur au monde sur tous les 
plans!. 

Pour ce qui est du corps, il n'y a pas de probleme. Le corps de l'homme est constitué a 
partir des quatre mémes éléments que le corps du monde, et c'est du corps du monde que le 
corps de l'homme re¢oit les éléments qui le composent, tout comme c'est a lui qu'il les rend en 
retour. Mais l'homme et le monde sont des vivants, et ils ont une 4me qui rend compte des 
mouvements spontanés qu'exécute leur corps. 

L'ame, elle, dépend de l'intellect (nozis)?, la question étant de savoir si c'est pour son ori- 
gine ou pour I'ordre qui s'y manifeste. Le passage qui développe le mieux ce point se trouve 
en 30a9-c7. Le probleme que ne cesse de poser la lecture de ce passage résulte du fait que 
l'intellect semble y avoir deux fonctions: l'une d'organisation, et l'autre de fabrication. Les 
verbes parékhon (Philébe 30b2), empoiotin (Philébe 30b2), suntithén (Philébe 30b3), akoti- 
menon (Philébe 30b3) et méme memekhanésthai (Philébe 30b6) vont dans le sens de la fabri- 
cation, alors que les verbes kosmotisa (Philébe 30c5), suntattousa (Philébe 30c5) et arkhei 
(Philébe 30d8) sont du coté de l'organisation, de I'administration. Dans le premier cas, il faut 
distinguer entre un intellect qui, indépendant du monde et lui préexistant d'une facon ou d'une 


1 On notera que Xénophon, dans les Mémorables (1 4, 8-10), met la méme démonstration dans la 
bouche de Socrate, ce qui suppose chez Socrate un intérét certain pour les doctrines physiques, comme le 
laisse entendre le passage autobiographique dans le Phédon (95e-102b). Sur cette question; voir Dorion 
(2004); et maintenant Sedley (2007), 82, 195, 218, 243 n. 41. 

2 J'ai utilisé le systéme de translittération suivant : éta = e ; oméga = 0; dzéta =z; theta= th; xi=x; 
phi = ph ; khi = kh ; psi = ps. L'iota souscrit est adscrit (par exemple 7) ; et lorsqu'il s'agit d'un alpha, cet 
alpha est long = ai). L'esprit rude est noté A, et l'esprit doux n'est pas noté. Tous les accents sont notés. 
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autre, en fabrique le corps? et l'ame* comme dans le Timée, tandis que, dans le second, il s'agit 
de l'intellect qui garantit l'ordre dans l'ame et donc dans le corps du monde, comme dans le 
dixieme livre des Lois. 

La réponse qu'il convient de donner a la question de savoir si l'intellect dont on parle se 
trouve dans le monde ou hors de lui, doit également prendre en compte le fait que I'intellect 
est toujours lié A une me: “A coup sir, il ne saurait y avoir de sagesse ni d'intellect sans 4me” 
(30c8-9). Si l'intellect est indissociable d'une 4me, comment se représenter la fabrication de 
l'ame par l'intellect, surtout si cet intellect est identifié au démiurge? Qu'il soit antérieur au 
monde et indépendant de lui ou qu'il lui soit contemporain et intérieur, comment expliquer 
que l'intellect fabrique une ame deés lors qu'il est lui-méme pourvu d'une ame? 

Le débat sur ce point s'est tout naturellement focalisé sur le parékhon de Philébe 30b2: 
«(le genre de la cause) qui fournit (ou procure) une ame a nos corps». 

1) Ou bien on distingue entre une intelligence qui se situe hors du monde et qui, comme 

le démiurge du Timée, a fabriqué et l'ame et le corps du monde’. 

2) Ou bien on supprime parékhon, pour ne pas affronter les problémes évoqués ci- 
dessus®. 

3) Ou bien, pour les mémes raisons, on cherche a corriger le texte, en lisant kathékon au 
lieu de parékhon’. 

4) Ou bien on conserve le parékhon, mais en modifiant le sens du terme psukhé qui est 
son complément d'objet direct: ce que l'intellect procure au corps, ce n'est pas une 
ame, mais une «Ame ordonnée»®. 

La position retenue relativement au parékhon de Philébe 30b2 détermine la suite de I'in- 
terprétation. Comme en général je suis le texte des manuscrits sauf dans des situations déses- 
pérées, je ne puis accepter les solutions 2 et 3. Et je voudrais expliquer pourquoi je ne suis pas 
prét a accepter la derniére, celle proposée par M. M. McCabe et S. Delcomminette, qui me 
parait relever d'une interprétation médio-platonicienne similaire a celle de Plutarque pour le 
Timée. En dépit de leur similitude, les stratégies de S. Delcomminette et de M. M. McCabe 
sont différentes, en ce sens que la premiére insiste sur l'immanence de I'intellect en ce monde, 
tandis que le second plaide pour celle du bien. 

Le présupposé sur lequel se fonde l'article de M. M. McCabe, qui se présente comme une 
analyse de Philébe 28-30, est la téléologie aristotélicienne, le finalisme. D'ot cette déclaration 
liminaire: “L'argument en question démontre que l'intelligence explique le bien’”®. Comment 
comprendre cette déclaration? Prenant appui sur la formule de Socrate critiquant Anaxagore 
dans le Phédon (99c1-6)!°, M. M. McCabe aboutit a cette conclusion étonnante: “Bien sir les 


3 Pour la fabrication, dans le Timée, du corps du monde (53b-61c) et du corps de l'homme (Timée 
42e-43a). 

4 Pour la fabrication, dans le Timée, de l'ame du monde (35a-b); et de l'dme de l'homme (41d-e). 

5 C'est la position de Hackforth (1972). 

6 Badham (1855, 1878”); Striker (1970), 69-74. 

7D. Frede (1993), 3, 28 n. 1 et (1997), 37-38. 

8 C'est la position de Delcomminette (2006), 267 n. 140. Il estime que son interprétation est trés 
proche de celle de McCabe (1999), 226. 

° McCabe (1999), 221. 

10 “Quant a la puissance par laquelle ces choses se trouvent, a présent, disposées dans I'état ott il 
vaut le mieux pour elles d'étre placées, cette puissance, ils ne la recherchent méme pas, et il ne leur 
traverse pas l'esprit qu'elle posséde une force miraculeuse: au contraire, ils estiment avoir découvert un 
nouvel Atlas, plus fort que le premier, plus immortel et plus capable de maintenir la cohésion de I'en- 
semble; mais qu'en vérité ce soit le bien — I'exigeant — qui soit le lien et tienne ensemble, cela ne leur 
traverse pas du tout l'esprit!” (trad. M. Dixsaut) 
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deux philosophes (Platon et Aristote) se rejoignent au moins sur un point: tous deux insistent 
sur le fait que la téléologie est un trait caractéristique du monde, qu'elle est objective et ré- 
elle.” Aprés avoir renvoyé a M. Nussbaum pour Aristote!!, mais sans donner de référence 
chez Platon, M. M. McCabe distingue entre une téléologie de l'agent, une téléologie de l'or- 
dre, et une téléologie de la fonction. Ne retenant que le dernier type de téléologie, ce qui est 
normal dans le contexte, elle soutient d'abord que, dans le Philébe, on est en présence de deux 
questions: qu'est ce qui conduit a la réalisation de la fin, et qu'est-ce qui explique la fin? La 
premiere question concerne la causalité, et la seconde l'explication. Puis M. M. MacCabe 
cherche a répondre a la seconde question indépendamment de la premiére, en mettant de cdté 
la question du “démiurge” au profit de la notion aristotélicienne de “nature”. 

Pour Aristote en effet, la physique est la science d’une région de |’étre. Sont dits “natu- 
rels”, les étres qui possédent en eux-mémes le principe de leur mouvement, ce dernier terme 
étant entendu comme le changement selon toutes les catégories affectées par un mouvement. 
Le systéme des étres physiques — c’est-a-dire l'univers — est un ensemble fini, clos, éternel. 
Aristote refuse de faire de tous les changements qui y adviennent, de simples altérations d’une 
substance, ou de substances, toujours les mémes, comme I|’avaient prétendu, selon lui, les 
philosophes qui posaient que l’univers était fait d’une seule réalité fondamentale. Il y a dans 
la physique aristotélicienne génération et disparition des étres naturels, mais dans une chaine 
ininterrompue de transformations qui repose sur la transmutation continue des éléments les 
uns dans les autres. Pourtant, ce syst¢me clos ne se suffit pas 4 lui-méme. Tout ce qui est ma 
est mia par un moteur, a son tour ma par un autre moteur. Le dernier des moteurs mus, au 
mouvement duquel sont suspendus, directement ou de fagon médiate, tous les autres mouve- 
ments, c’est le “premier ciel”, l’ensemble des étoiles fixes, qui pour Aristote sont fixées sur 
une sphere, la derniére dans son univers géocentrique et fini. Mais le premier ciel lui-méme 
regoit le mouvement d’un moteur immobile, qui pour Aristote est le dieu. Or, “Le dieu et la 
nature ne font rien en vain” (De caelo I 4, 271a33, cf. aussi Phys. II 8, 199a 16, Parties des 
animaux II 13, 658a9-10). Ce qui revient 4 dire que tout en ce monde est orienté vers le bien, 
et donc que tout dépend d'une cause finale qui s'oppose a l'accident et au hasard. 

Et M. M. McCabe de conclure sur ces mots: “Dans le Philébe, notre passage ne men- 
tionne certes ni l'autonomie ni l'autocratie ni la détermination de soi. Mais Platon y souligne 
que l'ordre en nous et dans l'univers, est le produit du notis kai sophia qui l'ordonnent du 
dedans. L'ordre est la structure intelligente d'un ensemble, qu'il soit petit ou grand. II s'ensuit 
que cette structure est également intelligible, puisqu'elle est ordonnée et intelligente. D'ail- 
leurs, cette structure existe, elle est réelle, puisqu'elle s'identifie au noiis (l'ordre de l'univers 
n'est pas seulement une idée qui passe par la téte d'un dieu, ou d'un homme). Ce nozis, donc, 
ne transcende pas cette structure: il lui est immanent”!?, Cette conclusion me semble juste, 
mais partielle. 

Car aussi bien dans le Timée que dans le Politique (quelle que soit l'interprétation du my- 
the retenue dans les deux cas), la divinité, qu'il s'agisse du démiurge ou de Zeus, n'intervient 
plus directement, a l'époque qui est la nétre, sur la marche du monde et sur notre mode de vie. 
Dans le Politique, Zeus n'est pas Kronos; et dans le Timée, le démiurge se retire pour laisser 
toute l'administration du monde a son ame pourvue d'un intellect. Dés lors, toute intervention 
directe de la divinité en politique ou en éthique est impossible a notre époque!?. Et pourtant 


11 McCabe (1999), 228 n. 1. 

12 McCabe (1999), 236-237. 

13 Dans le Politique (290d-e), Platon refuse toute association entre royauté et sacerdoce, une prati- 
que courante en Egypte. 
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cette interprétation ne prend pas en compte le passé éloigné qu'évoquent le Timée et le Politi- 
que, et qui subsiste a l'arriére-plan du Philébe comme des Lois. 

Il faut reconnaitre que l'on se trouve alors du cété du mythe, et non de l'argumentation 
philosophique!4, ce qui n'est pas une raison suffisante pour rejeter ces deux convictions plato- 
niciennes: le monde résulte d'une fabrication, et a notre époque l'administration du monde par 
la divinité reste limitée, méme si elle est réelle!>. Dans cette perspective, il n'est pas inaccep- 
table, comme le croit A. Carpenter!®, de penser que notre 4me doive, pour trouver des points 
de référence indiscutables, prendre modele sur l'intellect divin qui dirige le monde en se 
reportant a un domaine intelligible dont le sommet est le Bien, comme I'expose le livre VI de 
la République’. 

Dans son livre qui porte précisément sur le bien sur le Philébe, S. Delcomminette, qui 
souscrit a l'interprétation de M. M. McCabe, avance, pour défendre sa position sur l'imma- 
nence du bien, trois raisons!’ qui me semblent toutes discutables. 1) Socrate affirme trés 
clairement que la cause de l'univers est présente dans l'univers!?. Mais un rapide coup d'ceil 
permet de voir que le en to? panti de 30c4 porte sur la limite et I'illimité, l'intellect étant pré- 
sent comme ep’ autois (30c5)?°. 2) Une interprétation qui invoque la figure du démiurge brise 
la correspondance entre nous et l'univers. Cela n'est pas exact, car que la cause soit externe ou 
interne a l'univers, cela ne change rien a l'argument. 3) La perspective du Timée, qui porte sur 
la cosmologie, est différente de celle du Philébe, qui porte sur la vie de l'homme individuel. 
Une telle remarque est discutable, car le Timée se termine sur des considérations relatives au 
mode de vie de l'homme, tandis que le Philébe relie le mode de vie de l'homme 4 l'univers; les 
perspectives sont inversées, mais le rapport reste le méme. Par ailleurs, je ne peux pas admet- 
tre que le Timée se situe dans un contexte politique intéressant la cité, alors que le Philébe se 
situe dans un contexte éthique intéressant l'individu. Comme on I'a expliqué?!, le Timée re- 
prend le projet global des penseurs antérieurs 4 Socrate, qui voulaient expliquer, d'un seul 
tenant, la genése du monde, de la cité et de l'homme. Or, si l'on exclut d'entrée de jeu dans le 
Philébe toute référence au démiurge qui se trouve au principe de l'univers et de l'homme tout 
en gardant le parékhon de 30b2, il faut comprendre psukhé non pas comme ame, mais comme 
ame ordonnée2; ce que l'intellect procure au monde et a l'homme, ce n'est pas une 4me, mais 
l'ordre dans cette ame. 

Le décalage est impotant entre le texte de Platon et l'interprétation proposée par S. Del- 
comminette. Mais le but recherché est clair. Pour le monde, le principe d'ordre n'est pas hors 
du monde, car c'est l'intellect de l'ame du monde. Et chez l'homme, c'est l'intellect qui procure 
le bien en opérant un mélange entre la limite et l'illimité: “Dés lors, c'est le simple fait de nous 
connaitre nous-mémes qui peut transformer notre propre 4me en un mélange d'apeiron et de 
peras, c'est-a-dire en le bien lui-méme. Ce faisant, nous nous connaitrons en tant que mélan- 


4 Sur le sujet, voir Brisson (1982, 1995’). 
5 J'ai exposé mes raisons de croire 4 une intervention réelle et importante de la divinité dans notre 
monde, dans Brisson (2005b), 25-36. 
© Carpenter (2003), 110 et n. 45, et 111. 
7 Comme on peut le constater, j'adopte une position «unitariste» modérée; en d'autres termes, Pla- 
ton, dans le Philébe, n'a pas renoncé a admettre l'existence de Formes séparées. 
8 Delcomminette (2006), 269. 
? Le en ti panti de 30c4. 

20 Robin (1950) et Pradeau (2002) traduisent “au-dessus d'eux”, et Diés (1941) “pour les couron- 
ner”. 

21 Naddaf (1992). 

22 Delcomminette (2006), 267. 
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ges, c'est-a-dire en tant que bons: de ce point de vue, la connaissance de soi est identique a la 
connaissance du bien, en un sens déja annoncé dans le Charmide. Par conséquent, nous pou- 
vons dire indifféremment que la vie bonne résulte de la connaissance de soi ou de la connais- 
sance du bien, puisque ces deux explications reviennent en définitive au méme: dans les deux 
cas, ce qui fait vivre la vie bonne est la connaissance de cette vie bonne, parce que la connais- 
sance n'est pas une contemplation passive, mais une activité déterminante qui a le pouvoir de 
gouverner le sujet qui connait”??. Tandis que M. M. Mc Cabe revendiquait l'immanence du 
principe d'ordre dans le monde et dans l'homme, c'est l'immanence du bien dans le monde et 
dans l'homme que revendique S. Delcomminette*4. Alors se pose la question du critére, de la 
mesure. Ol trouvera-t-on la formule permettant de régler ce mélange? Dans l'Idée du Bien 
distinguée du démiurge du Timée, réponse que j'admets. Mais parce qu'il refuse tout arriére- 
monde, S. Delcomminette>, qui définit l'idée du Bien comme la forme de toutes les autres 
idées, /'Tdée des Idées, considére le Bien comme cause purement logique. Dés lors, le Bien 
devient un principe purement formel; cela présente l'avantage de faire l'économie d'un do- 
maine de réalités séparées et donc de déterminer le contenu d'une définition du Bien et de 
réclamer une adhésion exclusive a ce Bien (non compatible avec notre société pluraliste), 
mais cela réduit le principe le plus haut a l'tmpuissance?®, 

La conclusion que je propose, et qui s'en tient aux textes, est minimaliste sans étre néga- 
tive’. Si l'on adopte une attitude modérément unitariste, on retrouve dans le Timée, le Philébe 
et les Lois le méme enseignement. Pour vivre une vie convenable, l'homme doit prendre 
modeéle, aussi bien pour ce qui est du corps que pour ce qui est de son ame, sur la marche du 
monde. Or, sous le régne de Zeus qui est le nétre, la marche du monde est ordonnée parce 
qu'elle est dirigée par l'intellect, mais non pas directement et dans tous ses détails comme sous 
le regne de Kronos. Voila pourquoi l'homme doit soumettre sa conduite, qu'il s'agisse de celle 
de son corps ou de celle de son ame, a la direction de I'intellect qui se manifeste notamment 
dans la permanence et la régularité du cours des astres notamment. 

Y a-t-il un intellect qui, indépendant d'eux et antérieur a eux, a fabriqué (au sens de 
“amené a l'ordre’”’) le monde et l'homme? Le vocabulaire utilisé par Platon pour décrire l'ac- 
tion de l'intellect dans le Philébe semble le laisser entendre, sans pourtant donner de précision 
sur cette cause productrice. Ce qui importe dans le Philébe, c'est que, a l'époque qui est la 
notre, l'homme, doit prendre modéle sur la marche de l'univers, dont les mouvements sont 
ordonnés, dans la mesure du possible, par un intellect. Le démiurge rend compte de l'origine 
du monde, et Kronos administrait le monde et l'homme a une époque antérieure a la ndtre, 
mais ils appartiennent l'un et l'autre a un passé lointain qui est celui du mythe. Prendre en 
compte le mythe ne signifie pas revenir chez Platon a une conception traditionnelle de la 
divinité?8, Enraciner son discours sur la divinité dans le mythe n'améne pas Platon a revenir 
au panthéon traditionnel de l'Athenes de son époque; sa conception de la divinité et notam- 


23 Delcomminette (2006), 272. 

24 Delcomminette (2006), 273 n. 151 donne la clé de son interprétation en citant Kant: “La téléolo- 
gie consideére la nature comme un régne des fins; la morale considére un regne possible des fins comme 
un régne de la nature. La, le regne des fins est une idée théorique destinée 4 expliquer ce qui est donné. 
Ici, c'est une idée pratique, qui sert 4 accomplir ce qui n'est pas donné, mais qui peut devenir réel par 
notre fagon d'agir, et cela conformément a4 cette idée méme.” (Fondements de la métaphysique des 
moeurs, t. II, p. 304, note). 

25 Delcomminette (2006), 606. 

26 Sur le sujet, voir M. Canto-Sperber (2001). 

27 Pour Tordo Rombault (1999), 193-220, ce passage cosmologique est purement négatif, et fait ap- 
paraitre le caractere inacceptable de la méthode utilisée. 

28 Décrite par Carpenter (2003), 110, en des termes qui sont ceux de Vlastos (1991), 258. 
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ment du démiurge en font un novateur en ce domaine, sur le plan de l'éthique et de la cosmo- 
logie notamment??. 

Rien n'empéche ainsi que l'intellect qui a l'heure actuelle agit dans le monde et en 
homme ot son réle se réduit a l'organisation puisse avoir un réle de fabrication, que l'on se 
situe dans un autre moment du temps ou, comme je le pense dans un autre ordre de discours, 
le mythe. Rien n'oblige a situer le Bien, qui oriente toute action de fabrication et d'organisa- 
tion par l'intermédiaire de l'intellect, dans le monde et en l'homme. Considérer que, actuelle- 
ment, l'intellect se trouve dans le monde et dans l'homme, pour assurer la permanence et la 
régularité d'un ordre acceptable, ne doit pas de surcroit mener, pour rester cotite que cotite 
dans l'immanence, a faire du bien, a tous les niveaux, une cause purement logique, et donc un 
principe formel. Le rdle et le statut du Bien chez Platon restent des questions disputées, mais 
ni Platon ni les Platoniciens, qui durant plus d'un millénaire ont médité ses écrits, n'auraient 
accepté de priver ainsi le Bien de sa puissance. En fait, ces deux conclusions résultent d'un 
tabou dont l'origine remonter a Aristote: poser l'existence de formes intelligibles séparées du 
sensible et celle d'une ame séparée d'un corps, c'est se situer a l'extérieur de la philosophie 
pour tomber dans le mythe et la religion. 

Si l'on refuse ce tabou, force est de se tourner vers une interprétation plus traditionnelle. 
Dans le Philébe, l'intellect, considéré comme une cause, a un réle non seulement d'organisa- 
tion et mais aussi de fabrication. Cette position semble d'entrée de jeu s'accorder facilement 
avec le texte, mais elle se heurte, en ce qui concerne la fabrication, a l'objection suivante. S'il 
est vrai qu'il ne saurait y avoir d'intellect sans ame, alors I'intellect qui se trouve hors du 
monde ne devrait pas avoir une ame; s'il avait une 4me, on se demande en effet comment cet 
intellect aurait pu se donner a lui-méme une ame avant d'en fabriquer une pour le monde. On 
retrouve 1a le probleme que pose I'interprétation de la figure du démiurge dans le Timée. C'est 
pour échapper a cette difficulté que F.M. Cornford et H. Cherniss cherchent a faire du dé- 
miurge l'intellect de l'ame du monde?!. Mais cette interprétation se heurte 4 ce passage du 
Timée: «C'est a la suite de ces réflexions qu'il (= le démiurge) mit I'intellect dans l'ame (fabri- 
quée par le démiurge en 35a-b), et l'dme dans le corps (fabriqué par le démiurge en), pour 
fabriquer l'univers (to pdn sunetektaineto) de fagon a réaliser une ceuvre qui fit par nature la 
plus belle et la meilleure possible.» (30b4-5) On se trouve la dans le mythe, mais il est clair 
que le démiurge qui est un intellect, car il travaille en contemplant les formes intelligibles, 
fabrique, pour le monde et pour l'homme, une ame dont la faculté la plus haute, a savoir 
l'intellect, peut elle aussi contempler les formes et un corps constitué des quatre éléments*?. 


Platon n'a pas recours au mythe dans le Philébe qui se situe dans un contexte different de 
celui du Timée; le démiurge n'intervient plus, mais l'usage de certains verbes porte la trace de 
son action fabricatrice. Pourquoi dés lors refuser pareille lecture dans le but de retrouver 
partout l'immanence chez Platon, sinon pour se conformer a un courant d'interprétation qui 
n'admet pas l'hypothése de réalités séparées du monde sensible et orientées vers le Bien. Pour 
l'interpréte, la tache est de tenter de comprendre ce que Platon veut dire, non de retrouver 
chez lui les certitudes de nos contemporains. 


29 Voir Brisson (2007), 42-52. 

30 Voir Brisson (2005a), 1-17. 

31 Voir Cornford (1937), 34-39; et Cherniss (1942), Appendice XI. 
32 Voir Brisson (1974, 1998°), 76-84. 
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Le passage sur la cosmologie dans le Philébe est destiné a montrer que |’intelligence re- 
léve d’un des quatre genres ontologiques, celui de la cause. Mais l’argument développé pour- 
rait paraitre justifier l’intelligence de la cause et non la causalité de l’intelligence. Je voudrais 
montrer que la réflexion cosmologique de Socrate reste conforme a |’intention affichée et ne 
répéte pas ce qui était convenu un peu plus tét 4 propos de la nature de la cause elle-méme. 
J’aimerais en outre souligner combien l’immanence de la cause intelligente au mélange 
qu’elle ordonne s’accorde a la perspective éthique commandeée par le Philébe et jette quelque 
lumiére sur l’autonomie de la vie bonne selon Platon. 


I. Nature de la cause 


Dés |’examen préliminaire du genre de la cause (26e-27c), Socrate lui reconnait un mode 
opératoire intelligent. Certes la finalité n’est pas mentionnée explicitement comme un de ses 
attributs, a la différence de l’universalité de son intervention dans la genése de ce qui nait, ou 
de son antériorité par rapport a l’effet. Toutefois, l’identification de la cause a un agent (T6 
TOLOvV), voire 4 un producteur artisan (TO SnpLoupyotv) et de ce qui nait 4 un produit (Td 
Totovpevov) laisse entendre une cause agissant de maniére finalisée. La distinction entre la 
cause et ce qui est au service de la cause va dans le méme sens : la position de « serviteur » 
n’a de sens que relativement a une instance en position de « maitre », 4 méme de donner des 
directives et d’agir avec la compréhension du but a atteindre. 

Cause du mélange, elle agit de fagon appropriée, faute de quoi elle ne pourrait engendrer 
un mixte véritable dans lequel un tépas rend commensurables et harmonieux les contraires 
de I’ dtetpov. Le produit de son action se présente nécessairement comme un bien — objet 
d’aspiration universelle — car le 1éTpov et le péTPLov, constituants du Tépas incorporé a 
’ dretpov, figurent au sommet de la hiérarchie du bien. Ils sont dignes de choix, |’ éligibilité 
(aipetév) étant un des critéres du bien. Et la présence du katpiov a coté du péTpLov montre 
que l’action de la cause implique un discernement : ce n’est pas toute mesure qui est appro- 
priée, mais celle qui convient au type d’ dtetpov a déterminer. En conséquence l’agent res- 
ponsable de la production du mixte posséde l’intelligence d’une fin — la mesure destinée au 
mélange — qu’il préfére a d’ autres possibilités moins ajustées a la réalité qu’il lui appartient de 
régler. 

Dernier élément : la cause se définit relativement aux trois autres genres, dont elle est en 
quelque sorte l’articulation (puisque c’est elle qui, mettant en rapport |’illimité et la limite, 
produit le mixte). La division quadripartite ne pourrait étre systématique si la cause ne formait 
le lien entre les trois genres précédents!. I] n’y a pas de place dans la nomenclature du Philébe 
pour une puissance erratique, c’est-a-dire une cause qui ne se rapporterait pas aux trois autres 
genres parce qu’elle ne mobiliserait aucune limite ou ne produirait aucun vrai mixte. Est donc 


1 Cf Delcomminette (2006), 251. 
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exclu le cas examiné par le Timée d’un processus causal étranger a |’intervention de |’intellect 
et relevant de la seule nécessité?. 

En somme, la cause agit d’une maniere déterminée qui combine efficience et finalité. Elle 
ne peut étre qu’intelligente, comme |’annoncait déja la remarque de Socrate en 26b évoquant 
la déesse dans le rdle de la cause. 


II. Fonction et structure de argument microcosme/macrocosme 


Quel est alors l’enjeu du passage cosmologique (28c-31a)? Trouver a quel genre appar- 
tient l’intelligence (vos). En effet, la doctrine des quatre genres a été introduite afin de dé- 
terminer laquelle des deux vies, de plaisirs ou de l’intellect, ’emporte en valeur. Si la vie 
mixte a été jugée préférable, encore convient-il de préciser |’élément qui en elle contribue le 
plus a sa bonté et de déterminer le genre respectif du plaisir et de l’intelligence. Dans ce 
cadre, |’argument que développe Socrate n’a pas tant pour fonction d’attribuer l’intelligence a 
la puissance qui gouverne l’univers, ce que faisait déja, a notre sens, l’analyse de la cause, 
que de montrer que I’intelligence dispose toujours de la puissance de gouverner. Comment 
Socrate arrive-t-il a ce résultat ? Le nerf de son argument est exposé en 30a-b. 


C’est en effet que nous ne croyons sans doute pas, étant donnés ces quatre-la, la limite, 
Pillimité, le commun, et le genre de la cause, qui en tout est le quatri¢me, que celui-ci 
(totTo), dans les choses de chez nous, est appelé sagesse totale et variée, car il fournit l’4me, 
procure l’exercice physique et le soin au corps défaillant, arrange et répare d’autres choses, et, 
alors que ces mémes principes? sont présents dans le ciel tout entier en grande quantité et plus 
beaux et plus purs encore, nous ne croyons donc pas qu’en ces derniers (Ev TovTots), ce 
genre de la cause n’ait pas réussi 4 ménager ce qui est par nature le plus beau et le plus pré- 
cieux. 


Le point de départ est local : dans les choses de chez nous, une sagesse au spectre trés 
large anime les corps, ordonne leurs mouvements, les soigne et les restaure. II y a visiblement 
une intelligence a l’ceuvre a l’échelle des vivants particuliers que nous sommes. Cette intelli- 
gence, c’est justement le quatriéme genre. Le philosophe muni de sa grille métaphysique 
Videntifie comme le véritable facteur de ces arrangements féconds et utiles 4 notre niveau, 
tandis que les hommes ordinaires parlent simplement de savoir ou de sagesse. En vertu du 
paralléle entre microcosme et macrocosme, il faut aussi postuler la présence d’une intelli- 
gence similaire dans le cosmos, y reconnaitre le méme principe causal, et admettre qu’il 
produit des effets de méme nature que ceux que le savoir ou la compétence que nous obser- 
vons ici-bas produisent dans les vivants particuliers. En raison de la dépendance de ce qui 
existe chez nous 4 ce qui existe dans le tout, on peut présumer que notre intelligence et notre 
savoir ont leur source dans cette intelligence cosmique. Répandue dans le ciel en plus grande 
quantité et combinant des matériaux plus grands, plus purs et plus beaux, elle doit disposer 
dune plus grande productivité et réaliser la nature la plus belle et la plus précieuse, par quoi il 
faut sans doute entendre des révolutions cosmiques et astrales réguliéres. 

Ce raisonnement présente ainsi un double intérét. En premier lieu, 4 l’encontre de 
homme habile, il cherche a établir que le monde est réglé, au-dela de ce que nos sens peu- 
vent percevoir. La régularité des mouvements cosmiques a relevé pendant longtemps d’une 
foi rationnelle; il fallut attendre Eudoxe pour disposer d’une explication a peu pres satisfai- 


2 Timée 47e : les TA Bt’ dvaykfis yryvépeva s’opposent aux TA Sta vod SeSnpLouvpynpéva. Il 
est question de réalités en devenir avant la formation du monde parce que le démiurge est extérieur. 

3 Et non « éléments » : Tév 8’adtGv TovTuv reprend les genres qui viennent d’étre énumérés. Cf. 
30c. 
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sante du mouvement de rétrogradation des planétes. Le statut de argument s’éclaire : il ne 
s’agit pas de la premiére esquisse d’une preuve par les effets qui remonte de l’ordre du monde 
a son architecte (preuve physico-théologique)*. Au lieu de partir du constat d’un ordre du 
monde loin d’étre partagé par tous, Socrate propose un raisonnement destiné a contrer le 
scepticisme du Se.vds dvip et a justifier a priori l’arrangement cosmique. 

De plus, une preuve physico-théologique établirait (au mieux) l’intelligence de la cause. 
Elle ne prouverait pas la causalité de l’intelligence que Socrate cherche justement 4 démon- 
trer. C’est la le deuxi¢me intérét du passage cosmologique ; si nous admettons volontiers a 
notre échelle l’efficacité causale de l’intelligence, le raisonnement élargit ce point de vue au 
cosmos. Aussi n’y a-t-il pas d’intelligence, en nous ou dans l’univers, qui ne soit causale. En 
ce sens, l’argument cosmologique n’est pas redondant avec |’analyse du genre de la cause 
menée précédemment. Celle-ci impliquait une action téléologique intelligente pour la cause ; 
celui-la établit la converse, un pouvoir causal pour l’intelligence. 

Reste que la conclusion n’est pas affirmée sans hésitation : l’intellect « est parent de la 
cause et reléve a peu pres de son genre » et la démonstration de sa puissance s’est faite de 
facon « a peu prés convenable ». 

Pourquoi ces marques de prudence ? L’excursus cosmologique est un raisonnement 
avanceé par jeu (28c, 30e), qui comporte des conventions et assume un risque. On peut identi- 
fier quatre principes opératoires dans la démonstration : le parallélisme microcosme macro- 
cosme, le lien de dépendance du petit au grand, le passage du quantitatif au qualitatif (ce qui 
est plus grand est aussi plus pur et plus beau)°, et enfin, plus caché mais plus discutable en- 
core, la perfection croissante des ceuvres de la cause rationnelle (si ce qui peut le plus — 
Vordre du monde — peut le moins — la santé en nous -, la réciproque n’est pas vraie). 

Mais une autre raison que la présence de prémisses non démontrées a la base de 
Vargument cosmologique contribue a la réserve de Socrate. Sa stratégie jusqu’ici a taché de 
montrer que les divers intellects que l’on pouvait repérer ou supposer, chez nous comme dans 
le ciel, ont une action efficace, disposent donc d’une puissance organisatrice. De ce fait, 
Vappartenance de |’intellect au genre de la cause semble correctement établie. Toutefois, est- 
ce vrai de tous les intellects ? L’argument procede de fagon extensive, en considérant la di- 
versité des cas envisageables, mais n’aborde pas directement la question de la causalité de 
intellect a partir de l’étude de sa nature. On est en droit de se demander ce qu’il en serait 
dun intellect séparé. Ne peut-on imaginer un intellect seulement préoccupé de connaitre les 
intelligibles et indifférent 4 la mise en ordre du sensible, un intellect purement théorique, 
nullement pratique, 4 l’instar de celui des philosophes peu désireux de redescendre dans la 
caverne ? Cette possibilité est écartée par la position de principe qu’il n’existe ni sagesse ni 
intellect sans Ame. Ce qui revient sans doute a dire qu’il n’y a pas d’intellect qui n’ait, indirec- 
tement du moins, a s’occuper d’un corps, corps humain ou corps du monde. En tout cas, 
Socrate est conscient que ce sont 1a des propositions admises sans discussion. 


II. Immanence de la cause 


L’existence d’un intellect strictement contemplatif est donc exclue. Cette position va de 
pair avec la logique profonde de l’argument qui inscrit l’intellect 4 tous les niveaux du cos- 
mos et ne mentionne en aucune maniére une intelligence transcendante. Cette analyse de 
Vargument cosmologique contredit, il est vrai, le Timée et a été contestée par certains com- 


4 L’ancétre d’une telle preuve est a chercher dans la seule réponse de Protarque, expression de sa 
piété (28d), encore qu’il s’agisse moins d’un raisonnement que d’une opinion a coloration éthique pour 
laquelle l’aspect du monde est digne d’une intelligence organisatrice. 

5 Voir Tordo Rombaut (1999), 208-209. 
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mentateurs®. Mais les textes sont clairs : en 30b-c, le principe ordonnateur est 4 chercher é€v 
Ow TE OVpavé et Ev TS TaVvTt (cf. 29b, c, d et 30a: TO TOD TavTOs oGua). Du reste, au 
moment ot Socrate langait sa nouvelle machine de guerre, 1’énumeération des quatre genres 
procédait alors de la division des Tavta Ta viv évta Ev TO TavTt (23c) : l’inhérence de la 
cause était sur les rails. 

C’est, a la réflexion, tout a fait normal. En ce début de dialogue, 22d, il était déja conve- 
nu que ni la vie de l’intelligence pure, ni celle du plaisir seul ne pouvait former la vie bonne, a 
la différence de la vie mixte. Pour déterminer a qui revient le second prix, Socrate introduisit 
la causalité, avant méme d’avoir découvert les quatre genres : quel est, demanda-t-il alors, 
l’élément de la vie mixte, plaisir ou intellect, qui fait de cette vie une vie bonne et éligible, et 
qui pourrait donc étre regardé comme sa cause? Et, naturellement, de se tourner vers 
intellect. Dans sa course au deuxieme rang |’intellect est donc examiné sous un double point 
de vue : comme élément du mélange, comme organisateur du mélange. Or ce double point de 
vue, qui exprime l’appartenance de la cause intelligente au mélange qu’elle ordonne, est 
absolument nécessaire : 4 supposer que le vots organisateur soit extérieur, il s’agirait d’un 
autre intellect que celui qui rentre dans la composition de la vie bonne. Son rdéle causal ne 
pourrait alors étre pris en compte en faveur de sa promotion dans la hiérarchie du bien’. 

La fin du dialogue confirme son début. Pour trancher enfin le dilemme initial, Socrate 
demande a nouveau a quel élément constitutif du mélange’ de la vie bonne la cause responsa- 
ble de son ordonnancement est le plus apparentée. Certes la cause en question est d’abord 
entendue au sens d’une cause formelle, comme la raison d’étre de la bonté du mélange. C’ est 
pourquoi elle est dans un premier temps identifiée aux trois iSéat du bien, beauté, proportion, 
vérité. Mais l’examen qui fait suite, appréciant la parenté de l’intellect avec ces trois aspects 
du bien, renoue avec la cause au sens de puissance productrice, capable d’imprimer ces carac- 
teres a la vie mélangée. L’intellect étant lui-méme un élément du mélange, il a donc une 
causalité interne. 

Peut-étre cet aspect du dialogue permet-il d’aplanir une difficulté bien connue. La vie 
bonne reléve du genre mixte ; elle est composée de plaisir et d’intelligence. Le mixte étant 
formé d’illimité et de limite, et le plaisir identifié a l’illimité, intelligence devrait relever de 
la limite, contrairement 4 ce qu’établit Socrate dans notre passage. Toutefois, si la puissance 
qui impose la limite n’est pas extérieure au monde et aux étres sensibles, alors la limite ne 
peut étre séparée d’un travail d’organisation et de conservation accompli du sein méme des 
réalités vivantes par l’intelligence. D’ailleurs, le plaisir n’a pas non plus un statut ontologique 
trés stable, il oscille, dans un mouvement complémentaire a celui qui affecte |’intellect, entre 
une nature illimitée et une appartenance au troisieme genre, celui du mixte. Défini comme 
une genése, le plaisir est a la fois ce 4 quoi une limite s’impose et ce qui est toujours pris dans 
ce mouvement d’imposition. Parallélement, |’intellect détermine un mélange dont il fait lui- 
méme partie ; aussi peut-on dire qu’il devient lui-méme cette mesure qu’il assigne au tout 
dans lequel il est inclus. 

Nous sommes alors en mesure d’éclairer le passage délicat de 27b, ot la cause est dite 
démiurgique des trois autres genres®. L’expression n’a pas le sens fort qu’elle pourrait avoir si 
on la lisait a la lumiére du dutoupydés de la République, créateur (TotnTr\s) de V’idée de Lit 


6 Hackforth (1936), 439-447 ; Migliori (1993), 177 ; Menn (1995), 19 ; Robinson (1995), 142-144 ; 
Brisson (1998), 81-82. Contra McCabe (1999), 226 ; Delcomminette (2006), 269-270. 

7 Ainsi peut étre compris le passage d’un discernement ontologique (les quatre genres) a un classe- 
ment axiologique (la proximité au bien de l’intelligence). Cf Hampton (1990), 45; Hazebroucq 
(1999),174. 

8 Cf év TO TavTt, 64a, c. 


9 rdvta Tadra ne peut renvoyer aux seuls Ta yuyvopueva, contra Pradeau (2002), ad loc. 
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(597d), ou du Bien cause de |’étre et de l’essence (506b). Ce sens est exclu : ’illimité est un 
genre qui n’a ni n’aura ni commencement ni début ni fin (31a). D’ailleurs, aucun des trois 
genres en tant que tels ne peut avoir été le produit d’une genése, sauf a enclencher une régres- 
sion a l’infini. En revanche, la cause est démiurgique des autres genres au sens faible ou elle 
les associe dans un méme proces génétique. Ils sont en quelque sorte des aspects ou des mo- 
ments de ce procés, ils lui sont en tout cas nécessairement coextensifs, et cela en vertu de 
Vexercice méme de la causalité intelligente. 


IV. Raisons de l’immanence 


Puisque l’objet de la discussion concerne la nature du bien et de la vie bonne, il importe 
de voir pourquoi la perspective commandée par cette question conduit Platon a situer 
intelligence ordonnatrice autrement que dans le Timée ou le Politique. 

En premier lieu, |’insertion de l’intellect dans le monde comme dans les vivants particu- 
liers a l’avantage de fournir une justification 4 sa dimension pratique. Le bien qu’il produit, en 
tant que lui-méme est élément du mélange, qu’il s’agisse du mélange de la vie cosmique ou 
du mélange de la vie humaine, et qu’il participe au bon ordonnancement de ce mélange, est 
par la méme son bien, plus exactement celui du tout auquel il est inhérent. S’il n’y avait pas 
cette inhérence de |’intelligence a un tout, pourquoi donc organiser ce tout extérieur selon les 
réquisits du bien ? 

En outre, la position d’une intelligence cause universelle dans le Philébe permet de main- 
tenir l’univocité de l’intellect de l’>homme a dieu. La chose serait loin d’étre assurée si, 
comme dans le Timée, l’intelligence démiurgique était extérieure au monde et avait un accés 
privilégié aux réalités intelligibles. Radicaliser dés le départ une coupure entre les intellects, 
humains et démiurgique, les uns dans le monde, |’autre hors du monde, les uns créés, |’autre 
incréé, peut certes avoir des avantages d’un point de vue épistémique ; par exemple, faciliter 
Pusage de la métaphore du dieu artisan et ramener le discours physique a une reconstruction 
probable. Mais cette démarche comporte des inconvénients d’un point de vue éthique : elle 
expose au risque du relativisme ou d’une morale par provision. 

En revanche l’univocité de l’intellect qu’autorise le Philébe garantit la possibilité d’un 
ordre de la vie accessible et déterminable, tout en maintenant en principe la méme chose pour 
Vordre du cosmos, bien qu’on doive convenir que la tache est a cette échelle infiniment plus 
délicate et complexe. Puisque c’est un principe de méme nature mais de degré different qui 
est a l’oeuvre dans le monde et dans l’homme, ce dernier imite |’ auto-organisation du monde 
par l’exercice correct de son intelligence. Il lui appartient de déduire des causes formelles du 
Bien la mise en ordre de la vie humaine, avec la confiance que le monde poursuit pour son 
propre compte un processus identique. 

Derniére conséquence : a partir du moment ou les critéres du bien doivent régler une ré- 
alité comme la vie humaine, qui forme un mélange dans lequel figure |’intelligence dotée 
dun pouvoir causal, alors le bien de cette vie humaine ne peut étre totalement indépendant du 
fait qu’il a été reconnu et choisi par cette intelligence. Le mode d’acquisition contribue en 
effet a la valeur du bien acquis. Un homme se consacrant aux mathématiques et a la musique 
et appréciant le parfum des fleurs, mais ayant choisi une telle vie parce qu’elle s’accorde a ses 
godts, son éducation ou son milieu, et non parce qu’il en sait la bonté, ne ménerait pas une vie 
parfaitement bonne. La pensée ou le savoir du bien font partie du bien (sans qu’il s’y réduise, 
cf. Rép. 505a-b), pour la seule raison que ce ne serait pas conforme 4a la juste mesure de la vie 
d’un étre intelligent que de mener la vie qu’il méne sans |’ intelligence de cette mesure. 

Pourquoi finalement un détour cosmologique ? Ce n’est pas (seulement) pour accueillir 
en guise de jeu une représentation du monde s’accordant avec la valorisation de la sagesse par 
les codot (lironie exercée a leurs dépens exclut de les prendre pour modéles), ni méme pour 
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conforter la crainte pi€étiste de Protarque d’une menace que ferait peser |’existence du hasard 
cosmique sur le réle de l’intelligence dans notre vie (faux probléme pour un Démocrite!®), 
mais pour configurer sur une base naturaliste la fonction de l’intelligence en nous. Les postu- 
lats cosmologiques — insertion de I’homme dans le tout, parallélisme des deux — servent 
moins a assurer d’un royaume des fins qu’a délimiter le mécanisme d’une dépendance autori- 
sant par contrecoup I’intériorité et l’'autarcie du principe recteur: ce en quoi Vhumain est 
inclus implique qu’il ait en soi de quoi se diriger. C’est donc une figure limitée et comme 
dérivée de l’autonomie, sans auto-institution de la liberté ni divorce d’avec la nature, 
qu’illustre ici Platon. 


10 Le Setvds avi désigne sans doute |’Abdéritain ou une figure théorique proche de lui. Contra 
McCabe (1999), 232, qui penche pour Heéraclite. 
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L’apeiron et les relatifs dans le Philébe 
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Dans le Philébe, l apeiron est caractérisé par les relatifs, concernés par quatre propriétés 
dont la derniére pose un probleme passé inaper¢u et qui ouvre une nouvelle perspective sur la 
théorie platonicienne du mélange. 


1. L’apeiron est caractérisé par les relatifs 


En 24a6-25a5, Socrate préleve quelques exemples de qualités désignées par des adjectifs 
comparatifs tels que thermoteron kai psuchroteron (plus chaud et plus froid), par des adver- 
bes intensifs comme to sphodra kai to érema (le fortement et le doucement) ou encore to lian 
(l’excessivement), to pleon kai to elatton (le davantage et le moindre!), ou encore la formule 
sphodroteron hésuchaiterou (plus fort que plus tranquille?). Ces couples de qualités vérifient 
la caractéristique générale du plus et du moins (to mdillon te kai hétton). Qu’il s’agit de rela- 
tifs, un passage de la République (438b) permet de |’établir. Socrate y part d’exemples tels 
que meizon elattonos® (plus grand qu’un plus petit) auxquels vient se substituer la formulation 
caractéristique des relatifs, le pros ti: barutera pros kouphotera (les choses plus lourdes par 
rapport aux plus légéres), ou fa pleid pros ta elatté (les choses plus nombreuses par rapport 
aux moins nombreuses). 


2. Les contraires relatifs qui caractérisent apeiron sont distingués des choses en soi 


Les relatifs (pros fi) s’opposent aux choses en soi (kath’hauta). La premiére occurrence 
pertinente ot figure explicitement cette opposition concerne les figures qui sont "belles non 
pas relativement 4 quelque chose /.../ mais toujours par nature belles en elles-mémes (owk 
pros ti kala /.../ all’aei kala kath’hauta pephukenai)", Philébe, 51c6. La seconde concerne la 
beauté en soi des sons (ow pros heteron kalas all’autas kath’hautas, 51d7). Cette opposition 
existe aussi dans le passage précité de la République (438b). Dans le Politique, Platon réfere 
la structure des relatifs a la métrétique des contraires relatifs (pros tounantion, 284e4-5). Dans 
le Philébe (25d11), la méme structure est assimilée a la formule "les contraires les uns par 
rapport aux autres" (pros alléla tanantia). 


1 En francais, on distingue "un moindre mal" qui correspond au comparatif, et "le moindre mal" qui 
correspond au superlatif. 

? Littéralement a cause du complément du comparatif (hésuchaiterou) il faut traduire par "un plus 
fort qu’un plus tranquille". 

3 Platon connait d’autres formules : l’excés et le manque (huperbolé te kai endeia, Protagoras, 
357b2) et l’excés et le défaut (huperbole kai elleipsis, Protagoras 356a2-3). 
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3. Les contraires relatifs s’opposent a la limite 


Le plus et le moins sont opposés a la limite (peras). L’arrét ou le terme qui fixe le "plus 
et le moins", autrement dit la puissance de l’apeiron, est le rapport numérique ou métrique, 
qui constitue aussi wn relatif (ce que montre l’expression arithmos pros arithmon é metron 
pros metron, Philébe, 25a7-b3). C’est ainsi que parmi les couples de relatifs cités dans la 
République, Socrate mentionne sur le méme plan, 4 coté du "plus et du moins" (qui reléve 
dans le Philébe de l’ apeiron), le couple du "double par rapport a la moitié" (ta diplasia pros 
ta hémisea, 438c1), alors que la méme relation est rangée dans le Philébe sous la banniére de 
la mesure et de la limite (25a7). Loin d’étre une contradiction, cette étrange divergence 
confirme que les relatifs peuvent relever aussi bien de l’apeiron que de la limite. C’est ce que 
montre aussi Aristote dans la Métaphysique (A15, 1020b26-1021a14) ou il oppose le rapport 
qu’il appelle excés et défaut (to huperechon pros huperechomenon) indéterminé quant au 
nombre (aoriston kat’arithmon), au rapport déterminé numérique qui comprend le rapport du 
double a la moitié, rattaché aux relatifs+. Mais il ne suffit pas que le rapport soit numérique 
pour étre déterminé. En dépit de ce qu’il dit dans les Catégories (6, 5b10-35 ; 6a 15-20) ot il 
distingue les quantités des relatifs, Aristote mentionne aussi, dans la Métaphysique, certains 
rapports numériques indéterminés : c’est le cas du rapport superpartiel au sous-superpartiel 
(to d’epimorion pros to hupepimorion)>. 


4. La structure des contraires relatifs se distingue de la différence 


Les contraires re/atifs qui relévent de /’apeiron ne sont pas les contraires pris en soi (le 
"froid" et le "chaud" par exemple), mais les contraires qui s’expriment comparativement (le 
"plus froid" par rapport au "plus chaud"). Plus généralement, les relatifs sont concus indépen- 
damment de la notion de différence qui permet d’identifier et d’opposer distinctivement les 
notions, comme on le voit chez certains Pythagoriciens mentionnés par Sextus®. C’est la aussi 
lun des résultats vers lequel tendent le Parménide (147a et 164c) et le Sophiste (255d7 et 
255d5-6). La réflexion sur la différence menée dans le Parménide permet de conclure ceci : il 
est impossible de définir la différence en faisant abstraction d’hypothéses dialectiques structu- 
relles. Les notions sont-elles séparées, rien ne communiquant avec rien, ou sont-elles liées 
mutuellement de fagon a ce que tout communique avec tout ? Dans la premiére hypothése, la 
différence disparait pour faire place aux relatifs’. Dans la seconde hypothése’, la différence 
prend son sens grace a son rapport avec l’identité : sans l’identité a soi de la différence, il n’y 
a plus de différence (147a), avec cette conséquence qu’il n’y a plus de contrariété entre elles. 


4 Voir aussi Topiques II 8, IV 1, 4. 

5 En Métaphysique T 2, 1004b10-15, l’excés et le défaut (huperoché elleipsis) constituent une pro- 
pricté du nombre. 

© Un passage de Sextus Empiricus permet de comprendre le sens que certains Pythagoriciens ont 
donné a la notion de diaphora (Contre les Mathématiciens, 10, 263). Il précise que chez les Pythagori- 
ciens, les étants existent en diaphora, ce qui signifie qu’ils subsistent dans leur propre circonscription 
(perigraphe). La diaphora résulte ici des limites entendues au sens des contours propres aux étants. Ce 
concept est distingué de deux autres : d’une part, la contrariété qui concerne les étres qui s’opposent par 
couple comme le mouvement et le repos, le bien et le mal ; d’autre part les relatifs (pros ti), définis par 
leur interdépendance ou dépendance réciproque (gauche/droite ; double/moitié). 

7 La différence signifie "ce qui est différent d’une chose différente", voir Brisson (1995), 145. 

8 Dans la seconde hypothése, qui peut étre considérée comme I’inverse radicale de la premiére, en 
ce qu’elle envisage la liaison fusionnelle de toutes choses, la différence change de portée (146b2-147c). 
Si l’on refuse que la différence communique avec l’identité sous prétexte qu’elles sont des contraires 
(Brisson (1995), 169), la différence dépourvue d’identité disparait. 
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Le Parménide établit une distinction entre les relatifs et la différence. Il en est de méme 
dans le Sophiste moyennant la nouvelle hypothése qui traverse la théorie des intelligibles dans 
ce dialogue ot désormais toutes les relations sont fondées par des Formes. C’est évidemment 
le cas de la différence qui reléve désormais de |’Autre, forme intelligible (d8-e1). Or, la défi- 
nition de |’Autre coincide avec celle des relatifs : "Tout ce qui est autre se trouve étre néces- 
sairement ce que précisément il est en relation 4 un autre " (255d6-7)?. Cela veut dire qu’il y a 
une forme des relatifs. Toutefois, les relatifs ne constituent en réalité qu’un aspect de la forme 
de |’ Autre : c’est ainsi que les contraires sont ce qui est "absolument" autre (pantapasin hété- 
ron, 255e10-11), tandis que se dégage parallélement la notion de différence distinctive et 
médiatrice : ce qui permet de distinguer simplement une chose d’autre chose (ainsi, chaque 
forme se distingue des autres formes : par exemple, le mouvement est autre que le Méme au 
sens oll sa notion se distingue de celle du Méme, 256a3). On constate que le Sophiste établit 
encore une distinction entre la différence et les relatifs, méme s’il admet qu’une forme puisse 
se détailler en ces deux aspects. 

Cette mise au point permet de mettre en évidence que le Parménide comme le Sophiste 
distinguent la difference prise en soi (que cela implique la référence a l’identité ou la nature 
de la forme) et la différence relative. Les contraires pris en soi et les contraires relatifs ne 
doivent donc pas étre assimilés. 

Pourquoi alors, dans le Philébe, Platon tend-il 4 gommer une telle distinction comme le 
prouve la présence de contraires non insérés dans des comparaisons (par exemple "l’aigu et le 
grave, le vite et le lent", 26a2) ? La disparition du comparatif, qui caractérise les relatifs 
relevant de l’apeiron, au profit des adjectifs simples témoigne d’un glissement qui pose pro- 
bléme: cela ne revient pas au méme de dire hoi neoteroi (comparatif) et hoi neoi (adjectif 
simple) dés lors qu’en grec le suffixe -teros exprime l’opposition de deux termes!°. Dans le 
premier cas (hoi neoteroi), les jeunes gens sont caractérisés par leur rapport aux plus agés 
(c’est l’existence implicite des plus agés, hoi presbuteroi, qui fait d’eux les plus jeunes des 
deux) ; dans le second cas, les jeunes gens (Hoi neoi) sont une classe d’4ge absolue, parmi de 
nombreuses autres. 

Comment expliquer ce glissement subreptice de l’excés et du défaut a la différence de 
contrariété ? Sauf a considérer une inadvertance de la part de Platon, cette assimilation de la 
différence et des contraires relatifs pose dans le Philébe un probleme de cohérence qu’on peut 
tenter de résoudre de maniére purement dialectique. Puisque le Sophiste a permis d’établir 
que la forme de |’Autre se détaille en divers aspects de la différence, on peut supposer que, 
dans le Philébe, Platon éclipse une distinction qui va de soi. Au lieu d’une faute d’inadver- 
tance, il s’agirait d’une facilité discursive qui annonce les Topiques d’ Aristote!!. 

Mais cette solution n’est pas satisfaisante pour deux raisons. La premiere c’est qu’on a du 
mal a croire que Platon, qui a consacré deux dialogues au moins a la question de la différence, 
puisse se laisser aller a une telle inadvertance dialectique. La seconde est que cette solution 
abandonne la dimension quantitative du projet méme du Philébe qui identifie la limite (pe- 
ras), le terme (te/os), le combien (poson). 

On peut tenter de trouver une solution qui tienne compte de ces objections en partant 
dun passage du Philébe : les listes de couples de contraires relatifs que Socrate déclare vou- 


° La formule caractéristique des relatifs (pros) est employée en d5-6 et, comme en République, 
438b, les relatifs s’opposent aux choses en soi (Sophiste, 255c12-13). 

10 Hétéros : autre de deux ; proteros : premier de deux ; poteros : lequel des deux. 

11 Ou il déclare que si un prédicat est dit appartenir plus ou moins 4 un méme sujet, c’est qu’il lui 
appartient aussi absolument (II, 11). Par exemple, ce qui n’est pas bon ou blanc ne peut étre dit plus ou 
moins bon ou blanc. 
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loir marquer du signe de l’apeiron décrivent de multiples aspects de l’apeiron (24a3)!, au 
sens ou ces multiples couples de contraires relatifs ont au moins une détermination, celle de 
circonscrire un domaine. Or, considérés en tant qu’ils délimitent un domaine, ils changent de 
valeur logique comme le signale le changement de modalité dans leur désignation : par exem- 
ple, le "plus aigu et le plus grave", devient simplement "I’aigu et le grave". Ainsi désigné, le 
couple de l’aigu et du grave n’est pas substituable au couple du grand et du petit!3, ou du 
chaud et du froid. Il y a done "quelque chose" qui permet de distinguer dans |’ apeiron divers 
domaines. C’est ce "quelque chose", qui se traduit par le passage de la forme comparative et 
relative a la forme absolue des contraires, qu’il faut comprendre. Or, l’exemple musical mon- 
tre que ce passage est étroitement solidaire d’un dispositif particulier, l’intervalle (diastéma). 


5. La loi de l’intervalle 


L’aigu et le grave, que Socrate considére comme relevant de l’apeiron, représentent 
pourtant dans tous les traités de musique |’intervalle liminaire. C’est aussi le cas dans le 
passage musical du Philébe (17c4), ou Socrate définit la base du savoir musical par la diffé- 
rence de hauteurs entre les sons : 


"Posons donc deux hauteurs, le grave et l’aigu, et une troisieme, la hauteur égale (homoto- 
14yn 
non'4) 


C’est la difference entre l’aigu et le grave qui fonde un intervalle en l’absence duquel la 
hauteur est égale. Quelques lignes plus loin, Socrate précise que le connaisseur est celui qui 
sera capable de chiffrer le nombre des intervalles, opération qui correspond a la définition des 
systémes et des harmoniai, dont l’octave est la structure fondamentale. 

Ainsi, la premiére chose qu’il faut savoir pour étre musicien, c’est reconnaitre l’intervalle 
entre les hauteurs. II s’agit d’un savoir, sans doute élémentaire, dit Socrate, mais un savoir 
tout de méme (17c7-9). 

L’exemple musical met en évidence que |’intervalle posséde, en dega de niveaux d’éla- 
boration complexes, une fonction liminaire qui coincide avec la délimitation d’un domaine tel 
que celui de l’aigu et du grave. D’ot' ’hypothése que l’intervalle serait le mécanisme qui 
permet le passage des contraires relatifs aux contraires absolus. 

Afin de mettre a l’épreuve cette hypothése, il convient de revenir sur l’opération fonda- 
mentale du Philébe, le mélange (summixis) qui se produit entre la limite et l’apeiron (25d2-3). 
Il s’agit d’une opération accomplie par la limite quantitative (25d11 = 24c6) : elle "suspend 
les contraires qui se comportent mutuellement de maniére dissonante (diaphorés) et, une fois 
apposé le nombre, les rend commensurés et consonants (swmmetra kai sumphéna)" (25e1-2). 
Laissons provisoirement de cété les étapes du mélange désigné par les termes summetra et 
sumphona, pour nous concentrer sur la fagon dont opére le mécanisme de la limite a travers 
l’expression "elle suspend les contraires", décrite en détails en 24c7-d2 : "celle-ci — la quantité 
(poson) — et le mesuré (metrion) se produisent a la place du plus et du moins (mallon kai 
hetton) et du fortement et du doucement, ces choses mémes fuient de leur propre lieu (tés 
hautén chéras) dans lequel elles étaient". Le mécanisme est celui d’une substitution. 
L’ expression tés hauton chéras doit ici nous retenir. Tout se passe comme si la substitution de 
la limite a l’apeiron s’effectuait dans le méme lieu. En 24a9, on trouve par exemple que "le 


!2 Comme en témoigne la formule fo apeiron polla esti. 

'3 Seule la tradition ésotériste, par la médiation d’Aristote, établit le grand et le petit au rang de 
principe de l’infini, avec la conséquence de fournir une interprétation extensive de |’infini, alors que le 
Philébe évoque aussi une dimension intensive, voir Cherniss (1944), 106. 

14 La présence d’un troisiéme terme interdit ici l’usage du comparatif en -teros. 
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plus et le moins" ont "pour demeure" le plus chaud et le plus froid (oikozin) ou encore qu’ils 
"habitent" dans le plus chaud et le plus froid (enoikéton, 24b1). Or, c’est cette méme demeure 
qui fait place a la quantité en 24d2!5. Qu’est-ce qui peut faire office de demeure ou 
d’emplacement tantét pour l’apeiron tantdt pour la limite quantitative ? 

Le Timée offre plusieurs exemples de ce mécanisme. En 35b1-35c2, le démiurge, qui 
veut constituer l’4me du monde, se trouve 4 un moment donné devant sept bandes inégales 
caractérisées par des nombres : 1 23 4 9 8 27. 

Ces nombres ont été choisis pour leur capacité a définir des progressions géométriques de 
raison 2 et 3 (soit 1, 2, 3, 2”, 3°, 2°, 3°). La progression géométrique (analogia) représente le 
mélange le plus beau, celui qui produit Punité la plus complete, précisément ce qui corres- 
pond a la swmmetria du Philébe. 

Le probléme est que le démiurge voudrait bien établir une proportion géométrique par- 
tout, alors qu’il y a des aspérités : par exemple, le rapport de 1 4 2 n’est pas dimidiable, il n’y 
a pas de moyen (exprimable en arithmos). C’est alors que Platon écrit la phrase décisive 
suivante (36a1-2) : "Ensuite, il a comblé les intervalles doubles et triples (meta de tatita sune- 
plerotito ta te diplasia kai triplasia diastémata)". Cette opération sera effectuée grace aux 
progressions harmoniques et arithmétiques qui correspondent, dans le Philébe, a la deuxi¢me 
notion mentionnée aprés la summetria, la sumphénia"®. 

Comprendre ce que signifie "remplir un intervalle " exige que nous ne perdions pas de 
vue que le mélange, tel que le concoit Platon, est une opération de division. Dans ce contexte 
précis, remplir (p/érotin), ce n’est pas combler un vide, c’est diviser un intervalle. Il est tout a 
fait capital de saisir que l’intervalle n’existe pas sans une certaine qualité différentielle. Un 
intervalle n'est pas un espace, Si nous entendons par espace quelque chose d’indifférencié, de 
neutre ou de vide. Un intervalle est essentiellement caractérisé : c’est un certain écart entre 


15 Du reste, c’est le mécanisme de cette substitution qui nous interdit d’identifier comme le fera 
Aristote, apeiron et la chéra du Timée. 

16 La premiére est celle que nous appelons la moyenne arithmétique, que les Grecs appellent la pro- 
portion "selon l’excés" (kata huperochén) : "Celle qui, selon le nombre, excéde de maniére égale et est 
excédée de maniére égale (tén de isdi men kat’arithmon huperechousan, iséi de huperechomenén)" 
(Timée 36a5-6). Ainsi pour trois nombres, |’excés du troisieme sur le deuxiéme doit étre le méme que 
l’excés du deuxieme sur le premier. On veut donc pouvoir calculer la valeur du milieu en fonction de cet 
excés commun. Par exemple entre 1 et 3, le nombre qui posséde cette propriété est évidemment 2. Entre 
1 et 2, le nombre qui possede cette propriété est 3 : 2. La moyenne est arithmétique et non géométrique, 
elle est constituée par la différence arithmétique (autrement dit l’excés) entre deux nombres et non pas la 
dimidiation qui permet de construire le double de l’unité. 

La seconde est celle que nous appelons harmonique et que les Grecs appelaient primitivement sub- 
contraire : "Celle qui excéde et est excédée de la méme partie des extrémes eux-mémes (én men tautdi 
merei ton akrén autén huperechousan kai huperechomenén)", 36a4-5. Ici, les excés ne sont plus des 
différences arithmétiques, mais une différence entre les parties des extrémes. Ce qui est important, c’est 
évidemment |’expression "de la méme partie ". Elle s’est substituée 4 "selon le nombre" (kat’arithmon). 
Le milieu est défini cette fois par l’égalité d’une partie de chaque terme extréme. Par exemple, 1/3 de 6 
(= 2) et 1/3 de 12 (= 4) permettent de définir le moyen 8 entre les extrémes 6 et 12, puisque 8 excéde 6 
de 1/3 de 6 (= 2) et est excédé de 1/3 de 12 (= 4). De méme, dans le cas du Timée, entre | et 2, on défini- 
ra comme moyen harmonique 4 : 3. En effet, la partie de 1 qui est égale a celle de 2 est 1/3. On obtient 
donc cette égalité : 4 : 3 surpasse 1 de 1/3 de 1 (= 1/3) et est surpassé par 2 de 1/3 de 2 (= 2/3). En effet, 
4:3-1/3=1et2-4:3=2/3. 

Les progressions arithmétiques et harmoniques définissent deux nouveaux lits de nombres de | a 
27: 

Progression arithmétique : 1 4/3 3/2 2 8/3 3 4 16/3 6 8 

Progression harmonique: 1 3/2 2 3 9/2 6 9 27/2 18 27 

Pour le détail de l’étude mathématique de ce passage, Wersinger (2008a), 253-261. 
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des termes extrémes. Ainsi, dire que l’intervalle est double ou triple signifie qu’il est borné 
par un /ogos, un rapport de 2: 1 ou encore de 3: 1. Cela n’implique pas que l’intervalle soit 
toujours borné par des nombres, parce qu’un rapport peut étre indéterminé. Ainsi, les interval- 
les doubles et triples ne sont pas dimidiables, il n’y a pas de moyen géométrique entre 2 et 1. 
Et cette lacune est exprimée en recourant a la formule caractéristique de l’apeiron : meizo ; 
elatt6'”. Cela signifie qu’un intervalle communique intimement avec l’apeiron. Et lorsque le 
démiurge comble les intervalles caractérisés par l apeiron, il le fait au moyen d’autres inter- 
valles, tels que l’intervalle hémiole (le rapport de 1 + '4, soit 3: 2), Pintervalle epitrite (le 
rapport 1 + 1/3, soit 4: 3), Vintervalle epogdique (le rapport 1 + 1/8, soit 9: 8). Tout cela 
montre clairement que l’intervalle possede la capacité de fonctionner a deux niveaux : celui 
de l’apeiron et celui de la limite. 

En fait, dés le commencement de ses opérations de mélange, le démiurge partait implici- 
tement d’intervalles. Dans la toute premiére étape (35a1-8), il partait, en effet, d’un couple de 
contraires : /’ousia indivisible (et intelligible) et |’ousia divisible (et corporelle). Les contrai- 
res envisagés ici relévent de l’ apeiron : ils sont, en effet, exprimés par deux adjectifs verbaux 
(ameristos et meristos) qui, en grec, expriment grammaticalement la potentialité infinie de 
Paction considérée. 

Or, pour les mélanger, le démiurge est dit "composer au milieu" (swnestésen en mesdi), 
autrement dit composer un intermédiaire. 

On voit bien que mélanger, cela revient a disposer quelque chose de commun a deux cho- 
ses au milieu d’elles. Mais, contrairement a ce que l’on pourrait penser, en dépit du fait que le 
mélange conduit a l’unité d’une pluralité de choses, cette unité n’est possible que grace a une 
section, une division. Le mélange opéré par le démiurge n’est pas un rassemblement. Un 
mélange est une division médiate entre deux choses, division qui est congue comme un lien. 
C’est le lien de division. 

Lorsque la méme opération est effectuée a partir du Méme et de |’Autre, le texte est ex- 
plicite : "Et puis pour la nature du Méme et pour celle de l’Autre, il a fait de la méme maniére 
un composé intermédiaire (en mesdi) entre ce qu’il y a en eux d’indivis et de divisible selon le 
corps" (35a4). Ces lignes suggérent que le démiurge a dt préalablement diviser le Méme et 
Autre en un double aspect divisible et indivisible. 

On comprend pourquoi le démiurge proceéde a toutes ces divisions : |’4me doit constituer 
le mélange le plus unifié possible entre des éléments différents. Son mélange doit coincider 
avec la division la plus médiatisante qu’il est possible de réaliser. 

Dans chacun des cas, le démiurge comble donc un intervalle, et ce qu’il fait alors, c’est 
diviser l’intervalle suivant un certain critére qui est aussi une certaine représentation de 
Punité. Car remplir un intervalle, c’est trés exactement produire du meson, et seul différe le 
mode de la division. Puisque par définition, l’intervalle n’est pas un espace vide mais un 
écart, une différence au sens propre, on peut dire qu’un intervalle est un espace diacritique ou 
encore un spectre différentiel. 

Tout dépend donc du mode de division : le milieu est d’abord posé de maniére dialecti- 
que (entre les natures ou encore les ousiai) ; puis de maniére géométrique ; puis de maniére 
arithmétique et enfin harmonique. Il convient de remarquer que ce qui motive le passage d’un 
mode a l’autre, c’est l’insuffisance du précédent : 4 un moment donné le mode de l’unité se 
révele insuffisant, il laisse ce que nous appellerions un trou épistémologique, qui n’est pas 
vide dans |’absolu car il est plein du milieu qui s’est révélé insuffisant. En conséquence, nous 
pouvons définir l’intervalle, essentiel au mélange, de la fagon suivante : un intervalle est un lit 


17 Ainsi dans le Ménon (83d4-5). Sur le probléme posé par ces notions, voir Wersinger (2008b), 
169-174. 
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de nombres ou de différences obéissant a un certain niveau de mélange. Un intervalle est un 
espace mélangé. 

Toutes les opérations du démiurge qui conduisent a la composition de l’4me du monde 
obéissent 4 ce que je propose d’appeler /a loi de transitivité de I’intervalle : 


"Si ab (par exemple l’aigu et le grave) forment un intervalle, alors a et b sont des contraires re- 
latifs infinis (c’est-a-dire p/us aigu et plus grave), mais a et b sont en méme temps les limites 
d’un domaine différencié (c’est-a-dire aigu et grave)". 


Cette loi met en évidence que dans |’intervalle, l’apeiron devient une limite relative, au- 
trement dit un domaine, ou encore une différence qui délimite comme une frontiére. Une telle 
transitivité est due a la spécificité de l’intervalle. C’est cette loi de l’intervalle qui permet 
d’apporter la solution au probleme posé par l’assimilation des contraires relatifs aux contrai- 
res absolus dans le Philébe. 

Pour reprendre l’exemple du Timée, le terme employé en 37a5 pour décrire l’Ame du 
monde une fois qu’elle a été bien mélangée, est le participe aoriste meristheisa, de méme 
racine que l’adjectif verbal meristos employé pour caractériser la divisibilité potentiellement 
infinie au tout début de l’opération du mélange. Les deux divisions n’ont évidemment pas le 
méme statut puisqu’en 37a5, la division est constituée mathématiquement parce qu’elle est 
Veffet du mélange, alors qu’en 35al, la division exprime l’idée d’un sectionnement dépourvu 
de toute portée mathématique. Tout se passe comme si un terme voyait sa signification chan- 
ger avec son nouveau statut d’intermédiaire. On retrouve le mécanisme évoqué dans le Phi- 
lébe : la substitution des contraires absolus aux contraires relatifs, comme c’est le cas pour "le 
plus aigu et le plus grave" qui font place a "I’aigu et au grave" pour définir la musique. Telle 
est du méme coup la signification de la chéra dans le Philébe : elle n’est pas un espace au 
sens d’une extension géométrique, ni une matiére indéterminée, ni la dyade du grand et du 
petit comme le veut Aristote!8, mais l’intervalle liminaire du mélange, le lieu ot les contraires 
relatifs font place aux contraires absolus pour délimiter un domaine ot le mélange peut opérer 
ses modes successifs. 


18 Entre autres textes pertinents, voir Physique, 209b35-210a2. 
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A conspicuous feature of the dialogue’s extensive use of the Pythagorean principles of 
Limit and the Unlimited is that the former essentially involves the notion of ‘number’, which 
is confirmed both in the dialectical method of division (16c-18d) and in the fourfold classifi- 
cation of all existents (23c-26d). So, understanding the close relationship between the two 
principles in each of the two sections requires understanding that notion involved in Limit. On 
my reading, it includes two kinds of number, one of which is ‘arithmetical’, the other ‘eidetic’ 
or ‘ideal’. I shall deal with the former in relation to the classification section in the first part, 
and with the latter in relation to the division section in the second. 


I. 


Much of my view on the arithmetical numbers in relation to Limit in the classification 
section is based on the study of 55d-57e in which various distinctions on mathematics occur. 
So, I will begin with clarifying the distinctions in the passage. We are told at 55d-56d that 
arithmetic (arithmétiké) is more exact than any other manual arts, but it cannot claim exact- 
ness proper. This is the motivating idea behind the distinction between theoretical (“philoso- 
phic’) and popular sorts of it (56d4-6). What matters in this distinction is “exactness or truth” 
(57d1-2), which means that Plato is interested in the condition on which to establish exactness 
in arithmetic. He clearly suggests that the discipline can be exact only when its units are 
absolutely equal and homogenous: theoretical arithmetic “postulates (¢hései) that none of the 
infinitely many units is in any way different from any of the others” (56e2-3). This is how the 
theoretical discipline is contrasted with the popular counterpart concerned with “unequal 
units” represented by “two armies or two cows” (56d11), units constituting ‘sensible num- 
bers’ (cf. Republic 525d7-8). Moreover, according to Plato, logistic (/ogistiké), just as with 
arithmetic, is divided into theoretical and popular sorts (56e-57a). At this stage of my argu- 
ment, let me be clear about the terminology ‘arithmetical numbers’ in contrast to ‘ideal’ or 
‘eidetic’ ones: I mean by it such numbers as are required in the two theoretical disciplines not 
involving Platonic Forms, as will be made clearer as the discussion proceeds. So, to show the 
way the numbers are related to the numerical ratios in terms of which Limit is described in the 
classification section, I need to elucidate more clearly the double distinction as we find it in 
the disciplines. 

We must, however, admit that we do not find any clear criterion to distinguish between 
the two disciplines (arithmetic and logistic) in the first place, neither in the Philebus nor in 
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Republic V1-VIL in which mathematics is treated at length.! Plato’s discussion seems to as- 
sume that their difference has been already established or understood, but he does not make 
himself as plain as could be desired. So we are required to discuss the double distinction by 
examining the passage at 56e-57a. Let me first consider the peculiar situation above in which 
an unlimited field of absolutely pure and undifferentiated monads is given, a situation in 
which numbers themselves or their relations have not yet been generated or known. Undoubt- 
edly, that is the picture Plato requires to set out the foundations of both theoretical arithmetic 
and logistic. In making this point clear, we see that one sensible object, e.g. an army, can be 
divided into many groups of men, and as such it should be a number, although it is called 
‘one’ thing. For Plato, the ultimate source of this sort of contradiction implicit in popular 
arithmetic lies in the fact that such units as are called for in it must be “unequal.” Seen from 
the foundational viewpoint, then, those absolutely equal units are the basic elements required 
in counting (arithmein) and thus in every number. This is the condition on which “exactness 
or truth” of theoretical arithmetic can be secured. In this way, the Greek notion of arithmos is 
to be understood as meaning ‘a definite number of units’ (cf. Euclid, VII. Def.2: “A number is 
a multitude composed of units”). It must now be clear that the most essential and basic aspect 
of theoretical arithmetic consists in determining the exact number of definite multitudes of the 
units. This is the way it is distinguished from popular arithmetic concerning sensible numbers 
like ‘two armies or two cows’. We now attribute calculating with the pure numbers thus 
obtained to theoretical logistic. We see that this discipline is possible only on the basis of the 
art of ‘counting’. (It will be also clear from what has been said that popular logistic concerns 
calculating with sensible numbers.) So far as theoretic logistic concerns operation with num- 
bers, what matters should be the re/ation between them in regard to their multitude of the 
units, as is clear when 2 is multiplied by 3. Thus, the discipline is not mainly concerned with 
the treatment of numbers in terms of their property or kind like odd and even. We see, there- 
fore, that in the development of Greek mathematics, (theoretical) arithmetic concerns itself 
with theory of numbers.” 

This discussion requires further comment on the nature of the pure arithmetical numbers. 
This question has been generally discussed positively or negatively in relation to the objects 
which Aristotle calls ‘the intermediates’ or ‘the mathematicals’. But to avoid unnecessary 
confusion this characterization may bring about, I will not use such terminology. The point I 
am making is that Plato tends to make it clear that arithmetical (and, for that matter, geomet- 
rical) objects are different from Forms in nature. It is erroneous, therefore, to take mathemati- 
cal objects, as the standard view supposes, to be Forms, as I have recently shown in detail 
elsewhere. The nature of the arithmetical numbers can best be appreciated from the founda- 
tional viewpoint. As we have seen, the two disciplines essentially require not only a plurality 
of pure units, but also a plurality of numbers, which entails that their objects cannot be unique 
Forms, nor can be sensible things, irrespective of Aristotle’s view of mathematical ‘interme- 
diates’ — although Plato is not clear about the question whether such objects have a substan- 
tial existence apart from the other two kinds of things. 

With the context of the various distinctions within mathematics at 55d-57e having been 
thus clarified, I go on to set out my account of theoretical logistic based on the pure numbers 
in the classification section. What should be subsumed here under the heading of Limit are 
“first of all ‘the equal’ and ‘equality’ and, after the equal, things like ‘double’, and all that is 
related as number (arithmos) to number or measure (metron) to measure” (25a7-b1). Clearly, 


1 Thus, ‘arithmetic’ (number, count) and ‘logistic’ (calculation) frequently occur together without 
further comment (see Republic 522c6-7, 522e2, 525a9). 

2 For this see Klein (1968), 56-60. 

3 Yang (1999), 31-35, and (2005), 285-312. 
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‘equal’ and ‘double’ represent an essential aspect of the ratios requiring number referring only 
to integers, an aspect which is also found in geometry (understood in its original sense) at 
57d.4 For a more detailed discussion of the issues raised by the ratios, I point out to begin 
with the fact that while the Unlimited is described in terms of quality lacking number or 
quantity, Limit is described in terms of numerical ratios lacking quality. As this shows, both 
Limit and the ratios must be independent of the continuum represented by the Unlimited.5 
Thus, who wish to read this fact from the point of view of the division section in which both 
Limit and number are ascribed to generic Forms tend to claim that in both sections the nature 
of number must be the same. But this may easily lead to the consequence that the ratios in the 
classification section should be understood in light of Aristotle’s controversial view that 
Plato’s Forms are ideal numbers (see the next section). This approach is erroneous, and it is to 
this end that I have so far elucidated the two theoretical disciplines. Plato’s favorite example 
of music will help examine closely the significance of those ratios requiring the arithmetical 
numbers. Striking is the fact that he prefaces the postulating of the pure units for obtaining the 
numbers with an account of the sort of music that depends on guesswork based on practice 
(56a3-4), and thus requires only sensible numbers. Note, in this connection, that “military 
science” related to the example ‘two armies’ is characterized as akin to that sort of music 
(56b1-2). In this way, the music account is inherently associated with Plato’s treatment of the 
pure arithmetical numbers based on the absolutely discrete units. Thus, when in the classifica- 
tion section, in connection with “high and low, or swift and slow, which are unlimited (apei- 
rois),” Plato suggests that the imposition of numerical ratios characteristic of Limit on them 
“at once produces limit and establish the whole art of music in full perfection” (26a3-4), we 
come to see that the ratios are such things as octave (1:2), fifth (2:3), and fourth (3:4) consti- 
tuted from pure arithmetical numbers. So, our conclusion is that such pure ratios are those 
with which theoretical logistic is concerned, and as such are the basis on which a musical 
scale should be characterized as being what it is. This view is quite consistent with Republic 
531c in which the Pythagoreans’ musical theory is criticized because they seek for the num- 
bers or ratios of audible consonances. When Plato there raises the need to examine “which 
numbers are consonant and which are not, and what is the reason in each case,” without in- 
volving anything audible, we see that the earlier foundational approach constitutes the theo- 
retical basis for that examination. In this relation, we find at Republic 526a the same postula- 
tion of the absolutely equal units as at Philebus 56e2-3. 


I. 


What Plato basically assumes in the division section is that in proceeding from One (rep- 
resenting a genus) to Many (representing species) we must be able to discover a definite 
number of species. To grasp clearly the notion of number here, we first observe: Plato 
“wishes to postulate (tithesthai) man as one, or ox as one, or the beautiful as one, or the good 
as one” (15a4-5), and he characterizes them as “units (monadas) in the strict sense” (15b1-2). 
Obviously, units like Man and Ox are not of such a kind as to allow any measure for numbers 
so that it is impossible to apply the arithmetical concept of number to them. So, we come to 
notice that the “unit” character in this case must be based on the unique content of each mo- 
nad. This implies that only a hierarchical comparison between such units is possible, a com- 


4 As this passage suggests, since metron in geometry is related to the measuring of quantities such 
as length and area, the problem of measuring is reducible to that of counting by selecting a unit of meas- 
urement. 

5 | agree with Gosling (1975),196-198, that the word apeiron represents the continuum, although I 
do not follow him on all points. 
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parison in which the relation of being superior and inferior in the contents or kinds (as a basis 
for the genus-species distinction) makes sense. Our question, then, comes to this: is there any 
way to make sense of the notion of number, considering that there can be no measure of the 
multitude of such units? In giving answer to this central question we have to ask in an attempt 
to understand Plato’s view of ideal numbers, we need a completely different approach from 
the mathematical one in the previous section. Only after a clear distinction between the two 
approaches is made can we properly proceed to the question of the numbers. As careful read- 
ing of the relevant passages shows, Plato puts forward a concept of number in connection 
with some mathematical property characteristic of sensible things. Thus, in the case of pure 
arithmetic, on the one hand, he draws attention to their divisibility and dissimilarity. To this is 
closely related the postulation of the absolutely indivisible and homogenous units in an at- 
tempt to secure exactness. In this way, he proceeds to distinguish between sensible numbers 
and non-sensible, theoretical ones. In the case of the division of Forms, on the other hand, the 
mathematical property worth noting is the infinite multitude of sensible particular instances of 
them. This Plato means by the word apeiron running through the passage at 16d7-e2. It is 
understood that this sort of infinity cannot be something to be known. So, Plato requires the 
notion ‘ a definite number of ...’ in order for a division to be exhaustive and thus known. In 
this way, we need to approach that notion in the division section from the metaphysical per- 
spective of the contrast between Forms and their particular instances. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, this contrast itself does not justify its applicability: the relevance of number to the Forms 
should be established. It is in this context that ideal numbers or Form-Numbers should be 
properly considered. 

I begin the discussion of the numbers by pointing out that they make their appearance for 
the first time at Phaedo 101b9-c9. The point there is that ideal numbers like ‘twoness’ and 
‘threeness’ have to be distinguished from the collections that are said to be two or three by 
participating in those Forms. When Plato supposes that such Forms exist, it is most reason- 
able to think that they are ordered in a peculiar series so that ‘twoness’ is prior to ‘threeness’, 
but the former cannot form part of the latter since they cannot contain units.° But we do not 
find in the Phaedo any mention of the relationship between such Forms and other Forms, nor 
do we find in any other dialogue Plato’s explicit teaching about the relationship between 
them. In this regard, Aristotle deserves credit for tackling the difficult issue with some reser- 
vation. His basic insight is that Plato identified all Forms with numbers called Number-Forms 
or ideal numbers (Met. 987b18-22).7 At the same time, Aristotle attributes to Plato the gen- 
eration of the ideal numbers from the two principles of Unity (or the One) and the Unlimited 
(Met. 987b18-22), so that the numbers come from the participation of the material element 
(the Unlimited) in Unity.’ But is there any dialogue in which Plato explains the generation 
from them? One might say it should be Parmenides 143a4-44a5, where he argues from the 
assumption that there is the One to the conclusion that there must be numbers. However, the 
dialogues argument does not lend support to Aristotle’s interpretation, since the argument is 
purely deductive without involving the Unlimited. 


6 But according to many scholars including Bekker, an ideal number should be regarded not as a 
single Form, but a group of Forms. Ross (1953), 195-198, criticizes this view. 

7 Pay special attention to the relationship between fa eide (987b18) and tous arithmous (987b22). 
See also Ross (1953), 176 n. 2. 

8 The Unlimited here is what Aristotle calls to mega kai to micron at Met. 987620. It will be natural 
to relate this notion to to mallon te kai hétton in terms of which the Unlimited is described in the classifi- 
cation section. Aristotle even suggests that the material element (Hé hy/e) in sensible things is the same 
as the material element in the Forms (Mer. 988a8-14). But is it right to see that Plato derives the ideal 
numbers by means of this material principle? I doubt it. See also Ross (1953), 184 ff. 
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We now turn to Aristotle’s illuminating notion of “incomparable” (asymb/étoi) numbers. 
The term ‘comparable’ in Aristotle implies that two things are multiples of a single unit, and 
he describes Plato’s ideal numbers like ‘twoness’ and ‘threeness’ as ‘incomparable’ (Met. 
1083a34) — in which case any sort of arithmetical operation on them should be excluded. But 
for his part, Aristotle definitely assumes that such numbers contain units (Met. 1080a30-35, 
1081b12-17). Thus, two Number-Forms, say, twoness and threesnes, can be obviously com- 
parable: the former contains two units, and the latter three units. Aristotle’s view of this is 
obviously consistent with his attribution of the generation of such Forms to Plato. Many 
scholars, ancient and modern, follow Aristotle’s interpretation, and their view might be plau- 
sible at first glance: such things as Octave (1:2), Fifth (2:3) and Fourth (3:4) are taken to be 
typical Forms that can be explained in just the same way as ideal numbers.’ They think, thus, 
the numbers involved in such things come from the participation of the Unlimited (referring 
to the indefinite sound continuum) in Unity so that the numbers should be identified with the 
‘cuts’ imposed on it that Unity provides. I see here a case of confusion: I have made it clear 
that the ratios in terms of which Limit is characterized in the classification section should be 
seen in light of mathematics (theoretical logistic), but not of Forms. Seeing that ‘twoness’ 
consists of two units, and ‘threeness’ of three units would amount to seeing that they are not 
ideal numbers but arithmetical numbers necessarily requiring the pure units. It is right, there- 
fore, as many scholars do, to think that the ideal numbers should be regarded as ‘incompara- 
ble’ in Aristotle’s original sense. They are, then, such that the statement about them, e.g. ‘two 
and two make four’ makes nonsense, because there is just one ‘number Two’, which shows 
why such objects go beyond mathematical inquiry. 

The discussion so far establishes that Sextus Empiricus’ comment is right: when a Form 
as a unity, embracing other Forms, is said to be two or three or four, it is the case that “there 
is something higher than their nature, namely number, by participation in which one or two or 
three or yet higher numbers are predicated of them”.!° Its sense seems clear, and fits well with 
the division section dominated by the notion of number. Moreover, Sextus’ suggestion en- 
ables us to reinterpret Aristotle’s view that all Forms are ideal numbers in such a way that 
they need not be generated from those two principles: all Forms are numbers in the sense that 
the systematizing of Forms by division requires ideal numbers. 

I will conclude this paper by touching on the relationship between arithmetical and ideal 
numbers. Surely, they are different in nature, and thus treated differently. But if they com- 
pletely exclude each other, the division section in which the latter are required in understand- 
ing the Forms themselves is likely to have nothing to do with the classification section in 
which the former are required in understanding the numerical ratios. To put it more simply, if 
they exclude each other, the world of Forms is likely to have nothing to do with the world of 
mathematics. But I do not think this is what is meant in the dialogue: although Plato does not 
make himself as plain as could be desired, we may assume that the numbers based on the 
postulated units are the perfect examples of ideal numbers. This is one way the two sections 
can complement each other in regard to ‘number’. 


9 Sayre (1983), 160. For the bearing of Aristotle’s interpretation on their view see Sayre (1983), 
Chapters 2 and 3. 
10 Adversus Mathematicos 10. 258, quoted by Ross (1953), 216-7. 
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1. The Philebus depicts some interesting similarities between what Plato argues about the 
impossibility of regarding “crude hedonism” as the good and what Epicurus states within his 
hedonist framework. Plato offers a number of good reasons to reject what I just called “crude 
hedonism”, such as the one held by Protarchus in the Philebus. However, in a way it is tempt- 
ing to associate Epicurus’ hedonism with Protarchus’ view, especially if one bears in mind 
those Epicurean passages where bodily pleasures are declared to be the origin of the good. 
Now given that Plato is not willing to assume that the good can be identified with pleasure, it 
can be even absurd to suggest that there is some trace of Platonism in Epicurus, the philoso- 
pher who systematically defended a hedonist view where the bodily pleasures play a signifi- 
cant role as a necessary condition for conceiving of the good itself (Us. 67; 413). 

The aim of this paper is to argue that Epicurus was probably reacting to some of Plato’s 
tenets and was sensitive to Socrates’ criticism to Protarchus’ crude hedonism when formulat- 
ing some aspects of his hedonist agenda.! When Epicurus spits upon what is noble whenever 
it does not yield any pleasure (Us. 512), he appears to be despising Plato’s Forms as having 
an effective role in the good life; but Epicurus also spits upon the pleasures of extravagance 
due to the difficulties which follow from them (Us. 181). This remark somehow advances his 
thesis that if some pleasures, like the ones of the profligate, finally turn out to be painful, they 
must not be pursued (Letter to Menoeceus 131; LM). Regarding the probable connection 
between the Plato of the Philebus and Epicurus it might only mean to take for granted some 
issues of Plato’s analysis of pleasure that Epicurus not only considered uncontroversial, but 
also highly advantageous in order to incorporate them to his own view. Thus although Plato 
never takes pleasure to be the good, he was unwilling to dismiss it from the good life. By 
contrast, Epicurus indeed is willing to take pleasure to be the good, but not “crude pleasure”; 
thus both Plato and Epicurus rejected crude pleasure as the good, but they also kept pleasure 
as part of the good life. To be sure, both positions are different, but I think that, despite their 
differences, both of them share a common ground in the sense just indicated. 

2. There seems to be some evidence that Epicurus’ assumed distinction of the 
katastematic pleasure is inspired by and developed in the light of Plato’s discussion that 
pleasure is a certain kind of restoration (katdotaots) towards the living being’s own nature 
(Philebus 32a6-b4; 42d5-6).? Plato’s argument runs thus: a living being is in a balanced con- 


' Tt should be noted, though, that there are no clear quotations of Plato in Epicurus’ writings, with the 
exception of three mentions of Plato in Epicurus’ Epistolarum Fragmenta 93, 94, and 118 (Arrighetti), 
which, however, are incidental and give no clue with regard to the probable presence of Platonism in 
Epicurus’ hedonist theory. 

? Nikolsky (2001), followed by Roskam (2007), 30, bringing to life a suggestion of Gosling and 
Taylor, has recently argued that the Epicurean distinction between katastematic and kinetic pleasure 
should not be traced to Epicurus himself. I cannot discuss this issue here; for the sake of brevity, I shall 
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dition when it is harmoniously disposed. When that harmony is dissolved (31d4), the suitable 
condition of the living being is destroyed, which makes pain take place. Thus pain can be 
characterized as being the destruction of the living being’s own nature (42c9-10). Now if pain 
is the dissolution of the living being’s suitable condition, pleasure should be the restoration of 
the living being towards its own being (32b3-4). Therefore, pleasure constitutes a stable 
condition in the living being’s own nature and pain is its opposite.? It would not be strange if 
Epicurus has found appealing the account of pleasure as the living being’s stable condition; if 
the tenet that the real pleasure must be the katastematic type could be properly attributed to 
him‘, it might be suggested that Epicurus found it reasonable to take a step consciously 
avoided by Plato, i.e. to identify a state of imperturbability with a state of pleasure (I shall 
return to this point later). What is interesting to note is that both the content and the wording 
of these passages display some Platonic features. One could compare the Epicurean texts (see 
note 4) to Philebus 42d5-7, where Socrates claims that “when [things] are restored (i.e. stabi- 
lized; ka@totftat) to their own nature, this restoration (katastasis) is pleasure”.> Perhaps in 
this passage katastasis does not mean “stability” but, as usually translated, “restoration”; 
however such a restoration is towards the natural condition, which is assumed to be “stable”. 
Besides, pleasure as replenishment (TAjpwots) can be understood in at least two ways: (i) as 
the process of being filled, and (ii) as the result of that process, i.e. as a sort of plenitude. If 
this is plausible, one might assume that Plato was implicitly advancing the distinction be- 
tween pleasure in movement and pleasure in rest. This is at least the manner in which Damas- 
cius appears to have seen pleasure as replenishment in the Philebus when claiming that Epi- 
curus refers to natural pleasure (i.e. pleasure as plenitude) by calling it “katastematic” (Jn 
Philebum 190, 6-7). To some extent, this coincides with Plato’s contention that the natural 
condition is harmony, and that the achievement of this harmony is pleasure. On the other 
hand, it should be recalled that Plato takes pleasure in involving a process of becoming — 
insofar as it always aims at another thing; 15b5; 53d-54c— and, hence, he assumes that there is 
no being (ovota) at all of pleasure (53c4-5). This issue somehow had been advanced before 
when Socrates, as part of his argument against crude hedonism, establishes that for every x, if 
x is good, x must attain three basic conditions: (i) it must be something perfect, (ii) sufficient 
(20d1-4), and (111) choiceworthy. Nothing subject to generation, though, is capable of being 
both perfect and sufficient; but being perfect and sufficient were assumed to be necessary 
conditions of what is good (20d; 60c; 67a). Therefore, if pleasure belongs to the sphere of 
becoming, and if its own nature is identified with becoming, then, pleasure cannot be the 
good.® But Plato, like Epicurus, accounts for the restoration of the living being’s condition as 
if it were certain stability, such a stability being pleasure. In addition, in the final sections of 
the dialogue, where it is suggested that the good life is the mixed one (60b-61b), Plato is 
particularly emphatic upon the fact that the mixed life should be “the best and most stable 
(dotactaotoTdTn) mixture and blend” (transl. D. Frede; 63e9-10). The word aotaotaoto- 
Taty literally means “not liable to internal conflict”, and qualifies petEts and kpdots, but the 


take for granted that the distinction at stake is at least Epicurean in character. On this matter see now the 
remarks by Konstan (2008), 13-17. 

3 For a fuller discussion of Plato’s argument, see D. Frede (1992), 429-430; 439-440. 

4 Us. 68 (Arrighetti 21.3); Us. 422; LM 128, 8-10; Cicero, De finibus 1.37-39. 

5 On pain as a disruption of the structure (efdos) of what is animated and pleasure as a return to the 
proper being, see the difficult passage of Philebus 32a9-b4, with Sayre’s comments in his (2005), 182- 
183. 

Actually this argument intends to prove that neither pleasure nor wisdom is the good, but a third 
issue attaining the conditions mentioned above (20b-c). 
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good life Plato is talking about certainly is a life of calm, and any calm involves certain stabil- 
ity. The two examples of katastematic pleasures apparently advocated by Epicurus —atovia 
and atapagéia; DL 2.87; 10.136— allows him to cover the double condition of human beings: 
the corporeal and the psychical.’ It is true that Plato argues against the thesis that pleasure is 
absence of pain or peace of mind (43d-e; 44a) but as suggested above, this could be an Epicu- 
rean development based on a Platonic motive.’ 

Unlike Plato, Epicurus contends that all pleasures are good by themselves insofar as they 
contain a nature, which is congenial to the living being (LM 129). But “sober calculation” 
(vijdwv AoytopLds; LM 132)° allows the agent to assess rightly if a specific pleasure is actu- 
ally a good, i.e. if such a pleasure continues to be pleasant in the middle and long term due to 
the fact that turmoil and displeasure do not follow from it. It is sober calculation that drives 
out the beliefs which are the source of the greatest turmoil for people’s soul (LM 132). Pleas- 
ures of the profligate are not bad by themselves (LM 129-130), but given that the effect that 
follows from such pleasures does not release the profligate from their fears and, what is 
worse, since these pleasures produce more pain than pleasure, they must be dismissed as 
being real goods. At this point Epicurus might be drawing again on a Platonic suggestion: in 
the Philebus 63a3-5 Plato argues that if it is beneficial and harmless to live our lives enjoying 
all the pleasures, we should mix them all in, clearly intending to show that not all the pleas- 
ures are beneficial and harmless and, accordingly, that there are some pleasures that should 
remain out of the good life. Like Protarchus, some scholars have found outrageous Socrates’ 
contention that there can be true and false pleasures.!° The issue has been much debated and I 
do not intend to contribute to the debate; what is pretty clear is that for Plato false pleasures 
arise from false beliefs. In Socrates’ view, the bulk of the issue is that there is a significant 
difference between a pleasure associated to a right belief and knowledge and the type of 
pleasure associated with false belief and ignorance,!! a stance that, I submit, is followed by 
Epicurus. 

3. In this last section I would like to focus on the role of memory, calculation, and true 
belief as crucial ingredients in the good life. I will consider just two passages related to these 
faculties: the first one appears within the rebuttal of Protarchus’ crude hedonism, who states 
that the good is to enjoy, being pleased and delighted (11b-c); so he believes that if he lives 
his own life in enjoyment of the greatest pleasures, he would not be in need of anything else 
(21a). Socrates objects that, if he wishes to have a completely pleasant life, he will be in need 
of knowledge, intelligence, memory, true belief, and calculation. In claiming that he just 
needs pleasure, Protarchus is led to eliminate the role of the just mentioned items in the good 
life, what commits him to accepting an outrageous consequence: if he lacks intelligence, 
memory, knowledge or true belief, then (1) he will not know whether he was enjoying himself 
or not, (ii) he will not be able to remember that he ever enjoyed him, and (iii) he will not be 
able to notice that he is enjoying himself. In addition, if he lacks calculation, he will be unable 
to calculate that he will enjoy in the future, and his life will be reduced to the life of a mol- 
lusc. What one should wonder is if this is a life worth choosing (21d). The other passage I 


7 For Epicurus the soul is corporeal, but he clearly distinguishes body from soul and accordingly 
bodily pain and pleasure from psychical pain and pleasure. On this issue see Konstan (2008), 148-150. 

8 Cf. D. Frede (1992), 448 n. 29. 

° By the way, it is interesting to note that at Philebus 61c6 phronesis is said to be like a “sober” 
(nephantike) source of pleasure. 

10 Frede has conveniently distinguished and discussed four senses in which pleasures and pain can 
be false (1992, 443-452, and 1996, 233-236). 

1 Cf. Philebus, 37e10-38a8 with the still useful comments by Goldschmidt (1971), 249-252. 
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would like to briefly discuss is Philebus 35d-36c, where Socrates concentrates on certain 
processes consisting in “filling” and “emptying”, conditions that are related to both the pres- 
ervation and the destruction of animals (35e1-2). As previously established (32a-b), when one 
is in either of the two conditions, one is in pain (if one is emptied) or is experiencing pleasure 
(if one is filled). But it could be the case that one is in between these two states, i.e. when one 
is in pain due to his own affective state and remembers the pleasant things that occurred to 
him and that would put an end to his pain (35e9-10). Socrates rightly notes that this person “is 
not yet being filled” (35e10), so this intermediate state between pleasure and pain cannot be 
declared to be pleasure (43d-e). Socrates suggests that it sometimes happens that one is emp- 
tied, but anyway is in a “clear hope of being filled” (36a8-b1), and at this moment, because of 
remembering (T@ pLevjo8at; 36b4-5), one is enjoying his hope for replenishment. What 
matters here is the apparent causal power of memory for producing enjoyment. Actually, such 
a causal power had already been advanced in a previous section, where Plato intended to 
show that desire is not a matter of the body, insofar as every living being always strives to- 
wards the opposite of its own affective state. Such an impulse presupposes that the living 
being has memory of the opposite affective state, and it finally shows that every impulse and 
desire is the domain of the soul (Philebus 35c-d).!” 

It is not novelty that for Epicurus both memory and expectations are widely recognized 
as being capable of increasing and even producing one’s pleasure.!? Indeed the distinction 
between pleasure, pain, and the intermediate state as well as the emphasis upon the fact that the 
intermediate state cannot be identified with pleasure appears to go against the Epicurean Platon- 
ism I am arguing for. After all, Epicurus places the real bodily pleasure in atovia, which seem- 
ingly corresponds to Plato’s intermediate state, i.e. a state where the living being’s condition is 
neither destroyed nor restored, insofar as it experiences neither pain nor pleasure (33e). But we 
could take this as a good example of how Epicurus, even disagreeing with Plato, regards as true a 
stance which Plato had argued to be false. It is a pity that in the Philebus Plato has not given any 
specific name to that intermediate condition between pleasure and pain; he just speaks of “not 
being in pain” (43d4, 44a10) and of “relief from pains” (44b2). But fortunately Plato gives a 
name to that intermediate state in the Republic, where he argues that it is a certain peace of mind 
(ovxta; 583c7-8).!4 It is tempting to replace Plato’s novxia with Epicurus’ atapatia, but 
insofar as this is speculation on my part in the absence of that connection in the texts, it is better to 
leave it merely suggested. 

It is also true that Epicurus frequently places the good in the flesh, in “titillations” and in 
“stimuli” (gargalismoi; nugmata; Us. 67, 142, and 413).!5 But sometimes he also adds the 
mental pleasures of anticipation as a decisive component to turn some apparent pleasure into 
a real pleasure. In fact, Epicurus argues (Principal Doctrine 20), very Platonically in my 
view, that the flesh regards the limits of pleasure as unlimited (maybe following Plato’s re- 
mark that pleasure belongs to the unlimited class; Philebus 41d). Since the limits of pleasure 


2 For further discussion on this important issue see Migliori (1998), 203-205, and, more recently, 
Delcomminette (2006), 343-347, who stresses the important point that the structure of desire involves the 
three temporal dimensions (343). 

3 Warren (2002), 118. 

4 This hesuchia is reminiscent of the one mentioned by Plato in the Protagoras (356d3-e2), where 
it is the effect of the art of measurement making the appearances lose their power and giving the agent 
peace of mind. 

5 Plato also uses the word gargalismoi, although, unlike Epicurus, he mentions titillations as ex- 
amples where the pains outweigh the pleasure (Philebus 46d9; see also Phaedrus 253e5 and Symposium 
189a3, where the word appears to be associated with pleasant sensations). 
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are unlimited, the time that provides such limits should be unlimited, too. Our mind (dianoia), 
though, making a calculation of the (final) goal and limit of the flesh, provides us a perfect 
way of life and removes the need of an unlimited time. So corporeal pleasure, in order to be 
good, should be rationalized by the sober calculation of our mind. Therefore, although the 
bodily pleasure is necessary, the good is not reduced to merely bodily pleasure. To be sure, 
the satisfaction of the bodily necessities crucially contributes to the balance of the living 
being; but the flesh by itself cannot properly measure the convenience or inconvenience of 
satisfying a desire in whatever way or unlimitedly. That is why Epicurus takes our mind to 
rule over the flesh and thereby to limit the unlimited limits of pleasure (Principal Doctrine 
19). 

Now Plato maintains that pleasures and pains that occur through the soul can precede 
those that occur through the body, so it could happen to us to have both anticipatory pleasure 
and pain (tpoxatpetv Te Kal TpoduTetobat; Philebus 39d4) with regard to the future (“hopes 
for the future”; 34e4-5). At 3la-b he had already stressed that pleasure belongs to the kind 
that neither possesses nor will ever possess a beginning, middle or end, reminding us of the 
fact that pleasure itself is unlimited. In the Principal Doctrine just analyzed Epicurus can be 
assuming the Platonic remark that pleasure belongs to what is unlimited, but stressing that our 
mind is capable of pointing to the correct limit and final end of pleasure in such a way as to 
incorporate pleasure to the good life. Actually, Epicurus does not need “to incorporate” pleas- 
ure to the good life, inasmuch as pleasure is the good life; but the good life is not any kind of 
pleasure without qualification. The real pleasure is the one that we attain as the result of the 
activity of our mind, the crucial factor for rightly anticipating the consideration of an object of 
desire as being a real object of desire. At this point there is another analogy that could be 
made between Plato’s developments in the Philebus and Epicurus; as remarked above, Plato 
suggests that the soul perceives both the present and future pleasure, and, due to memory, our 
soul can also retain the past pleasure (21b-c; 33c-d). In a very Platonic vein, Epicurus also 
highlights that psychological pain is much more painful than physical pain, since with the 
body we are just able to perceive what straightforwardly affects our body in the present, while 
with the soul we can perceive the past as well as the future (cf. Cicero Tusculan Disputations 
5.95-96). But the value of memory in the Epicurean theory can be mainly seen in a brief and 
touching passage describing the last hours of Epicurus’ life. There he states that, even suffer- 
ing the most terrible physical pain, he is willing to maintain that the joy of his soul, produced 
by the recollection (uvypn) of previous discussions, can relieve him from such pain (DL 
10.22; Us. 138). Without overestimating my case, it does seem to me that this passage is 
reminiscent of Plato’s Philebus 36b4-5, where memory (j1eLvfjo8at) is said to be the cause of 
enjoying one’s hope for replenishment. Like Plato, Epicurus also attributes to memory a 
causal power in producing joy in oneself; but he even seems to have deepened Plato’s view 
by suggesting that memory can be a good remedy to relieve physical pain or to neutralize it to 
some extent (Us. 436). Within his physicalistic theory of mind Epicurus had no problem 
attributing causal powers to a mental activity such as memory. In his view, memory, as any 
other mental state, is something corporeal; and given that only what is corporeal is capable of 
acting or of being acted upon, memory can perfectly be a causal power for removing or get- 
ting relief from physical pain. 

Now Plato in the Philebus also dealt with the issue that a calculation of our mind could 
put the limit to pleasure. As already suggested, Protarchus declines to accept that there are 
pains and pleasures which are true and false; he is only ready to admit that beliefs are true or 
false (36c-d). By contrast, Socrates is unwilling to accept that there are no false pleasures (and 
pains), so in a second surprising move of his argument he points out that if some kind of 
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wickedness (tovnpia) attaches itself to pleasure or belief, both belief and pleasure become 
wicked (37d1-3). One should remember that Socrates had already warned that excess and the 
overabundance of our wickedness is what allows for no limit in our pleasures and their ful- 
fillment (26b7-10). And this is so because “pleasure often seems to arise in us not accompa- 
nied by right, but by false belief’ (37e10-11). After Protarchus’ reluctance to accept that there 
can be false pleasures, Socrates reformulates his point by arguing that pleasure and pain often 
follow true and false belief (38b9-10). Plato does not say that belief causes pleasure or pain 
or, generally, our affective states; that is Aristotle’s approach to the issue.!° But Plato clearly 
recognizes that our affective states, such as pleasure and pain, but also fear, longing, and so 
on are attached to beliefs and, therefore, like beliefs, such affective states can be either true or 
false (cf. 36c10, where it is said that fear can be either true or false; see also 40e). 

Epicurus was keen to prove that the basic causes of human unhappiness lie in the mis- 
taken beliefs on gods, death, and so on. He lays emphasis upon the fact that fear is a central 
cause of human unhappiness as well as of irrational desires. Fears are the effect of false be- 
liefs, and part of the therapy philosophy consists of is focused on how to produce a secure 
conviction (tiotts BéBatos; Letter to Pythocles 85), that allows the agent to live without 
false fears and disturbances. To some extent, this matches well with Plato’s suggestion at 
Philebus that fears, insofar as they are a certain kind of pain within the soul, can be false 
(36c10; 40e; 47e). Although Epicurus says that he is not able to conceive of what the good is 
if he eliminates the pleasures of taste, of sex, and of listening (Us. 67; Vatican Saving 33; VS), 
with the same emphasis he claims that the stomach is not insatiable, but rather the false belief 
stating that the stomach requires an unlimited amount of food for filling itself (VS 59). The 
therapeutic argument in this case would run thus: (i) if natural desires (hunger, thirst) are not 
satisfied, there is pain. (ii) In virtue of the hedonist principle identifying the good with pleas- 
ure, pain should be avoided and pleasure should be pursued (if and only if such an avoidance 
and pursuit do not involve pain).!7 But (iii) in order that satisfaction of natural desires is 
rightly done, satisfaction of such desires must be guided by reasoning and based on a true 
belief. (iv) Therefore, we ought to get true beliefs for the sake of being able to properly satisfy 
our desires. The therapeutic maxim might be formulated this way: “learn to satisfy your de- 
sires following a true belief’. 

I hope to have been persuasive enough about the fact that the alleged coincidences be- 
tween Plato and Epicurus are not merely incidental. When Epicurus argues that wisdom is the 
greatest good and the source of all the other virtues insofar as it is impossible to live pleas- 
antly without living wisely, honorably, and justly, and impossible to live wisely, honorably 
and justly without living pleasantly (LM 132), one might suspect that this was the Epicurean 
version of Plato’s mixed life in the Philebus. 


16 Topics 151a15-19; 152a32-33; Rhetoric 1378a30-32. 

17 Although every pleasure is good — insofar as it has a nature that is congenial to us -, this does not 
mean that every pleasure is to be chosen. Similarly, every pain is bad, but not every one is such as to be 
always avoided (LM 129). 
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Introduzione 


Il Filebo di Platone ¢ uno dei dialoghi che pit hanno assorbito l’attivita esegetica dei filo- 
sofi della tarda antichita, quali Siriano, Proclo e Damascio. Il commento di quest’ultimo é 
particolarmente prezioso per ricostruire il dibattito tardo-antico intorno al dialogo platonico, 
poiché é l’unico a essere sopravvissuto!. Esso ha inoltre un taglio tale per cui non solo il 
contenuto del dialogo é¢ finemente scandagliato, ma lo sono anche gli strumenti argomentativi 
messi in atto per sostenere la tesi che una vita mista di intelletto e piacere é preferibile, per 
l’essere umano, a una vita di mero intelletto o di mero piacere’. In tal senso ci sembra impor- 
tante dare una lettura critica del commento stesso, che ne metta in evidenza la descrizione e 
Puso degli strumenti dialettici, in particolare di quello della divisione. 

In questa sede noi ci proponiamo, nell’ordine, : 


a) diesaminare la descrizione e l’uso del procedimento della divisione nel Filebo ; 

b) di contestualizzare l’uso della divisione nell’ambito della tradizione interpretativa 
della Scuola platonica di Atene tra V e VI secolo d. C.; 

c) infine di cogliere il nesso tra divisione, dialettica e ontologia. 


1. La divisione nel contesto del Filebo 


Il procedimento di divisione ha un duplice legame con il Filebo dato che ne costituisce, 
da un lato, uno dei suoi temi e, dall’altro, uno dei suoi metodi di ricerca. All’inizio del suo 
commento Damascio riporta quattro diverse interpretazioni circa l’argomento trattato da 
Socrate, facendo in modo che a una proposta positiva segua di volta in volta la sua confuta- 
zione. Si tratta insieme di una sezione dossografica e dialettica. La prima e la terza proposta 
interpretativa indicano rispettivamente nel piacere e nell’intelletto l’argomento del dialogo, 
mentre la seconda e la quarta interpretazione contestano la restrizione del contenuto del dialo- 
go all’uno o all’altro dei temi indicati (piacere e intelletto). Nel riferire la seconda interpreta- 
zione Damascio parla di alcuni (anonimi) i quali negano che il piacere sia |’argomento 
dell’indagine, poiché in tal caso non si potrebbe giustificare la presenza nel dialogo di tutti i 
vari discorsi che Socrate pronuncia e che vanno ben al di la del piacere. Essi riguardano, tra le 


1 Cf. Westerink (1982) : si tratta di un commento redatto da un allievo di Damascio presente ai suoi 
corsi. Una descrizione dettagliata del contenuto di tale commento € gia stata fornita da Moreschini 
(1996), 73-92; si veda anche, pili recentemente, Van Riel (2000), 134-139. 

2 Per una giusta rivalutazione dell’ opera razionalizzante di Damascio contro una deriva teurgica del- 
la Scuola di Atene cf. Trabattoni (1985), 179-201, nonché Trabattoni (2002), 477-494. 
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altre cose, la scienza sillogistica e divisoria (§ 2, 1-2 e 4-5 Westerink). Il lettore ha l’im- 
pressione che Damascio accolga come valida tale obiezione poiché, poco oltre, egli sostiene 
che nella prima parte del Filebo Socrate distingua i problemi e indichi anche i metodi di cui 
si servira, ovvero di quello deduttivo e di quello di divisorio (§ 7, 1-3). La divisione e la 
deduzione sono da Damascio associate in quanto affini, dato che entrambe si rifanno al pro- 
cesso ontologico della processione e della successione del causato dalla sua causa (cf. §§ 54- 
55, cf. infra par. 4). Inoltre, constata Damascio, il procedimento deduttivo e quello di divisio- 
ne sono di fatto applicati nella terza parte del Filebo a sostegno di una dimostrazione comple- 
ta dell’eccellenza del tipo di vita che mescoli piacere e intelletto (§ 7, 5). E anzi possibile dire 
che sia proprio una considerazione congiunta sia dell’argomento che dei metodi dialettici 
usati a costituire la base di una nuova scansione del dialogo proposta da Damascio, diversa da 
quella avanzata da Proclo?. Infatti, mentre Proclo aveva diviso il Filebo in ben 25 sezioni, 
Damascio invece propone di distinguervi solo 3 parti : 


1) una prima parte, in cui vi ¢ un’esposizione preliminare dei temi e dei metodi (§§ 1- 
70) ; 

2) una seconda parte, in cui Socrate argomenta |’ eccellenza della vita mista di piacere e 
intelletto senza ricorrere ai procedimenti di deduzione e di divisione, e percorrendo 
piuttosto una via semplice e come autoevidente (§§ 71-139) ; 

3) uma terza parte, in cui viene riproposta la tesi dell’eccellenza della vita mista, ma 
questa volta fondata dialetticamente sulla base dell’uso dei due procedimenti di de- 
duzione e di divisione (§§ 140-259). 


L’apporto dei procedimenti dialettici consiste non nel reperimento di una diversa conclu- 
sione argomentativa, visto che la tesi resta la stessa (ovvero l’eccellenza della vita mista, § 7, 
5), ma quel che cambia, ed ¢ decisivo nella prospettiva dialettica adottata da Damascio, ¢ il 
rigore formale dell’argomento a sostegno della tesi e la compiutezza con cui la si sostiene. 
Tale compiutezza (§ 7, 5) é un risultato reso possibile proprio dall’applicazione della dedu- 
zione e della divisione (§ 7, 5). Damascio mostra, dunque, di sottolineare non un potere euri- 
stico dei due procedimenti dialettici, quanto la loro capacita di conferire saldezza e rigore a 
una tesi altrimenti dialetticamente non rielaborata, ingenua potremmo dire, e quindi pit fa- 
cilmente suscettibile di obiezioni e riserve. Vediamo qui tutta la sensibilita dell’esegeta non 
solo al contenuto, ma anche alla forma degli argomenti presentati nel Fi/ebo. Infatti é come se 
fosse possibile, da una parte, argomentare una certa tesi di natura etica sul fine dell’esistenza 
umana in un modo non tecnico e, dall’altra, fosse necessario ricorrere a un metodo (in partico- 
lare quello della divisione) per capire anche i processi costitutivi e la natura dei vari generi 
presi in esame durante il dialogo. 

In particolare Westerink (1982, 36) identifica il passo del Fi/ebo in cui Socrate indaga la 
nascita della mescolanza grazie alla divisione in 25b-26d, ma questo brano fa ancora parte di 
quella che Damascio considera la parte del dialogo platonico in cui la divisione non dovrebbe 
trovare applicazione. Si pud invece pensare a Phil. 31b2 ss., in cui Socrate dice di dover 
indagare la nascita di piacere e di intelletto, i quali costituiscono gli elementi di quella mesco- 
lanza che dovrebbe essere il fine ultimo degli uomini. Tale passo si trova proprio all’inizio di 
quella terza parte del dialogo in cui Socrate farebbe ricorso al procedimento della divisione. 
Resta tuttavia plausibile l’alternativa per cui Damascio in concreto non rispetti strettamente lo 
schema da lui stesso proposto. Infatti egli introduce piu di una divisione in corrispondenza 


3 Sul rapporto tanto stretto quanto indipendente di Damascio rispetto a Proclo cf. J. Combés (1987), 
221-246. 
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proprio della seconda parte del Filebo (§§ 71-139)*. Certamente in molti di questi casi é 
Damascio stesso a sviluppare sotto forma di schema divisorio cid che nel testo platonico non 
si presenta necessariamente come tale e, in alcuni casi, ¢ chiara la derivazione extraplatonica 
di una tale operazione, senza che essa sia segnalata o percepita come tale dall’esegeta. 

In corrispondenza dell’ inizio della terza parte del dialogo Damascio osserva che lo scopo 
dell’indagine é di fornire una dimostrazione, laboriosa e fondata sui fatti, delle cose preceden- 
temente esposte (§ 140, 1-3). La dimostrazione comporta l’enumerazione delle specie 
dell’intelletto e del piacere (§ 140, 3-4), il disvelamento pit chiaro delle loro rispettive nature 
e della natura di cid che é misto, nonché della causa come quarta realta (§ 140, 5-6). A cid 
viene aggiunta l’enumerazione della serie delle cose buone (§ 140, 5-6). Se nei paragrafi 
precedenti (7-75) Damascio aveva annunciato il ricorso, nella terza parte del Filebo, alla 
divisione, ora egli ci dice chiaramente cosa intendesse allora, ovvero la divisione consiste in 
un’enumerazione di specie e in un disvelamento della loro natura. Evidentemente Damascio 
considera che intelletto e piacere non siano delle realta semplici, bensi multiformi, della cui 
varieta interna ¢ possibile dar conto. A tale dichiarazione teorica fa seguito una concreta 
enumerazione nei paragrafi successivi. Quindi alla tappa aritmetica (di conteggio delle specie) 
si associa quella della chiarificazione della natura 0 essenza dei quattro generi esaminati, che 
sono I’intelletto, il piacere, la mescolanza di intelletto e di piacere e la causa di tale mescolan- 
za. Non sembra invece che rientri di per sé nella divisione argomentativa del Filebo 
l’enumerazione dei beni quanto che ne costituisca piuttosto un’appendice. Il bene non é visto 
infatti come un genere dotato di specie, esso € piuttosto unitario e tale da non permettere 
alcuna distinzione interna, sono invece le cose buone ad essere disposte in una gerarchia di 
pregio discendente. 

Si puo pensare che la dimostrazione laboriosa (pragmateiédes apodeixis) consista proprio 
nel fondare l’eccellenza della vita mista sul dato della multiformita dei suoi elementi (intellet- 
to e piacere) e sulla loro essenza. Prima di aver portato alla luce tali dati l’argomentazione di 
Socrate era di fatto come sospesa e faceva affidamento pil su un’accoglienza immediata da 
parte dell’interlocutore Protarco (cf. autopiston, § 7, 4) che non sulla saldezza logica di un 
argomento proposto a sostegno della tesi. Per fare affiorare la realta dei fatti nella loro essen- 
za incontrovertibile risulta necessario il ricorso al procedimento della divisione, il quale entra 
nel cuore stesso delle realta indagate svelandone I’ articolazione interna e la natura. 

La straordinaria capacita del metodo dialettico della divisione consistente a scandagliare 
la realta conserva nondimeno uno statuto neutro, nel senso che esso é un mero strumento nelle 
mani del dialettico che voglia servirsene per argomentare una tesi piuttosto che un’altra. E 
infatti significativo a tal proposito notare come Socrate si serva della divisione sia quando fa 
propria la tesi dei detrattori del piacere, per i quali tutti 1 piaceri sono falsi, sia quando intende 
confutare tale tesi. Nel primo caso egli usa la divisione per distinguere i piaceri dell’anima da 
quelli del corpo e, tra questi ultimi, i piaceri dei sani da quelli dei malati (§ 194, 1-3). Lo 
scopo argomentativo in tal caso era quello di mostrare che i piaceri dei malati sono quelli piu 
intensi e che in null’altro consistono se non nella liberazione dai dolori (cf. § 194, 3 ss.; § 
196, 1-2). In seguito invece Socrate si rivolta contro i detrattori del piacere, con cui aveva 
precedentemente solidarizzato, e usa la divisione proprio per distinguere il criterio dell’auten- 
ticita da quello dell’intensita dei piaceri, e affrancare cosi 1 piaceri dalla dipendenza 0 mesco- 


4 § il caso della divisione della memoria in 6 tipi (§ 71) ; della scomposizione del bene nei suoi 3 
elementi costitutivi (§ 76) ; delle divisioni all’interno della conoscenza e della percezione (§ 84) ; della 
ricerca della duplicita nel limite e nell’assenza di limite (§ 99) ; della distinzione di vari tipi di dei (§ 
100) ; della divisione degli 8 modi di conoscibilita dell’apeiron (§ 109); della divisione dei 3 tipi di 
cause (§ 114) ; della duplicita di cid che ¢ (§ 116) ; della distinzione tra piacere, scelta e conoscenza (§ 
126). 
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lanza rispetto ai dolori (§ 204, 4-6). Inoltre Socrate attua cio in relazione a tutte le forme (§ 
205, 3). Ma, se é possibile distinguere una forma pura da una forma mescolata, allora il piace- 
re non si presentera sempre e necessariamente in compagnia del dolore, ma anche di per se 
stesso, conclusione questa che costituisce gia una prima sconfitta dei detrattori del piacere. 
Inoltre se é possibile distinguere l’autenticita del piacere dalla sua intensita cid comporta che 
non é necessario associare il piacere alla condizione di malattia e che, anche per questa se- 
conda via, il piacere é riscattato dalle critiche dei suoi detrattori. Sara pertanto la seconda tesi, 
quella per cui non tutti i piaceri sono falsi, ad essere sostenuta come valida fino alla fine del 
Filebo ¢ ad essere rispecchiata nella successiva divisione dei piaceri puri e dei piaceri impuri. 

Ricapitolando é possibile dire che Damascio vede uno stretto legame tra il procedimento 
di divisione e il Fi/ebo : la divisione costituisce uno dei temi della prima parte del dialogo 
(cf. §§ 2 e 7); essa é anche il metodo dialettico applicato nella terza parte dello stesso dialogo 
quale strumento efficace per dimostrare compiutamente e rigorosamente |’eccellenza della 
vita mista di piacere e intelletto (cf. §§ 7, 75 e 140). Essa si rivela quale strumento di consoli- 
damento di una tesi piuttosto che come mezzo euristico della tesi stessa (cf. § 7). 


2. I compiti del metodo di divisione 


Dodici sono i compiti del procedimento divisorio di cui Damascio fornisce una lista’. Tra 
di essi il Westerink ritiene che i primi quattro siano tratti direttamente dal testo platonico. A 
noi invece sembra che Damascio moltiplichi le funzioni della divisione per rispondere meglio 
ai vari processi conoscitivi caratteristici della filosofia quale era praticata dai filosofi platonici 
della tarda antichita, e che non abbia descritto fedelmente rispetto al testo del Filebo nemme- 
no i primi quattro compiti, il dialogo di Platone essendo per l’esegeta in questo caso, come 
altrove, piuttosto un punto di partenza per sviluppi filosofici propri. 


x 


1) Il primo atto del procedimento di divisione ¢ per Damascio il porre in ogni caso 
Puno davanti ai molti (cf. § 66, 1-2)°. Esso puo trovare riscontro in Phil. 16c10-d2, 
in cui Socrate dice che, derivando le cose da uno e da molti, bisogna sempre cercare 
e porre un’unica idea riguardo ad ogni cosa. Tuttavia é abbastanza evidente che men- 
tre per Damascio l’uno in questione ¢ qualcosa di ben definito nella gerarchia onto- 
logica, collocandosi immediatamente dopo il principio primo e formando una coppia 
antitetica con i molti (§ 62, 4), il testo platonico, invece, fa pensare piuttosto a 
un’idea che é diversa a seconda dell’oggetto indagato e la cui unicita é un’esigenza 
della ricerca nella sua fase iniziale. In altri termini in Platone l’idea, qualunque essa 
sia, € unica, ma non é per questo l’idea dell’ uno. 

2) Il secondo compito del procedimento di divisione che Damascio indica é il porre 
prima di una molteplicita senza limite una molteplicita limitata (§ 66, 2-3). Il passo 
platonico corrispondente puo essere quello in cui Socrate raccomanda di non attribui- 
re subito a una molteplicita il carattere di mancanza di limite prima di aver provato 
ad individuarne ogni numero compreso tra l’assenza di limite e l’uno; solo a tal pun- 
to sarebbe lecito abbandonare I’uno in cid che é privo di limite (cf. Phil. 16d7-e2). 

3) Terzo compito della divisione é quello di scegliere sempre un numero piu piccolo per 
quantita prima di uno pili grande (§ 66, 3-4). Socrate nel Filebo dice che bisogna in- 
dagare dapprima un’idea, poi due idee — se vi sono — altrimenti tre idee o un qualche 


5 Tale lista é riprodotta da Terezis (1996), 34-36. 

6 Sul rapporto in generale tra l’uno e i molti in Damascio cf. Terezis (1996), nonché Linguiti 
(1990). In un altro contesto esegetico damasceno cf. Napoli (2005), 183-208. Da notare che nel com- 
mento al Fi/ebo Damascio non menziona il principio ineffabile, su questo argomento si veda la recente 
monografia di Napoli (2008). 
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4) 


altro numero di idee (Phil. 16d3-4). In questo caso l’esegeta sembra aver ricavato 
dalla successione concreta di idee indicata da Socrate una norma generale di gradua- 
lita numerica, espressa in termini generali da Platone semmai nel Politico (287c). 
Socrate inoltre prospetta la possibilita che non vi sia un susseguirsi ininterrotto di 1- 
dee dal momento che, dopo la prima idea, puo darsi il caso che esistano due idee per- 
tinenti o che non esistano (cf. Phil. 16d3-4), suggerendo appunto un adattarsi della 
ricerca a dei dati di fatto che possono variare e, soprattutto, senza avere l’intenzione 
di rifarsi a una scala ontologica predeterminata in cui non esisterebbero dei vuoti. 
Ora, invece, é proprio questo secondo approccio che Damascio mostra di adottare 
nel momento in cui espone il quarto compito della divisione, ovvero raccomanda di 
non tralasciare alcun numero tra quelli che completano la processione (§ 66, 4-5). Il 
passo platonico che potremmo invocare a tal proposito ¢ il gia citato Phil. 16d8-el, 
in cui si parla di ogni numero compreso tra uno e cid che é senza limite. Resta il fatto 
che Platone ci sembra semplicemente dire che il numero delle idee da porre di volta 
in volta in un’indagine puo essere compreso tra uno e l’infinito, ma non é detto che i 
numeri stessi o le idee siano ordinate in una gradazione continua e discendente di es- 
senza quale é quella costituita dalla processione. Si pud invece pensare, senza ulte- 
riore specificazione fornita in questo contesto, che le idee platoniche si pongano tut- 
te a un medesimo livello ontologico. 


Dei restanti otto compiti che Damascio assegna al procedimento di divisione alcuni sono 
chiaramente di marca neoplatonica (ivi compresa la valutazione dei numeri d’ispirazione 
pitagorizzante) come: 


Passegnare a ciascuna forma e ai vari déi un numero appropriato, ad esempio nel ca- 
so di Atena si trattera del 3 0 del 7 (cf. § 66, 5-7), mentre Socrate non fa menzione 
alcuna dell’appropriatezza di un numero rispetto a una data cosa; 

il collocare ciascuna monade nel posto che le é proprio in vista della divisione, sce- 
gliendo tra il livello intellettivo, o quello sovramondano o dove che sia (cf. § 66, 13- 
15). Ci sembra chiara anche in questo caso la connessione tra il procedimento di di- 
visione e i vari livelli ontologici in cui situare le monadi; 

Passegnare ad ogni ordine il numero adatto anche in presenza di una medesima for- 
ma, ad esempio il 12 per le forme al di sopra dell’universo sensibile e il 7 per le for- 
me intellettive (cf. § 66, 20-22); 

il distinguere in quali casi i numeri piu piccoli per quantita siano pit o meno eccel- 
lenti rispetto a dei numeri maggiori e viceversa, ad esempio il 10 all’interno 
dell’universo sensibile ¢ peggiore del 12 sovramondano, mentre il 7 del livello intel- 
lettivo é migliore del 12 sovramondano (cf. § 66, 22-25). 


Insomma per Damascio i numeri sono lungi dal presentare una mera funzione strumenta- 
le (di enumerazione delle specie) nell’indagine sulla molteplicita delle cose, ma si distinguono 
anche per pregio, quest’ultimo essendo stabilito sulla base del livello ontologico di apparte- 
nenza del numero stesso, ovvero se all’interno del mondo sensibile, se sovramondano o intel- 
lettivo. Tale visione simbolica dei numeri, d’ispirazione pitagorizzante manca, 0 comunque 
non é immediatamente reperibile, nel Fi/lebo platonico, mentre trova numerosi e puntuali 
riscontri nei filosofi platonici della tarda antichita’. 

Per riassumere, possiamo dire che il modo di descrivere la divisione da parte di Damascio 
é caratterizzato dai seguenti elementi: 


7 Cf. i rimandi di Westerink (1982), 34. Si veda inoltre sull’appropriazione del pitagorismo a partire 
da Giamblico O’Meara (1989). 
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—  un/attitudine alla sistematicita, per cui del procedimento della divisione sono indicati 
in termini generali tutti i possibili compiti (dodic1); 

—  un’interpretazione che va ampiamente al di la della lettera del Fi/ebo di Platone, ed é 
conforme piuttosto alla dottrina della tradizione pitagorico-platonica dei numeri e 
delle forme. 


3. Il confronto con Siriano e Proclo 


Il lettore del commento di Damascio al Filebo ¢ impressionato da come nell’esegesi le 
divisioni siano molto pil numerose e sistematiche di quelle che si trovano nel dialogo plato- 
nico. Infatti in alcuni casi Damascio introduce delle distinzioni anche li dove il Fi/ebo non ne 
fa parola, in altri casi le completa, in altri ancora da di esse un’interpretazione sistematica e di 
marca chiaramente neoplatonica. In tal senso il commento in questione ¢ una testimonianza 
molto interessante di un lungo lavorio di sistematizzazione del Filebo e del suo assorbimento 
nella tradizione platonica della tarda antichita. Tale lavorio prende le mosse da Giamblico, é 
approfondito da Siriano e Proclo e culmina con Damascio. Quest’ultimo infatti mostra di 
ritenere in piu di un’occasione che lo schema di divisione delineato da Socrate sia carente di 
alcune distinzioni e propone di giustificare tale lacuna con |’adeguamento del discorso socra- 
tico ai fini argomentativi immediati del dialogo. Damascio non prende mai in considerazione 
(in ogni caso non lo dice) la possibilita che le distinzioni che egli stesso aggiunge non possa- 
no corrispondere a quanto Platone pensava, ma solo che non vengano introdotte per opportu- 
nita dialogiche. 

Un cao emblematico, nonché particolarmente interessante, di introduzione di una divisio- 
ne li dove essa manca nel Fi/ebo si trova in corrispondenza della lista di sei beni in ordine di 
pregio decrescente (cf. Phil. 66a4-c10). Damascio infatti afferma che Platone si limita a una 
semplice enumerazione di cose buone, mentre Siriano ha aggiunto una divisione costruita in 
modo tale da ottenere sei specie finali che combacino con i sei gradi del bene. Siriano avrebbe 
preso in considerazione il misto, il piacere e l’intelletto, e avrebbe diviso ciascuno di essi in 
due parti in modo da ottenere sei sezioni corrispondenti all’enumerazione platonica (§ 253, 1- 
3). Sebbene Damascio riconosca che tale divisione non sia opera di Platone, egli tuttavia 
considera l’intervento di Siriano non solo come corretto, ma anche come opportuno 
nell’applicazione del procedimento di divisione (§ 253, 3-49), quindi passa a descrivere 1 vari 
tagli operati. Dapprima Siriano avrebbe diviso cid che é misto e avrebbe ricavato il primo e il 
secondo ordine di cose buone (§ 253, 4 e 6-7); quindi avrebbe diviso l’intelletto e derivato da 
esso il terzo e il quarto livello di beni; infine avrebbe operato un sezionamento del piacere in 
modo che il piacere pitt scadente coincidesse con il sesto e ultimo livello di cose buone (§ 
253, 8-10). 

Una volta accettata la legittimita di inserire una divisione li dove il Filebo non la presen- 
tava, l’attenzione dei commentatori platonici tardi si concentra sull’interpretazione da dare 
alle varie specie individuate. Il commento presenta in ordine di successione le interpretazioni 
di Siriano, di Proclo e di Damascio stesso. Secondo Siriano cid che é misto va inteso come la 
prima diade, costituita da cid che ¢ partecipato e da cio che ne partecipa; l’intelletto rappre- 
senta la diade successiva, costituita dall’intellettto al di sopra dell’anima e da quello proprio 
dell’anima; il piacere, invece, é la terza diade, costiuita dalla monade del piacere puro e da 
quella del piacere impuro (cf. § 254). Proclo a sua volta avrebbe completato la divisione di 
Siriano fornendo una collocazione delle varie diadi nei diversi livelli ontologici. Egli avrebbe 
collocato la prima diade tra gli déi e le essenze, la seconda diade tra gli enti intellettivi e le 
anime, infine la terza diade nelle anime e nei corpi viventi, in modo che nel passaggio 
dall’una all’altra diade vi fossero degli anelli comuni (cf. § 255, 1-7; e Westerink (1982), 
120). Infine Damascio da, per quel che lo riguarda, ancora un’altra interpretazione, distin- 
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guendo la prima diade secondo il criterio del limite e dell’assenza di limite, la seconda diade 
per la presenza o meno di moto, e la terza diade secondo la purezza e l’impurita (cf. § 256, 1- 
7). 

In altre parole 1 commentatori detti non esitano a moltiplicare le divisioni e il loro sforzo 
sembra volto soprattutto ad adattarle alla loro dottrina sugli enti: qui si trattava di proporre 
delle diadi e di distribuirle secondo una certa gerarchia ontologica. In tale sforzo interpretati- 
vo é possibile cogliere una successione di proposte in cui l’una dialoga con quella precedente, 
come in un dibattito interno alla Scuola platonica di Atene e senza pili rimandi vincolanti al 
vero e proprio testo platonico’. 


4. Dialettica e ontologia 


Per Damascio il procedimento di divisione ¢ connaturato alla processione (proodos), ov- 
vero alla graduale separazione delle realta esistenti rispetto al principio primo e alla loro 
parcellizzazione interna ; il procedimento speculare di analisi ¢, invece, coordinato al rivol- 
gimento (epistrophé), ovvero al graduale ritorno degli esseri al loro principio. 

In un confronto tra analisi e divisione Damascio esplicitamente afferma che la prima é 
peggiore della seconda (§ 68, 1) per tre motivi: 


—  ladivisione muove dalla causa, mentre |’analisi muove da segni 0 prove (§ 68, 1-2); 

— la divisione considera dall’alto le cose che stanno in basso (fuor di metafora, gli enti 
a uno stadio avanzato di molteplicita), mentre l’analisi considera dal basso le cose 
che stanno in alto (gli enti unificati e i loro principi, cf. § 68, 2-3); 

— la divisione non riposa su alcun dato sensibile, mentre |’analisi ha un bisogno prima- 
rio di prendere le mosse dai dati della percezione (§ 68, 3-4). 


A prima vista questo giudizio sul maggior pregio della divisione rispetto all’analisi po- 
trebbe suscitare dei dubbi dal momento che, se venisse assunto come criterio di valutazione 
piuttosto l’oggetto ultimo (di approdo) dei due procedimenti, |’analisi risulterebbe superiore 
alla divisione in quanto mira a cid che é unificato invece che scendere verso il molteplice. Ma 
in realta il giudizio di Damascio é coerente con quello da lui espresso sulle fasi ontologiche 
che riguardano i due metodi, per cui la processione (a cui é¢ associata la divisione) ¢ migliore e 
piu essenziale del rivolgimento (a cui é associata |’analisi, cf. § 69, 3-4). L’essenza delle cose 
infatti si costituisce durante la loro derivazione dal principio primo, mentre il rivolgimento 
non é una fase costitutiva degli enti quanto cid che permette loro di restare collegate e di 
tornare a quanto le precede (cf. § 69, 1-5). E comunque significativo dell’approccio di Dama- 
scio il fatto di voler stabilire una gerarchia di pregio tra i vari procedimenti dialettici e di 
volerlo fare non in base a motivi di ordine logico o in generale interni ai procedimenti stessi, 
ma in base a giudizi riguardanti i processi ontologici a cui tali procedimenti sono associati. 
Potremmo dire che |’estrema importanza data ai procedimenti dialettici da parte di Damascio 
trova il suo limite in una subordinazione della dialettica stessa a una certa dottrina di tipo 
ontologico. 


8 Cf. Westerink (1980), 271-278. 
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Introduction: Exegesis in Late antique Platonism 


Damascius (ca. 462-538) was head of the Platonic Academy at Athens in 529 when the 
Christian Emperor Justinian issued a decree that banned the teaching of philosophy in that 
city. Damascius lectured or composed commentaries on Plato’s dialogues in keeping with the 
Neoplatonic curriculum developed in the third century under the influence of Iamblichus. 
There are traces of or references to commentaries on the Alcibiades, Phaedo, Phaedrus, 
Sophist, Timaeus, Laws | and II, Republic, Philebus, and Parmenides. Of these, the Commen- 
tary on the Parmenides was written by Damascius himself, while the Alcibiades commentary 
survives as quotations in a commentary by Olympiodorus. The Phaedo and Philebus com- 
mentaries survive in the form of reports “apo phones,” or lecture notes from a series given by 
Damascius. These lectures, or sets of lecture notes, like the Commentary on the Parmenides, 
are based entirely on a now lost commentary of the same name by Proclus, which is alluded 
to in the PH. According to this anecdote, Marinus showed Isidore his own Commentary on 
the Philebus, whereupon Isidore told him that Proclus’ commentary would suffice. Its subject, 
according to the Neoplatonic curriculum, is the Good, and in particular, the Good that belongs 
to sentient beings. My topic addresses a lemma in Damascius’ own Lectures on the Philebus 
that evidently responds to the interpretation of Proclus. We have independent evidence for the 
Proclean exegesis from remarks in Proclus’ Platonic Theology, a text that we shall discuss 
shortly. 

In addition to the Lectures on the Philebus, Damascius discusses the Philebus interpreta- 
tion extensively in his major work, the Problems and Solutions Concerning First Principles, 
which treats the initial principles of Neoplatonic metaphysics. Starting with the Ineffable, 
Damascius here addresses the One, followed by the three Henads or aspects of the One (One- 
All, All-One, and the Unified), and finally, the intelligible world, whose apex is the Unified, 
or Being. Being introduces the Intelligible Triads, whose arrangement is the subject of the last 
part of the book. Damascius uses nomenclature of varied provenance to describe these same 
structures, framing his own doctrines in terms of Platonic, Pythagorean, and Chaldean equiva- 
lents. Thus the three Henads can also be described as Limit, Unlimited and Mixed, or as 
Monad, Dyad, and Many. The Problems and Solutions exhibits a thorough-going critique of 
Proclean metaphysics, starting with ET Proposition 11, (all that exists proceeds from a single 
cause), going on to pose problems concerning the status of the primary henads, proceeding to 
critique the Proclean triadic view of procession and reversion, and severely undermining the 
status of intellectual reversion in establishing being as the intelligible object. Damascius 
investigates the internal contradictions lurking within the theory of descent as a whole, show- 
ing that similarity of effect and cause is vitiated in the case of processions where one order 
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(e.g. intellect) gives rise to an entirely different order (e.g. soul). Finally, he ends the Prob- 
lems and Solutions with a detailed criticism of Proclus’ arrangement of the intelligible triads. 

Damascius’ exegetical strategies pivot between Proclus and Iamblichus. This is certainly 
the situation that we find in his interpretation of Philebus 27a. In what follows, I will be 
asking what this preference for lamblichus means, and suggesting that Damascius criticizes 
Proclus’ views about causation pretty much fout court, and that here, as elsewhere, he pits 
Iamblichus against Proclus as a way of undermining the latter. Damascius is evidently con- 
cerned with the possibility of what Dillon has called Iamblichus’ metaphysical ambivalence: 
the third henad, while it functions as a monad in the intelligible triad, is also an aspect of the 
one that is, by Iamblichus’ own admission, necessarily prior to this same triad. It is this lam- 
blichean doctrine that shapes Damascius’ own interpretation of the Philebus.! 

In this paper, I discuss Damascius’ exegesis of Philebus 27d7, on the composition of the 
Mixed. An ongoing clarification of the Platonic tradition constitutes the late antique version 
of dialectic; Damascius expresses his originality as a philosopher in the terms of subtly differ- 
ent interpretations that signal importantly different theoretical positions. In the case of his 
exegesis of the Philebus’ Mixed, Damascius infuses a new approach into the orthodox posi- 
tion by positing an independent nature for the Mixed, considering it, contra Syrianus and 
Proclus, not yet as the first member of the intelligible triad, but rather as an aspect of the One. 
Thus, Damascius’ approach to the Phi/ebus involves him in a dialectical engagement with the 
prior work of Proclus. It is obvious to the reader of Proclus that Damascius lacks the system- 
atic holism of his predecessor, and not only presents the reader with no specific tenets such as 
we find in the ET, but also abruptly and frequently attacks Proclean formulations. Any student 
of Neoplatonism will wonder what Damascius’ accomplishment as the last of the scholarchs 
was, what his surviving texts tell us about the conduct of philosophical debate in the last 
phase of the Academy, and what, if anything, he contributes as an original thinker. 


II. Damascius on the Third Henad 


For Platonists of late antiquity, it is standard practice to associate the three principles of 
Philebus 27, limit, unlimited and mixed, with the first stages in the devolution of reality after 
the One.? In the metaphysics of Proclus and Iamblichus, peras and apeiron constitute a dyad 
after the One, becoming conduits of unity and multiplicity, and introducing the possibility of 
reality outside of the ineffable first principle. The third nature, the Philebus’ Mixed, intro- 
duces a subsequent stage of development, which Proclus and Iamblichus understand as the 
intelligible world, or the realm of Being. Being forms the apex of the intelligible triad, which 
is as it were composed of two elements, the limited and the unlimited, that constitute its parts; 
hence its equivalence to the Platonic ‘mixed.’ Thus the three kinds of Plato’s Philebus are 
the fulcrum around which reality proliferates and the hidden fullness of the One pours forth 
into the world of manifestation. 

Here is Greek text of the Philebus 27 d 6-10, as printed in the OCT, with the bracketed 
words indicating a textual variant; some editors print the neuter form of this phrase, as op- 


! Dillon BMCR 2007.10.33 

2 As Dillon (2003) has shown, it is conceivable that Pythagorean interpretations of this part of the 
Philebus, according to which the indefinite or apeiron functioned as a dyad that acted upon the One or 
first principle, resulting in the development and elaboration of the order of primary beings, already 
figured into the early Academy. For Proclus on the Philebus see PT IIL.9. 

3 Cf. ET 89 : all true Being is composed of limit and infinite and 90: prior to all that is composed of 
limit and infinitude there exist substantiality and independently the first Limit and the first Infinity 
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posed to the masculine gender; thus the Mixed in this line refers either to the mixed life or to 
the mixed qua ontological kind.* 


Kai yépos y' autov proouev eivat tot Tpitou oipat 

yévous ov yap [6] Suoiv Tiwoiv éott [IkTds exeTvos] GAAG 

OUUTIAVTOOV TOV ATreipcov UTIO TOU TEPATOS SedSeueveov, Dote OpOdds 6 viknpdpos ovtos 
Bios Epos Exeivou yiyvoit' av. 


“We will, I think, assign it to the third kind, for it is not a mixture of just two elements but of 
the sort where all that is unlimited is tied down by limit. It would seem right, then to make our 
victorious form of life part of that kind.” (Cooper, Plato. Complete Works.) 


Damascius departs from this orthodox interpretation of the Philebus, suggesting that 
there are not two constituents of the Mixed, one unifying and the other multiplying. He also 
denies that the Mixed is equivalent to Being. Instead, the Mixed has its own function as the 
channel by which all things pour forth from the One into the possibility of Being. The Mixed 
fuses the unity of the first Henad with the all possibility of the second Henad, to create a third 
nature that is the peer of the first two Henads, insofar as the First Henad must contain all 
things and the second Henad must belong to the One. Hence the third Henad expresses just 
this realization of the all in the One and the One in the all, which is in turn a fundamental 
feature of the reality Damascius attempts to discern. In sections 55-58 of the Problems and 
Solutions, Damascius elaborates his interpretation of the Mixed qua Henad, which as he says, 
‘will exist by virtue of its own nature and not as the combination of plural elements.’ (II 43.1- 
2) Criticizing Proclus’ interpretation, Damascius suggests that Proclus’ way of reading the 
passage necessitates an infinite regress. There will have to be a Mixed before the Mixed, 
which gives the nature of the Mixed, and then there will be two principles in this Mixed, and 
they will have to have causes, and so on, ad infinitum: 


“Tt will be necessary to introduce a principle for the Mixed that has the unique character of the 
Mixed, and is itself called “Mixed,” as a kind of indication [representing] its nature, which 
subsists prior to the true “Mixed” (so too with the one and the many, we also assign some 
other version of the one and the many before the homonymous elements in the Mixed) and be- 
fore the Mixed there will be the two principles once more. But in this way we shall go on pos- 
iting principles before principles indefinitely.” (II 43) 


Here his view is difficult to recover; on the one hand, he seems critical of Proclus and 
Syrianus (his standard appellation for them is ‘the philosophers’). But what this criticism 
consists in is hard to say; he goes on to say that the principles of the mixed are not, in fact, 
limit and the unlimited, which then combine to form the mixed as being. Instead, each, the 
limit and the unlimited is the principle of all things: 


“Rather, each of the two is the principle of all things, the one is the principle of all things as 
differentiated and many and indefinite, or however [one likes to express it],) and the other is 
the principle of all things as unified and as ones, and as informed by limit.” (II 43) 


As if by way of agreeing that his exegesis is uncertain at this point, Damascius now reit- 
erates the question at stake: 


“Do the participations in the two principles bring about the Mixed? For the argument once 
more reverts to the question of whether or not the one and the many are elements [of the 
third], a position that the philosophers come to, but that we do not accept. And so let us also 


4 For example Cooper’s translation reads mikton ekeinon. 
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bring in the seventh line of demonstration, viz., that each of the three principles is all things 
and also before all things. But the third principle is all things in the unity of all things, while 
the first is all things in the one, as a unique and perfect simplicity, and the intermediate is all 
things in all things. The One is the One before all things, the second is all things, and the third 
is the One-all as unity.” (II 34) 


Thus Damascius tries to uproot the interpretation that sees the limit as the monad, the 
unlimited as the dyad and the latter as acting upon the former in order to generate number, for 
example. Instead, there is no production of the Mixed; it rather functions as the productive 
cause of the intelligible order. That Damascius is couching his interpretation as a response to 
Proclus is clear from a comparison of PT III 9 15-20, where Proclus says explicitly that the 
Mixed is intelligible, and further that the Mixed is ‘made’ and that its generation is lower than 
that of the prior Henads, the Limit and Unlimited, whose reality is rather, according to Pro- 
clus revealed. To summarize, then, in reply to Proclus’ interpretation, Damascius insists that 
the Mixed is not generated, is a Henad, and has its own distinctive nature: 


The same argument will apply both to the composite nature of the mixed which arises when 
this composite nature is contemplated [by us], in our own weakness, and to the purified sim- 
plicity of the mixed, even if one makes the monad and the indefinite dyad the two principles, 
yet contemplates the unified triad as from these two, still the triad is not composed from three 
things, but it is itself the one of the triad, and therefore has one distinctive triadic character that 
contains all things in this very one. 


What difference ultimately, does this elevation of the Unified to the status of Henad from 
its status as intelligible make? How does this criticism of Proclus relate to the larger issue of 
late antique dialectic? 


III: Exegesis as dialectic in later Neoplatonism 


We return to the exegetical situation: Damascius is everywhere addressing Proclean 
metaphysics, and often, as here, he is actually pitting an Iamblichean interpretation against 
Proclus’ opinion. To see this, we must go back to the text of Proclus. For Proclus and Iam- 
blichus, peras and apeiron are related to a Pythagorean interpretation of Plato’s Philebus. 
This interpretation functions as the basis for their explanation of how the world of multiplic- 
ity, expressed as the gradations of Being, arises from the absolute One. The dyad therefore 
constitutes a manifestation of the hidden or latent power of the One, that is, its all-possibility. 
As Van Riel has demonstrated, Proclus actually coins a word, ekphansis, manifestation, as a 
way to display the relationship between the Dyad, peras and apeiron, and the One.> For both 
Proclus and Damascius, | take it that in some sense the nature of the One is revealed or is 
made manifest in what for Damascius are the Henads, actually facets of the One, or in the 
realm of the One, and in what for Proclus constitutes the first Dyad that is an ekphansis, a 
showing of the nature of the One. Yet as such, the Mixed according to the interpretation of 
Proclus is ‘generated’ while the Dyad is a manifestation of the One. Moreover, for Proclus, 
‘generation is inferior to manifestation.’® Thus the Mixed does not have its own nature’; in 


5 Van Riel (2000), 144, points out, “Plato says that the god has “shown” peras and apeiron’ at 
Philebus 23c9-10. Proclus substitutes the word, det€ai, with expaiverv. 

6 PT Ill 9, 36, 17-19. “Oow Sr TO Trotvy Tot éxpaiverv KaTadegotepov Kal 1) yévvnolstijs 
EKMPaVOEDS, TOCOUTED SrTrou TO UIKTOV Ugeinévnv EAaXE Tv ATO Tot Evds TIpPdodo0v Tdv bUo 
apxXadv. 

To the extent that making is inferior to manifesting and production is inferior to manifestation, by 
so much the mixed has received an inferior procession from the One than the Dyad. 
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this sense, Damascius is right that the very existence of the Mixed in Proclus’ schema implies 
an infinite regress. Essentially, for Proclus peras and apeiron function like form and matter; 
their product, a synthesis of the infinite power of the One together with the unity of the One, 
is a compound, i.e., Being. Damascius’ strategy of criticizing Proclus involves the tendency to 
prise apart the two philosophers, and to use Iamblichus against Proclus if at all possible. If 
Damascius includes the Mixed within the order of the Henads, or in the realm of the One, it is 
not without interest that he alludes to a similar doctrine in Iamblichus’ now lost Commentary 
on the Parmenides, that the Unified remains in the ambit of the One: 


“How is Iamblichus' interpretation of the intelligible different, when he says that it subsists 
"around the One" and never emerges outside of the One?” (II 93) 


And again: 


“And so Iamblichus also represented the intelligible as in the One, because the intelligible was 
more united to the One and more conformed to it than to Being.” (II 97) 


This fragment (cited by Dillon in his Commentary as Fragment 2b of Iamblichus’ lost 
Commentary on the Parmenides, cf. Dillon’s own commentary on pp. 391-393) is important 
evidence for the origin of Damascius’ own views on the nature of the Henads, viz., the One- 
all, All-one, and the Unified. The Intelligible realm as a whole is not something new, adventi- 
tious, caused, or produced. It is not only that, as per Proclus, the infinite power of the One and 
the perfect unity of the One are its primary manifestations, but that Being itself is another 
face, the most outward face, of the One. Actually, Proclus almost suggests as much when he 
says that the Mixed ‘receives its existence as a whole from the One.’ Yet Damascius will 
emphasize the difference between Iamblichus and Proclus.® 

Thus Damascius makes this exegetical point in keeping with a larger criticism of Proclus’ 
views of causation, according to which plurality is other than the One, participates in the One 
(ET 1 Tl&v rAAG05 peTEXEL TH TOU Evds) and the One itself does not actually include multi- 
plicity. Damascius’ exegesis of the three Henads in his Lectures on the Philebus and in Chap- 
ters 53-58 of the Problems and Solutions demonstrates a different view of causation. For him, 
the One includes all things. 


Conclusion: the Henads 


To summarize, not only does Damascius differ from Proclus in conceiving of Being as 
incipient within the realm of the One, as the power of the One to be all things, but this Being 
is also conceived as Intelligible. Thus at root it is actually the intelligible realm that reveals 
the power of the One but there is no ‘production’ or coming into being of the intelligible. The 
Henads, including the Unified as the root of intelligible Being, are not only manifestations of 
the One; they actually are the One, considered in its aspect as all things. If this sounds like a 
contradiction, creating a doctrine that confuses multiplicity with unity and fundamentally 
erases the very fact that the One is one, then Damascius would only agree with Plotinus when 
he calls the One AWwauis tédv Travtoov. III 8, 10.1. 


7 Van Riel (2000), 147, cites PT III 10, 41.19-20: 1d piktov ovK Fv attiov Kab! dcov éoTl LikTdv. 

8 To some extent, the various exegetes are working with the same understanding but employing dif- 
ferent terminology. For example, at the beginning of his ET Proclus uses language that will remind the 
reader of Damascius’ third Henad, the Unified, and distinguishes the Unified from the One as such, 
which he calls the autohen, the One in itself (ET proposition 4): Tlav TO fWwoovevov ETEpdv EoTI TOU 
QUTOEVOS. 

All that is Unified is other than the One in itself. 
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How can the intelligible realm reveal the One if the One lacks what the latter reveals? If 
all things are forever outside of the One, then they cannot reveal the One. Plotinus attempts to 
solve this problem by saying that the One gives what it does not have. Proclus tries to create a 
‘cause of becoming’ that somehow lets the One off the hook. Proclus’ dyad produces Being, 
and this production is at the root of all genesis, for the Mixed, as we have seen, is the first 
appearance of genesis, resulting in a ‘product’ that is a mixture of its constituent parts, yet 
somehow less real than they are. For Damascius, the three Henads do not produce Being or 
the Mixed; rather, it is the mind that must constantly negotiate between the fullness and unity 
of the One. In trying to apprehend the One, the mind inevitably fails and instead grasps the 
One under the aspect of the Henads; the mind must contemplate the One as all things, or else 
it must contemplate all things as dependent upon the One, or else it must contemplate the 
expansion of the One into all things. Each of these ways of looking at the One is a kind of 
projection that the mind conjures up as it grapples with intractable metaphysical problems. 


“Neither “the one” nor “all things” accord with [the One]. These are a pair of binary opposi- 
tions that divide our consciousness [of the One]. If we focus on the One as simple, we lose 
sight of the complete perfection of that principle. But if we conceive it as all things simultane- 
ously, we destroy its unity and simplicity. The cause of this is that we ourselves are divided 
and we distractedly consider its characteristics as if they were separate.” (I, 80.19-81.2) 


Damascius’ exegesis of Philebus 27, exploiting interpretive differences between Proclus 
and Iamblichus, in order to reject the Proclean notion of causation, is an example of how the 
late academy conducted dialectic. 
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These two philosophers produced two heavy volumes on Plato. Lutoslawski (1863-1954) 
published his book The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic with an Account of Plato's Style 
and of the Chronology of his Writings in 1897; six years later Paul Natorp’s (1854-1924) 
Platos Ideenlehre. Eine Einfiihrung in den Idealismus saw the daylight. The Polish scholar 
was soon regarded by common opinion as a stylometrist, the German philosopher as an expo- 
nent of the Neo-Kantian view on Plato, who broke with the tradition of understanding Plato in 
an Aristotelian manner. 

The question, why compare these two works on Plato, has several answers. First of all, 
the authors of those works were personally acquainted with each other and they exchanged 
letters. The main subject of their letters was Platonic philosophy, philological details and their 
own works; personal issues appeared only accidentally. They both also attempted to solve the 
chronological question. Lutostawski in his articles and his main book took up the chronologi- 
cal issues, so did Natorp in a series of articles. They both interpreted the evolution of Plato, 
and their interpretations were distinct from the traditional outlooks on Plato. 

Moreover, I am going to present the thesis that Lutoslawski at some aspects surpassed the 
work of Natorp.! 

While reading their works, Lutostawski’s and Natorp’s, one may easily spot the similari- 
ties and the differences. Their books are structured in chapters devoted to a single dialogue or 
two or three of them. Lutostawski’s book contains an extensive stylometrical introduction, 
Natorp’s book in addition an exposition of Aristotelian views on Plato. 

The differences, however, are essential. One could make an analogy to what Francis Ba- 
con says on the men of experiment and the men of dogmas: “The men of experiment are like 
the ant, they only collect and use; the reasoners resemble spiders, who make cobwebs out of 
their own substance” (Novum Organum, XCV). Lutostawski’s book reminds one of the work 
of an ant, he collected almost all the works of his predecessors on Platonic chronology. His 
book was called by Holger Thesleff one of the best general surveys of the history of the 
chronological discussion?, and by Leonard Brandwood a compendium of the inquiries of all 
his predecessors. Natorp’s book is like a ‘cobweb out of his own substance’. He wrote: “I 
have cited secondary literature very sparingly, nor have I made much indirect use of it. [...] 
The reason for sparing use ought to be evident: the aim was to guide the reader directly to 


“ Participation in the VIII Symposium Platonicum was possible thanks to the conference grant from The 
Foundation for Polish Science and Warsaw Scientific Society. 

! This thesis was formulated for the first time by Jaworski (1976). 

2 Thesleff (1982), 1. 

3 Brandwood (1990), 123. 
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Plato and not to burden him more than absolutely necessary with various views about Plato.’4 
It must have been the reason, perhaps, why Natorp’s Plato could be called Platorp by ‘the 
unkind tongues’>. In Karl-Heinz Lembeck’s opinion: “The composition in which the book 
was written may raise slight doubt. The apodictic tone prevails everywhere in the book, it is 
unable to stand any objection. Moreover, discussion on the contemporary state of research 
was almost completely relinquished. Natorp’s style put him in danger of self-isolation and he 
should not have been surprised by the controversial reception of his work.’ 

On the other hand, Lutoslawski wrote on his research in the secondary literature as fol- 
lows: “The authors chiefly quoted are those who were the first to make an important observa- 
tion, or who have expressed more amply the author’s own views on some subject briefly 
treated here, or whose remarkable want of judgment makes them instructive as an example to 
avoid. [...] As a Pole, the author may possibly be more impartial than the representatives of 
other nations more active in Platonic research. The works of British scholars are little known 
in Germany, and, on the other hand, many special German investigations are overlooked in 
France and Great Britain. Here the results obtained through unconscious international col- 
laboration have been summed up and presented in a general outline, though without biblio- 
graphical completeness.” In fact, both of their works took ‘the middle course as the bees; 
they gathered their material from the flowers of the garden and of the field, transformed and 
digested it by a power of its own’ (F. Bacon, Novum Organum, XCV). Natorp was familiar 
with the secondary literature, and he wrote: “that I have benefited from it is evident not only 
from my earlier work, but will be felt by those who know the area.”’® Also Lutostawski not 
only collected the works of others; he had a conviction that his work is in fact a work of 
research.? 

Let us now begin with the first scholar, Lutostawski.!° He was identified with his re- 
search into the dialogues’ chronology, but his interpretation of the development of Plato’s 
philosophy remained less known. He was recognized for the stylometric method and the 
chronological result achieved by it. Lutostawski’s work provoked a discussion not only on the 
dialogues’ chronology but also on the very sense of stylometric research in general. The 
attention of Lutoslawski’s readers was focused on the method and the selection of the linguis- 
tic material rather than on the interpretation of the development of Plato’s philosophy. Lu- 
tostawski, fifty years after publishing this work, wrote in a regretful tone: “while the review- 
ers of my book on Plato’s logic were eloquent about merits of stylometry, they cared much 
less about the logical development, and Plato was still considered an idealist for whom true 
beings consisted in ideas only.”!! Indeed, the researchers’ attention was drawn to ca. 160 
pages of Lutostawski’s chapters on authenticity and chronology, while not many read the rest 
— ca. 330 pages on the philosophical development of Plato. A short sketch of Lutostawski’s 
interpretation seems necessary. 

Passing over the early dialogues, it is necessary to conclude that the language of poetry, 
in which the theory of ideas was presented, was to Lutostawski a sign that Plato did indeed 
realize the difficulties of his own concept. Phaedo, Republic and Phaedrus confirm the exis- 


4 Natorp (2004), 50 (=Natorp (1903), VII-VIII). 

5 Laks (2004), 453. 

© Lembeck (1994), 194; translated by T. Mroz. 

7 Lutostawski (1897), VIII-IX. 

8 Natorp (2004), 50 (=Natorp (1903), VII-VIID. 

° Lutostawski (1897), VIIL. 

10 On Lutostawski’s Platonic investigations: Bigaj (2002); Pawtowski and Pacewicz (2004); Mréz 
(2007). There are also studies in Polish, a book: Mr6z (2003) and several articles. 

11 Lutostawski (1948), 70. 
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tence of ideas beyond the material world. Ideas are its complete opposition; the reality of 
ideas is a perfect, true Being, shaping the material reality of appearances. At the same time, 
according to Lutoslawski, Plato’s interest in logic was increasing. He recommended the clas- 
sification of notions and the quest for the most general, highest principles. The subject of truth 
is the eternal ideas and the world of phenomena is the subject of beliefs. Coherence became 
the basic criterion of truth and the Good became the most important of ideas. In this very 
moment the highest kinds, categories, come to the fore in Platonic philosophy, in Theaetetus 
and Parmenides. These categories do not exist beyond the human mind and soul. The soul 
itself, as the principle of motion, becomes a more and more important element of the system. 
After the criticism of the theory of ideas in Parmenides, Plato proposes a new theory of 
knowledge. According to this new theory man’s intuition should not take part in the recogni- 
tion of truth. Truth should be recognized by the individual when he discovers the notional 
order, through a synthesis and an analysis. As a result the system of ideas is superseded by a 
hierarchy of souls, which is predominated over by divine providence. Ideas form the model of 
sensory reality, but their existence consists of being discovered by human souls and being 
reproduced in the matter by the Demiurge. Plato at the last stage of his work had already 
formed his methods of dividing and combining the notions, classifications and generaliza- 
tions. He recommends the use of dichotomy only on condition that it does not break the natu- 
ral division of reality into the kinds. This was a modification of the simple dialectic present in 
Plato’s earlier works. He also formulated recommendations concerning definitions that are 
very similar to those known from Corpus Aristotelicum. In the whole consistent system of 
notions every single class of beings, small or large, was supposed to be given its own nature 
by God. This allowed distinguishing several other classes from the same kind. This proves, 
according to Lutoslawski, that Plato’s awareness of logic was increasing since the time he 
wrote his first dialogues. However, it is not the only evidence of that. Plato’s earlier dialogues 
contain errors and sophistries which are largely absent from his later dialogues. 

Lutostawski insisted that Plato’s greatest philosophical achievement was the recognition 
of spiritual reality as the driving force of the changes and the reason for existence of the world 
in general. 

“Plato’s philosophy is not a mere theory of knowledge, and his theory of knowledge is 
not limited to the conception of ideas. The soul is not an idea, and acts a more important part 
in later Platonism than all ideas of Middle Platonism. It is the soul, and not the ideas, which is 
the central point of Plato’s later theory of knowledge.”!? 

Therefore Plato became the first representative of spiritualistic pluralism which is based 
on the assumption that reality is constituted by spiritual beings of different levels of perfec- 
tion: “the ideas which were at first credited with a substantial existence out of the mind have 
been later enclosed in souls, and the hierarchy of souls became the highest reality, the last 
explanation of the problem of existence.”! Ideas are the subject of objective knowledge, but 
substantial existence does not always follow the objective character. Plato did not reach this 
conclusion until the late period of his work. Thus the existence of ideas is possible only in 
connection with cognitive souls: “Ideas exist only in souls — they are eternal and unchange- 
able because their first model is created by God in his own thought. Thus ideas are the pat- 
terns of reality, and their existence in souls is named true Being. [...] They must be created 
and elaborated by each soul in its own turn, and sought for by the logical exercises of classifi- 
cation, generalization, and division.”!4 


12 Lutostawski (1897), 494. 
13 Lutostawski (1897), 516. 
14 Lutostawski (1897), 523-524. 
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The claim that ideas are in fact created by the soul, the human soul or the divine soul, 
was expressed by Lutostawski in his ontological investigations. Natorp, on the other hand, 
admitted the Kantian nature of his remark: “the intellect finds in an object only what it has 
itself put into it, and all determinacy that the intellect cognises in an object is based on its own 
act of positing.””!5 

According to Lutostawski, Plato anticipated some trends of future philosophy. Lu- 
tostawski wrote: “he anticipated that new course of philosophy which led Descartes two 
thousand years later to seek the origin of all knowledge in individual consciousness”! Spiri- 
tualism then, i.e. the recognition of the substantial existence of the spiritual sphere, connected 
Plato to French philosophy. 

After publishing Lutostawski’s opus vitae, Natorp, in a series of articles, criticized the 
linguistic part of Lutoslawski’s book. While working on his articles and preparing them for 
publication, Natorp wrote a six pages long letter in which he briefly shared his impressions on 
Lutostawski’s book with its author. He found the main fault in Lutostawski’s book, he wrote: 
“You have made some good single remarks, but you have not given anything like the history 
of Platonic logic.”!7 Moreover, Natorp found some drawbacks of a philological nature; by 
way of example, he noticed the occurrence of some stylistic peculiarities in Plato’s works, 
which were missed by Lutostawski, or, in fact, missed by Campbell, from whom Lutostawski 
took the list of occurrences. In general, Natorp’s opinion was quite favorable, he regarded 
Lutostawski’s book as stupendous work. In spite of its deficiencies, Lutoslawski’s book was 
much better than works of philologists. Natorp considered them as having no knowledge of 
logic. 

In the same year, in 1898, Natorp started publishing his series of articles on linguistic sta- 
tistics. The first one!® was the provisional report, which was in fact the announcement of his 
forthcoming articles. Its purpose was to save scholars from doing useless work, which was 
already done. Natorp intended to prove that Parmenides is later than Republic, but the more 
important conclusion was the date of Theaetetus and Phaidros — he considered them earlier 
than Republic. The latter conclusion was expressed directly against Lutostawski. Formulating 
his aim, Natorp wrote: “Man is easily convinced that [stylometrical] proceeding is compli- 
cated in practice and it is combined with very rich and detailed material. Ast’s Lexikon and 
Lutoslawski’s specifications still do not suffice in this investigation. This is why I present my 
conclusions drawn with the specific method applied to this material and I do not consider 
them as a definitely final solution. One is unable to reach higher certainty as long as one does 
not have the lexicon covering the whole resource of Plato’s lexica. This future lexicon ought 
to specify every single word occurring in any part of every dialogue and it ought to be reliable 
and accurate.” ! All the stylometrists, I suppose, would have welcomed the era of computers. 

The following articles of Natorp fulfilled the plan sketched previously. The reason for 
undertaking these investigations was explained by L. Brandwood, who wrote about Natorp: 
“The next contribution to the stylistic method came from a scholar who had little sympathy 
with it, but whose view of Plato’s philosophical development was threatened by its findings, 
which he sought to counteract’”?°, 


'5 Natorp (2004), 288 (=Natorp (1903), 300). 

16 Lutostawski (1897), 525. 

'7 Natorp (1898a), 2. All citations from Natorp’s letter and his German articles translated by T. 
Mroz. 

18 Natorp (1898b). 

19 Natorp (1898b), 463-464. 

20 Brandwood (1990), 136. 
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In his article Untersuchungen tiber Platos Phaedrus und Theaetet (Erstes Stiick)?! Natorp 
attempted to compare the use of rare words in dialogues and then to draw chronological con- 
clusions. Before publishing the text he sent to Lutostawski some preliminary reports of his 
findings.?? Unfortunately they were not preserved. Natorp quoted an objection of Lu- 
tostawski, who wrote: “The reckoning of exclusive affinity between works is generally of 
slight conclusive force, since the occurrence or non-occurrence of a word depends on too 
many contingencies; only an investigation of characteristics which are not limited to a few 
works can be relied upon.””3 Natorp was at first glance surprised by this answer of the Polish 
scholar, because Lutoslawski used the same method in his investigations, Natorp, however, 
must have forgotten that Lutostawski made also use of many other peculiarities of style. 

In fact, Natorp’s method was as arbitrary as Lutoslawski’s. Moreover, he himself was 
ambivalent about his research. He drew chronological conclusions and at the same time he 
had doubts about them. For example, he wrote: “The general conclusion which may be drawn 
from contemporary research is perhaps inevitable: Plato is a self-conscious creator of his own 
writing style to the higher degree than it was ever stated. He is an artist of speech constantly 
mastering his apparatus. He does not follow blindly the tendency to use rare words, he 
searches or avoids them, he rather collects or sparingly uses them with great consideration. 
He does not follow blind habit, but the habit is the basic presupposition of the language statis- 
tics.”24 And further on: ,,One thing which follows this discussion is that there is no single 
reason to expect a linear development of Plato’s style based on many peculiarities.” 7 

The second and the third article in the series dealt with Lutostawski’s peculiarities of 
style, and in fact, with all the researches which were summed up by Lutostawski. Natorp 
aimed to prove the early character of Phaidros and Theaetetus. In Zweites Stiick of his Unter- 
suchungen tiber Platos Phaedrus und Theaetet Natorp repeated some critical remarks on the 
peculiarities of Platonic style, which he reported to Lutostawski in his letter.2° These were the 
peculiarities noticed earlier by Campbell. 

So much, then, for the chronological questions. Natorp, then, like many other scholars, 
focused on stylometry, leaving Lutostawski’s interpretation of Plato aside. 

Natorp’s view of Plato’s philosophical development was expressed in Platos Ideenlehre, 
published in 1903, although in his letter to Lutostawski in 1898 he declared publishing the 
book in one or two years.?”? Natorp must have also sent some parts of his yet unpublished 
book to Lutoslawski. It could have been even the whole manuscript. After reading it Lu- 
tostawski was disappointed and on December 6" 1902 he wrote a postcard to Natorp: “I am 
amazed by your notable unawareness of all the literary hints — I think that at least treating 
Phaedrus and Theaetetus it was necessary to make an exposition of those hints which place 
these dialogues later.”?8 

In 1903 Natorp finally published Platos Ideenlehre; it took him five years, not one or two 
as he expected. When answering the question of philosophical inspirations for his reading of 
Plato, first of all the Neo—Kantian philosophy and Herman Cohen occurs. Some other phi- 


21 Natorp (1899a), 1-49. 

22 Natorp (1899a), 21. 

23 Brandwood (1990), 141 (=Natorp (1899a), 21). 

24 Natorp (1899a), 42. 

25 Natorp (1899a), 48. Natorp’s investigations were critically evaluated in Brandwood (1990), 150- 
151. 

26 Natorp (1899b), 165-166, footnote 22; and Natorp (1898a), 4. Part III of his Untersuchungen...: 
Natorp (1899b). 

27 Natorp (1898a), 1: “so sollte das Buch in 1-2 Jahren leicht fertig werden“. 

28 Lembeck (1994), 194, footnote 2. 
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losophers, however, expressed similar views on Plato’s theory of Ideas. Among the predeces- 
sors of Natorp’s reading of Plato one may find R. H. Lotze. As for Lotze, in his opinion there 
was a great misunderstanding of Plato in the history of philosophy. Ideas are not beings; 
while physical objects exist, the being of Ideas signifies “validity (Gelten)”2?. This view was 
called ‘epistemological realism’: there are true thoughts independent of and antecedent of our 
judgment. One should not, however, ascribe any kind of existence to these thoughts. 

Let us now turn to Natorp’s reading of Plato. Just as Platonism as a transcendental ideal- 
ism is opposed to the traditional metaphysical view on Plato, so Kantianism was opposed to 
traditional metaphysical philosophy. The analogy, however, is not that simple.*° 

Plato’s theory of Ideas interpreted by Natorp was formulated in two main claims: the first 
one is metaphysical, the second one transcendental. The Ideas are under no condition tran- 
scendent substances, although they are explanations, objective elements of reality. Ideas also 
determine the nature of thought and knowledge and also, as a consequence, they determine 
the reality subjected to human knowledge. 

It is easier to begin with the question what the Ideas are not. They are not changeless, 
separate, transcendent substances beyond the world of things. What are they, then? They are 
indeed separate and transcendent not as substances, but as explanations. They are not objec- 
tive, but they determine objectivity, they are objectivising. All the commentaries on Natorp, 
ascribing his interpretation of Plato any shade of subjectivism were, in Natorp’s opinion, 
misunderstandings. Natorp’s interpretation of Plato avoids the failures of what one may read 
in Aristotle. It raises, however, new problems, which are beyond our current subject. 

Lotze also expressed the first metaphysical claim of Natorp. So did — in my opinion — Lu- 
tostawski. His interpretation of Plato might be formulated in two other claims: 

Ideas in late Plato are not substances but objects of thought, these objects are dependent 
upon human cognition, although they are of objective character. 

The second claim was not expressed by him directly, but several remarks on the late pe- 
riod of Plato’s philosophical development allow to formulate this claim. Some passages of his 
account of Philebus support this claim as well. 

Philebus in Natorp’s chronological research proved to be an exceptional dialogue. Inves- 
tigating Platonic diction and the use of rare words, increasing with Plato’s age, Philebus had 
most in common with Socratic dialogues. Both scholars considered Philebus as the most 
important piece of work for Platonic logic. Lutostawski wrote: “This dialogue is one of the 
most important writings not only of Plato but of ancient philosophy in general.”?! Natorp 
shared this opinion: “Thus the Philebus is one of the most important dialogues with regard to 
Plato’s logic, although only the lesser part of the dialogue is directly dedicated to logic.”3? 

They both state the obvious fact of the similarity of Philebus to Parmenides and Sophist, 
where the relation between one and many is discussed. 

According to Lutostawski, in Philebus one is unable to find any trace of ideas existing 
independently, they exist only as related to the mind (Lutostawski, however, prefers to use the 
term: sou/) and related to things. The idea is a notion of unity of particulars. 

“It is very important to observe that eternal ideas (det xatd ta adta [59c]) are not 
now separate, self-existing, or independent existences (adtd xaS’ abt) as they were in 
earlier dialogues. They are simply eternal, or always the same, because the true thoughts of a 
perfect being are not liable to change, and ideas are nothing else than ideal notions.’’?3 By ‘the 


29 Natorp (2004), 201 (=Natorp (1903), 195-196). 

30 Here I am going to follow to some extent Politis (2004). See also: Politis (2001). 
31 Lutostawski (1897), 458. 

32 Natorp (2004), 285 (=Natorp (1903), 297). 

33 Lutostawski (1897), 465. 
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perfect being’ Lutostawski means the soul of the world, as it can be seen from 30a%4. Lu- 
tostawski’s commentary is as follows: “The possibility of knowledge is founded on the fun- 
damental similarity between each individual soul and the world’s soul from which all individ- 
ual souls are derived, and in which all our notions exist in far greater perfection [...] Thus 
ideas remain external, though they have lost their supramundane existence, and are to be 
sought and found only in souls”35. 

Ideas are not substances, as both scholars admit. Lutostawski, however, searched for the 
answers to metaphysical questions. According to him, God is the substance. Natorp’s state- 
ment is clear: “The view that this God is conceived as something like a thing, as a concrete 
substance, still lacks any kind of proof, indeed any kind of support.’6 

On the basis of 15b Lutoslawski and Natorp express the certain impossibility of the exis- 
tence of ideas as substances, what was directly stated by Plato: “The first question is whether 
we should believe that such unities really exist; the second, how these unities, each of which 
is one, always the same, and admitting neither generation nor destruction, can nevertheless be 
permanently this one unity; and the third, how in the infinite number of things which come 
into being this unity, whether we are to assume that it is dispersed and has become many, or 
that it is entirely separated from itself - which would seem to be the most impossible notion 
of all, being the same and one, is to be at the same time in one and in many.” (15b) 

In Philebus Lutostawski found some arguments in favor of his main theses on the influ- 
ence of Plato on Aristotle. First, when Socrates advises searching for the mean between the 
one and many. Lutostawski concluded that Plato discovered the importance of the middle 
term in syllogistic. This argument, however, is highly disputable. 

The main philosophical discovery in Lutoslawski’s opinion was distinguishing two kinds 
of existence, one of the external world, the second the existence of ideas in souls, not as 
substances of any kind. Lutoslawski, however, did not pay much attention to the highest 
kinds, also the ethical questions remained untouched. In the light of his remarks, the impor- 
tance of Philebus is based on few parts of the dialogue touching the subject of the relation: 
mind-—soul : idea—notion. 

Natorp was focused on the logical questions and the relation of the ideas to thought. The 
ethical investigations in Philebus did not supply him much material for investigating the 
theory of ideas. Natorp considered Philebus as a disappointing piece of Plato’s work, a re- 
gress in his philosophical development. 

Both philosophers focused on different parts of the dialogue, they also speak about Plato 
in different philosophical languages. Natorp wrote: “It is the reason of the capacity for know- 
ing on the part of the subject, and of the capacity for being known (of truth) on the part of the 
object; it is at the same time the reason of the being of both, but without itself being a (deter- 
minate, concrete) being. Rather, it is itself beyond being, precisely because all being relies on 
it.”37 This conclusion would have been read by Lutostawski as follows: “Idea is not a concrete 
being. Ideas, however, are objective and eternal, they determine human knowledge of the 
changing world, but still, they can be found only in human cognition, they form it and at the 
same time they are the object of knowledge”; a similar opinion expressed without the sophis- 
ticated philosophical terminology of Neo—Kantianism. 


34 “Where did it get it [where did the body get the soul], Protarchus, unless the body of the universe 
had a soul, since that body has the same elements as ours, only in every way superior?” — quotations 
from Philebus translated by H. N. Fowler. 

35 Lutostawski (1897), 468-469. 

36 Natorp (2004), 300 (=Natorp (1903), 315). 

37 Natorp (2004), 312 (=Natorp (1903), 331). 
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,,Natorp’s transcendental thesis, even when it is understood correctly, remains controver- 
sial.”’38 The same opinion refers to Lutostawski’s interpretation as well as the following one: 
“Natorp’s two theses are, apparently, independent of each other; certainly the metaphysical 
thesis does not directly entail the transcendental one. But they have something crucial in 
common, and this is the claim that Plato’s ideas are not substances.”39 

Lutostawski, in general, criticized the Aristotelian view on the theory of Ideas. He, how- 
ever, must not be simply considered as a predecessor of the Neo—Kantian interpretation of 
Plato. He was a philosopher occupied with metaphysical questions. The main philosophical 
problem was, in his opinion, an answer to the question: what really exists? Before Natorp he 
expressed the view on Aristotle’s misunderstanding. As long as he did not make use of Kant- 
ian philosophy to question traditional metaphysics, he was unable to undertake the subject of 
transcendental philosophy. So he was unable to express directly the second claim of Natorp. 


38 Politis (2004), 14. 
39 Politis (2004), 15. 
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Aei: 59, 93-95, 97, 141-142, 
184, 307, 326, 332, 387 — see 
Always 

Agathon: 98-102, 114, 118, 
134-136, 147-149, 177, 186, 
237, 259-264 — see Good 

Agrément: 140, 142-143 — see 
Khairein (to) 

Ahedonic life: 209-214 

Aisthesis, sense perception: 9, 
11, 188-189, 191-192, 217 

Aitia-aition: 78, 98-101, 103, 
184, 266-271, 275-276, 288- 
289, 297, 304-305, 320, 380 — 
see Cause 

Akribeia: 323-324 

Alexis: 238 

Always (continual/continuous; 
inclusive/exclusive): 92-96 — 
see Aei 

Amitié: 158-159 

Analogia: 352 

Analysis: 49-51, 53, 55, 62-64, 
153-157, 204, 206-207, 375 

Analytic approach (to Plato): 
51 

Anaxagoras: 65, 241, 337 

Anaxandrides: 238 

Antiphanes: 238 

Apeiron: 28, 30, 42, 44, 57-67, 
72, 101, 110, 178-180, 266- 
271, 292-293, 295, 297-300, 
302-310, 320-322, 339, 342, 
348-354, 357-358, 371, 377, 
379-380 — see Unlimited, 
Limitlessness 

Aphrodite: 75, 112, 124, 127- 
128, 130-131, 204-206, 208 

Areté: 165, 175, 211-212, 237, 
240, 328 — see Virtue 

Arithmetic 
Popular: 355-356 
Theoretical: 355-359 

Aristophanes: 158, 160, 237- 
242 

Aristoxenus: 44 

Arithmetical numbers: 355-359 

Art: 12, 34-37, 41, 43, 45-46, 
62, 79, 81, 86, 144, 169, 171, 
227-235, 269-270, 276, 309, 


323-324, 356-357, 388 — see 
Techne 
Articulation (internal): 46, 89 
Autonomie: 141-146, 342, 347 
Auto-organisation: 346 
Auxé kai phtisis: 282 


Beauté: 140-144, 174, 259-265, 
345, 348 — see Kalon 

Bene, Bien — see Good 

Bios: 71, 106-107, 135, 150, 
219, 237, 276, 313, 315-316, 
327, 378 — see Life 

Body: 3-4, 7-8, 11, 36, 43, 50, 
57, 61, 65, 113, 115-116, 124, 
128-130, 205-206, 211-212, 
215-221, 225, 230, 250, 267, 
274-275, 286-288, 307-312, 
314, 365-367, 388 


Calculating: 356 

Callicles: 11, 68, 76, 79, 116, 
176, 207-208, 229-231 

Cause: 49-50, 78-79, 127, 159- 
161, 168-169, 217-218, 266- 
271, 285-291, 304, 310, 320- 
323, 336-341 — see Aitia- 
Aition 
Aristotle’s conception of 
(moving or efficient) causal- 
ity: 270 
Causal: 64, 218-219, 267-271, 
343-346, 366-367 
Causal agent: 269, 271 
Causal closure of physics: 
270 
Causal power of the soul: 
366-367 
Cause-causality:185, 266-271, 
282, 304, 342-346 

Chora: 179-180, 268, 271, 298, 
351-354 

Chronology (of Dialogues): 53, 
71, 107, 383-383, 386-387 

Classes: 67, 126, 308-310, 384 

Collection: 6, 19-24, 31-37, 41- 
42, 45-46, 56-58, 62-64, 66, 
80, 83, 86, 91, 95, 199-200, 
202, 327, 331, 334, 358, 367 

Combinaison des genres: 72-73 
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Comedy, Comédie: 141, 158- 
162, 194, 197, 199 

Connais-toi toi-méme:150, 
158, 161 —see Gnothi sauton 

Contemplation: 16, 172, 175, 
211, 213, 340 

Contest: 15, 39, 78-79, 85-86 

Conversion: 7, 164-165, 167, 
202 

Couleur: 141-144 

Counting: 64, 66, 118, 200, 
356-357 


Definition/Definitional Propo- 
sitions: 19, 37-38, 57, 67, 80- 
83, 135-137, 139, 266-267, 
313, 318-319, 340 

Demiourgos: 79, 180, 212, 
267-268, 271, 285, 304, 342- 
343 

Diaeresis: 25-29, 33, 39-40, 
62, 66-67, 212, 237, 240, 294, 
330-331, 334-335 — see Divi- 
sion 

Diakrisis kai sugkrisis: 65, 
280-282 

Dialectic/Dialecticians: 6, 12, 
20-21, 31-35, 47-57, 59, 63- 
67, 71-74, 79-80, 83, 89, 91, 
108, 168-169, 220, 227-229, 
231-234, 260, 262, 308, 377, 
379, 381, 384 
and ‘shared search’, and 
collaboration: 47-52, 104 
Dialectique: 68-72, 172, 176- 
177, 320, 324, 349-350 
Dialettica: 100, 294-296, 369- 
370, 375 
Dichotomie: 38, 71, 384 
God-given method: 49-50, 
52-53, 55, 58, 66, 89 
Dialogue form in Plato: 47-55 
and dialectical interchange: 
51 
and periodisation, and truth- 
status: 47, 53-55 
and relativism, 
bilism: 54 
Effacement de la structure 
dialogique: 69-72 
Régles du dialogue: 68, 70-71 


and  falli- 
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Diastéma: 43, 351-352 
Loi de l’intervalle: 351-352 

Diathesis: 15, 135, 169, 276- 
277 

Dieux — see Gods 

Dikaion: 175, 177 

Diogenes of Apollonia: 241 

Diotima: 11, 206-207 

Discovery: 33, 35, 37 

Divination: 204 

Division: 6, 13, 19-25, 27-28, 
31-46, 49, 57-66, 71-73, 78- 
92, 95-97, 104-106, 108, 115- 
116, 200, 202-206, 294, 296, 
303, 320, 331, 342, 345, 352- 
359, 369-375, 384 — see Diae- 
resis 

Domaine: 351, 354 

Dyschereis: 12, 110-116 


Echthros: 240 

Eidos: 20, 22, 28, 62, 66-67, 
108, 219-220, 266, 279-284, 
296-297, 309-310, 330, 334, 
358, 364 — see Forms 

Ejinai-ousia-to on: 8-10, 13, 26, 
57-59, 65, 67, 93-94, 97, 101- 
102, 116-118, 141, 147-149, 
187, 189, 248-249, 259, 261, 
264, 266-268, 280, 296-297, 
301-302, 305-310, 320-322, 
326, 330, 332-333, 345, 353, 
364 

Einheit: 264-265 
Fiktive: 264 
Semantische: 264 

Einsicht: 261, 264 

Elements: 24, 65, 106-107, 
130, 272-273, 275-277, 286, 
316-317, 319, 331, 334, 356, 
377-378, 387-388 

Elenchos, Elenchus: 6, 16, 23, 
33-34, 68-70, 80-86, 90- 
91,135, 162, 164 — see Refu- 
tation 

Emptying: 114, 204-205, 366 — 
see Plerosis kai kenosis 

End: 11, 15, 61, 82, 112, 125- 
126, 129, 166-168, 207, 209, 
252, 254, 263, 334, 367 

Enumeration (schemes of): 
104-109 

Envie: 158-162 — see Phthonos 

Epistemological truth: 226 

Epistrophé: 375 

Equal (opposed to more/less): 
114, 126, 266, 308, 355-357 

Er, myth of: 107, 170 

Eristique, Eristica: 71, 135, 296 


Erés: 204-208, 211, 263 

Eryximachus: 204-206 

Esoteric approach (to Plato): 
49, 51-53 

Eudaimonia: 3, 114, 135, 167, 
175-177, 263, 276 

Eudoxus: 75, 111-112, 114, 
118, 343 

Exhortation: 164-166, 168, 170 


False opinion: 188-192, 222- 
226, 245-247, 329, 365-368 
False pleasure: 8, 14, 50, 86, 
90, 112-113, 115-116, 125, 
129, 188-192, 207-208, 222- 
226, 245-247, 272, 326, 329, 
334, 365, 367-368 — see 
Pleasure 
Fear: 

as the effect of false belief: 
368 

as a kind of pain: 206, 368 
Finer Way: 20-24 
Forms: 21-22, 32, 35, 50-51, 
53, 56-60, 62, 64, 66-67, 84, 
89, 91-96, 113, 119, 127, 205, 
208, 212-214, 260, 273-274, 
307-309, 328, 355-359, 363, 
377 — see Eidos 

Formes géométriques: 141- 
144 
Four-fold schema (limit, un- 
limited, mixture, cause of 
mixture): 49-50, 52-53, 105, 
107-109, 205 
Freedom from irritation: 114 
Freedom from pain: 7, 12, 112, 
116, 118, 207, 222, 225 


Geloion: 158, 200, 237-242, 
297 
Génération et corruption: 279- 
281 — see Genesis-to gigno- 
menon 
Genesis-to gignomenon: 8-10, 
13, 58, 63-65, 67, 101, 117, 
129, 131, 136-138, 148, 180, 
266-268, 270-271, 275, 302, 
304-305, 308, 310-311, 321- 
322, 326, 332, 343, 345 
Genos: 27-28, 30, 66-67, 106- 
108, 134, 174, 267, 279-280, 
289, 304, 308-309, 378 
Gnothi sauton: 237, 240-242 — 
see Connais-toi toi-méme 
Gods, Dieux: 5, 9-12, 15, 21, 
32, 41-42, 52, 57, 60, 64, 83, 
92, 94-96, 110, 173-177, 209- 
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214, 235, 239, 289, 307, 312, 
316, 326, 328, 368 
Assimilation to god: 211, 
276-277 — see homoidsis thedi 
Good, (Form of the), Bene, 
Bien, Gut: 25, 57, 64, 66-67, 
89, 91, 98-102, 106, 134-136, 
146-151, 160-162, 172-175, 
177-179, 185-187, 259-265, 
273, 294, 320, 324-325, 327, 
337-342, 345-346, 349, 371, 
374, 376, 384 
Aspekte: 262-264 
Blick, unmittelbarer (auf das 
Gute): 262 
Wesen des Guten: 260-262 
Idee des Guten: 259-263 
Beschaffenheit des Guten: 
262-263 
Goodness: 4, 46, 77, 85-86, 
123-124, 127-128, 130, 261, 
264, 275, 316, 318 
Intrinsisches: 263 
Kriterien: 264 
Letzes: 263 
Tatsichlich (Gutes): 264 
Qualitaten des: 261, 264 
Gorgias: 76, 81-83, 86, 137, 
139, 140, 227-234, 236, 241, 
263 


Harmony of living beings: 7, 
84, 128, 213-214, 216-217, 
307, 309, 311-312, 324 

Hedone: 25, 28, 69, 98-99, 105, 
112, 118, 134, 172, 174, 189, 
206, 216, 244, 248, 252, 309, 
313-314, 326, 328 — see He- 
donism, Hedu, Pleasure 

Hedonism, Hédonisme: 4-7, 
12-13, 48, 54, 75-77, 111- 
118, 172-173, 187, 201-202, 
214, 218, 230, 236, 250-255, 
316, 363-365, 368 — see He- 
done, Hedu 

Hedu: 30, 140, 177 — see 
Hedone, Pleasure 

Henads: 40, 376, 378-381 

Heraclitus: 10, 205-206, 347 

Heétérophonie: 142-143 

Hexis: 139, 169, 276-277 

Hierarchy (ontological): 131, 
251, 270, 317-318, 384 

Hieronymus of Rhodes: 118 

Hippocrates: 204-205, 208, 283 
Hippocratic medicine: 204- 
205, 208 

Homer: 61, 238, 314 
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homoiosis thedi: 15, 175, 209, 
211-214 — Assimilation to 
god 

Homonoia: 204-205 


Idea: 20-22, 27-28, 36, 42, 59- 
61, 64, 66-67, 71-72, 96, 136, 
261-262, 295, 304, 345 

Ideal numbers: 331, 355, 357- 
359 

Ignorance: 10, 70, 80, 106, 
124, 129, 158, 160-162, 195, 
197, 199-200, 229, 237-242, 
365 

Imitation: 36, 63, 82, 144-145, 
162, 206 — see Mimesis 

Imperfection of human nature: 
15 

Incomparable: 359 

Intellect: 47, 72, 127, 131-132, 
144, 146, 148, 150-151, 172- 
175, 211, 274-275, 277, 310, 
312, 315-316, 336-346, 377, 
385 — see Nous 
Intelletto: 98-103, 369-374 
Intelligence: 6, 8, 14, 39, 75- 
79, 106-107, 110, 116, 128, 
159, 163-165, 167-171, 173, 
231, 254, 267-268, 285-286, 
288-291, 310, 313-318, 321- 
322, 337, 342-347, 365 
Intellectualisme: 172 
Immanence de _ 1|’intellect: 
337, 342 
Univocité de |’intellect: 346 

Interlocutor: 33, 36, 48, 52, 76- 
77, 80-82, 84, 86, 90, 100, 
110, 115, 166, 220, 297 

Trony: 4, 106, 115, 195, 199, 
228-229 


Jeu: 144, 344, 346 
Juste mesure: 320-325, 346 


Kalon; 141, 177, 205, 324 — 
see Beauté 

Khairein (to): 69, 134, 140- 
141, 252 — see Agrément 

Knowledge, Connaissance, 
Conocimiento, Conoscenza, 
Erkenntnis: 4, 7, 9, 12-16, 19- 
21, 23-24, 36-38, 43, 46-50, 
53-54, 56-59, 61-62, 65-66, 
75-76, 80-81, 83-84, 89-91, 
104, 106, 113-115, 124-125, 
132, 167, 170, 194-204, 206- 
207, 209-214, 216, 220, 227- 
242, 251-252, 269, 272-273, 


275, 277, 310-311, 313-317, 
331, 365, 384-388 
Knowledge Acquisition: 19- 
20, 24, 53 
Impure knowledge: 210, 317 

Kompsoi: 110, 116-117, 210, 
213-214 

Kosmos: 58-59, 64, 171, 174- 
175, 211, 263, 274, 276, 279, 
284, 295 — see World 

Kronos: 338, 340 


Law: 124, 127-128, 206, 230, 
235, 277 — see Nomos 

Letters: 33, 42-46, 62-64, 308, 
333 

Life, Leben, Vie, Vida, Vita: 3- 
16, 39, 46, 48-55, 56, 65, 76- 
79, 83-86, 105-106, 112-117, 
123, 127-133, 163-171, 194- 
204, 206-207, 209-214, 218- 
220, 229-236, 250-255, 261, 
272-277, 288, 309, 313-318, 
363-368, 378 — see Bios 
Life choice: 6, 8, 14, 83-84, 
94, 124, 163-171, 209, 253, 
364 
Vie: 70, 72-73, 140-141, 144, 
147-148, 150, 158-160, 162, 
172-177, 320-325, 336, 338- 
340, 343, 345-347 
Vie bonne: 73, 141, 172, 320, 
322, 325, 340, 342, 345-346 
Vie excellente: 173-175, 177 
Vie mixte: 70, 150, 172-176, 
336, 345 
Vita mista (meikton): 98-101, 
103, 135-136, 297, 302, 369- 
372 

Limit: 13, 34, 41, 49-50, 52, 
59-67, 79, 92, 95, 105-106, 
108, 123-131, 166, 206, 213, 
216, 251-253, 266, 273, 275, 
287, 307-310, 316, 355-359, 
366-368, 376-379 — see Peras 
Limit and unlimited: 13, 41, 
49-50, 52, 59-67, 79, 92, 105- 
106, 108, 123-133, 213, 216, 
251-253, 273, 275, 287, 307- 
310, 355-359, 366-367, 377- 
379 — see Peras 
Limitlessness: 92 

Literary Production: 237-238, 
241 

Logistic: 355-359 
Popular: 356 
Theoretical: 356-359 

Logos protreptikos: 163, 167, 
170 — see Protreptic genre 
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Loi de l’intervalle: 351-352 — 
see Diastema 

Logon didonai | dékhesthai: 69 

Lusis kai apodosis: 279-280, 
282 


Malveillance: 159-160 

Man: 11, 39-41, 64, 66, 67, 77- 
78, 212, 237, 274, 315, 

Measure, Misura/misurato, 
Mesure: 9, 14, 43, 56-61, 79, 
99-102, 106, 123-132, 143, 
174, 176, 227, 251, 253-254, 
261, 266-270, 273-277, 281, 
292, 298-301, 308-309, 316, 
320-325, 328, 342, 345-346, 
349, 356-358, 366-367 — 
Metron 
Deux types de: 320-325 

Melodie: 142, 145 

Memorization: 107-108 

Method: 5-6, 19-24, 31-55, 57- 
66, 74, 79, 80-92, 95-97, 105, 
164, 166, 200, 203, 212, 273- 
274, 307-308, 326, 329, 355, 
383-386 — see Collection, 
Division 
Method (dialectical): 6, 47- 
48, 54, 66, 79, 355 
Method of collection and 
division: 6, 19, 24 
Method of division: 32, 57- 
58, 60-61, 63-64, 66, 83, 89- 
90, 92, 95-97, 355 
Method of hypothesis: 19, 23, 
84 

Meétron-meétrion: 9, 67, 79, 241, 
263, 266-268, 274, 276, 298, 
300, 302, 309, 320-325, 342, 
349, 351, 356-357 — see 
Measure 

Midwifery: 110, 119 

Milieu: 323, 352-353 

Mimesis: 144, 158, 270 — see 
Imitation 

Mind: 8-10, 12, 45, 117, 207, 
223, 261, 310, 312, 367, 381, 
387-388 — see Nous 

Mixis: 13, 79, 313, 364 — see 
Mixture, Mixis, Summeixis 

Mixture, Mélange, Mezcla, Mi- 
schung, Misto: 5, 7, 9, 12-15, 
22, 49-50, 65, 78-79, 108, 
116, 123-124, 126-127, 130, 
152-157, 166-168, 171, 194- 
199, 210, 212, 216, 225, 260- 
261, 264, 266-268, 273-275, 
277, 287-288, 292-293, 295, 
299-305, 307, 309-310, 313- 
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318, 364, 371, 374, 378, 381 
—see Mixis, Summeixis 
Mixed, category of: 92, 95 
Monads: 40-41, 46, 57, 59, 64, 
326, 328, 330-333, 336 
Monismus: 259-260, 264-265 
Quasi-Monismus: 264-265 
Postulieirt: 264 
Univoker: 264 
Mouvement: 279-284, 338, 
340, 343-345, 349-350 
Music/harmonic science, 
Musique: 12, 23, 33, 42-46, 
62-64, 116-117, 127, 140- 
145, 204-208, 227, 266, 288, 
300, 308, 315, 324, 346, 351, 
354, 357 


Names: 4, 74, 290, 330, 334 

Nature/essence: 6-7, 10-11, 13, 
15, 20-21, 23, 32-34, 37-39, 
42-43, 48, 52-55, 57, 59-60, 
64-67, 71, 82, 87, 89, 106, 
111-114, 123-125, 127-131, 
141-144, 147-149, 164-165, 
168, 170, 175-177, 198-199, 
201, 204-207, 209-211, 214- 
215, 221-222, 225, 230-231, 
235, 251, 260, 263, 266-271, 
273, 276, 279-284, 287-290, 
307, 309, 311-312, 316-317, 
324, 331, 333-334, 338-341, 
342-347, 348, 350, 353, 356- 
357, 359, 363-365, 368, 371, 
376-380, 384-385, 387 — see 
Ousia, Phusis 

Nebensonnen: 259, 261-263, 
265 

Neo-Kantianism: 382, 385-389 

Neutral state, Neutrality: 8-11, 
112-115, 130, 221-222 

Nomos: 179, 181-183, 304 — 
see Law 

Nous: 65, 67, 75, 98-103, 106, 
134, 173-175, 177, 184-186, 
206, 209-212, 260, 267-268, 
275-277, 288, 292, 304, 316, 
321-322, 331, 336, 338, 343, 
345 — see Intellect, Mind 
transcendent vs. immanent: 
211, 344 

Nous basileus: 206, 267 

Number: 42-46, 60-64, 89, 
104-109, 113, 115, 118, 125- 
126, 227, 266-270, 273, 275- 
276, 308, 310, 312, 330-331, 
334, 355-359, 379 

Numbers, cardinal: 105-107 
Numbers, ordinal: 104-108 


One-many problems: 21, 23, 
39, 42, 46, 50, 56-61, 79, 333 
One-many relationship: 64, 
131 

Ontology: 7, 21-24, 51, 53, 56, 
60, 65, 253, 271, 307-310 
Ontological truth: 222, 225- 
226, 274 
Ontology of essence: 57, 64 

Opposites: 60, 65-67, 126, 131, 
205-206, 276, 308-309, 330 

Ordnung (als Wirkung des 
Guten): 263-264 

Orpheus: 131-132 

Ousia: 8-10, 13, 65, 67, 101- 
102, 117, 148, 187, 248-249, 
267-268, 280, 302, 305, 309- 
310, 321-322, 353, 364 — see 
Nature/essence 


Participation: 47, 56, 58, 62-64, 
84, 128, 322, 358-359, 378 

Pausanias: 204 

Peinture: 140 

Peras: 22, 30, 59-61, 64-67, 
74, 79, 93, 101, 110, 127, 
143, 178, 266-271, 292-293, 
297, 299-305, 307-308, 310, 
316, 320-322, 339, 342, 349- 
350, 379 — see Limit 
Peras/Apeiria: 22, 59-61, 93, 
304 

Persuasion: 81, 109, 164, 227- 
235 

Phaedrus: 204 

Phantasia: 188, 192 

Philebos: 4, 14, 30, 39, 48-49, 
52, 68-72, 74-78, 98, 100, 
111-112, 115, 118, 123, 125, 
127-128, 134-135, 173, 199, 
201, 203, 206, 218-219, 231, 
252, 318, 326-329 

Phonology: 42-46, 62, 308 

Phronesis: 69-70, 72, 101, 105- 
106, 118, 135, 163, 167, 173- 
175, 184-185, 210-211, 219, 
252-253, 277, 313-314, 316, 
365 

Phrontisterion: 239-241 

Phthonos: 158, 159, 237 — see 
Envie 

Phusis: 13, 27, 29, 65, 112, 
114-115, 136, 147, 245-247, 
260, 262, 264, 267, 276, 279- 
280, 283-284, 292, 298, 309 — 
see Nature/essence 

Pitch: 23, 43-46 

Pleasure, Lust, Piacere,Placer, 
Plaisir: 3-16, 23, 33, 39, 44, 


Subject Index 


46, 48-50, 53-54, 56, 58, 65, 
75-79, 83-86, 90, 94, 105- 
107, 110-118, 123-133, 144, 
164, 167-168, 174, 192, 194- 
207, 209-226, 229-231, 233, 
235-237, 240, 250-255, 261, 
272-277, 288, 307-311, 313- 
318, 326-327, 329-330, 334- 
335, 363-368 — see Hedone, 
Hedu 

Lust: 152-157, 261, 264 
Alethische Lust, bzw. 
veritative: 264 

Appearance (of pleasure): 
221-222, 224-225 

Plaisir esthétique pur: 141, 
143-144 

Plaisir esthétique: 140-145, 
177 

Plaisir pur: 141-143, 161 
Perceptual pleasure: 9, 11, 
210-214, 217, 222 

Piacere: 98-103, 134-139, 
293, 296, 299, 303, 369-374 
Less true pleasure: 222, 226 
Pleasure and opinion: 222- 
226, 231, 244-246 

Pleasure arises in organisms: 
311 

Pleasure as genesis: 8-10, 13, 
117-118, 125, 129 

Pleasure as opposite of pain: 
4-16, 86, 94, 111-118, 123- 
131, 194, 196-198, 206-208, 
209-210, 213, 215-220, 221- 
226, 230, 235-237, 240, 250, 
252-255, 309-311, 313, 316, 
364-368 

Pleasure as process of release: 
112-116, 208, 221 

Pleasure belongs to 
indeterminate: 115-116, 126 
Pleasure of anticipation: 208, 
216-217, 222-226, 366 
Pleasure, experience of: 116- 
117, 127, 129, 133, 206-207, 
209, 211-214, 216-218, 220, 
222, 225, 236, 253, 316, 329, 
366 

Mental pleasure: 4, 9-10, 366 
False pleasures: 50, 86, 90, 
207-208, 223-225, 329 

True pleasures: 11, 14, 221- 
224 

Cognitive or propositional 
aspects of pleasure: 8, 196, 
207-208, 223 

Ontological dimension of 
pleasure: 8, 222, 225-226 


Subject Index 


Ethical aspects of pleasure: 
124, 250-255 
And false belief: 365, 368 
And memory: 219, 222-223, 
311-312, 365-367 
As peace of mind: 365-366 
As crude hedonism: 251, 363- 
365 
As restoration: 5, 7, 9-11, 13, 
50, 114, 128, 206-207, 217- 
218, 222, 253, 311, 363-364 
As a sober calculation: 365, 
367 
As good: 4, 8, 10-11, 114, 
118, 250-255, 314, 316, 318, 
365 
As a stable condition: 364 
Bodily and mental: 106, 113, 
117, 127, 133, 206, 215-220, 
221-226, 363-367 
True pleasure: 11, 14, 48, 
221-226, 316 

Plerésis kai kendsis: 205, 280, 
282, 364 — see Emptying, 
Repletion 

Pluralismus: 259-260, 264-265 
Aquivoker: 264 
Faktischer: 264-265 
Semantischer: 258 

Plutarch: 114, 119, 132, 147, 
337 

Poiesis-poiein-to poioun: 101- 
102, 218, 267-271, 284, 336, 
342, 345, 379 

Politics: 140, 169-171, 229- 
236, 238, 338-339 

Poson: 180, 190, 266-267, 320- 
323, 350-351, 266-267, 296, 
298, 320-325, 351 
Quantité déterminée: 320-324 

Preuve physico-théologique: 
344 

Proodos: 375, 379 

Pros ti/pros héteron: 142-144, 
348-350 — see Relatif 

Protagoras, Protagoreanism: 
54, 110, 139, 188-189, 240- 
241 

Protreptic genre: 163-165, 168 
— see Logos protreptikos 

Pythagoreans, Pitagorici: 5, 41, 
44, 60, 65-66, 111, 294, 309, 
349, 355, 357, 376, 377, 379 

Radicalisation des  théses 
opposées: 72 

Ratios: 44, 66, 276, 308, 355, 
357, 359 


Refutation: 32, 33, 164, 250, 
252 — see Elenchos 

Relatif: 142-143, 348-354 — 
see Pros ti/pros héteron 

Repletion: 204-207 — see 
Pleérosis kai kenésis 

Rhetoric: 80-83, 86, 164, 228- 
236, 241 

Rhythm: 43-46, 64, 142, 145 


Schénheit — see Beauté, Kalon 
Scribe and Painter, analogies 
of: 222-223, 329 

Sculpture: 140 
Sense-perception — see Aisthe- 
sis 

Seventh letter: 104, 108 

Sexual desire: 206, 208, 311 
Simplicité: 141-145 
simple things (vs multiform 
things): 10-11, 25, 38, 141- 
144, 217, 311 

Skeptizismus der Erkenntnis: 
260 

Socrates: 4-16, 20-23, 33-39, 
41-55, 57, 60, 62, 64-65, 68- 
90, 92, 95, 98-103, 104-108, 
110-111, 115, 117, 119, 123- 
132, 134-151, 160-170, 172- 
177, 194-203, 206, 208-210, 
212, 215-220, 221-234, 237, 
239-241, 251-252, 254, 259, 
266-267, 273, 280, 283-284, 
286-287, 289-290, 292-304, 
314-318, 320, 324, 326-332, 
335-337, 339, 342-345, 348- 
351, 363-374, 387-388 

Sonne: 259-265 
Sonnengleichnis: 263 

Sophia: 102, 158, 163, 165, 
167, 184, 211, 267-268, 338 

Sophrosyné: 118, 172, 176-177 

Soul: 4-5, 7-8, 11, 13-15, 35, 
39, 46, 64-65, 77, 79, 84, 106, 
113, 115-117, 124, 127-128, 
130, 163-164, 166, 169-170, 
204, 206-208, 211-214, 215- 
220, 221, 225, 229-230, 234, 
236, 240, 267-268, 270, 275- 
277, 285-291, 307, 309-312, 
313-319, 327, 329, 365-368, 
377, 384-385, 387-388. 
Soul as dynamic structure of 
the body: 307 
Soul as embodied in late 
dialogues: 307, 310, 312 

Sound, Son: 10, 23, 42-46, 62- 
63, 141-142, 144, 308, 348, 
351, 359 
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Species: 20, 28-30, 32, 36, 39- 
40, 58, 61, 63, 96, 124-125, 
129, 308, 314, 327, 357-358 

Spiritualism: 384-385 

Structure: 55, 59-66, 69-72, 74, 
80-81, 85-91, 127, 200, 203, 
206, 232, 254, 266-271, 276, 
279-284, 286, 288, 307, 309- 
311, 321-322, 331-334, 338, 
348-349, 351, 364, 366, 376 

Stylometry: 382-386 

Substance: 319, 338, 387-389 

Summeixis: 13, 266, 268, 316, 
320, 351 — see Mixture, Mixis 

Sumphonia: 206, 266, 351-352 

Symmetrie: 259-265 


Tapferkeit: 259 

Techne: 20-21, 23, 34, 36-37, 
45, 65, 68, 81-83, 91, 101- 
102, 169, 239-240, 270, 277, 
324 — see Art 

Thales: 241 

Thesis: 82-85, 251-252, 255, 
326-327 

Theuth: 22-24, 33, 35, 44-46, 
62 

Tragédie: 141, 158 

Trialismus: 259, 264 
von Schénheit, 
und Wahrheit: 259 

Truth, Verdad, Verita, Vérité, 
Wahrheit: 4, 12, 14, 16, 33, 
47, 50, 53-55, 67, 79, 80, 82, 
85-86, 89, 104, 106, 113, 117, 
130, 163, 171, 210, 218, 220, 
221-226, 227-236, 259-265, 
272-278, 316, 329, 355-356, 
384, 388 


Symmetrie 


Units: 39-40, 49-50, 57, 61, 63, 
330-331, 355-359 

Universals: 41, 58, 61 

Unlimited: 7, 13, 34, 39-42, 44, 
49-50, 52, 57, 59-67, 79, 92, 
105-106, 108, 123-133, 166, 
206, 213, 216, 251-253, 266- 
267, 273, 275, 287, 288, 307- 
310, 330, 355-359, 366-368, 
377-379 — see Apeiron 

Unméglichkeit: 260 
Logische: 260 
Anthropologische: 260 
Persénliche oder 
dialogrelative: 260 


Verflechtung (dreier 
261-262 
Vermogen: 263 


Ideen): 
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Virtue, Tugend, Vertu, Virtu, 
Virtud: 12, 65, 84, 89-90, 
128, 130, 155, 165, 170, 207, 
211-214, 222, 226, 235, 254, 
259, 262, 273, 277, 368 — see 
Areté 

Voice: 43-46, 62 


Water-Carriers: 117 


Way of life (Philosophy as a): 
167, 170 

Wert, intrinsischer: 263-264 

Widerspruch, logischer: 260 

Words: 45 

World: 35, 56-60, 64-66, 94- 
95, 116-117, 166, 170-171, 
208-211, 234, 236, 263, 268, 
275, 285-291, 310-312, 313, 
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315, 317, 330-333, 376-379, 
384, 387-388 — see Kosmos 


Zén: 176 

Zeus: 9, 128, 131-132, 184- 
185, 213, 289-290, 305, 314, 
338, 340 

Ziel, Endziel: 263-265 


We thank Olivier Petitjean and Frédéric Plin for assistance in establishing the indexes 


and the bibliography. 


